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Honor'd  Sir, 
Your  most  worthy  brother,  Mr.  Sidney  Godolfhin, 
when  he  lived,  was  pleased  to  think  my  studies  some- 
thing, and  otherwise  to  oblige  me,  as  you  know,  with 
real  testimonies  of  his  good  opinion,  great  in  themselves, 
and  the  greater  for  the  worthiness  of  his  person.  For 
there  is  not  any  virtue  that  disposeth  a  man,  either  to 
the  service  of  God,  or  to  the  service  of  his  country,  to 
civil  society,  or  private  iiiendship,  that  did  not  manifestly 
appear  in  his  conversation,  not  as  acquired  by  necessity, 
or  affected  upon  occasion,  but  inherent,  and  shining  in 
a  generous  constitution  of  his  nature.  Therefore,  in 
honour  and  gratitude  to  him,  and  with  devotion  to  your- 
self, I  humbly  dedicate  unto  you  this  my  discourse  of 
Commonwealth.  I  know  not  how  the  world  will  receive 
it,  nor  how  it  may  reflect  on  those  that  shall  seem  to 
fevour  it.  For  in  a  way  beset  with  those  that  contend, 
on  one  side  for  too  great  liberty,  and  on  the  other  side 
for  too  much  authority,  't  is  hard  to  pass  between  the 
points  of  both  unwounded.     But  yet,  methinks,  the 
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ir  to  advance  tie  civil  power,  should  not  be  l)y 
the  ciWl  power  condemned  ;  nor  private  men,  by  repre- 
hending it,  declare  they  think  that  jiower  too  great. 
Besides,  I  speak  not  of  the  men,  but,  in  the  abstract, 
of  the  seat  of  power,  (like  to  those  simple  and  uupartial 
creatures  in  the  Roman  Capitol,  that  with  their  noise 
defended  those  within  it,  not  beeatise  they  were  they, 
but  there),  offending  none,  I  think,  but  those  without, 
or  such  within,  if  there  be  any  such,  as  favour  them. 
That  which  perhaps  may  most  offend,  are  certain  texts 
of  Holy  Scripture,  alleged  by  me  to  other  purpose  than 
ordinarily  they  use  to  be  by  others.  But  I  have  done  it 
with  due  submission,  and  also,  in  order  to  my  subject, 
necessarily ;  for  they  are  the  outw  orks  of  the  enemy, 
from  whence  they  impuj^n  the  civil  power.  If  not- 
withstanding this,  you  find  my  labour  generally  decried, 
you  may  be  pleased  to  excuse  youi'self,  and  say,  I  am  a 
man  that  love  my  own  opinions,  and  think  all  true  I 
say,  that  I  honoured  your  brother,  and  honour  yon,  and 
have  presumed  on  that,  to  assume  the  title,  without  yoiu* 
knowledge,  of  being,  as  I  am. 
Sir, 
Your  most  humble, 

and  most  obedient  Servant, 

Thomas  Hobbes. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Nature,  the  art  whereby  God  hath  made  and  governs 
the  world,  is  by  the  art  of  man,  ns  in  many  other  things, 
so  in  this  aJso  imitated,  that  it  can  make  an  artificial 
animaL  For  seeing  life  is  but  a  motion  of  Umbs,  the 
beginning  whereof  is  in  some  principal  part  within ; 
why  may  we  not  say,  that  all  automata  (engines  that 
move  themselves  by  springs  and  wheels  as  doth  a 
watch)  have  an  artificial  life  ?  For  what  is  the  hearty 
but  a  Jtpriug;  and  the  nen:es,hut  so  maxiy  utrhif^s ; 
and  the  joints,  but  so  many  whceh,  giving  motion  to 
tJie  whole  body,  such  as  was  intended  by  the  artificer  ? 
Art  goes  yet  further,  imitating  that  rational  and  most 
excellent  work  of  nature,  man.  For  by  art  is  created 
that  great  Leviathan  called  a  Commonwealth,  or 
State,  in  l^tin  Civitas,  which  is  but  an  artificial 
man ;  though  of  greater  stature  and  strengtli  than  the 
natural,  for  whose  protection  and  defence  it  was  in- 
tended ;  and  in  which  the  sovereigHty  is  an  artificial 
*QHif  as  giving  life  and  motion  to  the  whole  body ;  the 
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magistrates^  and  other  officers  of  judicature  and  exe- 
ciitioi],  artificiiii  Joinis ;  retcnrri  and  punishment,  by 
which  fastened  to  the  seat  of  the  sovereignty  every 
joint  and  member  is  moved  to  perform  his  duty,  are 
the  nerves^  that  do  the  same  in  the  body  natxu-al ;  the 
wealth  and  riches  of  all  the  particular  members,  are  the 
strength ;  salus  popu/ty  the  people's  safety,  its  busi- 
ness ;  counsellors,  by  whom  all  things  needful  for  it  to 
know  are  suggested  unto  it,  are  the  memory ;  equity, 
and  laws  J  an  artificial  reason  and  will ;  concord,  liealtk  ; 
sedition^  sickness ;  and  civil  war,  death.  Lastly,  the 
pacts  and  covenants,  by  which  the  parts  of  this  body 
politic  were  at  first  made,  set  together,  and  united,  re- 
semble that  fiat,  or  the  ht  us  make  man,  pronounced 
by  God  in  the  creation. 

To  describe  the  nature  of  this  artificial  man,  I  i\ill 
consider 

First,  the  matter  thereof,  and  the  artificer;  both 
which  is  man. 

Secondly,  koxe,  and  by  what  covenants  it  is  made ; 
what  are  the  rights  and  just  jwiver  or  authority  of  a  so- 
vereign ;  and  what  it  is  tlmt  preserveth  or  disxaloeth  it. 

Thirdly,  what  is  a  Christian  commonwealth. 

LAfltly,  what  is  the  kingdom  i}f  darkness. 

Concerning  the  first,  there  is  a  saying  much  usur|)ed 
of  late,  that  wisdom  is  acquired,  not  by  reading  of  books. 
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but  of  men.  Consequently  whercunto,  those  jwrsona, 
that  for  the  most  part  eau  give  no  other  proof  of  being 
wise,  take  great  delight  to  i^how  what  they  think  they 
have  read  in  mcu,  by  uncharitable  censures  of  one 
another  behind  their  backs.  Bat  there  is  another  say- 
ing not  of  late  understood,  by  which  they  might  learn 
truly  to  read  one  another,  if  they  would  take  the  piuns  s 
that  is,  nosce  teipsum,  read  thyxelf :  which  was  not 
me-ant,  as  it  is  now  used,  to  countenance,  either  the 
barbarous  state  of  men  in  power,  towards  their  infe- 
riors ;  or  to  encourage  men  of  low  degree,  to  a  saucy 
behaviour  t<mnrds  their  betters ;  but  to  teach  us,  that 
for  the  ttimilitude  of  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  one 
man,  to  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  another,  whosoever 
lookcth  into  himself,  and  considereth  what  he  doth, 
when  he  dcies  thinks  ophe,  reasnu,  hopp,  fear^  &c.  and 
upon  what  grounds ;  he  shall  thereby  read  ai»d  know, 
what  are  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  all  other  men 
npon  the  like  occasions.  I  say  the  similitude  of  passlonSf 
which  are  the  same  in  all  men,  desire,  f^or^  hope,  &c ; 
not  the  similitude  of  the  objects  of  the  passions,  which 
are  the  things  desired^  /eared,  hoped^  &c :  for  these 
the  constitution  individual,  and  particular  education,  do 
so  vary,  and  they  are  so  easy  to  be  kept  from  our  know- 
ledge, that  the  characters  of  man's  heart,  blotted  and 
confounded  as  they  arc  with  dissembling,  lying,  conn- 
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terfeiting,  aiid  erroneous  doctrines,  are  legible  only  to 
him  that  searchctU  hearts.  And  tliougli  hy  men's  ac- 
tions we  do  discover  their  desig;n  sometimes ;  yet  to  do 
it  without  comparing  them  with  our  own,  and  distin- 
guishing all  circumstances,  by  which  the  case  may  come 
to  be  altered,  is  to  decypher  without  a  key,  and  be  for 
the  most  part  deceived,  by  too  much  trust,  or  by  too 
much  dif&deuce ;  as  he  that  reads,  is  himself  a  good  or 
evil  man. 

Btit  let  one  man  read  another  by  his  actions  never  so 
perfectly,  it  serves  him  only  with  liis  acquaintance,  which 
are  but  few.  He  that  is  to  govern  a  whole  nation,  must 
reml  in  himself,  not  this  or  that  particular  man ;  but 
mankind :  which  though  it  be  hard  to  do,  harder  than 
to  learn  ajiy  language  or  science ;  yet  when  I  shall  have 
set  down  my  own  reading  orderly,  and  perspicuously, 
the  pauis  left  another,  will  be  only  to  consider,  if  he 
also  find  not  the  same  in  himself.  For  this  kind  of 
doctrine  ndmitteth  no  other  demonstration. 
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Concerning  the  thought*  of  man,  I  will  consider 
them  fiTSt  singly,  and  attprwards  in  tnun,  or  de- 
{>eudenoe  upon  one  another.  Sinftly,  they  are  everj' 
one  a  reprexeatation  or  appearance^oi  some  quality, 
or  other  accident  of  a  body  without  us,  which  is 
commonly  called  an  object.  V\Tiit;h  objerrt  worketh 
on  tlie  eyes,  ears,  and  other  parts  of  a  man's  body  ; 
and  by  diversity  of  working,  produccth  tliversity  of 
appearances. 

The  original  of  them  all,  Ls  tliat  which  we  call 
SENSE,  for  there  is  no  conception  iu  a  man's  mind, 
which  liaUi  not  at  first,  totally,  or  by  parts,  been 
be-jKOtten  \i\Hm  the  orffans  of  sense.  The  rest  are 
derived  from  that  ori^jinal. 

To  know  the  natural  cause  of  sense,  is  not  very 
necessary  to  the  business  now  in  hand  j  and  I  have 
eli*ewhere  written  of  the  same  at  large.  Never- 
theless, to  fill  ea<;h  jKirt  of  my  present  inetliod,  I 
will  briefly  deliver  tlie  same  in  this  plaw. 

The  cause  of  Kense,  is  the  external  body,  or  object, 
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PART   I. 

1. 

SeuK. 


which  presseth  the  orpan  proper  to  each  sense, 
either  immediately,  ae  in  the  taste  and  touch ;  or 
mediately,  fLs  in  seeiiig:,  hearing,  and  sineUing';  which 
pressure,  t)y  the  mediation  of  the  nerves,  and  other 
strings  and  membranes  of  the  body,  continued  in- 
wards to  the  brain  and  heart,  causeth  there  a  re- 
sistance, or  counter-pressure,  or  endeavour  of  tlie 
heart  to  deUver  itself,  which  endeavour,  because 
outward^  seemeth  to  be  some  matter  without.  And 
this  Jieemhigj  lyr Jh/iry,  is  that  whiirli  men  eall  itense  ; 
and  consisteth,  Jis  to  the  eye,  in  a  light,  or  co/oiir 
Jiffured;  to  the  ear,  ui  a  xoiimi ;  to  the  nostril,  in 
an  odour  ;  to  tlie  tongue  and  palate,  in  a  savour; 
and  to  tlie  rest  of  the  body,  in  heat,  cold,  hardnexx, 
jtoftm'Jtg,  and  such  other  qualities  as  we  discern  by 
J'eelittg.  All  which  qualities,  called  «r/Mi7>/^,  are  in 
tlie  object,  tliat  causeth  them,  but  so  many  several 
motions  of  the  matter,  by  which  it  presseth  our 
organs  diversely.  Neither  in  us  that  are  pressed, 
are  they  any  thin^  else,  but  divers  motions ;  for 
motion  produceth  nothing  but  motion.  But  their 
Appearance  to  us  is  fiuicy,  the  same  waking,  that 
dreamintc.  And  as  pressina;,  rubbing,  or  striking 
the  eye,  makes  us  fancy  a  light ;  and  pressing  the 
ear,  producetli  a  din  ;  W)  do  the  bodies  also  we  see, 
or  hear,  pnidnoe  the  same  by  their  strong,,  though 
unobserved  action.  For  if  those  colours  and  sounds 
were  in  the  bodies,  or  objects  that  cause  them,  tl»ey 
could  not  be  severed  from  them,  as  by  glasses,  and 
in  echoes  by  reflection,  we  see  they  are ;  where  we 
know  the  thing  we  sec  is  in  one  place,  the  appear- 
ance in  another.  And  though  at  some  certain 
distance,  the  real  and  very  object  seem  invested 
with  the  fency  it  begets  in  us ;  yet  still  the  object 
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19  one  thino:,  the  iinag:e  or  fancy  is  another.     So    part  r. 

that  scnsf,  in  all  raj^cs,  is  nothins;  else  but  ori^nal    . 1; , 

fenny,  caused,  as  I  liave  said,  by  tiie  preswire,  that      se"w. 
is,  by  the  motion,  of  external  thingi-t  tipou  our  eyes, 
ears,  and  other  organs  thereunto  ordained. 

But  the  philosophy-schools,  thronph  all  the  nni* 
veraities  of  Christendom,  grounded  upon  certain 
texts  of  Aristotle,  teach  another  doctrine,  mid  say, 
for  the  cause  of  Pi>fo«,  that  the  thing^  seen,  sendeth 
forth  on  every  side  a  visible  species,  in  English,  a 
tinibie  nhotr,  apparition,  or  tixpeetj  or  a  being 
seen;  the  receiving  whereof  into  the  eye,  is  seeing. 

■  And  for  the  caose  o( bearing,  that  the  thing  heard, 
^undetli  forth  an  uNdihie  upecfe/t,  that  is  lui  aitdtbfe 
^Spec/,  or  audible  bein^  xeen;  whieh  entering  at 

the  ear,  maheth  bearing.     Nay,  for  the  cause  of 

■  undrrKtanding  also,  they  say  the  thing  understood, 
■■Ddrth  forth  an  intelligible  itpecies^  that  u«,  mi 
^wielJigible  being  seen;  which,  coming  into  the  un^ 

derstaiiding,  make^  us  understand.     I  say  not  this, 

I  as  disproWng  the  use  of  universities ;  hut  because 
I  aui  to  speak  hereafter  of  their  office  in  a  com- 
monwealth. I  must  let  you  see  on  all  occasions  by 
ihc  wny,  what  things  would  he  amended  in  themj 
Boioii^  which  the  frequency  of  insignificant  speech 
is  one. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP    IMAGINATION. 

That  when  a  thing  iie«  still,  unless  somewhat  else 
»lir  it,  it  will  he  still  for  ever,  is  a  truth  that  no 
mu  doabts  of.    But  that  when  a  thing  is  in  motion, 
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?/^T  T.  it  will  ptemally  be  in  motion,  unless  somewhat  else 
^._  "•  , ,  stay  it,  thouf>;h  the  reason  be  the  same,  namely, 
ini«gm»i]uu.  that  uothiug  can  chanj^e  itself,  is  not  so  easily  as- 
sented to.  For  men  measure,  not  only  other  men, 
but  all  other  thin^,  by  tliemselves ;  and  because 
they  find  themselves  subject  after  motion  to  pain, 
and  lassitude,  think  every  thing;  else  arrows  weur)* 
of  motion,  and  set^ks  repose  of  its  own  «Pt:ord ;  little 
cotisideritig.  whether  it  be  not  some  other  motion, 
wherein  tliat  desire  of  rest  they  find  in  themselves, 
consisteth.  From  hence  it  is,  that  the  schools  say, 
heavy  bodies  fall  downwards,  out  of  an  appetite  to 
rest,  and  to  conserve  their  nature  in  that  ]>Iace 
which  is  most  pnnier  for  them  ;  aseribiik{^:  appetite, 
and  knowlerigre  of  what  is  good  for  their  conserva- 
tion, which  is  more  than  man  has,  to  thino^i  inani- 
mate, absurdly. 

When  a  body  is  once  in  motion,  itmoveth,  unless 
sometbm^  else  hinder  it,  eternally  ;  and  whatsoever 
hiudreth  it,  cannot  in  an  instant,  but  in  time,  and 
by  degrees,  quite  extiuj^tish  it;  and  as  we  see  in 
the  water,  though  the  wind  cease,  the  waves  give 
not  over  rolling  for  a  long  time  after :  so  also  it 
happenetli  in  that  motion,  which  is  made  in  the 
internal  parts  of  a  man,  then,  when  he  sees,  dreams, 
&c.  For  alter  the  object  is  removed,  or  the  eye 
shut,  we  still  retain  an  image  of  the  thing  seen, 
though  more  obscure  than  when  we  see  it.  And 
this  is  it,  the  Latins  call  imaghtafion,  from  the 
image  made  in  seeing ;  and  apjily  the  same,  though 
improperly,  to  all  the  other  senses.  But  tlie  Greeks 
call  xXj'anc^ ;  which  signifies  appearance^  and  is  as 
proper  to  one  sense,  as  to  another.  Imagit^ation 
therefore  is  nothing  but  decaying  tense;  and  is 
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found  iu  men,  aud  many  other  living  creatures,  as    part  i. 
well  slwpiii^,  as  waking.  ^  -'j'-,^ 

The  Uri^ay  of  sf  iisp  in  men  wakins:,  is  not  the  iin«B>»«i<«- 
decav  of  the  motion  made  in  sense ;  but  an  ob- 
of  it,  in  such  maimer  as  the  U^ht  of  the 
sun  obw'ureth  tht?  lijBjht  of  the  stars;  whieh  stars 
do  DO  less  exercise  their  nrtue,  by  which  tliey  are 
visible,  iii  the  day  than  in  the  ni;;tht.  But  becaiise 
iunon^C  many  strokes,  winch  our  eyes,  ears,  and 
oilier  organs  receive  from  external  bodies,  the 
predominant  only  is  sensible;  therefore,  the 
%ht  of  the  sun  iM-ing  predominant,  we  are  not 
affected  with  the  action  of  the  stars.  And  any 
object  being  removed  firom  our  eyes,  though 
the  impression  it  made  in  us  remain,  yet  other 
abjectfi  mure  present  succeeding,  and  working 
uu  us,  the  imagination  of  the  past  is  obscured, 
aud  made  weak,  as  the  voice  of  a  man  is  in  the 
noise  of  the  day.  From  whence  it  tblloweth, 
that  the  longer  the  time  is,  aAer  the  sight  or  sense 
of  any  object,  the  weaker  is  the  imagination.  For 
the  cotitiniuil  change  of  man's  body  destroys  in 
time  the  parts  wliich  in  sense  were  moved  :  so  that 
distance  of  time,  aud  of  place,  hath  one  and  the 
same  effect  in  us.  For  as  at  a  great  distance  of 
place,  that  which  we  look  at  appears  dim,  and 
without  distinction  of  the  smaller  i>arts ;  and  as 
voices  grow  weak,  and  inarticulate  ;  so  also,  after 
great  distance  of  time,  our  imagination  of  the  past 
b  weak ;  and  we  lose,  for  example,  of  cities  we 
have  seen,  many  particular  streets,  and  uf  actions, 
many  particubir  circumstimces.  This  dei-nying 
«eiue.  when  we  would  e.\|)ress  the  thing  il,self,  I 
mean  fanctj  itself,  we  call  imu^'mation^  as  [  said 
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before :  but  when  we  would  express  the  decay, 
nnd  signify  that  the  sense  is  fading,  old,  and  past, 
it  is  called  memory.  So  tliat  iimi^uatioit  aud 
memory  are  but  one  tiling,  which  for  divers  cousi- 
rieratinns  hath  divers  names. 

Much  memory,  or  memory  of  many  things,  is 
called  experience.  Again,  imagination  being  only 
of  those  tilings  which  have  been  formerly  perceived 
by  sense,  either  all  at  once,  or  by  parts  at  several 
times;  the  former,  which  is  the  imiigining  the 
whole  object  as  it  was  presented  to  the  sense,  is 
simple  imagination,  as  when  cue  imagineth  a  man^ 
or  horse,  which  he  hath  seen  bc^fore.  The  other  is 
compounded;  as  when,  from  the  sight  of  a  man  at 
one  time,  and  of  a  horse  at  another,  we  conceive 
in  our  mind  a  Centaur.  So  when  a  man  com- 
poundeth  the  image  of  his  own  person  with  the 
image  of  the  actions  of  another  man,  as  when  a 
man  imngines  himself  a  Hercules  or  an  ^Mexander, 
whicli  happeneth  often  to  them  that  are  much 
taken  with  reading  of  romances,  it  is  a  compound 
imagination,  and  properly  but  a  fiction  of  the 
mind.  Tliere  be  also  other  imaginations  that  rise 
in  men,  though  waking,  from  the  great  impression 
made  in  sense  :  as  from  gazing  upon  tlie  sun,  the 
impression  leaves  an  image  of  the  sun  before  our 
s  a  long  time  after ;  and  from  being  long  and  ve- 
atteut  upon  geometrical  figures,  a  man 
dark,  though  awake,  have  the  images 
angles  before  his  eyes ;  which  kind  of 
BO  particular  name,  as  being  a  thhig 
.  commonly  fall  into  men's  discourse. 
ations  of  them  that  sleep  are  those 
ams.     And   these  also,  aft   all    other 
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imagmatious,  bave  been  before,  either  totaJly  or  hy 
parcels,  in  the  sense.  And  Ijecausc  in  sense,  the 
bmin  uuil  nenes,  which  are  the  necessary  or^ua 
of  sense,  are  so  benumbed  in  sleep,  as  not  easily  to 
be  moved  by  the  action  of  external  objeet£,  there 
can  ]iap|H'n  in  sleep  no  imagination,  and  therefore 
uu  dream,  but  what  proceeds  from  the  aj^itution  of 
the  inward  |>art«  of  mau's  body;  which  inward 
parts,  for  the  connexion  they  bave  with  the  brain, 
and  other  organs,  when  they  be  ilistemjH'red,  do 
keep  tiie  wune,  in  motion  ;  whereby  the  imagina- 
tions there  formerly  made,  ajtpear  as  if  a  man  were 
waking  ;  saving  that  the  oi^n»  of  sense  being 
now  benumbed,  so  a.s  tliere  is  no  new  obje<!t, 
wliich  can  master  and  obscure  them  with  a  more 
vigorous  impretjsion,  a  dream  must  needs  tie  more 
clear,  in  this  silence  of  sense,  than  our  waking 
thoughts.  And  hence  it  cometh  to  pajis,  that  it  is 
a  hard  matter,  and  by  many  thought  impossible,  to 
distinguish  exactly  between  sense  <ui(l  dreaming. 
For  my  jrart,  when  I  conader  that  in  dreams  I  do 
not  oft«n  nor  constantly  think  of  the  same  persons, 
places,  objects,  and  actions,  that  I  do  waking ;  nor 
remember  so  long  a  train  of  coherent  thoughts, 
dreaming,  as  at  utlier  times  ;  and  because  waking 
!  often  observe  the  absurdity  of  dreams,  but  never 
dreun  of  the  al>surdities  of  my  waking  thoughts  ; 
I  am  well  satisbed,  that  being  awake,  I  know  I 
dream  not,  though  when  1  dream  I  think  myself 
awuke. 

And  seeing  dreams  are  caused  by  the  distemper 

tKtme  of  the  inward  parts  of  the  body,  divers 

distempers   must   nceils    cause    diflVrent   dreams. 

And  liejice  it  is  that  lying  cold  breedetli  dreams  of 
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fear,  and  raiseth  the  thougJil  and  image  of  some 
fearfid  nbjwt,  the  motion  from  the  brain  to  the 
inner  ])arts  and  from  the  inner  parts  to  the  brain 
being  reoiprocal ;  and  that  as  anger  rauseth  heat 
in  some  parts  of  the  })ody  when  we  are  awake,  so 
when  we  sleep  the  (iierheating  of  the  same  parts 
causeth  anger,  and  raiseth  up  in  the  brain  the 
imagiiiatioit  of  lui  enemy.  In  the  same  manner, 
as  natural  kindness,  when  we  are  awake,  causeth 
desire,  and  desire  makes  heat  in  certain  other 
parts  of  tlie  bwiy  ;  so  also  too  murh  heat  In  those 
parts,  while  we  sleep,  raiseth  in  the  brain  an 
imagination  of  some  kindness  shonii.  In  sum,  our 
dreams  are  the  reverse  of  our  waking  imjigina- 
tions;  the  motion  when  we  are  awake  beginning  at 
one  end,  and  when  we  dream  at  another. 

The  most  difficult  diseeming  of  a  man's  dream, 
from  his  waking  thoi^hts,  is  then,  when  by  some 
aei'ident  we  observe  not  that  we  have  slp]>t :  which 
is  ejLsy  to  happen  to  a  man  full  of  fearful  thoughts, 
and  whose  conscience  is  much  troubU'd  ;  and  that 
sleepeth,  without  the  circumstances  of  going  to 
bed  or  )}Utting  off  his  clothes,  as  one  that  noddeth 
in  a  chair.  Kor  he  that  taketh  pains,  and  indus- 
triously lays  himself  to  sleep,  in  case  any  uncouth 
and  exorbitant  fancy  come  unto  him,  cannot  easily 
think  it  other  than  a  dream.  We  read  of  Marcus 
Brutus,  {one  that  had  his  life  given  him  by  Julius 
Oesar,  and  was  also  his  favourite,  and  notwith- 
standing murdered  him),  how  at  Philippi,  the 
niglit  before  he  gave  battle  to  .Angustus  Ciesar,  he 
saw  a  fearful  a])parition,  which  is  commonly  re- 
latetl  by  historians  as  a  vision:  but  considering 
the  circumstances,  one  may  easily  judge  to  have 


been  but  a  short  dream.  I'or  sitting  in  his  tent,  PA«r  i, 
pensive  and  troubled  with  the  horror  of  liis  msii  .„  ^'  _. 
aet,  it  wiw  not  hard  for  him,  slumbering  In  the  Apiwnii»M 
cold,  to  dream  of  that  which  most  afirighted  him  ; 
which  fear,  as  by  de^ees  it  made  him  wake,  so 
also  it  must  newls  make  the  apparition  by  dqn'ees 
to  vanish  ;  and  hariiig  no  iLSsurance  tliat  he  slept, 
he  could  have  no  cause  to  think  it  a  dream,  or  any 
thing  ]>nt  n  visinii.  And  this  is  no  ver)'  rare  accri- 
dent ;  for  pveji  they  that  be  perfectly  awake,  if 
they  be  timorous  and  superstitious,  possessed  with 
fearfid  talcs,  and  alone  in  the  dark,  are  subject  to 
the  like  fancies,  and  lielieve  they  see  spirits  and 
dead  men's  ghosts  walking  in  churchyards;  where- 
as it  is  either  their  fancy  only,  or  else  the  knavery 
of  such  |M^rs«ns  as  make  use  of  such  superstitious 
fear,  to  pass  disguised  in  the  night,  to  places  they 
would  not  be  known  to  haunt. 

From  this  ijtci"»rance  of  how  to  distingriish 
earns,  and  other  strong  fancies,  from  vision  and 
,  did  arise  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  religion  of 
the  Gentiles  m  time  past^  that  worshipped  satyrs, 
faniut,  nytnpks,  and  the  like ;  mid  now-a-dnys  the 
opinion  that  rude  people  have  of  fairies,  ghosts, 
and  goblins,  aaid  of  the  power  of  witches.  For  as 
for  witches,  I  think  not  that  their  witchcraft  is 
any  real  power-,  but  yet  that  they  are  justly 
punisheil,  for  tlie  false  belief  they  have  that  they 
can  do  such  mischief,  joined  with  their  purpose  to 
do  it  if  they  can ;  their  trade  being  nearer  to  a  new 
rehgioM  than  to  a  craft,  or  science.  And  for  fairies, 
fuid  walking  ghosts,  the  opinion  of  them  has,  I 
think,  been  on  pni^posp  either  taught  or  not  con- 
fined, to  keep  in  credit  the  use  of  exorcism,  of 
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PART  1.    croeses,  of  holy  water,  aiid  other  such  inventions 
- — i-,^    of  ghostly  men.    Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt. 


AppkriiMoa  but  God  can  make  unnatural  apparitions ;  but  that 
be  does  it  so  often,  as  uieti  iieeil  to  fear  such 
things,  more  than  tliey  fe,ar  the  stay  or  eliang«  of 
the  course  of  nature,  which  be  also  can  stay,  and 
chanp^e,  is  no  ptnnt  of  Christian  faith.  But  evil 
men  under  pretext  that  God  can  do  any  thing;,  are 
so  bold  as  to  say  any  thing  wlien  it  scnes  their 
turn,  though  they  think  it  untrue ;  it  is  the  part  of 
a  wise  man,  to  believe  them  no  fartlier,  than  right 
reason  makes  that  which  they  say,  appear  credible. 
If  this  superstitious  fear  of  spirits  were  taken 
away,  and  with  it,  prognostics  from  dreams,  false 
prophecies,  and  many  other  things  depending 
thereon,  by  wliich  crafty  lunbitious  persons  abuse 
the  simple  jienple,  men  wtmld  Ite  much  more  fitted 
than  they  are  for  civil  obedience. 

And  this  ought  to  be  the  work  of  the  schools : 
but  they  ratlier  n(>uri.sb  such  doctrine.  For,  not 
knowing  what  imagination  or  the  senses  are,  what 
they  receive,  they  leach  :  some  saying,  that  imagi- 
nations rise  of  tliemselves,  and  have  no  cause ; 
otliers,  that  they  rise  most  commordy  from  the 
will;  and  that  good  thoughts  arc  blown  (inspired) 
into  a  mmi  by  God,  and  evil  thoughts  by  the 
Devil ;  or  that  good  thoughts  arc  poured  (infused) 
into  a  man  by  God,  and  evil  ones  by  the  Devil. 
Some  say  the  senses  re<;eive  the  species  of  things, 
and  deliver  them  to  the  common  sense ;  and  the 
(wumiou  sense  delivers  them  over  to  the  fancy,  and 
the  fancy  to  the  memorj-,  and  the  memory  to  the 
judgment,  like  banding  of  things  from  one  to 
another,  with  many  words  making  uothhig  under- 
stood. 
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The  imagination  that  is  raised  in  man,  or  any    part  i. 
other  creature  imlued  with  the  faculty  of  ima^n     -     ^  .^ 
ing,  by  words,  or  i)ther    voluntary  sipus,  is  that  Umifntondii^ 
we  g:eneraUy  cidl  tmderstamUng ;  and  is  common 
to  man  and  beast.     For  a  dog  by  custom  will  tm- 
riersland  the  call,  or  the  nitiiig  of  his  master ;  and 
so  will  many  other  beasts.      That  miderstauding 
which  is  peculiar  to  man,  is  the  understanding  not 
only  his  will,  but  his  conceptions  and  thoughts,  by 
the  sequel  and  contexture  of  thf  niunes  of  things 
into  affirmations,  negations,  and  other  forms  of 
speech ;  and  of  thus  kind  of  understanding  I  shall 
speak  here4ift«r. 


CHiUTER  III. 

THR  C0N8EQURNCR  OR  TRAIN  OF  IMAGINA- 
TIONS. 

Bt  CoHseq Hence t  or  train  of  thoughts,  I  under 
Stand  that  sacce&sion  of  one  thought  to  another, 
which  is  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  discourse  in 
wonLs,  mental  discourse. 

When  a  man  thinketh  on  any  thing  whatsoever, 
his  next  thought  after,  is  not  altogether  so  casual  as 
it  seems  to  he.  Not  every  thought  to  every  thought 
snceeeds  indiiferentiy.  But  as  we  have  no  imagi- 
nation, whereof  we  have  not  formerly  Iwul  sense,  in 
whole,  or  in  parts ;  so  we  have  no  transition  from 
one  imagination  to  another,  whereof  we  never  had 
the  like  before  in  our  senses.  The  reason  whereof 
is  this.  All  faueies  are  motituis  within  us,  relies 
of  those  made  in  the  sense ;  and  those  motions  that 
immediately  succeeded  one  another  in  the  sense, 
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couttiiue  iJso  together  after  sense:  insomuch  as 
the  former  coming  again  to  take  place,  and  be  pre- 
dominant, Uie  latter  follow  eth,  by  coherence  of  the 
matter  moved,  in  sucli  manner,  as  water  upon  a 
plane  table  is  drawn  which  way  any  one  part  of  it 
is  /guided  by  the  finger.  But  because  in  sense,  to 
one  and  the  same  thijig  perceived,  sometimes  one 
thing,  sometimes  another  succcedeth,  it  comes  to 
pass  in  time,  that  in  the  inin^ining  of  any  thing, 
there  is  no  certainty  what  we  shall  imagine  next ; 
only  this  is  certain,  it  shall  be  somctliing  that  suc- 
ceeded the  same  before,  at  one  time  or  another. 

This  train  of  thoughts,  or  mental  discourse,  is  of 
two  sorts.  The  first  is  nngu'ulrd,  tcithoui  (hsign, 
and  inconstant;  wherein  there  is  no  passionate 
thought,  to  govern  and  direct  those  that  follow,  to 
itself,  as  the  end  and  scope  of  some  desire,  or  other 
passion :  in  which  case  the  thoughts  are  said  to 
wander,  and  seem  impertinent  one  to  another,  as 
in  a  dream.  Such  are  commonly  the  thoughts  of 
men,  that  are  not  only  without  company,  but  also 
without  care  of  any  thing ;  though  even  then  their 
thoughts  are  fus  busy  jus  at  other  times,  hut  without 
harmony ;  as  the  sound  which  a  lute  out  of  tune 
would  yield  to  any  man ;  or  in  tune,  to  one  that 
could  not  play.  And  yet  in  this  wild  ranging  of 
the  mind,  a  man  may  oft-times  ])erceive  the  way  of 
it,  and  the  dependance  of  one  thought  upon  another. 
iFor  in  a  discourse  of  our  present  civil  war,  what 
could  seem  mon*  n  ''ulU,  lliau  to  a^k,  a.**  one 
[did,  what  WHS  ih*^  v.:.'  :  n  IlMnmn  p(!nny?  Yet 
lie  eiih'M'en'v  to  me  wii*'  -t  enough.     For 

the  I  the  thought  of 

niys  ;   the 
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thon^ht  of  that,  brouj^ht  in  the  thonght  of  the  de- 
livering: up  of  Christ ;  ami  that  atrnin  the  thought 
of  the  thirty  peace,  which  was  the  price  of  tliat 
treason  ;  aiid  theiuM;  e-a.sily  fnllnned  that  inalioious 
qne-stion,  and  all  this  in  a  moment  of  time:  for 
thought  is  quick. 

The  second  is  more  c<>n8tant ;  aahcingreguiated'^^"^^^ 
by  some  desire,  and  desi^.  For  the  impression  wbXikI. 
made  by  such  thinji^  a^  we  desire,  or  fear,  is  strong", 
and  permanent,  or,  if  it  cease  for  a  time,  of  quick 
retom  :  so  strong-  it  is  sometimes,  as  to  hinder  and 
break  our  sleep.  From  desire,  ariseth  the  thought 
of  some  means  we  have  seen  produce  the  like  of 
that  which  we  aim  at ;  and  from  the  thought  of 
that,  the  thought  of  means  to  that  mean  ;  and  so 
continually,  till  we  come  to  some  beginning  withm 
our  own  power.  And  because  the  end,  by  the 
greatness  of  the  impression,  comes  often  to  mind, 
in  cjise  our  thoughts  begin  to  wander,  they  are 
quickly  again  reduced  into  the  way :  which  ob- 
served by  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  made  him 
give  men  this  precejit,  which  is  now  worn  out,  Res- 
pice Jinem ;  that  is  to  say,  in  all  your  actions,  look 
often  upon  what  you  would  have,  as  the  thing  that 
Erects  all  your  thoughts  in  tlie  way  to  attain  it. 

The  train  of  regrtdated  thoughts  is  of  two  kinds ; 
one,  when  of  an  effect  imagined  we  seek  the  causes, 
or  means  that  produce  it :  and  this  is  common  to 
man  and  beast.  The  other  is,  when  imagining  any 
thing  whatsoever,  we  seek  all  the  possible  effects, 
that  c^n  by  it  be  produce<l ;  that  is  to  say,  we  ima- 
gine what  we  can  do  with  it,  when  we  have  it.  Of 
vhich  I  have  not  at  any  time  seen  any  sign,  but  in 
rnan  only  :  for  this  is  a  curiosity  hardly  incident 
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PART  1.    to  the  natore  of  any  living  creature  that  has  no 

_,! -    other  passion  but  sensual,  such  as  nre  huitjtjer,  thirst, 

lust,  and  nTiger.  In  sum,  the  discoursR  of  the 
mind,  when  it  is  {governed  by  desi^,  is  nothing  but 
seeking,  or  the  feculty  of  invention,  which  the  La- 
tins called  sagacitax,  and  soleriia:  a  hunting  out 
of  the  causes,  of  some  effect,  present  or  past ;  or  of 
the  effects,  of  some  present  or  past  caose.  Some- 
times a  man  seeks  what  he  hath  lost ;  and  from 
that  place,  and  time,  wherehi  he  mUses  it,  his  mind 
nms  back,  from  place  to  place,  and  time  to  time, 
to  find  where,  and  when  he  had  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  find  some  certain,  and  limited  time  and  place, 
in  which  to  hee^n  a  method  of  seeking.  Aj?ain, 
from  thence,  his  thoughts  run  over  the  same  places 
and  times,  to  find  what  action,  or  other  occasion 
lumemhrwiw.  might  make  him  lose  it.  This  we  call  rcmem-^ 
hranre,  or  calling'  to  mind :  the  Latins  call  it  re- 
tn'miscentia^  as  it  were  a  re-conmng  of  our  former 
actions. 

Sometimes  a  man  knows  a  place  determinate, 
within  the  compass  whereof  he  is  to  seek ;  and 
tlien  his  tliouphts  run  over  all  the  jrarts  thereof,  in 
the  same  manner  as  one  would  sweep  a  room,  to 
find  a  jewel ;  or  as  a  spaniel  rang:es  the  field,  till 
he  find  a  scent ;  or  as  a  man  should  run  over  the 
alphabet,  to  start  a  rhyme. 

Sometimes  a  man  desires  to  know  tlie  event  of  an 
action ;  and  then  he  thinketh  of  some  like  action 
p-<  -  i.T  the  events  thereof  one  after  another; 
f-"  '  I'ke  event-s  will  follow  like  actions.     As 

*'  e«  what  will  become  of  a  criminal,  re- 

'^  seen  follow  on  the  like  crime  be- 
:  Uus  order  of  thoughts,  the  crime,  the 
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officer,   the  prison,  the  judge,  and   the  ftallowfl.    part  t. 

^\^lich  kind  of  thoughts,  is  c&Wodfare^ifr^f,  and   . !l 

prudence,  or  providence ;  and  f<ometiine8  wmdom  ; 
though  sueh  conjecture,  thn^ugh  the  difficulty  of 
obsen-ing  all  cirouuistaiices,  Ix;  very  fallacious. 
But  this  is  certain ;  by  how  much  one  man  has 
more  experience  of  things  piLSt,  than  another,  by 
so  much  also  he  is  more  ]irudent,  and  his  expecta- 
tions the  seldomer  fail  him.  The  present  only  has 
a  being  in  nature  ;  things  past  have  a  Iwitig  in  the 
memory  only,  but  things  to  come  have  no  being  at 
all ;  xkcfHtiire  being  but  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  ap- 
plying the  sequels  of  actions  past,  to  the  actions 
that  are  prewnt;  which  with  most  certJiinty  is 
done  by  him  that  has  most  experience,  but  not 
»-ith  certainty  enough.  Ajid  though  it  be  called 
prudence,  when  the  event  ans^vereth  our  expectJi- 
tion ;  yet  in  its  own  nature,  it  is  but  presumption. 
For  the  foresight  of  things  to  come,  which  is  pro- 
ndence,  belongs  only  to  him  by  whose  will  they 
are  to  come.  From  him  only,  and  supematurally, 
proceeds  prophecy.  The  best  prophet  uaturally  is 
the  best  guesser :  and  the  l»est  guesser,  he  that  is 
most  ver^ied  and  stiulied  in  the  mattere  he  guesses 
at :  for  he  hath  most  sif^ns  to  guess  by. 

A  *if!;n  is  the  evident  antecedent  of  the  con-  spifc 
sequent ;  and  eontrurily,  the  conseqwent  of  the 
antecedent,  when  the  like  consequences  have  l>eeii 
observed,  before :  and  the  oftener  they  have  been 
obserrefl,  the  less  uncertain  is  the  sign.  And 
therefore  he  that  has  most  experience  in  any  kind  of 
business,  has  most  signs,  wliereby  to  guess  at  the 
fttture  time  ;  and  consequently  is  the  most  prudent: 
and  so  much  more  prudent  than  he  that  is  new  in 
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that  kind  of  business,  as  not  to  l>e  equalted  by  any 
mlvuiitai^e  of  natural  and  extemporary  wit :  though 
perhaps  many  youug  men  think  the  contrary'. 

Nevertheless  It  is  not  prudence  that  distinguish- 
eth  man  from  beast.  There  be  beasts,  tliat  at  a 
yeur  old  observe  more,  and  pursue  that  which  is 
for  their  good,  more  prudently,  than  a  child  can 
do  at  ten. 

As  prudence  i^  apregumpfiotmf  thejuture^cott- 
tracted  from  the  experieHCc  of  time  past:  so  there 
is  a  presumption  of  thiu^  past  taken  from  other 
things,  not  future,  but  past  also.  Fur  he  that  hath 
seen  by  what  courses  and  degrees  a  tiourisliing 
state  hath  first  come  into  civil  war,  and  then  to 
ruin :  upon  the  sight  of  the  ruins  of  any  other  state, 
will  guess,  the  like  war,  and  the  like  courses  have 
been  there  also.  But  this  conjectiu^,  has  the  same 
uncertmnty  almost  with  the  conjecture  of  the  future; 
both  being  grounded  only  upon  experience. 

There  is  no  other  act  of  man's  mind,  that  I  can 
remember,  natui-ally  planted  in  him,  so  as  to  need 
no  other  thing,  to  the  exercise  of  it.  but  to  be  bora 
a  man,  and  live  with  the  use  of  his  five  senses. 
Tliosc  other  faculties,  of  which  I  shall  spt?ak  by 
and  by,  and  which  seem  proper  to  man  only,  are 
acquired  and  increased  by  study  and  industry; 
and  of  most  men  learned  by  instruction,  and  disci- 
pline ;  and  proceed  all  from  the  invention  of  words, 
and  speech.  Fur  besides  sense,  and  thoughts,  and 
the  train  of  thoughts,  the  mind  of  man  has  no  other 
motion  :  though  by  the  help  of  speech,  and  method, 
the  same  faculties  may  be  improved  to  such  a 
height,  n.s  to  distinguish  men  from  all  other  living 
Teatures. 


TRAIN  OP  IMAQiNATIONS. 
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Vhatfioever  we  imagine  is  Jiiiite 
jthere  is  no  idea,  or  conception  of  any  thint*;  \vc  call 
iilfinilr.  No  man  (run  tiavr  in  his  mind  an  Imai^; 
of  infinite  magniludi^ ;  nor  conceivf  iutinite  swifu 
infinite  time,  or  infinitt  force,  or  infinite 
)wer.  Wlien  we  say  any  thln^  is  infinite,  we 
fy  only,  thai  we  are  not  able  to  coiiewve  tlie 
and  bounds  of  the  things  named  ;  having  no 
comniption  of  the  thinj?,  but  of  our  own  inability. 
And  therefore  the  name  of  God  is  used,  not  to  make 
us  conceive  him,  for  he  is  incomprchentiible ;  and 
his  greatness,  and  power  are  unconceivable ;  but 
that  we  may  honour  him.  Also  betmuse,  whaLso- 
tver,  as  I  said  before,  we  conceive,  has  been  i>er- 
fceived  first  by  sense,  either  all  at  onee,  or  by  parts; 
a  man  can  have  no  thought,  reprt'senting  any  thing, 
not  subject  to  sense.  No  man  therefore  caii 
conceive  any  thing,  but  he  must  conceive  it  in 
somr  platv :  and  indued  with  some  determinatt* 
magnitude  ;  and  which  may  be  divided  into  parts ; 
nor  that  any  thing  is  all  in  this  plax^^,  and  all  in 
aiujther  place  at  the  same  time;  nor  that  two,  or 
more  things  can  be  in  one,  and  the  same  i)laee  at 
once :  for  none  of  these  tilings  ever  have,  nor  can 
be  incident  to  sense ;  but  are  absurd  speeches, 
[cn  u]>on  credit,  without  any  signification  at  all, 
deceived  philosophers,  and  deceived,  or  de- 
iving  schoolmen. 


I  nftutui. 


VOL.  III. 


Original 
ot'  *pcc  ch. 


The  invention  of  printings  thou^rh  inf^enious,  com- 
par«l  with  the  invention  of  ietterg,  is  no  great 
matter.  But  who  was  the  first  that  found  the  tise 
of  letters,  is  not  known.  He  that  first  brought 
them  into  Greene,  men  say  was  Cadmus,  the  son  of 
Ag;enor,  king  of  Phcenicia.  A  profitable  invention 
for  continuing  the  memory  of  time  past,  and  the 
conjunction  of  mankind,  dispersed  Into  so  many, 
and  distant  regions  of  the  earth ;  and  withal  diffi- 
cult, as  proceeding  from  n  watchful  observation 
of  the  divers  motions  of  the  tongue,  palate,  lips, 
and  other  organs  of  speech ;  whereby  to  make  as 
many  differences  of  characters,  to  remember  them. 
But  the  most  noljle  and  profitable  uiventiou  of  all 
other,  was  that  of  speech,  consbting  of  nameji  or 
appcilatioiitt,M\^  their  connexion;  whereby  men 
register  their  thoughts ;  recall  them  when  they  are 
past;  and  also  declare  them  one  to  another  for 
mutual  utility  and  enuversaticui ;  without  which, 
there  had  been  aniougist  men,  neither  common- 
wealth, nor  society,  nor  contract,  nor  peace,  no 
more  than  amongst  lions,  bears,  and  wolves,  I'he 
first  author  of  upeecft  was  God  himself,  that  in- 
structed Adam  how  to  name  such  creatures  as  he 
presented  to  his  sight ;  for  the  Scripture  goeth  no 
further  iu  thi&  matter.     But  this  was  sufficient  to 
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time,  90  much  lan^age  mi^lit  be  gotten,  as  he  ha«l 
fouiid  us«  fur  ;  tliotigh  not  so  e(>])ions,  as  aii  orator 
or  philosopher  has  need  of :  for  I  do  not  And  auy 
tluDj^  in  the  Scripture,  out  of  which,  directly  or  by 
eoQsequeuee,oaii  be  gathered,  thatAdainu  as  taught 
the  names  of  all  figures,  nuin>)ers,  measures,  colours, 
Rounds,  fancies,  relations ;  much  Ic^is  the  names  of 
words  and  speeeli,  as  genera/,  specittl,  nffiriimtive^ 
Hegatite^  interrogative,  optatite,  iti/t/ii/tce,  all 
which  are  useftii ;  and  least  of  all,  o^  entity,  inteM- 
iion&tity^  qnitiditij^  and  other  insignificant  words 
of  the  school. 

But  all  this  language  gotten,  and  augmented  by 
Adam  and  his  posterity, wasaeain lost atlhe Tower 
of  Babel,  when,  by  the  hand  of  God,  every  man  was 
stricken,  for  his  rebellion,  with  an  oblixion  of  hia 
former  language.  And  being  hereby  forced  to  dis- 
perse themselves  hito  several  parts  of  tlie  world,  it 
must  needs  be,  that  the  diversity  of  tongues  that 
BOW  is,  proceeded  by  degrees  from  them,  in  such 
manner,  as  need,  the  mother  of  all  inveutinns,  taught 
them ;  and  in  trai:t  of  time  grew  everywhere  more 
copious. 

The  general  use  of  speech,  is  to  transfer  our^**"*. 
mental  diw'ourse,  into  verbal ;  or  the  train  of  our 
tbonghts,  into  a  train  of  words  :  and  that  for  two 
commodities,  whereof  one  is  the  registering  of  the 
COQMquenees  of  our  thoughts  ;  which  l>eing  apt  to 
dip  out  of  our  memory,  and  put  us  to  a  new  labour, 
may  again  be  recalled,  by  such  words  as  they  were 
marked  by.  So  that  the  first  use  of  names  is  to 
serve  for  markSy  or  tioteit  of  remembrance.  Another 
is,  when  many  use  the  same  wonls,  to  signify,  by 
tbeir  connexion  and  order,  one  to  another,  what 
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they  conceive,  or  thiuk  of  each  matter ;  and  alsq 
what  they  desire,  fear,  or  have  any  other  passioit 
for.  And  for  this  use  they  are  called  siffu^.  S]jecial 
uses  of  spee<;h  are  these;  first,  to  ref^Lster,  what  by 
cogitation,  we  find  to  be  the  cause  of  any  thing:, 
present  or  past ;  and  what  we  find  thin^  pre-sent 
or  past  may  produce,  or  effect;  which  in  sura,  is 
acquiring  of  arts.  Secondly,  to  show  to  ethers 
that  knowledge  which  we  have  attained,  which  is. 
to  counsel  and  teach  one  another.  Thirdly,  to  make 
known  to  others  our  wills  and  purposes,  that  we 
may  have  the  mutuiU  help  of  one  another.  Fourthly, 
to  please  and  delight  ourselves  and  others,  by  play- 
ing with  our  wonls,  for  pleasure  or  ornament,  in- 
nocently. 

To  these  uses,  there  are  also  four  correspondent 
abuses.  First,  when  men  register  their  thoughts 
wrong,  by  the  inconstancy  of  the  signification  of 
their  words ;  by  which  they  register  for  their  con- 
ception, that  which  they  never  conceived,  and  so 
.deceive  themselves.  Secondly,  when  they  use  words 
metaphorically ;  that  is,  in  other  sense  than  that 
they  are  ordained  for :  and  thereby  deceive  others. 
Tliirdly,  by  words,  when  they  declare  that  to  I)e 
their  will,  which  is  not.  Fourthly,  when  they  use 
them  to  grieve  one  another ;  for  seeing  nature  hath 
armed  hving  creatures,  some  with  teeth,  some  with 
horns,  and  some  with  han(U,  to  grieve  an  enemy, 
it  is  but  an  abuse  of  speech,  to  grieve  him  with  the 
tongue,  mdcsK  it  be  one  whom  we  are  obhgcd  to 
govern ;  and  then  it  is  not  to  grieve,  but  to  cor- 
rect and  amend. 

The  manner  how  speech  sen'eth  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  consequence  of  causes  and  effects. 
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conststeth  id  the  impusing  of  names,  and  the  com-    paut  i. 

nexioH  of  them.  . I . 

Of  names,  some  are  proper,  artel  sinenlnr  to  one  Namf^propw 

,,.  _  ,,  ,.  ",.  and  commoft, 

only  thing,  as  Peter ^  John,  f/tis  mttn^  tni.i  tree ; 
and  some  are  common  to  many  tilings,  man,  horsey 
tree;  every  of  whieh,  though  hu!  one  name,  is 
nevertheless  the  name  of  divers  pHrti<Hilar  things; 
in  respect  of  all  which  together,  it  is  called  an 
unirersal :  there  heing  nothing  in  tlie  world  uni-  Uai^nai. 
versa]  but  names :  for  the  things  named  are  every 
one  of  them  individmU  and  singular. 

C>ne  universal  name  is  imi>(»sed  on  many  things, 
for  their  similitude  in  some  quality,  or  other  acci- 
dent: and  whereas  a  proper  name  bnngeth  to  mind 
^e  thing  oiJy,  miiversals  recall  any  one  of  those 

y- 

And  of  names  amversal,  some  are  of  more,  and 
some  of  less  extent ;  the  larger  comprehending 
the  Ipjw  large;  and  some  agaui  of  equal  extent, 
rompreheiKling  each  other  reciprocally.  As  for 
example :  the  name  bothj  Is  of  larger  signihcation 
than  the  word  w<7«,  andcompreheudethit;  and  the 
names  man  and  raiiona/,  are  of  equal  extent,  com- 
prehending mutually  one  another.  But  here  we 
must  take  notice,  that  liy  a  name  is  not  always  uii- 
deretood,  as  in  grammar,  one  only  word ;  but  some- 
times, !>y  oircTimlorution,  many  words  together. 
For  alt  these  wonls,  he  that,  in  his  uctiomt  ohaerveih 
the  iatv«  of  his  country^  make  but  one  name,  equi- 
valent to  this  one  word,  jitst. 

By  this  imiKisition  of  names,  some  of  larger,  some 
of  stricter  signification,  we  turn  the  reckoning  of 
the  cotisi^qucnces  of  things  imaghied  in  the  mind, 
into  a  reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  ap|H-llatiouSi 
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For  example :  a  man  that  hath  no  nse  of  speech  at 
all,  such  as  is  born  and  remains  perfectly  deaf  and 
dumb,  if  he  set  before  hi?  eyes  a  triangle,  and  by 
it  two  right  auf^les,  sneh  as  are  the  comers  of  a 
square  figuie,  he  may,  by  meditatiou,  compare  and 
find,  that  the  three  angles  of  that  triangle,  are 
equal  to  those  tvt'o  rig;ht  angles  that  stand  by  it. 
But  if  another  triangle  be  shown  him,  different  in 
shape  from  the  former,  he  rannot  know,  without  a 
new  labour,  whether  the  three  angles  of  that  also 
be  equal  to  the  same.  But  he  that  hath  the  use  of 
words,  when  he  observes,  that  such  equality  was 
consequent,  not  to  the  length  of  the  sides,  nor  to 
any  other  particular  thing  in  his  triangle;  but  only 
to  tliis,  that  the  sides  were  straight,  and  the  angles 
three ;  and  that  that  was  all,  for  which  he  named  it 
a  triangle ;  will  boldly  conclude  universally,  that 
such  equality  of  angles  is  in  all  triangles  whatsoever; 
and  register  his  invention  in  tliese  general  terms, 
every  triaitgtf  hath  iU  three  angles  equal  to  two 
right  angles.  And  tlius  the  consequence  found  in 
one  particular,  comes  to  be  registered  aud  remem- 
bered, as  a  universal  rule,  and  discharges  our 
mental  reckoning,  of  time  and  place,  and  delivers 
us  from  all  labour  of  the  mind,  saving  the  first, 
and  makes  that  whicli  was  found  true  herey  and 
now,  to  be  tnie  in  all  times  and  places. 

Bat  the  use  of  words  in  registering  our  thoughts 
nothing  so  evident  as  in  numbering.  A  na- 
lol  that  could  never  learn  by  heart  the  onler 
»ral  words,  as  one,  two,  and  threcj  may  ob- 
rery  stroke  of  the  clock,  and  nod  to  it,  or 
,  one,  OHCy  but  can  never  know  what  hour 
.     And  it  seems,  there  was  a  time  when 
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thoae  names  of  iiumber  were  not  in  use  ;  and  men 
were  fein  to  apply  their  fiiipers  of  one  nr  Ixith  hands, 
to  those  thin^  they  desired  to  keep  neeount  of ; 
Olid  that  thence  it  proceeded,  that  now  our  numeral 
words  are  bnt  ten,  in  any  nation,  and  in  some  but 
five;  and  then  they  heg:in  agaiit.  And  he  that  ean  tell 
ten,  if  be  recite  them  out  of  order,  will  lose  himself, 
and  not  know  whfu  he  has  done.  Much  less  will 
he  be  able  to  aild,  and  Kuhtraet,  tuid  perform  all 
other  operations  of  arithmetic.  So  that  without 
wordit  there  is  no  |K>Mfiibility  of  retrkoning^  of  num- 
bers; mueh  less  of  raiignitudes,  of  swiftness,  of  force, 
aud  other  tiling,  the  reckonings  whereof  are  nc* 
«esMry  to  the  l>eing;,  or  we!l-bf  ing  of  mankind. 
■  When  two  names  are  joined  tof!;(?ther  into  a  con- 

I  sequence,  or  affirmation,  as  thus,  a  man  is  a  iiring 
I  erratvre ;  or  thus,  ;/  he  be  a  man,  he  ix  a  firing 
I  crraittre ;  if  the  latter  name,  /ict/tf^  ereatitre,  sig- 
I  nify  all  that  the  former  name  man  sicruifietli,  then 
I  ihe  itAtrmation,  or  consequence,  is  true;  otherwise 
I  faUe.  For  true  ni\(\/alMe  are  attributes  of  speech, 
B  not  of  tilings.  Aud  where  speech  is  not,  there  Is 
^b^rither  trnth  nor  fahehond :  error  there  may  be, 
PIb  whi'U  we  expect  that  which  shall  not  be,  or 
ffusprct  what  has  not  been ;  but  in  neither  case  can 
a  nuui  be  chnr^d  with  uutruth. 

Seeinpf  then  that  Irutli  consisteth  in  the  ripjht  N»f«»ity  of 
ordering  »f  names  in  <>\ir  affirmations,  a  man  that 
Mseketh  precise  trnth  had  need  l«  remember  what 
every  name  he  uses  stximLs  f«r,  and  to  place  it  ac- 
fordinsly,  or  else  he  will  find  himself  entangrled  in 
word"*,  a»  a  bird  in  lime  twigs,  the  more  he  stru^- 
(Cle*  the  more  belimed.  Aud  therefore  in  fceimie- 
iry,  which  is  the  only  science  that  it  hath  pleased 
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God  hitherto  to  bestow  on  mankind,  men  br^n 
at  sfttlins;  tin-  sii^iifiwitions  of  their  words  ;  which 
settling  of  sigiiiBcrations  they  call  thfinitiuntt,  and 
plnrp  them  in  the  beginning  of  tlieir  reckoning. 

By  this  it  appears  how  necessary  it  is  for  any 
man  tlint  aspires  to  tnie  knowledge,  to  exainine 
the  definitions  of  former  authors ;  and  either  to 
eorrpct  them,  where  they  are  negligently  set  down, 
or  to  make  them  himself.  For  the  errors  of  defi- 
nitions multiply  themselves  according  as  the 
rerkouin^  pnnreetLs,  and  lend  incii  into  absurdities, 
w^hirh  at  last  they  see,  but  cannot  avoi<l,  without 
reckoning  anew  from  the  begimnng,  in  which 
lies  the  foundation  of  tlieir  erroi-s.  From  whence 
it  hapjiens,  that  they  which  trust  to  books  do  as 
they  that  oast  up  many  little  sums  into  a  greater, 
without  considering  whether  those  little  sums  were 
rightly  east  up  or  not ;  and  at  liu*it  finding  the 
error  visible,  and  not  mistnisting  their  first 
grounds,  know  not  which  way  to  clear  themselves, 
but  s])eud  time  iit  fluttering  over  their  books ;  as 
birds  that  entering  by  the  chimney,  and  finding 
themselves  enclosed  in  a  chamber,  flutter  at  the 
false  light  of  a  glass  window,  for  want  of  wit  to 
consider  which  way  they  came  in.  So  that  in  the 
right  definition  of  names  lies  the  first  use  of 
speech ;  ^vhich  is  the  acquisition  of  science ;  and 
in  wrong,  or  no  definitions,  lies  the  first  abuse  ; 
from  which  proceed  all  false  and  senseless  tenets ; 
.I*  1  ■■  those  men  that  take  their  mstructioa 
''iv>rity  of  luioks,  and  not  from  their 
to  be  as  much  below  the  condi- 
gn, as  men  endued  with  true 
it.     For  between  Inie  science 
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and  erroneous  dootriiies,  iirnorance  is  in  the  mid-  part  i 
die.  Natural  sense  an<l  imnpnation  are  not  sub-  „__%_ 
jecl  to  alisurdity.  Nature  itwlf  eannot  err ;  and 
as  meit  ahfuiud  in  e()|ti<)usnpss  of  lanicua^e,  so  tliey 
become  more  wise,  or  more  mad  than  ordinary. 
Nor  is  it  possible  without  letters  for  any  man  to 
bec-ome  either  excelh'utly  wise,  or,  unless  his  me- 
mory Im"  hurt  by  disease  or  ill  constitution  of 
or^ne,  excellently  foolish.  For  words  are  wise 
men's  eounters,  they  do  but  reckon  by  them ;  but 
they  are  the  money  of  fools,  that  value  them  by 
the  authoritj'  of  an  Aristotle,  a  Cicero,  or  a  Tho- 
mas, or  any  oilier  doctor  whatsoever,  if  but  a  man. 

Siihjeft  iff  natnes^  is  whatsoever  can   enter  into  f^'"^**' »» 

1-11-  11  111  nsuies, 

or  be  considered  m  an  account,  and  Im'  added  one 
to  another  to  make  a  siim,  or  subtracted  one  from 
miother  and  leave  a  remainder.  Tlie  Latins  called 
accounts  of  money  rattones,  and  accounting  rettio- 
ctNafio  :  and  that  which  we  in  bills  or  books  of 
account  irall  items,  they  call  nnwina,  that  is  names ; 
and  thence  it  seems  to  proceed,  that  they  extended 
the  word  ratio  to  the  facult)'  of  reckoning  in  all 
other  thines.  Tlie  Creeks  have  hut  one  word, 
Xoyoci  for  both  Jipeeck  and  reason  ;  not  that  they 
ihoueht  there  was  no  s}wech  without  reason,  but 
MO  n-asoniiisr  without  speech :  and  the  act  of 
reasoning  they  ctjiIImI  st//foi^/s?»,  which  sipiificth 
Kumni'uig  up  of  the  consequences  of  one  sayinj;  to 
another.  And  because  the  same  thing  may  enter 
into  account  for  divers  lu-eidents,  their  names  are, 
to  show  that  diversity,  diversly  wTcstcd  an<l  diver- 
wfied.  Tliis  diversity  of  names  may  be  reduced  to 
four  general  heads. 
First,  a  thing  may  enter  into  ac^'ount  tor  matter 


tT  I.    or  body  ;    as  living,  sensible,  rutioNtil,  hot,  r.oUtt 

^^ ,    moved,  quiet ;    with   all  which  names   the   word 

i«.    taaiier,  or  bodtj,  is  understood.;   all  such  beiug 
names  of  matter. 

Secondly,  it  may  enter  into  account,  or  l>e  con- 
sidered, for  some  luritlcnt  or  quality  which  we 
conceive  to  be  in  it ;  as  for  being  moved,  for  being 
so  long,  for  being  hot,  &c.;  and  then,  of  the  name 
of  the  tiling  itself,  by  a  little  chmige  or  wresting, 
we  make  a  name  for  that  awntlcnt,  which  wc  con- 
sider ;  and  for  living  put  into  the  account  life ; 
for  moved,  mot  ion;  for  hot,  heat;  for  long,  length, 
and  the  like :  and  all  mich  names  are  the  names  of 
the  accidents  and  properties  by  which  one  matter 
and  body  is  diHttnguishe<l  from  another.  Thtsc 
are  (^aJled  names  abstract,  becyiuse  severed,  not 
from  matter,  but  from  the  account  of  matter. 

Thirdly,  we  brinff  into  account  the  properties  of 
our  own  bodies,  whereby  we  make  such  distinction; 
Hfi  when  anything  is  seen  by  us,  we  reckon  not  the 
thiu^  itself,  but  the  sight,  iht  colour,  the  idea  of  it 
in  the  fiuicy:  and  \%iieii  anything  is  heiu-d,  we 
reckon  it  not,  but  the  hearing  or  sound  only,  which 
is  our  fancy  or  conception  of  it  by  the  ear ;  and 
such  are  names  of  fancies. 

Fourthly,  we  bring  into  account,  consider,  and 
give  names,  \.o  names  themselves,  and  to  speeches: 
for    general,    universal,   special,   etjuirocal,    are 

»  names  of  names.  Ami  affirmation,  inter rogatioiti 
rummandment,  narration,  syllogism,  sermon^  ora- 
iion,  and  many  other  such,  are  names  of  siM^ches. 
»»n»*«  And  this  is  all  the  variety  of  names  positive ; 
■  which  are  put  to  mark  somewhat  which  is  in 
k     nature,  or  mav  be  feigned  by  the  mind  of  man,  as 
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bodies  that  are,  or  may  be  t-onccived  to  be  ;  or  of  imrt  i. 
bodies,  the  propt'rti(»«  that  are,  or  may  he  feigned  *•  , 
to  be  ;  or  words  and  speech. 

There  be  also  other  Dames,  called  negative,  N'«»''«  ^ 
whirh  are  notes  t»  signify  t}mt  u  word  is  not  the  *et'  <*•»- 
name  of  the  thuig  in  qiiention ;  as  these  words, 
Hothinft,  no  man^  it\fimtey  indocible,  three  want 
four,  and  the  like  ;  wlneh  are  nevertheless  of  use 
iu  reckoning,  or  in  correcting  of  reckoning,  and 
call  to  mind  our  past  cogitations,,  though  they  be 
not  name^  of  miy  thing,  herause  they  make  us  re- 
fuse to  admit  of  names  not  rightly  nued. 

AU  other  names  are  but  insignificant  sounds ;  ^'>'^* 

,  iniigiuficaul. 

d  those  of  two  sorts.  One  when  they  are  new, 
d  yet  their  meaning  not  explained  by  definition ; 
whereof  there  have  been  abundance  coined  by 
schoolmen,  and  puzzled  philos«)pher8. 

Another,  when  men  make  a  name  of  two  names, 
whose  significations  arc  contradictory  and  incon- 
sistent; as  this  name,  an  incorporeal  hotiy^  or, 
which  Ls  all  one,  an  incorjmreal  xuftjitance,  and  a 
great  number  more.  For  whensoever  any  affirma- 
tion is  false,  the  two  names  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, put  together  and  made  one,  signify  nothing 
at  all.  For  example,  if  it  be  a  false  aftirmatiou  to 
sav  a  quat/ratif^Ie  i*  ronnd,  the  word  round  qua- 
dranffle  signifies  nothing,  but  is  a  mere  sound. 
So  likeivise,  if  it  be  false  to  say  that  virtue  (ran  be 
poured,  or  blown  up  and  down,  the  words  in^ 
poured  rirtue,  inbhwn  virtue,  arc  as  absurd  and 
insignificant  as  a  round  quadrangle.  And  there- 
fore you  shall  hardly  meet  with  a  senseless  and  iii- 
si^ifiraiit  word,  that  is  not  made  up  of  some  Latin 
or  Greek  names.     A.  Frenchman  seldom  hears  oar 
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Saviour  calkn!  by  the  name  of  parole,  but  by  the 
name  of  verbe  often ;  yet  rerbe  and  parole  tiiffer 
uo  more,  but  that  one  is  Latin,  the  otlier  French. 
Undenunding  When  a  man,  tipon  the  hearinc;  of  any  speech, 
hath  those  tbous;hts  wliirh  tlie  words  of  tlrnt  .speech 
and  their  connexion  were  ordained  aitd  c;onstituted 
to  sig^nif^*,  then  he  is  said  to  understand  it ;  under- 
Kfanrfhif^  being  nothing  else  but  conception  caused, 
by  speech.  And  thei-efore  if  speech  be  peculiar  to 
man,  rL**  for  aught  1  know  it  is,  then  is  understJind- 
ing  peculiar  to  him  also.  And  therefore  of  absurd 
and  false  affirmations,  in  case  they  be  universal, 
there  can  be  no  nnilerstjuHlitif^ ;  though  many 
think  they  understand  then,  when  they  do  but  re- 
peat the  words  softly,  or  con  them  in  their  mind. 

What  kinds  of  speeches  si^iiiy  the  appetites, 
aversions,  and  passions  of  man's  mind;  mid  of 
their  use  and  abuse,  1  shall  speak  when  I  have 
spoken  of  the  pftssiims. 

The  names  of  surh  thin^  a^  affect  us,  that  is, 
which  please  and  displease  us,  because  all  men  be 
not  alike  affected  with  the  same  thiup,  nor  the 
same  man  at  all  times,  are  m  the  common  dis- 
courses of  men  of  inconstant  signitieation.  For 
secmg^  all  names  are  imposed  to  sij^ify  our  con- 
wptions,  and  all  our  affections  are  but  conceptions, 
when  wc  conceive  the  same  things  differently,  we 
can  hardly  avoid  different  naming  of  thera.  For 
though  the  nature  of  that  we  conceive,  be  the  same  ; 
yet  the  diversity  of  our  reeejirioii  of  it,  in  res|»eet 
cif  different  constitutions  of  body,  and  prejudices  of 
:»ninion,  gives  every  thing  a  tincture  of  our  differ- 
pB.ssioiis.  And  therefore  in  reiusoning  a  man 
St  take  heed  of  words  ;  which  besides  the  signi- 
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)n  of  what  we  iraa^iu*  of  tlieir  naturCj  have 
a^^niifi^Htion  also  nf  tlie  nature,  dispitsition,  aiid 
interest  of  the  (speaker  ;  mwrh  as  are  the  iiaracs  of 
virtues  and  ^ices;  for  one  man  calleth  windom, 
what  another  cnllcth  /car ;  and  one  crurittj,  what 
another  justice ;  one  prodi^alihf,  what  another 
magmntitHittj ;  and  one  grarlti/^  wliat  another  ^tit- 
pitlity-,  &r.  And  therefore  such  names  can  never 
be  true.  grmnuL-i  of  any  ratiocination .  No  more 
can  metaphors,  and  tropes  of  sj)ecch  ;  hut  these 
we  less  dangerous,  because  they  profess  their  in- 
constancy ;   wltich  the  other  do  not. 
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Whbn  a  man  reanoHefh,  he  does  nothinsc  eke  hut^***"'"' 
conceive  a  sum  total,  from  additiott  of  parcels ;  or 
conceive  a  remainder,  from  suhlrartion  of  one  sum 
frnm  another;  which,  if  it  \k'  done  by  words,  is 
conceiving  of  the  (consequence  of  the  names  of  all 
the  parb^,  to  the  name  of  the  whole ;  or  from  the 
names  erf  tlie  wiiole  and  one  part,  to  the  name  of 
the  other  part.  And  though  in  some  things,  as  in 
numbers,  besides  adding;  and  subtracting,  men 
name  other  o]>eratious,  as  tnultiphjinf^  and  dwid- 
itiffy  yet  they  arc  the  same ;  for  multiplication,  is 
but  adding  together  of  thintrs  equal ;  and  <Uvision, 
but  .subtractiuf^  of  one  thiujt,  as  often  as  we  cjhi. 
These  operations  ore  not  iucideut  to  nmnbers  only, 
bat  to  all  manner  of  things  that  can  be  added  to- 
pelher,  and  taken  one  out  of  another.      For  as 


arithmeticians  tcat'h  to  add  aiid  subtract  in  nufw- 
berjt  :  so  the  jB^ometricians  teach  the  same  in  linegy 
Jigures^  solid  and  superficial,  €(ngieSy  proportion*, 
times,  de^ees  of  swiftness^  force,  power,  aiid  the 
like ;  the  U)giciaii»  teach  the  same  iii  cotmequeRcea 
of  worth  ;  adding  tos^■the^  two  names  to  make  an 
ftffirmtition,  and  two  ({ffirmations  to  niake  a  syllo- 
gUm  ;  and  mani/  xylhgismjt  to  make  a  demonxtra- 
tiaa :  and  from  the  sum,  or  conclusion  of  a  syllo- 
gism, they  subtnw!t  one  proposition  to  find  the 
other.  Writers  of  poUtii^  add  toi^tber^^frc^/o;/* 
to  find  men's  duties ;  and  lawyers,  laws  andyWr^jf. 
to  find  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  the  actions  of 
private  men.  In  simi,  in  what  matter  soever  tliere 
is  place  for  addition  and  suhtraction,  there  also  is 
place  for  reason  ;  ajid  where  titese  have  no  place^ 
i^^re  reason  ha^  nothing  at  all  to  do. 

Out  of  all  which  we  may  define,  that  is  to  say 
determiite,  wliat  tliat  is,  which  is  meant  by  this 
word  reason,  when  we  reckon  it  amongst  the 
faculties  of  the  mind.  For  reason,  in  this  sense, 
is  nothing  but  reckoning,  thai  is  addino;  and  sub- 
tracting^, of  the  consequences  of  ^neral  names 
agreed  upon  for  the  marking  and  Jfignifying  of  our 
thoughts  ;  I  say  marking  them  when  we  reckon  by 
ourselves,  and  signifying^  when  we  demonstrate  or 
approve  our  reckonings  to  other  men. 

And,  as  in  arithmetic,  unpractised  men  must, 

nrofessors  tliemselves  may  often,  err,  and  cast 

se  ;  so  also  in  any  other  subject  of  reasoning, 

le«t,  most  attentive,  and  most  prm^tised  men 

deceive  themselves,  and  infer  felse  conclu- 

not  but  that   reason  itself  is  always  rig;ht 

as  well  as  arithmetic  is  a  certain  and  infal- 
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Hble  art :  but  no  oue  man's  reason,  nor  the  reason  part  i. 
of  any  one  number  of  men,  makes  the  certainty ;  ^-  ■ 
no  more  than  an  accwunt  is  therefore  well  cast  up, 
because  a  great  many  men  have  unanimously  ap- 
proved it.  Aud  therefore,  as  when  there  is  a  con- 
tniversy  in  an  account,  the  parties  must  by  their 
own  accord,  set  up,  for  right  reason,  the  reason  of 
lome  arbitrator,  or  jmlge,  to  whose  sentence  they 
will  both  stand,  or  their  controversy  must  either 
come  to  blows,  or  be  undecided,  for  want  of  a  rij^ht 
reason  constituted  by  nature ;  so  is  it  also  in  all 
delmtes  of  what  kind  soever.  And  when  men  thtit 
think  themselves  wiser  than  all  others,  clamour  and 
demand  right  reason  for  judtje,  yet  seek  no  more, 
but  that  thinpi  should  l)e  determined,  by  no  other 
meu'H  reawin  but  their  own,  it  is  as  intolerable  in 
the  wjciety  of  men,  as  it  is  in  play  after  trump  is 
turned,  to  use  for  trump  on  every  occasion,  that 
suite  whereof  they  have  most  in  their  hand.  For 
Uiey  do  nothing  else,  that  will  have  every  of  their 
peasioiw,  as  it  comes  to  liear  sway  in  them,  to  be 
taken  for  right  reason,  and  that  in  their  own  con- 
troversies :  bewraying  their  want  of  right  reason, 
by  the  claim  they  lay  to  it- 

The  use  and  end  of  reason,  is  not  the  finding  of^*  "•*"' 
the  •am  and  truth  of  one,  or  a  few  consequences, 
remote  from  the  first  definitions,  and  settled  signi- 
fications of  names,  but  to  begin  at  these,  aud  pro- 
ceed from  one  consequence  to  another.  For  there 
can  be  no  certainty  of  the  last  conclusion,  without 
ft  certainty  of  all  those  afiirmations  and  negations, 
on  which  it  was  grounded  and  inferred.  As  when 
a  master  of  a  family,  in  taking  an  account,  casteth 
up  the  sums  of  all  the  bills  of  expense  into  one  sum, 
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tat  t^irdag  horn  eatk  Ul  is  a^^vd  iqn, 
tkoK  tkat]Ehne  Acb  ib  *i'tir>l :  Bor  wfc«  it  k»  be. 
pafslbr;  headrantaeohiBHeif  BOMOvie,tlMa  if  Im 

aB(WgdtWacciwptingroam«ilHni.toCTiTTofthg 
acrooCBBtt'  ikSD  andhnarwy:  so  also  ia  raaoaing 
of  an  otiier  duns^R,  iie  thai  takes  np  wtmm-ImiIimii.  aa 
tfaf  cru>t  of  autbon,  and  doth  not  feuh  tbem  from 
the  fim  itens  in  erery  rrckooii^,  which  are  the 
Mgl^catiofis  of  nants  settled  by  definitiaiBt  Inaea 
Ufl  labotir ;  and  does  not  know  anjrlhi^,  but  on^ 
bcfieretb 

When  a  man  reckons  wixhom  the  ase  of  wordi, 
wkidi  Ottj  be  done  in  partimlar  ihine^^  as,  nhpn 
npoQ  the  a^t  of  any  one  thine,  we  conjecture  what 
was  Ekdj  to  have  precrdt^  or  is  Ukety  to  fi^low 
upon  it;  if  that  which  he  thou^t  tikely  tofcdlow, 
fotiaws  not,  or  that  which  he  thoueht  likely  to  have 
preceded  it,  hath  not  preceded  it,  this  is  called 
error;  to  whieh  eren  the  taoA  pnideut  men  are 
mbjert.  But  w  hen  we  reason  in  words  of  general 
ttgnification,  and  fall  upon  a  general  inference  which 
is  faW,  though  it  l)e  commonly  callwl  error^  it  i* 
indeed  an  ah^urdity,  or  senseless  sjieech.  For 
error  t»  but  a  deception,  in  presomins:  that  some- 
what is  past,  or  to  come ;  of  which,  though  it  were 
not  past}  or  not  to  come,  yet  there  was  no  impos- 
sUlity  discoverable.  But  when  we  make  a  general 
aasertion,  mdess  it  be  a  tme  one.  the  pos^bility  of 
it  is  inconceivabje.  And  words  whereby  we  con- 
ceive notliin^  but  ibe  sound,  are  tho:*  we  call 
ohMurd^  iti*iffnificattt,  and  HOHgeuse.  And  therefore 
if  a  man  should  talk  to  me  of  a  round  quadrangle; 
or,  arcideni*  of  bread  in  ekeene;  or,  imt»aieriai 
tnhstance*;  or  of  a  free  xtthjeci ;  a  free  will ;  oi  ■ 
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myjree,  but  fm*  from  bring  Iiiiidrrt;*!  by  oppasi-    i-arj  i. 
Hon,  1  should  not  ^y  he  were  iu  an  error,  but  that    ^     '■■ 
his  words  were  without  meuniiig,  thnt  is  to  say, 
abmrd. 

I  have  said  before,  iu  tlic  secroiid  chapter,  that  a 
mat!  did  excel  all  other  animals  in  this  faculty,  that 
when  he  conceived  any  Iliiug  whatsoever,  he  wa« 
«pt  to  inquire  the  consequences  of  it,  and  what 
pflects  he  could  do  with  it.  And  now  I  odd  this 
other  decree  of  tJie  saine  exeelleuee,  that  he  can  by 
words  reduce  the  consiujueiices  he  finds  to  generai 
rolw,  ealU-d  theorems^  qy  aphorisms ;  that  is,  he 
cau  reason,  or  reckon,  not  only  in  number,  but  iu 
all  other  tliinsrs,  whereijf  one  may  be  added  unto, 
or  subtracted  from  another. 

Bat  this  privilege  is  allayed  by  another ;  and  that 
is,  by  the  prinlege  of  absurdity  ;  to  which  no  living 
creature  is  subject,  but  man  only.  And  of  men, 
ituue  are  of  oil  most  subject  to  it,  that  profe:t.s  phi- 
UMphjr.  For  it  is  most  true  that  Cicero  saith  of 
them  somewhere :  that  there  can  be  nothing  so 
disard,  but  may  be  found  in  the  hooks  of  philo- 
Mphens.  And  the  reason  is  manifest.  For  there 
i»  not  one  of  them  that  begins  his  ratiocination  from 
the  definitions,  or  explications  of  tlie  name.**  they  are 
loime;  whicli  is  a  method  that  hatli  been  used  only 
in  peometry ;  whose  conclusions  have  thereby  been 
mad?  hidisputable. 

I.  Tlie  first  cause  of  absurd  conclusions  1  ascribe  c«i»«j|<.f 
to  the  want  of  method  ;  iu  that  they  begin  not  their 
ruiiH-iriatiou  from  definitions  ;  that  ts,  from  settled 
«pnitica!ions  of  their  words  :  as  if  tliey  cnuhl  cast 
wifiiuit,  without  knowing  the  value  of  the  numeral 
"nrds,  onr,  fico,  and  f/trrr. 
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And  whereas  all  bodies  enter  into  account  upon 
divers  c(insi derations,  which  I  have  mentioned  in 
the  prwH'flf^nt  clmptcr ;  thes**  cnn.sideniti«ns  bpin|j; 
diversely  named,  divers  absurdities  proceed  from 
the  confusion,  and  unfit  connexion  of  their  names 
into  assertions.     And  therefore, 

II.  Tlie  second  cause  of  absurd  assertions,  I  as- 
scribe  to  the  giving  of  names  of  ffodk's  to  af^cidentit : 
or  of  arridentx  to  hudiea  ;  as  they  do,  that  say, 

faith  is  infiufn/,  or  inspired ;  wlien  nothiuf^rcan  be 
poured^  or  breatlwd  into  anything,  but  body ; 
imd  that,  extetiJtion  is  body ;  that  pliantaums  are 
ttpiriU,  &c. 

III.  The  third  I  ascribe  to  the^vini^of  the  names 
of  the  Occidents  of  bodies  tdthoni  its,  to  the  freci- 
dents  of  our  own  bodies;  as  they  do  tliat  say,  the 
colour  it  in  the  body ;  the  sound  is  in  the  ttir,  &c. 

IV.  ITie  fourtli,  to  the  p:iviiig  of  the  names  of 
bodies  to  names,  or  speeches  ;  as  they  do  tliat  say, 
that  there  be  things  unicersal;  that  « living  crea- 
ture is  ^enits,  or  a  general  thing,  &c. 

V.  The  fifth,  t*>  tlie  giving  of  the  names  of  aec 
dents  to  names  and  speeches :  as  they  do  that  say; 
the  nature  of  a  thing  is  its  definition;  a  mans 
command  is  his  will ;  and  the  like. 

VI.  The  sixth,  to  tlie  use  of  metaphors,  tro 
and  other  rhetorical  figmvs,  instead  of  wonls  propei 
For  though  it  he  lawful  to  say,  for  example,  in  com- 
mon speech,  the  way  goethy  or  leadelh  hither^  or 
thither ;  the  proverb  says  this  or  that,  whereas 
ways  cannot  go,  nor  proverbs  s}H'ak;  yet  in  reckon- 
ing, and  seeking  of  truth,  such  speeches  are  not  to 
be  admitted. 

VII.  The  seventh,  to  names  that  signify  nothing 
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are  taken  up,  mid  learned  l)y  rote  from  the 
whools,  as  hijponfatirai,  tranxuhxlnnfiatp^  comuh-    .^  ^ 
stantiatt'^    r/rrnrt/aow,  and    the  likr   rmitiii^  of 
schontinen. 

To  him  that  caii  avoid  theso  things  it  is  not  easy 
to  fall  into  any  alisiinllty,  unless  it  be  by  the 
teuf^h  of  an  acromit ;  wherein  he  may  perhaj>s  for- 
grt  what  went  before.  For  all  men  by  nature 
reason  alike,  and  well,  when  the.y  have  ^ood  prin- 
ciples. For  who  i.*i  so  stupid,  as  both  to  mistake 
in  geornetr)',  and  also  to  persist  m  it,  when  another 
deteots  his  error  to  him  ? 

By  liu«  it  a])pears  that  reason  is  not,  la  aeuKe  sdoue. 
and  memon,',  Inim  with  us;  nor  j^otten  by  experi- 
ence only,  US  pnidence  is  ;  but  attained  by  indus- 
try :  first  in  apt  impoftin;^  of  names ;  and  secondly 
by  getting  a  good  and  orderly  method  in  proceed- 
ing from  the  elements,  which  are  names,  to  asser- 
tions made  by  coimcxion  of  one  of  them  to  another; 
and  so  to  syllotsisms,  which  are  the  connexions  of 
one  ofitertion  to  another,  till  we  come  to  a  know- 
led^  of  all  the  consequences  of  names  np])ertain- 
ing  to  the  subject  in  baud  ;  and  that  is  it,  men  call 
sciRNCR.  And  whereas  sense  mid  memory  are  bnt 
knuwh'tl^  of  fact,  which  is  a  thing  past  and 
irrevocable.  AViV'/rrc  is  the  knowledge  of  conse- 
(juenees,  and  de|>endiLnce  of  one  fact  ujKin  another ; 
by  which,  out  of  that  we  can  presently  do,  we 
know  how  to  do  something  else  when  we  will,  or 
tlirlike  another  time  ;  because  when  we  see  how  any 
lliiiig  comes  about,  ujkui  what  causes,  and  by  what 
fttttiner;  when  the  like  causes  come  into  our  power, 
i*L'  we  how  to  make  it  produce  the  like  effects. 

Children  therefore  arc  not  enduwl  with  reason 
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at  all,  till  tliey  Imve  attained  the  use  of  speech  ; 
but  are  cjJI<i<l  reasonable  creatures,  for  the  possi- 
bility apparent  of  having  the  use  of  reiuson  in  time 
to  come.  And  the  most  part  of  men,  though  they 
have  the  use  of  reasoning  a  little  way,  as  in  num- 
bering to  some  degree ;  yet  it  ser\  es  them  to  little 
use  in  common  life ;  in  which  they  govern  them- 
selves, some  better,  some  worse,  accordiug  to  their 
difFerentT«  of  ex|>erienee,  quickness  of  memoiy, 
and  i]iclinatious  to  several  endfi ;  but  specially 
according  to  good  or  evil  fortune,  and  the  errors 
of  one  another.  For  as  for  science^  or  certain 
rules  of  their  actions,  they  are  so  far  from  it,  that 
they  know  not  what  it  is.  Geometry  they  have 
thought  conjuring ;  but  for  other  sciences,  they 
who  have  not  been  taught  the  beginnings  and 
some  progress  in  them,  that  they  may  see  how 
they  be  acquired  and  generated,  are  in  this  point 
likeeliilrtren,  that  having  no  thought  of  generation, 
are  made  believe  by  the  women  that  their  brothers 
and  sisters  are  not  bom,  but  found  in  the  garden. 

But  yet  they  that  have  no  science,  are  in  better, 
and  uobler  conditiou,  with  their  natural  prudence  ; 
than  men,  that  by  mis-reasoning,  or  by  trusting 
them  that  reason  wrong,  fall  upon  false  and  absurd 
general  rules.  For  ignorance  of  causes,  and  of 
rules,  does  not  set  men  so  far  out  of  their  way,  as 
relying  on  false  rules,  and  taking  for  causes  of 
what  they  aspire  to,  those  that  are  not  so,  bat 
rather  causes  (if  the  contrary. 

To  conclude,  the  light  of  Iniman  minds  is  jwr- 
spicuous  words,  but  by  exact  definitions  first 
snuffed,  and  purged  from  ambiguity ;  reason  is  the 
pace;  increase  of  «rience,  the  way;  and  tlie  benefit 
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of  mankind,  the  end.     And,  on  the  contrary,  meta-    part 
phors,  anil  senseless  and  amhiifmnis  words,  are  Hke        ^- 
ignesfattti :  and  reasoiiinf!;  upon  tlicra  is  wander- 
ing amongst  innumerable  absurdities ;  and  their 
end,  contention  and  sedition^  or  (Hintempt. 

As  mnch  experience,  is  prudence ;  so.  Is  intieh  Pnidencc  mna 
science  saptence.  For  though  wc  usually  have  one  lUif  diBcttpw 
name  of  wisdom  for  them  both,  yet  the  Latins  did 
always  dL-itin^uish  between  pr«dentia  and  sapien- 
tia  ;  ascribing  the  former  t()  experience,  the  bitter 
tn  science.  But  to  make  tbeir  difFerctiee  appear 
more  clearly,  let  us  suppose  one  man  endued  with 
excellent  natural  use  and  dexterity  in  handling 
his  arms  ;  and  another  to  have  ud<led  to  that  dex- 
terity, an  acquired  science,  of  where  he  can  offend, 
or  be  offended  by  his  adversary,  in  every  possilile 
posture  or  e:uard  :  the  ability  of  the  former,  would 
be  to  the  ability  of  the  latter,  as  prudence  to 
sapience  ;  both  useful ;  but  the  latter  infallible. 
But  thi*y  that  tnisting  only  to  the  authority  of 
books,  follow  the  blind  hUndly,  are  like  him  that, 
tntxting^  to  the  false  rules  of  a  master  of  fence, 
ventures  presumptuously  upon  an  adversary,  that 
either  kills  or  disgraces  him. 

The  signs  of  science  are  some,  ci^rtain  and  infal-  sign*  or 
lible ;  some,  uncertain.  Certain,  when  he  that  per- 
tendeth  the  science  of  any  thinp,  can  teaeli  the 
same  ;  that  is  to  say,  demonstrate  the  truth  thereof 
peispioiously  to  another ;  uncertain,  when  only 
some  particular  events  answer  to  his  pretence,  and 
upon  many  occasions  prove  so  as  he  says  they  must. 
Sipa  of  prudence  are  all  luieertatn  ;  because  to 
nhsiTve  l)y  experience,  and  remember  all  eircum- 
stanees  that  may  alter  the  success,  is  impogsible. 
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I'ART  1.  But  in  any  business,  whereof  a  man  ha»  not  infal- 
^  \-  .  Jible  ficit'iioe  to  prcxreed  by ;  to  fnrsjikc  his  own 
iiutiiral  judgment,  and  he.  guided  l)y  geueral  sen- 
tences read  iu  authors,  and  subject  to  many  excep- 
tions, is  a  sifm  of  folly,  and  generally  seorued  by 
the  name  of  pedantry.  And  even  of  those  men 
themselves,  thut  in  eouneils  of  the  commonwealth 
love  to  show  their  reading  of  politics  and  history, 
very  few  do  it  in  their  domestic  affairs,  where 
their  particular  iriterest  is  eoncenied;  having  pru- 
dence enough  for  their  private  affairs :  hut  in 
public  they  study  more  the  reputation  of  their  own 
wit,  than  the  success  of  ajiother's  business. 
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CHAFl'ER  VI. 

OP  THB  INTERIOR  BEQINMNGS  OP  V0LI;NTARY 
MOTIONS  ;  COMMONLY  CALLED  THB  PASSlONlj; 
AND  THE  SPEKCHRH  BY  WHICH  THBY  AKB  EX- 
PRESSED. 

TuBRB  be  in  animals,  two  aorts  of  molioN«  peculiar 
to  them  :  one  called  rifnl ;  begim  in  generation, 
and  continued  without  interruption  through  their 
whole  life  ;  such  as  are  the  rnnntc  of  tlie  bltHiti^ 
the />«/*!',  the  hrealhitifr,  the  ctfMcoc/ion,  nutritioH^ 
excretion,  &c.  to  which  motions  there  needs  no 
help  of  imagination  :  the  other  is  animal  nmtioH, 
otherwise  called  voluntary  motios :  as  to  fjo,  to 
Speak,  to  mote  any  of  oiu-  limbs.  In  such  mminer 
as  is  first  fancied  in  our  minds.  That  sense  is 
motion  in  the  organs  and  interior  parts  of  man's 
bo<ly,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  things  wc  see, 
hear,  &c.  \  and  that  fancy  is  but  the  relics  of  tht; 
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same  motioii,  reinainiiiic  after  scunv^  Ihls  been  at-  pakt  i. 
ready  said  hi  the  first  and  second  chapters.  And  .. ,  "•_  .- 
beeause  gohi*^,  spi'uking^  and  the  like  voluntary 
motifiiia,  depend  always  upon  a  precedent  thnufrht 
of  whiiher,  which  watj,  and  tthat ;  it  is  evident, 
that  the  imagination  is  the  first  internal  Ijepinniiig 
of  all  voluntary  motion.  And  although  unstutlied 
men  do  not  conceive  any  uodou  at  all  to  be  there, 
where  the  thing  moved  is  invisible ;  or  the  space  it 
(8 moved  in  \s,  for  the  shortness  of  it,  insensible; 
yet  that  doth  not  hinder,  hut  that  sueli  motions 
are.  For  let  a  space  bo  never  so  little,  that  which 
ts  moved  over  a  j^eater  s|>ace,  whereof  that  little 
Due  is  piLTt,  must  first  be  moved  over  that.  Tliese 
noall  beginnings  of  motion,  within  the  body  of 
man,  before  they  appear  hi  walking,  speaking, 
><triking,  and  other  visible  actions^  are  commonly 

called  RNDEAVOITR.  EtidM«oiir. 

This  endeavour,  when  it  is  toward  something 
which  eaiLses  it,  is  called  appetite,  or  desire  ;  Appotiic. 

Ifpiirv. 

the  latter,  being  the  general  name  ;  and  the  other 
(Centimes  restrained  to  signifj-  the  desire  of  food, 
tuunely  hun'^er  and  thirst.  And  when  the  endea-  "^J*"' 
vour  IK  fromward  something,  it  is  generally  called 
AVERSION.  Tliese  words,  appetite  and  aversioH^  A*mi«n. 
we  have  from  the  Latins ;  and  they  both  of  them 
ngniiy  tlie  motions,  one  of  approaching,  the  other 
of  retiring.  So  also  do  the  Greek  words  for  the 
same,  which  are  ap/t^  and  tifopfi^.     For  natwe  itself  « 

iloiv  often   presK   upf)[i   men   those  truths,  which 
afterwards,  when  they  look  for  somewhat  beyond 
iiHture.  tliey  stiirablc  at.     Kor  the  Schools  find  in 
I      WPTP  appetite  to  go,  or  move,  im  actual  motion  at 
■  all :  Init  beeaiute  some  motion  they  must  aeknow- 
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Ie<lge,  they  call  it  metaphorical  motion  ;  whit'h  i» 
hut  ail  absurd  speech  :  for  though  words  may  be 
called  metaphorical ;  bodies  and  motious  can  not. 

That  wfaicli  men  de«re,  they  are  also  said  to 
LOVE  :  and  to  hate  those  thin^  for  which  they 
have  aversion.  So  that  desire  and  love  ore  the 
same  thing ;  save  that  by  desire,  we  always  signify 
the  absence  of  the  object ;  by  love,  most  commoidy 
the  presence  of  the  same.  So  also  by  aversion,  we 
signify  the  absence  ;  and  by  hate,  the  presence  of 
the  object. 

Of  appt^titcs  and  avcreions,  some  are  born  witli 
men  ;  as  appetite  of  food,  appetite  of  excretion, 
and  exoneration,  which  may  also  and  more  properly 
be  called  aversions,  from  somewhat  they  feel  in 
their  bodies ;  and  some  other  appetites,  not  many. 
The  rest,  which  are  appetites  of  particular  things, 
proceed  from  experience,  and  trial  of  their  effects 
upon  themselves  or  other  men.  For  of  things  we 
know  not  at  all,  or  believe  not  to  be,  we  can  have 
no  further  deiiire,  than  to  taste  and  try.  Bot 
aversion  we  have  for  things,  not  only  which  we 
know  have  hurt  us.  but  also  that  we  do  not  kuow 
whether  they  will  hurt  us,  or  not. 

Tliose  things  which  we  neither  desire,  nor  hate, 
we  are  said  to  contemn  ;  contempt  being  nothing 
else  but  an  immobility,  or  contumacy  of  the  heart, 
in  resisting  the  action  of  certain  things  ;  ami  pro- 
ceeding from  that  the  heart  is  already  moved 
otherwise,  by  other  more  potent  objects  ;  or  from 
want  of  experience  of  them. 

And  heca\i.se  the  conintitutinn  of  a  man's  body  is 
in  continual  niiitntioii,  it  i.s  impossible  that  all  the 
same  things  should  always  cause  in  him  the  same 
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nppetites,  and  aversions :  much  less  can  all  iiieu 
consent,  in  the  desire  of  almost  any  one  and  the 
same  object. 

But  whatsoever  is  the  object  of  any  man's  a)>pe- 
tilf  or  desire,  tlint  in  it  which  he  for  his  part  calleth 
good:  and  the  object  of  his  hate  and  aversion,  Good. 
rc'U  ;  and  of  his  contempt,  rile  and  invonviiferafiie.  Ktii. 
For  these  words  of  good,  evil,  and  contemptible, 
are  ever  used  with  relation  to  the  person  that  useth 
them :  there  beinp  nothing  simply  and  absolutely 
M;  nor  any  common  rule  of  gcwd  and  evil,  to  be 
taken  from  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves ; 
but  from  the  person  of  the  man,  where  tliere  is  no 
commnnwealtb  ;  or,  in  a  commonwealth,  from  the 
person  that  represeiiteth  it ;  or  from  nn  arbitrator 
or  judge,  whom  men  diRa^eeing  shall  by  comment 
^  up,  and  make  his  sentence  tlie  rule  thereof. 

Tlie  Ijitiii  tongue  lia'*  two  words,  whos*-  si^dfi- 
ratioDg  approach  to  those  of  ^ood  and  evil :  but  are 
not  preciwly  the  same  :  and  those  are  piilchfKm  puichr 
and  turpe.  Whereof  the  former  si^ities  that,  Tuipe. 
which  by  some  apparent  signs  prnniiseth  ^od ; 
and  the  latter,  that  which  promiseth  e\-il.  Uut  in 
oiir  tong^ne  we  have  not  so  general  names  to  ex- 
press tliem  by.  But  for  pulvknim  we  say  in  some 
things.  J'alr  ;  in  others,  heauliful,  or  humhome^ 
or  gallant^  or  honournhlc^  or  rumely^  or  amitthle  ; 
and  for  turpf,Jmtf,  deformed^  "^f^t  bujte,  ruiufieuusj 
aud  the  like,  as  the  subject  shall  require  ;  all  which 
words,  in  their  pro])er  places,  signify  nothing  else 
bat  the  wfVn,  or  countenance,  that  promiseth  good 
lud  evil.  So  that  of  good  there  be  three  kinds ; 
good  in  the  promise,  that  is  pu/rftrum ,-  good  in 
effect,  OS  the  end  desired,  which  is  called  jucundum^ 
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delightful ;  juid  gcmd  as  the  menus,  whicrh  is  calttM) 
utile,  projitablc ;  and  as*  many  of  evil :  for  ecil  iu 
promise,  is  that  tliey  call  turpc ;  evil  in  ofFeot,  and 
eud,  is  Molex/Ntti,  iiiiplcasnut,  frotthlfsomf ;  aiid 
evil  in  the  nieaii»,  inutile,  uuprofifahlr,  hurtj'ul. 

As,  in  sense,  that  which  is  really  within  us,  is,  as 
I  have  said  before,  only  motion,  caused  by  the  action 
of  external  objects,  but  in  apparence ;  to  the  sight, 
light  and  colour  ;  to  the  ear,  sound  ;  to  the  nostril, 
odour,  &c. :  80,  when  the  action  of  the  same  object 
is  continued  from  the  eyes,  ears,  and  other  or^rans 
to  the  heart,  the  real  effect  there  is  nothing  but 
motion,  or  endeavour  ;  which  consistcth  in  appetite, 
or  aversion,  to  or  from  the  object  moving.  But 
the  apparenre,  or  sense  of  that  motion,  is  that  we 
either  call  deligkt,  or  trouble  of  mind. 

Tliis  motion,  which  is  called  appetite,  and  for  the 
apparencp  of  it  delight,  and  p/easure,  seeraeth  to 
be  a  corroboration  of  vital  motion,  and  a  help 
thereunto ;  and  therefore  such  things  as  caused 
delight,  were  not  improperly  c&Wedjucmtda,  a  JH- 
vando,  from  helping  or  fortifj-ing;  and  the  contrary, 
vtoles/ft,  offensive,  from  hindering,  and  troubling 
the  motion  vital. 

Pleasure  tlierefort;,  or  defifrht,  is  tlie  ap|>arence, 
or  sense  of  good ;  and  iHulmtation,  ur  dittpteagurt\ 
the  apparence,  or  sense  of  cWl.  And  consequently 
all  appetite,  desire,  juid  love,  is  oeeompanied  with 
some  delight  more  or  less  ;  luid  all  hatred  and  aver- 
sion, with  more  or  less  dis])leasure  and  offence. 

Of  pleasures  or  delights,  some  arista  from  the 
sense  of  an  object  present ;  and  those  may  be  iraLled 
pleasure  of  senne :  t  he  word  i^enKual,  as  it  is  used 
by  thos<'  only  that  condemn  them,  having  no  phicr 
till  there  be  laws.     ()t"  this  kind  arc  all  oneratious 
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And  exonerations  of  tlit^  budy:  as  also  all  that  is    paiit  i. 

pleaMint,  in  the  sight,  hcuriug,  am^lf,  tnnte.  or    ^; . 

timch.     Others  arise  from  the  cxjictTtiUion,  that  pro- 
ceeds from  foresixiit  of  the  end,  or  consequi^nt^K  of 
tbii^ :  whether  those  things  in  the  sense  please  or 
(lis])lease.    And  these  aiv  pleastirvs  of  Ihp  m'tml  *>f  ^^"^Jj?"'^ 
him  that  draweth  ihoM-cunsequunces,  and  are  peue- 
rally  called  joy.     In  the  like  manner,  displeasures joy, 
are  some  iu  the  sense,  and  ealled  fain  ;  others  in  I'aiu. 
the  expectation  of  cou«equeuees,  and  are  called 

GRIEF.  Giief. 

These  simple  passions  ealled  appetite,  desire, 
tow,  atermoH,  kaie,  Joy,  and  grief,  have  their 
Barnes  for  divers  eonsideraTion.s  diversified.  As 
first,  when  tlit^y  oik*  snceeed  another,  they  arv  di- 
vemely  called  from  tlie  opinion  men  have  of  the 
likelihood  of  attaining  what  they  desire.  Secondly, 
from  tlie  olijt'ct  loved  or  hatwl.  Tldrdly,  from  the 
GOQsideration  of  many  of  them  together.  Fourtldy, 
liwn  the  alteration  or  succession  itself. 

For  appetite^  with  an  opinion  of  attaining,  is 

called  MOHF..  Hope. 

The  same,  without  such  opinion,  OBSPAin.  Dwinur. 

Areraitttt,  witli  opinion  of  ui:rt  from  the  object, 
FE\R.  Fc«. 

The  same,  with  hope  of  avoiding  that  hurt  by 
n>istanct%  cui'bagk.  Cwraice. 

Sudden  courage,  angru.  Angtr. 

Constant  hope,  confidf.nce  of  ourselves.  cooOdcnce. 

Constant  (k^xpair,  dipfidrncr  of  ourselves.        niflidmee. 

^i^frr  for  ^eal  hurt  done  tonnothiT,  when  weeon- 
wite  the  gazoe  to  be  done  by  injury,  indignation.  iadienati«n. 

beMtre   of    i^iwd   to   another,    benevolence,  ik:..v«i«n«. 
fiooD   WILL,    CHARITY.       If  to   man   jtfeiierally, 

&0OD  NATURE.  Ooi.d  iiiiun. 
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Desire  of  riches,  covetousness  ;  a  uanie  used 
always  in  sigiiifiwitiou  of  blame ;  bt-causp  men  coti- 
tendiii^  for  th<^ui,  are  displeased  with  one  another 
attaining  them  ;  though  tlie  desire  in  itself,  be  to 
be  blamed,  or  allowed,  aecoixliug  to  the  means  by 
which  these  riches  are  sought. 

Desire  of  office,  or  precedence,  ambition  :  a 
name  used  also  in  the  worse  sense,  for  the  reason 
before  mentioned. 

Desire  of  things  that  con(hice  but  a  little  to 
our  ends,  and  fear  of  things  that  are  but  of  little 
himhTuice,  pusillanimity. 

Coniempl  of  little  helps  and  liindranees,  magna- 
nimity. 

Magnanimity,  iu  danger  of  death  or  wounds, 
valour,  fortitude. 

Ma^mtnimit^  iu  the  use  of  riches,  liberality. 

pHJtithnimity   hi   the   same,    wbetchedncss, 

MISHRABLENESS,    or    PARSIMONY  ;    JIS   it   IS   liked 

or  disliked. 

Lore  of  persons  for  society,  kindnkss. 

Lovf  of  persons  for  jdeasing   the  sense  only, 

NATURAL  LUST. 

Love  of  the  same,  acquired  from  nuniiiatioii,  that 
i«,  iuiagiiiation  of  plea-sure  past,  LtJXURY. 

Love  of  one  singularly,  'with  desire  to  he  singu- 
larly beh>ved,  the  passion  op  love.  The  same, 
with  fear  tliat  the  love  is  not  mutuid,  jealousy. 

Desire,  by  doing  hurt  to  another,  to  make  him 
condemn  some  fact  of  his  own,  REVENUKFrLNESs. 

Desire  to  know  why,  and  how,  curiosity  ;  such 
as  is  in  no  living  creature  but  ntan  .-  so  that  luaii  is 
distinguished,  not  only  by  his  reastni,  hut  also 
by  this  siiigiilar  passion  from  other  animah ;  in 
whom  the  appetite  of  food,  iuid  other  pleasures  of 


by  predomiuaiiKe,  take  away  the  care  of   paut  i. 

tie  <'uuse3  ;  which  is  n  hist  of  the  mind,  that    . ^- . 

by  a  persevfranne  of  delight  in  the  continual  iind 
iiidefatiguble  generation  of  knowledge,  exreedrth 
the  short  vehemence  of  any  carnal  pleasure. 

Fftrr  of  jmwer  invisible,  feigned  by  the  mind,  or 
imagined  from  tales  publicly  allowed,  religion  ;  ^"b'"''- 
not  allowed,  svpisrstition.    And  when  the  power  s»pe»ii<i«»". 
imapned,    is   truly   such   as   we   ima^e,    TRUETm^Miigioi.. 

BEMGtON. 

Fear,  without  the  apprehension  of  why,  or  what, 
PANIC  TERROR,  Called  SO  from  the  fables,  that  make  Vmk  twrcr. 
Pan  tlie  author  of  them  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  there 
is  alwayj*  in  him  that  so  feareth,  first,  some  appre- 
hension of  the  cause,  thoufjh  the  n^t  nui  nway  by 
exaunple,  every  one  supposing  his  fellow  to  know 
why.  And  therefore  this  passion  happens  to  none 
liut  in  n  throne:,  or  multitude  of  people. 

/oy,  from  apprehension  of  noveltj'jADMiRATION  ;  AdmitMion. 
proper  to  man,  because  it  excites  the  appetite  of 
knowing  the  cause. 

Joy,  arising  from  imagination  of  a  manV  own 
povi'er  and  ability,  is  that  exultation  of  the  mind 
which  is  called  glory  ing  :  which  if  grounded  upon  (iiory. 
the  experience  of  liis  own  former  actions,  is  the 
same  with  confidence  :  but  if  grounded  on  the  flat- 
terj*  of  olbers ;  or  only  supposed  by  himself,  for 
ddight  in  the  consequences  of  it,  is  called  vain- Viinplorj. 
GLORY  :  which  name  is  properly  given ;  because  a 
*cfl  grounded  eunftfleure  begettetli  attempt;  where- 
os  the  supposing  of  jwwer  does  not,  an<l  is  there- 
fore rightly  called  rain. 
Orieff  fipom  opinion  of  want  of  power,  is  called 

DEJKCTION  of  mind.  T>ej«tlOB. 

The  vain-glory  which  consisteth  in  the  feigning 
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or  supposing  of  nbilities  in  ourselves,  whirh  we 
know  are  not,  is  most  incident  to  young  men,  and 
nourished  by  tlie  histories,  or  fitrtioiiR  of  giUliuit 
persons ;  and  is  wjrrected  oftentimes  by  age,  and 
employment. 

Suddt'H  f^fory,  is  the  passion  which  msiketb  those 
^r/Mf/c</*  called  lavtrhtkr;  and  is  caused  either  by 
some  sudden  act  of  their  own,  that  pleaseth  them  ; 
or  by  the  apprehension  of  some  deformed  thiujj  in 
another,  by  comparison  whereof  they  suddenly 
ai>plnud  themselves.  And  it  is  incident  most  to 
them,  that  are  conscious  of  the  fewest  abilities  in 
themselves ;  who  are  forced  to  keep  themselves  in 
their  own  favour,  by  observing;  the  imperfections 
of  other  men.  And  therefon*  muoh  hiughter  at  the 
defects  of  others,  is  a  sign  of  pusUlanimity.  For  of 
great  minds,  one  of  the  proper  works  is.  to  help 
and  free  others  from  scorn  ;  and  compare  them- 
selves only  with  the  most  able. 

On  the  contrary,  Kuihlen  dejefthn,  is  the  passion 
that  causeth  wreping  ;  and  is  (biased  by  such  acci- 
dents, OS  suddenly  take  away  some  vehement  hope, 
or  some  prop  of  their  power :  and  tliey  are  most 
subject  to  it,  that  rely  principally  ou  helps  external, 
such  as  are  women,  and  children.  Therefore  some 
weep  for  the  loss  of  friends  ;  others  for  their  un- 
kindness ;  others  for  the  sudden  stop  made  to  their 
thoughtJt  of  revenge,  by  reconciliation.  Hut  in  all 
eases,  both  laujjhter,  and  wccpinjir,  arc  sudden  mo- 
tions ;  custom  taking  them  both  away.  For  no 
man  laughs  at  old  jcsis ;  or  weeps  for  an  old 
calamity. 

Griefs  for  the  discoveiy  of  some  defect  of  ability, 
is  SHAMR,  or  the  passion  that  discovereth  itself  in 
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CLUSHINO;  and  cojisisteth  in  t!ip  apprehension  of    parti. 
some  thing  di.«honourftble  ;  and  in  young  men,  is  a        ^ 
1^  of  the  love  of  good  reputation,  and  coniDiend-Biu»hi»g. 
ftble  t  in  old  men  it  is  n  sign  of  the  same :  but  be- 
raose  it  comt^s  too  late,  not  commendable. 
Tlie  contempt  of  good  reputation  is  called  impd-  impB^ww. 

Gri^,  for  the  calamity  of  another,  is  pity  :  and  P'<y. 
ariseth  from  the  imagination  that  the  like  calamity 
may  befall  liimself;  and  therefore  is  called  also 
COMPASSION,  and  in  the  phrase  of  this  present  time 
a  PKLLOw-FKKLiNG  :  and  therefore  for  calamity  nr- 
riinng  from  great  wickedness,  the  best  men  have 
l\xv.  least  pity ;  and  for  the  same  calamity,  thos(> 
hate  pity,  tliat  think  themselves  Ic-ast  obnoxious  to 
die  same. 

Contempt,  or  little  sense  of  the  calamity  of  others, 
is  that  which  men  call  critklty  ;  i)roceeding  from  criwUj. 
security  of  their  owti  fortune.  I'or.  that  any  man 
should  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  great  harms ; 
without  other  end  of  his  own,  I  do  not  conceive  it 
pn^ible. 

Orief,  for  the  success  of  a  competitor  in  wealth, 
honour,  or  other  good,  if  it  be  joined  with  endea- 
vour to  enforce  our  own  abilities  to  equal  or  ex- 
a*d  hira,  is  railed  emi  l.\tion  :  but  joined  with  FmoiMten. 
eudeavour  to  supplant,  or  hinder  a  competitor, 
RNVY.  i^'y- 

When  in  the  mind  of  man,  appetiteSj  and  aver- 
sions, ho)«s,  and  fears,  concerning  one  and  the 
same  thing,  arise  alternately  ;  and  divers  good  and 
eril  consequences  of  the  doing,  or  omitting  the 
tluiig  propounded,  come  successively  into  our 
■honghts  ;  80  that  sometimes  we  have  an  a]>petite 
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to  it ;  sometimes  an  aversion  from  it ;  sometimes 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  it ;  sometimes  despair,  or 
fear  to  attempt  it ;  the  whole  sum  of  desires,  aver- 
sions, hopes  and  fears  continued  till  the  thing  be 
either  done,  or  thoug;ht  impossible,  is  that  we  call 

DEUBBRATION. 

Therefore  of  thiiijcs  past,  there  is  no  (/r/ibcra/hn; 
because  manifestly  impossible  to  be  changed :  nor 
of  things  known  to  be  impossible,  or  thouprht  so; 
becauwp  men  know,  or  think  sueh  deliberation  vain. 
But  of  thiufip  impossible,  which  we  think  possible, 
wc  may  deliberate ;  not  knowing  it  is  iu  vain.  And 
it  is  called  rMiOeifi/ion ;  because  it  is  a  putting  an 
end  to  the  lihertij  we  had  of  doing,  or  omitting, 
according  to  our  own  appetite,  or  aversion. 

This  alternate  succession  of  appetites,  aversions, 
hopes  and  fears,  is  no  less  in  other  living  creatures 
than  in  man  :  and  therefore  befiats  also  deliberate. 

Ever\'  dvliheraf'iOH  is  tlien  said  to  eudt  when  that 
whereof  they  deliberate,  is  either  done,  or  thought 
impossible ;  because  till  then  wc  retain  the  liberty 
of  doing,  or  omitting ;  according  to  our  appetite, 
or  aversion. 

In  tlviiberation^  the  last  appetite,  or  aversion, 
immediately  adhering  to  the  action,  or  to  the  omis- 
sion thereof,  is  that  we  onll  the  will  ;  the  act, not 
the  faculty,  ofwUlinfr.  And  beasts  that  have  tMr~ 
beration,  must  necessarily  also  have  icifi.  The 
definition  of  the  wi/t,  given  (^ommtudy  by  the 
Schools,  that  it  is  a  rationuf  appetite^  is  not  good. 
For  if  it  were,  then  could  there  be  no  voluntary 
act  against  reason.  For  a  voluniury  act  is  that, 
which  prooeedeth  froni  the  will,  and  no  other.  But 
if  instead  of  a  rational  appetite,  we  shall  say  an 
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ite  resulting  from  a  prefedent  deliberation,    p^ 

the  definition  is  the  same  that  I  have  given    .^ 

here.  Wi/l  therefttre  is  the  lajtt  appetite  in  deli~ 
heraiing.  And  though  we  say  in  common  dis- 
course, a  man  had  a  wiil  once  to  do  a  thing,  that 
nevertheless  he  forbore  to  do  ;  yet  that  is  properly 
but  an  iuclinatioQ,  which  makes  no  action  voIud- 
tary ;  bccaa'tc  the  action  depends  not  of  it,  but  of 
the  last  inclination,  or  a]>petite.  For  if  the  inter- 
venient  appetites,  make  any  action  volunton' ;  then 
by  the  same  reason  all  intcn*cnient  aversions, 
shuuld  make  the  same  action  involuntary  ;  and  so 
one  and  the  same  action,  should  be  both  voluntary 
and  involuntary. 

By  this  it  is  manifest,  that  not  only  actions  that 
have  their  beginning  from  covetousness,  ambition, 
last,  or  other  appetites  to  the  thing  propounded ; 
but  also  those  that  have  their  beginning  from  aver- 
sion, or  fear  of  those  conse<iuences  that  follow  the 
omission,  are  roluntary  actionx. 

The  forms  of  speech  by  which  the  passions  are  Fonnnftf 
expressed,  are  |Mwtly  the  same,  and  partly  different  p«^gii.'" 
fnim  lht)se,  by  which  we  express  our  thoughts. 
And  first,  generally  all  passions  may  Iw  expressed 
indieatively  ;  as  I  /ope,  I,fcar,  I  jot/,  I  deiiberute^ 
I  will,  I  command:  but  some  of  them  have  parti- 
cular cxpressionjs  by  themselves,  which  nevertheless 
are  not  affirmations,  imless  it  be  when  they  sen'c 
tomake  other  Inferences,  besides  that  of  the  passion 
they  proceed  from.  Delibenition  is  expressed  snb- 
juciive/y  ;  which  is  a  si>eet'h  proper  to  signify 
nippositions,  with  their  consequences ;  as,  y  tfiU 
htdoneythen  this  wt/fjolhtr;  and  differs  not  from 
Uip  language  of  rca.soning,  save  that  reasoning  is 
VOL.  lit.  & 
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in  general  words ;  but  deliberation  for  the  most 
part  is  of  particulars.  The  laiif^ruage  of  desire,  and 
aversion,  is  imperative  ;  as  do  thtJt,  forbear  that ; 
vhicb  when  the  party  is  obliged  to  do,  or  forbear, 
is  command ;  otherwise  prayer  ;  or  else  counsel. 
The  language  of  vain-glory,  of  indignation,  pity 
and  revengefiilness,  optative :  but  nf  the  dej*ire  to 
know,  there  is  a  peculiar  expression,  called  inter- 
rof^atire ;  as,  what  w  i7,  when  shall  if,  how  is  it 
done,  and  why  no  ?  other  laugimge  of  the  passions 
I  find  none  :  for  cursing,  swearing,  reviling,  and 
the  like,  do  not  signify  as  speech ;  but  as  the 
actions  of  a  tongue  accustomed. 

TltesH  forms  of  sjteetHi,  1  say,  are  expressions,  or 
voluntary  significations  of  our  passions :  but  certmn 
dgns  they  be  not ;  because  they  may  be  used  arbi> 
trarily,  whether  they  that  use  tbeui,  have  such 
passions  or  not.  The  best  signs  of  passions  pre- 
sent, are  either  in  the  countenance,  motions  of  the 
body,  actions,  and  ends,  or  aims,  which  we  other- 
wise know  the  man  to  have. 

jVnd  becaxise  in  deliberation,  the  appetites,  and 
aversions,  are  raised  by  foresight  of  the  good  and 
evil  consequences,  and  sequels  of  the  action  where- 
of we  deliberate ;  the  good  or  evU  effect  thereof 
dependeth  on  the  foresight  of  a  long  chain  of  con- 
sequences, of  which  very  seldom  any  man  is  able 
to  see  to  the  end-  But  for  so  far  as  a  man  seeth, 
if  the  good  in  those  consequences  be  greater  than 
the  evil,  the  whole  chain  is  that  which  writers  r^l 
apparent,  or  seeming  good.  And  contrarily,  when 
the  evil  exceedeth  the  good,  the  whole  is  apparentf 
OT  seeming  evil:  so  that  he  who  hath  by  experi- 
ence, or  reason,  the  greatest  and  surest  prospeet  of 
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oonseqnences,  deliberates  best  himself;  and  is  able    rAnri. 
when  he  will,  to  pive  the  best  counsel  uiito  others.    ,,    ";  , . 

Continual  auccean  in  ohtatiiing  those  things 
vhichainnn  from  time  to  time  desireth,  that  is  to  say, 
continual  prospering,  is  that  men  call  felicity  ;  FcUdtjr. 
I  mean  the  felicity  of  this  life.  For  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  per]>etual  tranquillity  of  mind,  while 
we  live  here ;  because  life  itself  is  hut  motion^  and 
can  never  be  without  desire,  nor  without  fear,  no 
more  than  without  sense.  V\lmt  kind  of  felicity 
God  hath  ordained  to  them  that  devoutly  honour 
Him^  a  man  shall  no  sooner  know,  than  enjoy ; 
being  joys,  that  now  are  as  incomprehensible,  as 
the  wonl  of  sichool-men  beatifical  vision  is  un- 
intelligible. 

The  form  of  speech  whereby  men  signify  their 
opinion  nf  the  goodness  of  any  thing,  Is  praise.  rnuM. 
That  whereby  thi^y  signify  the  power  and  great- 
ness of  any  thing,  is  magnifying.    And   that  Mignitution. 
whereby  they  signify  the  opinion  they  have  of  a 
man's  felicity,  is  by  the  Greeks  called  /uiKapj9/ir>c,  MaK«|»vjti{c. 
for  which  we  have  no  name  in  our  tongue.    And 
thus  much  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose, 
to  have  been  said  of  the  passions. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OPTHR  ENDS,  OR  RESOLUTIONS   OF  DISCOURSR. 

Or  all  tiijtronrae,  governed  by  desire  of  knowledge, 
there  is  at  hist  an  end,  either  by  attaining,  or  by 
giving  over.  And  in  the  chain  of  discourse,  whcre- 
«ercr  it  be  interrupted,  there  is  an  end  for  that 
line. 


[inent,  or 
eatQ  final. 


U. 


If  the  discourse  be  merely  mental,  it  oousistetU 
of  thoughts  that  the  thing  will  he,  and.  will  uot  be; 
or  that  it  has  been,  and  has  not  been,  alternately. 
So  that  wheresoever  you  break  off  the  chain  of  a 
man's  discourse,  you  leave  him  hi  a  presumption  of 
it  will  be,  or,  H  tcill  7iot  be ;  or,  it  has  been,  or, 
Atf*  not  been.  AU  which  is  opinion.  And  that 
which  is  alternate  appetite,  in  deliberating  concem- 
iiig  ^ood  and  evil ;  the  same  is  alternate  opinion, 
in  the  enquu7  of  the  truth  of  past,  and  future. 
And  as  the  last  appetite  in  deliberation,  is  called  the 
will ;  so  the  last  opinion  in  search  of  the  truth  of 
past,  and  future,  is  called  the  jxidgment,  or  reso- 
lute and  Jinal  sentence  of  him  that  tliscourjteth. 
And  as  the  whole  chain  of  appetites  alternate,  in 
the  question  of  good,  or  bad,  is  called  (Miberation  ; 
so  the  whole  chain  of  opinions  alternate,  in  the 
question  of  true,  or  false,  is  called  doubt. 

No  di.seourse  whatsoever,  can  end  in  absolute 
knowledge  of  fact,  past,  or  to  come.  For,  as  for 
the  knowledge  of  fact,  it  is  originally,  sense ;  and 
ever  utter,  memory.  And  for  the  kuowledee  of 
consequence,  which  I  have  said  before  is  called 
science,  it  is  not  absolute,  but  conditional.  No 
man  can  know  by  discourse,  that  this,  or  that,  is, 
has  been,  or  will  be ;  which  is  to  know  abj^olutely : 
but  only,  that  if  this  be,  that  is :  if  this  has  been, 
that  has  been;  if  this  shall  be,  that  shall  be:  which 
ia  to  know  conditionally ;  and  that  not  the  conse- 
quence of  one  thinfif  to  another ;  but  of  one  name 
if  a  thing,  to  another  name  of  the  same  thing. 

iVnd  therefore,  when  the  discourse  is  put  into 

peech,  and  begins  with  the  definitions  of  words, 

and  proceeds  by  connexion  of  the  same  into  general 
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rafirmations,  and  of  these  again  into  syllogisms ;  the  v.\nv  r. 
cud  or  last  sum  is  colled  the  conclusion ;  and  the  .  '■  _, 
thought  of  the  mind  hy  it  siptnified,  is  that  con- 
lUtionnl  knowledge,  or  knowledge  of  the  conse- 
quence of  words,  which  ieconimonlycjillcd  scibnce.  Sconce- 
But  if  the  first  ground  of  such  discourse,  be  not 
detinitions ;  or  if  the  definitions  he  not  rightly 
joined  together  into  syllogisms,  then  the  end  or 
coneluaion,  is  again  opinion,  namely  of  the  truth  Opioioo. 
of  somfwhat  said,  though  sometimes  in  absurd  and 
senseless  words,  without  possibility  of  being  under- 
stood. When  two,  or  more  men,  know  of  one  and 
the  same  fact,  they  are  snid  to  be  coNSCioirs  of  it  CooKiaus. 
one  to  ajiother ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  know  it 
together.  And  because  such  are  fittest  witnesses  of 
tbe  facts  of  one  another,  or  of  a  third  ;  it  was,  and 
ever  will  be  reputed  a  very  evil  act,  for  any  man 
to  speak  against  his  contcicnce :  or  to  corrupt  or 
force  another  so  to  do :  insomuch  that  the  plea  of 
eonscience,  has  been  always  hearkened  unto  very 
diligently  in  all  times.  Afterwards,  men  made  use 
of  the  same  word  metaphorically,  for  the  know- 
ledge of  their  own  secret  facts,  and  secret  thoughts; 
and  therefore  it  is  rhetorically  said,  that  the  con- 
science is  a  thouKand  witnesses.  And  last  of  alt, 
men,  vehemently  in  love  with  their  own  new  {)pi- 

>n3,  though  never  so  absurd,  and  obstinately 
t  to  maintiiin  them,  gave  those  iheir  o]>inions 
also  that  reverenced  name  of  conscience,  as  if  they 
would  have  it  seem  unlawful,  to  change  or  speak 
against  them ;  and  so  pretend  to  know  they  arc 
tnie,  when  they  know  at  most,  but  that  they 
think  so. 

\Vhen  a  man's  discourse  beginneth  not  at  defini- 
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tioiis,  it  beg:inneth  either  at  some  other  contempla- 
tion of  his  own,  and  then  it  is  still  called  opinion  ; 
or  it  bepinneth  at  some  saying  of  another,  of  whose 
ability  to  know  the  truth,  and  of  whose  honesty  in 
not  deceiving,  he  doubteth  not ;  and  then  the  dis- 
course is  not  so  much  concerning  the  thing,  as  the 
person;  and  the  resolution  is  called  brlirp,  and 
FAITH  :  faith,  m  the  man ;  Mief,  both  o/'the  man, 
and  o/'the  truth  of  what  he  says.  So  that  in  be- 
lief are  two  opinions ;  one  of  the  saying  of  the 
man  ;  the  other  of  his  virtue.  To  hare  J'aith  itty 
or  frust  to,  or  believe  a  man^  signify  the  same  thing ; 
namely,  an  opinion  of  the  veracity  of  the  man  : 
but  to  believe  tchat  is  said,  signifieth  only  an  opi- 
nion of  the  trath  of  the  sapug.  But  wc  are  to  ob- 
fierve  that  this  phrase,  /  believe  itt ;  as  also  the 
Latin,  credo  in  ;  and  the  Greek,  vniv^  «c,  are  never 
used  but  in  the  writings  of  dinnes.  Instead  of 
them,  in  other  writings  are  put,  I  believe  fiim;  I 
tru^t  him ;  /  have  faith  in  him  :  /  rely  on  him  : 
and  in  Latin,  credo  illi:  Jido  illi :  and  in  Greek, 
wiTtuw  nwTw :  and  that  this  singularity  of  the  eccle- 
siastic use  of  the  word  hath  raised  many  dis- 
putes about  the  right  object  of  the  Christian  faith. 

But  by  helieviHg  in,  as  It  is  in  the  creed,  is 
meant,  not  trust  in  the  person  ;  but  confession 
and  ac^knowledgmeut  of  the  doctrine.  For  not 
only  Christians,  but  all  manner  of  men  do  so  be- 
lieve in  God,  as  to  hold  all  for  truth  they  hear  him 
say,  whether  they  understand  it,  or  not :  which  is 
all  tlie  faith  and  trust  can  possibly  be  had  in  any 
person  whatsoever :  but  they  do  not  all  believe  the 
doctrine  of  the  creed. 

From  %vhence  we  may  infer,  that  when  we  believe 
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any  saying  whatsoever  it  be,  to  be  true,  from  ar^- 

meuts  taken,  not  from  tlie  tiling  itself,  or  from  the    . 

principles  of  natural  reason,  but  from  the  authority,  ^'^'^ 
and  good  opinion  we  have,  of  him  that  hath  said 
it;  then  is  the  speaker,  or  person  we  believe  in,  or 
trust  in,  aud  whose  word  we  take,  the  object  of  our 
hith  ;  and  the  honour  done  in  believing,  is  done  to 
him  otdy.  And  consequently,  when  wc  believe 
that  tlie  Scrii)tures  are  the  word  of  God,  haviae;  no 
immecUate  revelation  from  God  himself,  our  belief 
f»ith,  and  trust  is  in  the  church ;  whose  word  we 
lake,  and  acquiesce  therein.  And  they  that  believe 
that  which  a  propliet  relates  unto  them  in  the 
name  of  God,  take  the  word  of  the  prophet,  do 
honour  to  him,  and  in  him  trust,  and  believe,  touch- 
ing the  truth  of  what  he  relateth,  whether  he  he  a 
trae,  or  a  false  prophet.  And  so  it  is  also  with  all 
other  history.  For  if  I  should  not  believe  all  that 
is  written  by  historians,  of  the  gloriotis  acts  of 
AlexanfltTy  or  Cersar ;  I  do  not  think  the  ghost  of 
Aiexan<fer,  or  Ctegar,  had  any  just  cause  to  be 
offended  ;  or  any  body  else,  but  the  liLstorinn.  If 
Lici/  say  the  Gods  made  once  a  cow  speak,  and 
we  believe  it  not ;  we  distrust  not  God  therein,  but 
/.fpy.  So  that  it  is  evident,  that  whatsoever  we 
believe,  upon  no  other  ren.son,  than  what  is  drawn 
from  authority  of  men  only,  and  tlieir  writings; 
whether  they  be  sent  iirom  God  or  not,  h  faith  in 
men  oidy. 
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OF  THB  VIRTUES  COMMONLY   CALLED  IN'TKLLEC- 
TUAL;    AND  THEIR  CONTRARY    i>l£PRCTS. 

Virtue  geueraUy,  in  all  sorts  of  subjects,  is  some- 
what that  is  valued  for  eminence ;  and  coiisi»teth 
in  comparison.  For  if  all  things  were  equal  in  all 
men,  nothing  would  be  prized.  And  by  virtues 
intellectual,  are  always  iwderstood  such  abilities 
of  the  mind,  as  men  praise,  value,  and  desire  should 
be  in  themselves ;  and  go  commonly  under  the 
name  of  a  ffood  wit  ;  though  the  same  word  ivit, 
be  used  also,  to  distinguish  one  certain  ability  from 
the  rest. 

These  ttrtues  are  of  two  sorts ;  natural,  and 
acquireil.  Hy  natural,  1  mean  not,  that  which  a 
man  hath  from  his  birth  :  for  that  is  nothitig  else 
but  sense  ;  wherein  men  diifer  so  little  one  from 
another,  and  from  brute  beasts,  as  it  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  amonf^t  virtues.  I5ut  I  mean,  that  fci7, 
which  is  gotten  by  use  only,  and  experience ;  with- 
out method,  ctdture,  or  instniction.  This  natural 
WIT,  consistelh  principally  in  two  things;  celerity 
ofimaginitigfthat  is,  swift  succession  of  one  thought 
to  another;  and  steady  direction  to  some  approved 
end.  On  the  contrary  a  slow  imagination,  maketh 
that  defect,  or  fault  of  the  mind,  which  is  commonly 
called  DULLNEss,j(/tf/;rW*/y,and  sometimes  by  other 
names  tliat  signify  slowness  of  motion,  or  difficulty 
to  be  moved. 


And  this  difference  of  quickness,  is  caused  by    part  i. 

the  difference  of  men's  passiuns  ;  thut  love  and  dis-    . "-^ 

like,  some  one  thing,  some  another  :  and  therefore 
some  men's  thoughts  run  one  way,  some  another ; 
and  arc  held  to,  and  observe  differently  the  things 
that  pass  through  their  imaginatiou.  And  where- 
as in  this  succession  of  men's  thoughts*  there  is 
nothing  to  observe  in  the  things  they  think  on, 
but  either  in  what  they  be  like  one  another,  or  in 
what  they  be  wniike,  or  what  they  serve  for,  or 
kow  they  serve  to  snch  a  purpose  ;  those  that  ob- 
«rve  their  similitudes,  in  case  they  be  such  as  are 
but  rare-ly  observed  by  others,  are  said  to  have  a 
good  wit ;  by  which,  in  this  occasion,  is  raeant  aOo«diHi, 

,  or  fancy. 

grjotij'ancy.  But  they  that  observe  their  differences, 
and  dissimilitudes;  which  is  called  Histiafi^uishiHg, 
and  discerniftg,  .ind  jufl^inf^  between  thing  and 
thing;  in  case,  such  discerning  be  not  easy,  are 
said  to  have  a  gooil  judgment :  and  particularly  9^^  ^^ 
m  matter  of  conversation  and  business ;  wherein, 
times,  places,  and  persons  arc  to  be  discerned,  this 
virtue  is  called  discbbtion.  The  former,  that  is,  *5'«=«^*''- 
fancy,  without  the  help  of  judgment,  is  not  com- 
mended as  a  virtue :  but  the  latter  which  is  judg-- 
ment,  and  discretion,  is  commended  for  itself,  with- 
out the  help  of  fancy.  Besides  the  discretion  of 
times,  places,  and  persons,  necessary  to  a  good 
foncy,  there  is  requiretl  also  an  oftert  a])plication  of 
hit  thoughts  to  their  end ;  that  is  to  say,  to  some 
use  to  Ik*  made  of  them.  This  done ;  he  that  hath 
this  virtue,  will  be  easily  fitted  with  similitudes, 
thai  will  please,  not  only  by  illustrations  of  his  dis- 
rource,  and  adorning  it  with  new  and  apt  metaphors; 
but  also,  by  the  rarity  of  llietr  invention.  But 
mthout  steadiness,  and  direction  to  some  end,  a 
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great  fancy  is  one  kind  of  madness ;  such  as  they 
have,  that  euteriug  into  aiiy  disoourse,  are  snatched 
DiicreUoii.  froiD  their  purpose,  hy  every  thing  that  comes  la 
their  thought,  into  so  many,  and  so  long  digressions, 
and  parentheses,  tluit  they  utterly  Uise  themselves  : 
which  kind  of  folly,  I  know  no  particular  name  for : 
but  the  cause  of  it  is,  sometimes  want  of  experi- 
ence ;  whereby  that  seemeth  to  a  man  new  and 
rare,  which  doth  not  so  to  others:  sometimes 
pusillanimity  ;  by  which  that  seems  great  to  him, 
which  other  men  think  a  trifle :  and  whatsoever  is 
new,  or  great,  and  therefore  thought  fit  to  be  told, 
withdraws  a  mail  by  degrees  from  the  intended  way 
of  his  disoourse. 

In  a  good  poem,  whether  it  be  epic,  or  dramatic ; 
as  also  in  sonne/.t,  epigram^!,  and  other  pieces, 
both  judgment  and  fancy  are  required:  but  the 
fency  must  be  more  eminent ;  because  they  please 
for  the  extravagancy ;  but  ought  not  to  displease 
by  indiscretion. 

In  a  good  history,  the  judgment  must  be  emi- 
nent ;  because,  the  goodness  consisteth,  in  the  me- 
thod, in  the  truth,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  actions 
that  arc  most  profitable  to  be  kuown.  Fancy  has 
no  place,  but  only  in  adorning  the  style. 

In  cirations  of  praise,  and  in  invectives,  the  fancy 
is  predominant ;  because  the  design  is  not  truth, 
but  to  honour  or  dishonour;  which  is  done  by 
noble,  or  by  vile  comparisons.  The  judgment  does  - 
but  suggest  what  circumstances  make  an  action 
laudable,  or  culpable. 

In  hortatives,  and  pleadings,  as  truth,  or  disguise 
aerveth  best  to  the  design  in  hand  ;  so  is  the  judg- 
ment,  or  the  fancy  most  required.  | 

In  demonstration,  in  counsel,  and  all  rigorous     1 
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of  truth,  judgment  does  all,  except  some-    partt. 
he  understanding  have  need  to  be  opened  by    .^l', 
wimt*  apt  similituiU' ;  and  then  there  is  so  much  use  DiKnUoo. 
of  fancy.     But  for  metaphors,  they  are  in  this  case 
utterly  excluded.     For  seeiiig^  they  openly  profess 
deceit ;  to  admit  them  into  counsel,  or  reasoning, 
were  mamfef;t  folly. 

And  in  any  discourse  whatsoever,  if  the  defect  of 
retion  be  apparent^  how  extravagant  sotn^er  the 
y  be,  the  whole  discourse  will  be  taken  for  a 
sgu  of  want  of  wit ;  and  so  will  it  never  when  the 
discretion  is  manifest,  though  the  fancy  be  never 
H)  ordinary. 

The-  secret  thoughts  of  a  man  nm  over  all  things, 
holy,  profane,  clean,  obscene,  grave,  and  light,  with- 
out shame,  or  blame  ;  which  verbal  discourse  can- 
not do,  farther  than  the  judgment  shall  approve  of 
ihe  time,  place,  and  persons.  An  anatomist,  or  a 
phvRician  may  speak,  or  write  his  judgment  of  un- 
clean things  :  because  it  is  not  to  please,  but  profit : 
but  for  another  man  to  write  his  extravagant,  and 
pleasant  fancies  of  tlie  same,  is  as  if  a  man,  from 
being  timibled  into  the  dirt,  should  come  and  pre- 
sent himself  before  good  company.  And  it  is  the 
want  of  discretion  that  makes  the  difference. 
A^iin,  in  professed  remissness  of  mind,  and  familiar 
company,  a  man  may  play  with  the  sounds,  and 
equivocal  significations  of  words  ;  and  that  many 
times  with  encounters  of  extraordinary  fancy  :  but 
in  a  sermon,  or  in  public,  or  before  jKirsons  un- 
known, or  whom  we  ought  to  reverence  ;  there  is 
no  giugling  of  words  that  wiU  not  be  accounted 
Wly :  and  the  differemM*  Is  only  in  the  want  of 
diKcretion.     So  that  where  wit  is  wanting,  it  is  not 


I    diKcretion. 
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fancy  that  U  wanting,  but  discretion.     Judg^net 
therefore  without  fancy  is  wit,  but  fancy  without 
judgment,  not. 

Wlien  the  thoughts  of  a  man,  that  has  a  desigi 
in  hand,  running  over  a  multitude  of  things,  obi 
sencs  how  they  coiuUice  to  tliat  design ;  or  whal 
design  they  may  con<luce  unto;  if  his  obaervatiom 
be  such  as  are  not  easy,  or  usual,  this  wit  of  lus  i 
ftMitact.  called  PRUDENCE;  auddependsonmuchexperiences 
and  memory  of  the  like  things,  and  their  consei 
quences  heretofore.  In  which  there  is  not  »o  mucl 
difference  of  men ;  as  there  is  in  their  fancies  ad 
judgment ;  because  the  experience  of  men  equal  il 
age,  is  not  much  unequal,  as  to  the  quantity ;  bu() 
lies  in  different  occasions;  every  one  having  hi 
private  designs.  To  govern  well  a  family,  and  i 
kingdom,  arc  not  different  degrees  of  prudence 
but  different  sorts  of  business;  no  more  than  U 
draw  a  picture  in  little,  or  as  great,  or  greater  thai 
the  life,  are  different  degrees  of  art.  A  plain  bos- 
bandman  is  more  prudent  in  affairs  of  his  owr 
bouse,  than  a  privy-councillor  in  the  affairs  of  ano^ 
ther  man. 

To  prudence,  if  you  add  the  use  of  luijust,  ol 
dishonest  means,  such  as  usually  are  prompted.  t( 
men  by  fear,  or  want ;  you  have  that  crooked  wi» 
dom,  which  is  called  craft  ;  which  is  a  sign  of  pu 
sillanimity.  For  magnanimity  is  contempt  of  ub 
just,  or  dishonest  heljis.  And  that  which  the  Latii] 
call  versutia,  translated  into  English,  xhifthg 
and  is  a  putting  off  of  a  present  danger  or  iucom 
modity,  by  engaging  into  a  greater,  as  when  a  mai 
robs  one  to  pay  another,  is  but  a  shorter-sighto 
craft,  called  versutia^  from  rersura,  which  signifif 


.^  money  at  usury  for  the  present  payment  of    part  r. 
interest.  ._   "•    - 

As  for  acquired  wit,  I  mean  acquired  by  method  Aequiied  »«. 
and  instruction,  there  is  none  hut  reason  ;  which  is 
grounded  on  the  right  use  of  sj)eech,  mid  produoeth 
the  sciences.     But  of  reason  and  science  1  have 
alreaily  spoken,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters. 

The  cnuseK  of  this  difference  of  wits^  are  in  the 
passions ;  and  the  difference  of  passions  proceedeth, 
partly  from  the  different  coiistitiitidu  of  tlie  body, 
nd  partly  from  different  education.  For  if  the 
difference  proceeded  from  the  temper  of  the  brain, 
and  the  organs  of  sense,  either  exterior  or  interior, 
there  would  be  no  less  difference  of  men  in  their 
fright,  hearing,  or  other  senses,  tlian  in  their  fancies 
md  discretions.  It  proceeds  therefore  from  the 
fl88i<m8 ;  which  are  different,  not  only  from  the 
difference  of  mens'  romplcxions ;  hut  also  from  their 
Terence  of  customs,  and  education. 

The  passions  tha't  most  of  all  cause  the  difference 
of  wit,  ore  principally,  the  more  or  less  desire  of 
power,  of  riches,  of  knowledge,  and  of  honour. 
All  which  may  be  reducn-d  to  tlie  first,  that  is,  desire 
of  power.  For  riches,  knowledge,  and  honour,  are 
but  several  sorts  of  power. 

And  therefore,  a  nmn  who  hai*  no  great  passion 
for  any  of  these  things  ;  but  is,  as  men  term  it,  in- 
different ;  though  he  may  be  so  far  a  good  man,  as 
to  be  free  from  giving  offence ;  yet  he  cmniot  pos- 
ably  have  either  a  great  fancy,  or  miieii  judgment, 
e  thoughts  are  to  the  desires,  as  scouts, 
es,  to  range  abroad,  aud  find  the  way  to  the 
thiugs  desired :  all  steadiness  of  tlie  mind's  motion, 
and  all  quickness  of  the  .same,  proceeding  from 
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thence :  for  as  to  have  no  desire,  is  to  be  dead :  so 
to  have  weak  passions,  is  dullness ;  and  to  have  pas- 
sions indifferently  for  everything,  giddinkss,  and 
distraction ;  and  to  have  stronger  and  more  vehe- 
ment passions  for  anything,  than  is  ordinarily  seen 
in  others,  is  thatnhieh  men  call  madness. 

Whereof  there  be  ahnoat  as  many  kinds,  as  of  the 

I  passions  themselves.     Sometimes  the  extraordinary 

and  extravapint  passion,  proceedeth  from  the  evil 
constitution  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  or  harm 
done  them ;  and  sometimes  the  hnrt,  and  indispo- 
sition of  the  oi^ans,  is  caused  by  the  vehemence,  cnr 
long  continuance  of  the  passion.     But  in  both  cases 
the  intulness  is  of  one  and  the  same  nature. 
Tlie   passion,    whose  violence,   or  continuance, 
maketh  madness,  is  either  great  valn-f^hry  ;  which 
is  commonly  called  pride,  and  Helf-conceit ;  or  great 
dejection  of  mind. 
Pride,  subjecteth  a  man  to  anger,  the  excess 
iug«.    wherBof,  is  the  mochiess  called  raqg  and  fury. 

I  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  thjit  excessive  desire  of 

revenge,  when  it  becomes  habitual,  hurtcth  the  or- 
gans, and  becomes  rage :  tJiat  excessive  love,  with 
jealousy,  becomes  also  rage  :  excessive  opinion  of 
a  man's  owii  self,  for  divine  inspiration,  for  wisdom, 
learning,  fonn  and  the  like,  becomes  distraction 
and  giddiness :  the  same,  joined  witli  envy,  rage  : 
vehement  opinion  of  the  truth  of  anything,  contra- 
dicted by  others,  rage. 
Dejection  subjects  a  man  to  causeless  fears;  which 
Ea  madness,   commonly  called  melancholy  ; 
parent  also  in  divers  manners ;  as  in  haunting 
solitudes  and  graves ;  in  superstitious  behanour  \ 
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thing'.     Tn  sitm,  all  passions  that  produce  strange 

and  tmusual  behaviour,  are  called  1>y  the  general 

nunc  of  madness.     But   of  the  several  kinds  of    MmIdcm. 

madness,  be  that  would  take  the  poius,  might  enrol 

1  legion.     And  if  the  excesses  be  madness,  there 

is  no  doubt  but  the  passions  themselves,  when 

they  tend  to  evil,  are  deuces  of  the  same. 

For  e:i£ample,  thoxigh  the  cflFect  of  folly,  in  them 
that  are  possessed  of  nn  opinion  of  being  inspired, 
be  not  visible  always  in  one  man,  by  any  very  cxtra- 
Tagant  action,  that  proceedeth  from  such  passiou  ; 
yet,  when  many  of  them  conspire  together,  the  rage 
of  the    whole  multitude  is  visible  enough.      For 
irhat  argimient  of  madness  can  there  be  greater, 
tban  to  clamour,  strike,  and  throw  stones  at  onr 
best  friends  ?     Yet  this  is  somewhat  less  than  such 
toiultitude  will  do.     For  they  will  clamour,  tight 
against,  and  destroy  those,  by  whom  all  their  life- 
time before,  they  have  been  protected,  and  secured 
from  injury.     iVud  if  thin  be  madness  in  the  mul- 
titude, it  is  the  same  in  every  partitmlar  man.     For 
win  the  midst  of  the  sea,  thotigh  a  man  perceive 
no  sound  of  that  part  of  the  water  next  him,  yet  be 
is  well  assured,  that  part  contributes  as  much  to  the 
roaring  of  the  sea,  as  any  other  part  of  the  same 
quantity;   so  also,  though  we  perceive  no  great 
unquietness   in   one  or  two  men,  yet  we  may  be 
yftU  assured,  that  their  singular  passions,  are  parts 
of  the  seditious  roaring  of  a  troubled  nation.     And 
^  there  were  nothing  else  that  bewrayed  their  mad- 
tea ;  yet  that  very  arrogating  such  inspiration  to 
themselves,  is  argument  enough.     If  some  man  in 
Bedlam  should  entertain  you  with  sober  discourse  ; 
s&d  you  desire  in  taking  leave,  to  know  what  he 


llT  1.    werCj  that  you  might  another  time  requite   his 

i .    civility  ;  and  he  should  tell  you,  he  were  God  the 

Father ;   I  tliiiik  you  need  expect  no  extrarag^^ 
action  fur  argument  of  his  mntlness.  ^| 

This  opiuiou  of  iiu^pinition,  called  cotomonly, 
private  spirit,  begins  very  often,  from  some  lucky 
finding;  of  an  error  generally  held  by  others  ;  and 
•  not  knowing,  or  not  remembering,  by  what  conduct 
of  reason,  they  came  to  so  singular  a  truth,  (as  they 
think  it,  though  it  be  many  time^  an  untruth  they 
light  on)  they  presently  admire  themselves,  ait  being 
in  the  special  grace  of  God  Almighty,  who  hath 
revealed  the  same  lo  them  supeniaturally,  by  his 
Spirit.  ^ 

Again,  that  madness  is  nothuag  else,  but  tw 
much  appearing  passion,  may  be  gathere<l  out  of 
the  effeiTts  of  wine,  which  are  the  same  with  those 
of  the  evil  disposition  of  the  organs.  For  the  va- 
riety of  behaviour  in  men  that  have  drunk  too 
much,  is  the  same  with  that  of  madmeit :  Home  of 
them  raging,  others  loving,  others  laughing,  bU 
extravagantly,  but  according  to  their  several  domi- 
neering jjassions :  for  the  effect  of  the  wine,  does 
but  remove  dissimulation,  and  take  from  them  the 
sight  of  the  deformity  of  their  passions.  For,  I 
believe,  the  most  sober  men>  wlien  they  walk  alone 
without  care  and  emploj-ment  of  the  mind,  would 
be  unwilling  the  vanity  and  extravagance  of  their 
thoughts  at  that  time  should  be  publicly  seen; 
which  is  a  coufession,  that  passions  unguided,  are 
for  the  most  part  mere  madness. 

ITie  opinions  of  the  world,  both  in  ancient  and 
later  ages,  concerning  the  cause  of  madness,  have 
been  two.    Some  deriving  them  from  the  passions ; 
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Ktmp.,  from  (lemons,  or  spirifc*,  either  good  or  bad,    part  I. 
vhicfa  they  thonght  mi.y;lit  enter  into  a  man,  possess    ^  ,  *■ 
kini,  and  move  hh  organs  in  siicb  strange  and  un-    Uftdneu. 
couth  manner,  as  madmen  use  to  do.     The  former 
sort  tlierefore,  called  such  men,  madmen  :  but  the 
called  them  sometimes  demoniacit^  that  is, 
id  with  spirits ;  sometimes  eHurgutneni,  that 
is,  agitated  or  moved  with  spirits ;  and  uow  in 
Italy  they  are  called,  not  nvHy  pazzi,  madmen ;  but 
lioQ  tpiritatt\  men  possessed. 

There  was  once  a 'great  conflux  of  people  in 
Abdera,  a  city  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  acting;  of  the 
tra^y  of  Andromeda,  upon  an  extreme  hot  day  ; 
vhereupoii,  a  great  mmiy  of  the  spectatoni  falling 
Intf]  fevers,  had  this  accident  from  the  heat,  luid 
fimn  the  tragedy  together,  that  they  did  nothing 
bit  pronounce  iambics,  with  the  names  of  Perseus 
aad  Andn>meda ;  which,  together  with  the  fever, 
was  cured  by  the  coming  on  of  winter  ;  and  this 
ni&doe<t8  was  thought  to  proceed  from  the  passion 
imprinted  by  the  tragedy.  Likewise  there  reigned 
a  fit  of  madness  in  another  Greciiui  city,  which 
seized  only  the  young  maidens  ;  and  caused  many 
of  them  to  hang  themselves.  This  was  by  most 
then  thought  an  act  of  the  Devil.  But  one  that 
ni^cted,  that  contempt  of  life  in  them,  might 
proceed  from  some  passion  of  the  mind,  and  sup- 
posing that  tliey  did  not  contemn  also  their  honour, 
gave  counwl  to  the  magistrates,  to  strip  such  as 
sn hanged  themselves,  and  let  them  hnng  out  uaked. 
TTiis,  the  storj'  says,  cured  that  madness.  But  on 
the  other  side,  the  same  Grecians,  did  odeu  ascribe 
iBfldness  to  the  operation  of  Eumenides,  or  Furies ; 
■Dd  sometimes  of  Ceres,  Phoebus,  and  other  gods ; 
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SO  much  did  men  attribute  to  phantasms,  as  to  thiTik 
thpm  aereal  livinp;  bodies ;  and  j^encrally  to  call 
them  spirits.  And  as  the  Romans  in  this,  held  the 
same  opinion  with  the  Greeks,  so  also  did  the  Jews; 
for  they  called  madmen  prophets,  or,  aceordinjj  as 
they  thought  the  sjnrits  pood  or  bad,  demoniacs ; 
and  some  of  them  ealled  both  prophets  and  dcmo- 
uiaos,  madmen ;  and  some  called  the  same  man  both 
demoTiiac,  and  madman.  Hut  for  the  Gentiles  it  is 
no  wonder,  because  disctises  and  health,  vices  and 
virtueSj  and  many  natural*iincideiit,<,  were  with 
them  termed,  and  worshipped  as  demons.  So  that 
a  raau  was  to  unilerstand  by  demon,  as  well,  some- 
times an  ague,  as  a  devil.  But  for  the  Jew  s  to  have 
such  opinion,  is  somewhat  strange.  Kor  neither 
Moses  nor  Abraham  pretended  to  prophecy  by  pos- 
session of  a  spirit ;  but  ft'om  the  voice  of  God  ; 
or  by  a  vision  or  dream :  nor  is  (here  anything 
in  his  law,  moral  or  ceremonial,  by  wliich  they 
were  taught,  there  was  any  such  enthusiasm,  or  any 
possession.  When  God  is  snid,  (Numb.  xi.  25^  to 
to  take  from  the  spirit  that  was  in  Moses,  and  ^ve 
to  the  seventy  elders,  the  Spirit  of  God  (taking  it 
for  the  substance  of  God)  is  not  dinded.  The 
Seriiitures,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  man,  mean  a 
man's  spirit,  inclined  to  godliness.  And  where  it  is 
said,  ( E.rod.  xxiii.  8)  *'  whom  i  havrJiUcH  with  the 
spirit  of  tvi«dom  to  make  garments  J'or  Aaron" 
is  not  meant  a  spirit  put  into  them,  that  can  make 
"iits,  but  the  wisdom  of  their  owai  spirits 
iud  of  work.  In  the  like  sense,  the  spirit 
len  it  produceth  unclean  actions,  is  ordi- 
d  an  unclean  siririt,  and  so  other  spirits, 
always,  yet  as  often  as  the  virtue  or  vice 
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SO  Styled,  is  extraordinary,  aud  eraiucut.     Neither 
(fid  the  other  prophets  of  the  old  Testament  pre- 
teud  enthusiasm  ;  or,  that  fi«d  spake  in  them ;  but     Midnew. 
to   them,    by  voice,  vision,    or  dreaiu ;    and  the 
imrtfien  of  the  Lord  was  not  possession,  but  com- 
maud.      How   then  could  the  Jews  fall  into  tliis 
fflinion  of  possession?  1  can  iuia^ne  no  reason,  but 
'wt  which  is  common  to  all  men ;  namely,  the  want 
of  curiosity  to  search  natural  causes :  and  their 
[ilacing  felicity  in  the  acquisition  of  the  gross  plea- 
nures  of  the  senses,  and  the  things  that  most  im- 
medJately  eoiiduee  thereto.     For  they  that  sec  any 
stnuij^e,  and  unusual  ability,  or  defect,  iu  a  man's 
mind ;  tinless  they  sec  withal,  from  what  caxisc  it 
Bay  probably  proceed,  can  hardly  think  it  natural ; 
nd  if  not  natural,  they  must  luwds  think  it  super- 
utoral ;  and  then  what  can  it  be,  but  that  either 
God  or  the  Devil  is  hi  him  ?     And  hence  it  came 
to  pasa,   when  our  Saviour   {Murk  iii.  21)    was 
onmpassed  about  with  the  multitude,  those  of  the 
house  doubted  he  was  mad,  and  went  out  to  hold 
him :  but  the  Scribes  said  he  had  Heelzebub,  and 
that  was  it,  by  which  he  cast  out  devils  ;  as  if  the 
greater  madman  hnd  awed  the  lesser :   and  that 
{John  X.  20)  some  said,  he  hafh  u  devil.,  and  is  mud ; 
vhereaB  others  holding  him  for  a  jirophet,  siiid, 
thete  are  not  the  words  of  one  that  hath  a  devil. 
fm  in  the  old  Testament  lie  that  came  to  anoint 
Jehu,  (2  Kings  ix.  11)  was  a  prophet ;  but  some  of 
the  company  asked  Jehu,  tehaf  came  that  madman 
farf  So  that  in  sum,  it  is  nianifest,  that  whosoever 
bdiflved  himseif   in   extraordinarj'   maimer,    was 
thought  by  the  Jews  to  be  jjossessed  either  with  a 
good,  or  evil  spirit ;  except  by  the  Sfulducees,  who 
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erred  so  fiir  on  the  other  hand,  as  not  to  believe 
there  were  at  all  any  s-i>irits,  which  is  ^'en■  near  to 
direct  ntht'ism  ;  and  thereby  perhaps  the  more  pro- 
voked others,  to  term  such  men  demoniacs,  rather 
than  madmen. 

But  why  tlien  does  our  Saviour  proceed  in  the 
curing  of  them,  as  if  they  were  possessed  ;  and  not 
as  if  they  were  mad  ?  To  wliich  I  can  give  no 
other  kind  of  answer,  but  that  which  is  given  to 
those  that  nrp^  the  Scripture  in  like  manner  against 
the  opinion  of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The  Scrip- 
ture was  written  Ut  shew  luito  men  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  to  become  his 
obedient  subjects  ;  leaving  the  world,  and  the  phi- 
losophy thereof,  to  the  disputation  of  men,  for  the 
exercising  of  their  natural  reason.  Whether  the 
eaith's,  or  sun's  motion  make  the  day,  and  night ; 
or  whether  the  exorbitant  actions  of  men,  pmceed 
from  passion,  or  from  the  devil,  so  we  worship  him 
not,  it  is  all  one,  as  to  our  obedience,  and  subjec- 
tion to  God  Almighty :  which  is  the  thing  for  which 
the  Scripture  was  written.  As  for  that  our  Savioxir 
Bpeakctli  to  tlie  {lisense,  as  to  a  person ;  it  is  the 
nsual  phrase  of  all  that  cure  by  words  only,  as 
Christ  did,  and  enchanters  pretend  to  do,  whether 
they  sj>eak  to  .a  devil  or  not.  For  is  not  Clirist  also 
said  {Matt.  viii.  '2Q)  to  have  rebuked  the  wimls  r 
Is  not  he  said  ah>o  {Luke  iv.  39)  to  rebuke  a  fever  r 
Yet  this  does  not  argue  that  a  fever  is  a  devil. 
And  wheresw  many  of  the  devils  are  said  to  confess 
Christ ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  interpret  those  places 
otherwise,  than  that  those  madmen  confessed  him. 
And  whereas  our  Savioiu:  {Matt.  xii.  43)  speaketh 
of  an  unclean  spirit,  that  having  gone  out  of  a  man. 
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idereth  tltrou^h  dry  places,  seeking  rest,  and    part  i. 

ing  Done,  and  returning  into  the  sauie  mau,    , ^ 

with  seven  other  spirits  worse  than  himself;  it  is 
laanifcstly  a  parable,  alhiding^  to  n  nijui,  that  afler 
s  little  endeavour  to  quit  his  lusts,  is  vanquished  by 
the  strength  of  them  ;  antl  becomes  seven  time» 
worse  than  he  waa.  So  that  1  see  nothing;  at  all  in 
the  Scripture,  that  requireth  a  belief,  that  demo- 
luacs  were  any  other  thinie:  but  nu'.dmen. 

Tliere  is  yet  another  fault  in  the  diseourse:s  of  imipiifle-iit 
nine  men  ;  which  may  also  be  numbered  ainoniGcst  *^' 
the  sorts  of  madness  ;  namely,  that  abuse  of  words, 
whereof  1  have  spoken  before  in  the  fifth  chapter, 
by  the  name  of  absurdity.     And  that  is,  when  men 
speak  such  words,  as  put  together,  have  in  them  no 
aignifioatiou  at  all ;  but  are  fallen  upon  by  some, 
llirough  misunderstanding  of  the  wonls  tbey  liave 
received,  and  rejieat  l»y  rote  ;  by  otliers  from  inteu- ' 
tion  to  deceive  by  obscurity.     And  this  is  incident 
to  none  but  those,  that  converse  in  questions  of 
matters  incomprehensible,  as  the  School-men  ;  or  in 
i^aefitiotis  of  abstruse  philosophy.     The  common 
'  Birt  of  men  seldom  speak  insii^aifieautly,  and  are 
therefore,  by  those  otlier  egregious  peraons  counted 
lAmti.     But  to  \ie  assured  their  words  are  without 
aay  thing  corresp<mdcut  to  them  in  the  mind,  there 
would  nceil  some  examples;  which  if  :uiy  niim  re- 
quire, let  him  take  a  School-man  in  his  hands  and 
see  if  he  can  translate  any  one  chapter  conceniing 
toy  difficult  point,  as  the  Trinity:  the  Deity ;  the 
nature  of  Christ ;  transubstantiation ;  free-will,  &c. 
into  any  of  the  modern  tonjE^es,  so  as  to  make  the 
sarae  uitelligible ;  or  into  rniy  tolerublr  Ijitin,  such 
as  the)-  were  acquainted  witlial,  that  lived  when 


the  1  jitiii  tongiie  was  vulgar.  Vilxat  is  the  ine^ 
of  tliestr  words,  Thfjirttt  cause  doex  nut  iwresxarify 
jwg^wA  injlow  any  thing  into  the  second^  by  force  of  the 
CKficntial  Kulmrdi nation  of'  the  second  causes^  hy 
which  it  may  help  it  to  work  ?  They  are  the  trans- 
lation of  the  title  of  tlie  sixth  (rhapter  of  Suarez 
first  Ijook,  Of'  the  concourse,  motion,  and  hetp  «/* 
God.  \Mien  men  write  whole  volumes  of  such 
stuff,  are  they  not  mad,  or  intend  to  make  othei-s 
so  ?  And  particularly,  in  the  question  of  transub- 
stantiation  ;  where  after  certmn  wonls  spoken  % 
they  that  say,  the  white»^«if ,  mxmihtuss^  m^mtude^ 
quali/y,  corruptibili/y,  all  which  are  incorporeal, &c. 
go  out  of  the  wafer,  into  the  body  of  our  blejwed 
Saviour,  do  they  not  make  those  nesses,  tudesy  and. 
tieSj  to  be  so  many  spirits  possessing  his  body  ? 
For  by  spirits,  they  mean  always  thinj^,  that  being 
incorporeaJ,  are  nevertheless  moveable  from  one 
place  to  another.  So  that  this  kind  of  absurdity, 
may  rightly  be  numbered  amongst  the  many  sorts 
of  madness ;  and  all  the  time  that  guided  by  clear 
thoughts  of  their  worldly  lust,  they  forbear  dispu- 
ting, or  writing  thus,  but  hicid  iuter\-nls.  And 
thus  much  of  the  virtues  and  defects  intellectual. 


OP  THE  SEVERAL  SUBJECTS  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

There  are  of  knowledge  two  kinds;  whereof  one 
is  knowledge  qfjacf :  the  other  knowledge  of  the 
eottsequence  qf  one  qffirmaiian  to  another.  The  K^«»o"iedg«- 
former  is  nothiue  cls€*,  but  sense  and  memorj%  and 
is  absolute  btioicleilge  ;  as  wh(;n  we  see  a  faet 
doing,  or  remember  it  done  :  and  this  is  the  know- 
tdge  required  in  a  witness.  Tlie  latter  is  called 
laeuce  :  and  is  randifionat ;  jls  when  we  know, 
Ihnt,  if  the  ^/igarc  Khoiru  be  a  rirr/e,  then  any 
Uraight  line  through  the  centre  shall  divide  U 
nto  tiro  e4/ual  ports.  And  tliia  is  tlie  knowledge 
required  in  a  philosopher;  that  is  to  say,  of  him 
Oiat  pretends  to  reasoning. 

The  register  of  knowledge  of /act  is  called  Am- 
tory.  Whereof  there  be  two  sorts  :  one  called  na- 
Ivral  history  ;  which  is  the  history  of  such  facts, 
or  effects  of  nature,  as  have  no  dependence  on 
man's  will ;  such  as  are  the  histories  of  metatx^ 
plants,  nttimals,  regions^  and  the  like.  The  other, 
is  firiV  history  ;  which  is  the  history  of  the  voluii 
tary  actions  of  men  in  commonwealths. 

The  rei^stcrs  of  science,  an',  such  books  i\s  con- 
tain the  dcmonsl rations  of  consequences  of  one 
affirmation,  to  another;  and  are  commonly  cidled 
Aooi*  of  philosophy  ;  whereof  the  sort-s  are  many, 
arcording  to  the  diversity  of  the  matter :  and  may 
he  divided  in  such  manner  as  1  have  divided  them 
in  the  following  table. 
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TABLS  OF  THE  8BVBRAL 


Consequraices  from  the  accidents 
common  to  all  bodies  natural; 
which  an  qtumtittf,  and  motion 


i 


^  Consequences 
from  the 
accidents  of 
budies  lut- 
tonl;  which 
is  called  NA- 

TOUL   PHt- 
LOBOPHY. 


SCI  ENCE, 
that  is, 
knowledge 
of  conse- 
quenoes; 
whidt  is 
called  also 
PHiLfwopay. 


''Coniequences  from  the  qiiaK- 
ties  of  bodieB  trannotf,  audi 


pHTBics     or   . 
cossequeo-  / 
cea      frcon 
.     qaalitia. 


ConsequeDces 
fiom  the 
accidents  of 
politic  bo- 
dies; which 
is  called  PO- 
LITICS, and 

CIVIL      PHI- 
LOSOPHT, 


as  sometimes  upear,  I 

times  vanish,  SuUonlogy  . 

Consequeaoea 
from  the 
qualltiea  of 
tne  itan 

Consequenoes 
of  toe  qtn- 
lities  from 
liquid  bo- 
dies, that  fin 
the  space  be- 
tween the 
stars;  sodi 
as  aie  &e 
air,  or  sab- 
staneeaefiio- 
real. 

Consequences 

from       the 

qusiities    of 

vodia     ter- 

>     mtruU. 


1.  Of  consequeaces  from  the  imtitutitm  at 
Commonwealths,  to  the  rights,  and  dutiet  of 
the  body  politic  or  sovereign. 

2.  Of  consequences  from  the  same,  to  the  duty 
and  right  of  the  ntbjeclt. 


Consequences 
from        the 
qualities   of/ 
bodies    per- 

^    manent. 


OP  POWKR,  WORTH,  DIGNITY,   HONOUR,  AND 
WORTEIINESS. 

The  powkr  of  a  mnn,  to  lake  it  universally,  is  his 
present  means ;  to  obtain  some  future  apjmreitt 
^od ;  and  is  eitlier  origimd  or  iftxtrumrntal. 
Power.  Natural  potper^  is  the  eminence  of  the  faculties 
of  body,  or  mind:  as  extraordinar)'  stren^^th,  form, 
prudence,  arts,  eloquence,  liberality,  nobility.  In- 
8trume»taf  are  those  powers,  which  acquired  by 
these,  or  by  fortune,  are  means  and  iuatruinents  to 
acquire  more:  ae  riches,  reputation,  friendH,  and 
the  secret  working  of  God,  which  men  call  good 
luck.  For  the  nature  of  power,  is  in  tliis  jKHnt, 
like  to  fame,  increasing;  as  it  proceeds  ;  or  like  the 
motion  of  heavy  bodies,  which  the  further  they  go. 
make  still  the  more  haste. 

Tlie  greatest  of  human  powers,  is  that  which  is 
compounded  of  the  powers  of  most  men,  united  by 
consent,  in  one  person,  natural,  or  civil,  that  has 
the  use  of  all  their  powers  depending  on  his  will; 
8ueh  as  is  the  power  of  a  common-wealth  :  or  de- 
pending on  the  wills  of  each  particular  ;  such  as  is 
the  power  of  a  faction  or  of  divers  factions  leagued. 
Therefore  to  have  servants,  is  power :  to  have 
friends,  is  power  :  for  they  are  strengllis  united. 

Also  riches  joined  with  libcraht)',  is  power  ;  be- 
cause it  procureth  friends,  and  servants :  without 
liberality,  not  so  ;  beeuuse  in  this  cose  they  defend 
not ;  but  expose  men  to  envy,  as  a  prey. 

Reputation  of  power,  is  power;  because  it  draweth 
with  it  the  adherence  of  those  that  need  protection. 

So  is  reputation  of  love  of  a  man's  country,  called 
popularity,  fur  the  siuiie  reason. 


Also,  what  quality  soever  maketh  a  maii  beloved,    part  i. 

or  feared  (if  uiiuiy;  iir  the  reputation  of  such  qua-     [^^ ^ 

fity.  is  power ;  because  it  18  a  means  tt)  have  the     i'o«r. 
inistance^  aiid  serrioe  of  many. 

Good  success  is  power  ;  hernuse  it  maketh  repu- 
tation of  wiwiom,  or  grtK>d  ftirtune  ;  which  makes 
nipn  either  fear  him,  or  rely  on  him. 

AffabiUtj"  of  men  already  in  power,  is  increase 
rf power;  because  it  gaineth  love. 

Reputation  of  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  peace 
(IT  war,  is  power ;  because  tu  ])rudent  men,  w  c 
ctimmit  the  government  of  om-selves,  miire  willingly 
than  to  others. 

Nobility  is  ])owcr,  not  in  all  places,  but  only  in 
tkose  vuramunvM'alths,  where  it  has  privilt^es : 
for  in  such  privileges,  consistcth  their  power. 

Eloqaence  is  power,  because  it  is  seeming  pru- 
dence. 

Form  is  power ;  because  being  a  promise  of  good, 
it  TPcommendeth  men  to  the  favour  of  women  and 
ttrangers. 

The  sciences,  are  :small  power  ;  because  not  emi- 
BfQt;  and  therefore,  not  acknowledged  in  any 
mail ;  nor  are  at  all,  but  in  a  few,  and  in  them,  but 
of  a  few  things.  For  science  is  of  that  nature,  a.s 
now  can  \mdcrstand  it  to  be,  but  such  as  in  a  good 
Measare  have  attained  it. 

Arts  of  public  iLse,  as  fortification,  making  of 
engines,  and  other  instruments  of  war;  because 
ihey  confer  to  defence,  and  vietorv',  are  power: 
wd  though  the  true  mother  of  them,  be  }*cience, 
namely  the  mathematics ;  yet.  because  they  are 
brought  into  the  light,  by  the  liand  of  tlie  artificer, 
they  be  esteemed,  the  midwife  pii.<.stng  witli  the 
nilgar  for  the  mother,  as  his  issue. 


7« 


OP  MAN. 


PART  t. 

la 


Worth. 


DigDitj. 


To  honoui  and 
diaboiutur. 


The  value^  or  worth  of  a  mail,  is  as  of  all  other 
thingts,  his  price ;  that  is  to  say,  so  much  as  would 
be  given  for  the  use  of  his  power :  and  therefore  is 
not  absolute  :  but  a  tiling  dependant  on  the  need 
and  judgment  of  another.  An  able  coiuluctor  of 
soldiers,  is  of  ^cat  price  in  time  of  war  present,  or 
imminent ;  but  in  peace  not  so.  A  learned  and  uu- 
corrupt  judge,  is  much  worth  in  time  of  peace ;  but 
not  so  much  in  war.  And  as  in  other  things,  so  in 
men,  not  the  seller,  but  the  buyer  detei-niines  the 
price.  For  let  a  man,  as  most  men  do,  rate  them- 
selves at  the  highest  value  they  can  ;  yet  their  inie 
value  is  no  more  than  it  is  esteemed  by  otliers. 

The  manifestation  of  the  value  we  set  on  one 
another,  is  that  which  is  commonly  called  honour- 
uig,  and  dishonouring.  To  value  a  man  at  a  high 
rate,  is  to  honour  him ;  at  a  low  rate,  is  to  dis- 
hmiour  him.  But  high,  and  low,  in  tbis  ease,  is  to 
be  understood  by  comparison  to  the  rate  that  each 
man  setteth  on  himself. 

The  public  worth  of  a  man,  which  is  the  value 
set  on  him  bv  the  commonwealth,  is  that  which 
men  commonly  call  dignity.  And  this  value  of 
him  by  the  commonwealth,  is  understood,  by 
offices  of  command,  judicature,  public  employment ; 
or  by  names  and  titles,  introduced  for  distinction 
of  such  value. 

To  pray  to  another,  for  aid  of  any  kind,  is  to 
HONOUR  ;  because  a  sign  we  have  an  opinion  he  has 
power  to  help ;  and  the  more  diilicult  the  aid  is, 
the  more  is  the  honour. 

To  obey,  is  to  honour,  because  no  man  obeys  them, 
whom  they  think  have  no  power  to  help,  or  hurt 
them.  vVnd  consequently  to  disobey,  is  to  dishonour. 

To  give  great  gifts  lo  a  man.  is  to  honour  him; 
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becuue  it  is  buyinfc  of  protection,  and  acknowledf^-    part  i. 

ing:  of  power.     To  jpve  Httic  gifts,  is  to  dishonour ;    'i: 

because  it  is  but  alms,  and  signifies  an  opinion  nf  To  hoowur  »n4 
tie  need  of  small  helps. 

To  be  sedulous  iu  promoting  another's  good ; 
also  to  flatter,  is  to  honour ;  as  a  sign  wc  seek  his 
]irotection  or  aid.     To  neglect,  is  to  dishonour. 

To  give  way,  or  place  to  another,  in  any  commo- 
ifity^  is  to  honour  ;  being  a  eonfession  of  greater 
power.     To  arrogate,  is  to  dishononr. 

To  show  any  sign  of  love,  or  fear  of  another,  is 
to  boDonr ;  for  both  to  love,  and  to  fear,  is  to  value. 
To  contemn,  or  less  to  Im-e  or  fe^ir,  thjui  he  expect.s 
ii  to  dishonour  ;  for  it  is  undervaluing. 

To  praise,  magnify,  or  call  Imppy,  is  to  honour; 
because  nothing  but  gootbiess,  power,  and  felicity 
kvalued.  To  revile,  mock,  or  pity,  is  to  dishonour. 
To  speak  to  another  with  consideration,  to  ap- 
pear before  him  with  decency,  and  humility,  is  to 
honour  him  ;  as  signs  of  fear  to  offend.  To  speak 
to  him  rashly,  to  do  any  thing  before  him  obscenely, 
Elovenly,  impudently,  is  to  dishononr. 

To  believe,  to  trust,  to  rely  on  another,  is  to 
honour  him  ;  sign  of  opinion  of  his  virtue  and 
pftwer.  To  distoLst,  or  not  believe,  is  to  dishonour. 
To  hearken  to  a  man's  counsel,  or  distxiurse  of 
»hat  kind  soever  is  to  honour ;  as  a  sign  we  think 
him  wise,  or  eloquent,  or  witty.  To  sleep,  or  go 
forth,  or  talk  the  while,  is  to  dishonour. 

To  do  those  things  to  another,  which  he  takes 
fw  siirns  of  htuiour,  or  whitrh  the  law  or  custom 
makes  so,  is  to  honour ;  because  in  approving  the 
bonour  done  by  others,  he  acknowledgeth  the  power 
which  others  acknowledge.  To  refuse  to  do  them, 
islo  dishonour. 


rs 
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PART  I.        To  agree  with  in  opinion,  is  to  honour ;  as  being 

1?: .    a  si^  of  approvinf^  his  jiiclf^cnt,  and  wisdom. 

To  hvtivut  and  To  dissent,  is  dishonour,  and  an  upbraidine  of 
error ;  and,  u  the  dissent  be  m  many  things,  of 
folly.     • 

To  imitate,  is  to  honour ;  for  it  is  veheraeutiy  to 
approve.     To  imitate  one's  enemy,  is  to  dishotiimr. 

To  honour  those  another  honours,  is  to  honour 
him  ;  as  a  sign  of  approbation  of  his  judgment. 
To  honour  his  enemies,  is  to  dishonour  him. 

To  employ  in  counsel,  or  in  actions  of  difficulty, 
is  to  honour  ;  as  a  sign  of  opinion  of  his  wisdom, 
or  other  power.  To  deny  employment  in  the  same 
cases,  to  those  that  seek  it,  is  to  dishonour. 

All  these  ways  of  honguring,  are  natural  ;  and 
as  well  within,  as  without  commonwealths.  But 
in  commonwealths,  where  he,  or  they  that  have 
the  supreme  authority,  can  make  whatsoever  they 
pleju^e,  to  stand  for  signs  of  honour,  there  be  other 
honours. 

A  sovereign  doth  honour  a  subject,  with  what- 
soever title,  or  office,  or  employment,  or  action, 
that  he  himself  will  have  taken  for  a  sign  of  his  will 
to  honour  him. 

The  king  of  Persia,  honoured  Mordecai,  when  he 
appointed  he  should  be  conducted  through  the 
streets  in  the  king's  garment,  upon  one  of  the  king^ 
horses,  witli  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  n  prineei  be- 
fore him,  proclaiming,  fJtas  xhali  it  be  done  to  him 
that  the  king  tviU  honour.  And  yet  another  king 
of  Persia,  or  the  same  another  time,  to  one  that  de- 
manded for  some  great  ser\'icc,  to  wear  one  of  the 
king's  robes,  gave  him  leave  so  to  do ;  but  with 
this  addition,  that  he  should  wear  it  as  the  king's 
fool ;  and  then  it  was  dishonour.     So  that  of  civil 
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hononr,  the  fonntain  is  in  the  person  of  the  eom-  fart  i. 
bonnealth,  and  dependetli  on  the  will  of  the  .  'y*  .. 
wvereifni ;  and  is  therefore  temporary,  and  called 
eirii  hauoitr ;  snch  as  magistracy,  oftices,  titles ; 
uid  in  some  places  eoatj^  and  scutcheons  painted : 
aad  men  honour  such  as  have  them,  as  hann^  so 
many  jiigns  of  favour  in  the  qummonwealtU ;  which 
fiiToiir  is  power. 

UoNourahfe  is  whatsoever  possession,  action,  or  Hvooambk. 
quality,  is  an  ari^nnietit  and  si^i  nf  power. 

\nd  therefore  to  he  honoured,  lovetl,  or  feared 
of  many,  is  honourable ;  an  arguments  of  power. 
To  be  honoured  of  few  or  none,  tlisIionoHrnhle.       DuhonouwHc.    'i 

Pomiuiori,  am)  vieton'  i.s  honourable ;  be<:ause 
acquired  by  power:  and  servitude,  for  need,  or 
fear,  ir  dishonouruble. 

Good  fortune,  if  la.<ting^,  honuurable ;  as  n  sign 
of  the  favour  of  (iod.  Ill  fortune,  nnd  losses,  dis- 
honourable. Riches,  are  honourable  ;  for  they  are 
power.  Poverty,  dishonourable.  Magnanimity, 
liberality,  hope,  courage,  confidence,  are  houour- 
iHe ;  for  they  proceed  from  the  conscience  of  power. 
PoMlIanimity,  parsimony,  fear,  dittidence,  are  dis- 
boiiourable. 

Timely  resolution,  or  determination  of  what  a 
man  is  to  do,  is  honourable ;  ils  being  the  contempt 
ofsmall  difficulties,  and  dangers.  And  irresolution, 
didumourable  ;  as  a  sign  of  too  much  valuing  of 
little  impediments,  and  little  advantages :  for  when 
a  man  lias  weighed  things  ns  long  as  the  time  per- 
mit, and  resolves  not,  the  difference  of  weight  is 
bnt  little  ;  and  therefore  if  he  resolve  not,  he  over- 
values little  things,  which  is  pusillanimity. 

All  actions,  and  .'*i>ee<'hes,  that  proceed,  or  seem 
to  proceed,  from  nmcli  experience,  science,  discre- 


tion,  or  wit,  are  honourable ;  for  all  tliese  are 
powers.  Actions,  or  "words  thai  proceed  from 
BoDDor^ik  k  effof,  i^iorancc,  or  foUy,  dishonourable. 

Gravity,  as  far  forth  as  it  seetus  to  pniceed  ^m 
a  mind  employed  on  something  else.  Ls  honourable ; 
because  employment  is  a  si^i  of  power.  But  if  it 
seem  to  proceed  from  a  purpose  to  ap])ear  grave,  it 
is  ditihonouralile.  For  the  gravity  of  the  former,  is 
like  the  steadiness  of  a  ship  laden  with  merchan- 
dize :  but  of  the  latter,  like  the  steadiness  of  a  ship 
ballasted  with  sand,  and  other  trash. 

To  be  conspicuous,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  known, 
for  wealth,  offief,  great  actions,  or  any  eminent 
goml,  is  honourable ;  as  a  sign  of  the  power  for 
which  he  is  conspicuous.  On  the  contrary,  obscu- 
rity, is  dishonourable. 

To  be  descended  from  conspicuous  parents,  is 
honourable;  because  they  the  more  easily  attain 
the  aids,  and  fnends  of  their  ancestors.  On  the 
contTury,  to  be  descended  from  obscure  parentage, 
is  dishonourable. 

Actions  proceeding  from  eqtut),  joined  \%-ith  loss, 
are  honourable  ;  as  signs  of  magnanimity  :  for  mag- 
nanimity is  a  sign  of  power.  On  the  contrary, 
craft,  shifting,  neglect  of  equity,  is  dishonourable. 

Covetousness  of  great  riches,  and  ambition  of 
great  honours,  are  honourable ;  us  signs  of  power 
to  obtain  them.  Covetousness,  and  ambition,  of 
little  gains,  or  preferments,  is  dishonourable. 

Nor  does  it  alter  the  case  of  honour,  whether  an 
action,  so  it  be  great  and  difficult,  and  conse- 
quently a  sign  of  much  power,  be  just  or  unjust : 
for  honour  consist*'th  <)nly  in  the  o]nnion  of  pt)wer. 
Therefore  the  ancient  heathen  did  not  think  they 
dishonoured,  but  greatly  honoured  the  Gods,  when 
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IMiliQiw  until* 


ibey  Uitroduced  them  in  tbeir  poems,  comDiitting    part  i. 

rapes,  thetts,  and  other  areat,  but  unjust,  or  un-    . '^■_ 

clean  arts:  insomueh  as  nothing  is  so  much  cele-  H(mr.«r«ue&i 

brated  in  Jupiter,  as  his  adulteries ;  nor  in  Mercury, 

as  his  frauds,  and  thefts :  of  whose  praises,  iu  a 

kpn  i»f  Homer,  the  greatfst  is  thiK,  that  heing 

horn  iu  the  morning,  he  bad  invented  uiukUt  at 

Boon,  and  before  ui^ht,  stolen  away  the  cattle  of 

ApoUo,  from  his  herdsmen. 

Also  nmon^t  men,  till  there  were  roiistituted 
great  coumouuealths,  it  wasthuu£;bt  no  dishonour 
to  be  a  pirate,  or  a  highway  thief;  but  rather  a 
lawfiil  trade,  not  only  amongst  the  tireeks,  but 
&Uo  amongst  all  other  natians :  as  Is  manifest  by 
tbc  histories  of  uiicient  time.  And  at  this  day,  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  private  duels  Jire,  and  alwajT* 
will  be  honourable,  though  unlawful,  till  such  time 
» there  shall  be  honour  ordained  for  them  that 
refuse,  and  ig:nominy  for  them  that  make  the  chiil- 
lengp.  For  duels  also  arc  many  times  etfects  of 
inuraee :  and  the  ground  of  couratce  is  always 
»tr«ieth  or  skill,  which  are  power;  though  for  the 
most  part  tbcy  be  effects  of  rash  speaking,  and  of 
Uie  fear  of  dishonour,  m  one,  or  both  the  combat- 
ants ;  who  engaged  by  rashness,  are  driven  into  the 
lijtjt  to  avoid  disgrace. 

Scutcheons,  andcoiits  of  arms  hereditary,  where  c««  of* 
they  liave  any  eminent  privileges,  are  honouniblc ; 
olhereise  not :  for  their  power  consisteth  either  in 
Mich  jirinieg-cs,  or  in  riches,  or  some  such  thing 
as '»  eipially  hououn-d  in  other  men.  Tliis  kind  of 
lionour,  commonly  called  gentry,  hath  been  derived 
fiwn  the  ancient  (lermaiis.  For  there  never  was 
BIT  such  thing  known,  where  the  German  customs 
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were  unknown.  Nor  is  it  now  any  wlieretn  uiev" 
_  where  the  Germans  have  not  hihabited.  The 
coua  of wnx.  ancient  Greek  connnandcrs,  when  they  went  to 
war,  had,  their  shields  painted  with  sueh  devices  as 
they  pleased ;  insomuch  as  an  uupainted  buckler 
was  a  sign  of  poverty,  and  of  a  common  soldier ; 
but  they  transmitted  not  the  inheritance  of  them. 
The  Romans  transmitted  the  marks  of  their  fami- 
lies :  but  they  were  the  images,  not  the  devices  of 
their  ancestors.  Amoofrst  the  people  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  there  is  not,  uor  was  ever, 
any  such  thing.  The  Germans  only  had  that  cus- 
tom :  from  whom  it  has  been  derived  into  England, 
France.  Spain,  and  Italy,  when  in  great  numbers 
they  either  aided  the  Romans,  or  made  their  own 
conquests  in  these  western  parts  of  th?  worlds 

For  Germany,  being  anciently,  as  aU  other  coun- 
tries, in  their  lieginmings,  divided  nm{jn^st  an  infi- 
nite number  of  little  lords,  or  masters  of  fiimilies, 
that  continimlly  had  wars  one  with  another ;  those 
masters,  or  lords,  principally  to  the  end  they  might, 
when  they  were  covered  with  arms,  Ije  known  by 
their  followers ;  and  partly  for  ornament,  both 
painted  their  armour,  or  their  scutcheon,  or  coat, 
with  the  picture  of  some  beiist,  or  other  thing ;  and 
also  put  some  eminent  and  visible  mark  upon  the 
crest  of  their  helmets.  And  this  ornament  both  of 
the  arms,  and  crest,  descended  by  inheritance  to 
their  children  ;  to  the  eldest  pure,  and  to  the  rest 
with  some  note  of  diversity,  such  as  the  old  master, 
that  is  to  say  in  Dutch,  the  Jiere-aft  thought  til. 
But  when  mmiy  such  families,  joiued  together, 
made  a  greater  niouarchy,  this  duty  of  the  lierealt, 
to  distinguish  scutcheons,  waa  made  a  private  office 
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apart.     And  the  issue  of  these  lords,  is  the  ji^rat    fart  i. 
and  anciciit  ^utry  :  which  for  the  most  part  bear    ^    ^^-   ^ 
liviu^  creatures,  noted  for  <*ouniKf-,  arul  ra])ine  ;  or 
castles,  battlements,  belti^,  weH|K)ii»,  bars,  pidii^a- 
(loes,  and  other  notes  of  war;  nothing  being  then 
m  honour,  hut  virtue  military.     Afterwards,  not 
Duly  kiu^s,  but  [K>pu1ar  cunuuon wealths,  gave  di- 
vew  manners  of  scutcheons,  to  such  as  went  forth 
to  the  war»  or  returne<l  from  it,  for  eucourapement, 
or  recompense  to  their  service.     All  which,  by  an 
observing  reader,  may  be  fouud  in  such  aucicnt 
histories,  Greek  and  Latiu,  as  make  meution  of  the 
Gmnau  nation  and  manners,  in  their  times. 

Titles  of  honour^  such  as  are  duke,  count,  mar-Tiii«<.r 
(]uis,and  bai'on,  are  houourable  ;  as  sijKiiifyiii^  the 
value  set  upon  them  by  the  sovereign  jmwer  of  the 
commonwealth :  which  titles,  were  in  old  time 
lilies  of  office,  and  command,  derived  some  from 
llie  Romans,  Hume  from  tlie  Germans  and  Fren(!li : 
dukes,  in  I.^tin  duceSj  being  genends  in  war : 
coDuts,  eomiteg,  such  as  bear  the  general  company 
oat  of  friendship,  unil  were  left  to  govern  and  de- 
fend places  conquerefl,  and  pn<ntied :  marquises, 
marr/tifmex,  w  ere  coimts  that  governed  the  marches^ 
w  bounds  of  the  empire.  Which  titles  of  duke, 
count,  and  marquis,  cftme  into  the  empire,  about 
the  time  of  C'onstantijie  the  Great,  from  the  cus- 
toHw  of  the  German  miiitia.  But  baron,  seems  to 
bvY  been  a  title  of  the  Gauls,  aiul  signifies  a  great 
iBHU;  such  as  were  the  king's,  or  prince's  men, 
*hom  thiry  employed  in  war  about  their  persons  ; 
wrt  Reems  to  be  derived  from  vir,  to  ber,  aud  har^ 
tlut  siguiiied  the  same  in  the  language  of  the 
fjaala,  that  rir  in  Latin  ;  and  thence  to  hero,  and 
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haro :  so  that  such  men  were  called  beromeg,  and 
after  haronrs ;  and,  in  Spanish,  varones.  But  he 
that  wotild  know  more  particularly  the  original  of 
titles  of  honour,  may  find  it,  as  I  have  done  this, 
in  Mr.  Sehlen's  most  exf^ellent  treatise  of  tliat  sub 
jert.  In  process  of  time  these  offices  of  honour,  by 
occasion  of  trouble,  aiid  for  reasons  of  g:ood  and 
peaceable  govemmeut,  were  turned  into  mere  titles ; 
serving  for  the  most  part,  to  distiujsuish  the  pre- 
cedence, place,  and  order  of  subjects  in  the  common- 
wealth :  and  men  were  made  dukes,  counts^  mar- 
quises, and  barons  of  places,  wherein  they  had 
neither  possession,  nor  command  :  and  other  titles 
also,  were  devised  to  the  same  end. 

WoRTHiXESSjis  a  thing  difiVrent  from  the  worth, 
or  value  of  a  man ;  and  also  irom  his  merit,  or 
desert,  and  consisteth  in  a  ]>artirnhir  power,  or  abi- 
lity for  that,  whereof  he  is  S4tid  to  be  worthy  ; 
which  particular  ability,  is  ustmlly  named  fitness, 
or  aptitude. 

For  he  is  \vorthiest  to  be  a  commander,  to  be  a 
judge,  or  to  have  nny  other  charge,  tliat  is  best 
fitted,  witli  the  qualities  required  to  the  well  dis- 
charging of  it ;  and  worthiest  of  riches,  that  has 
the  quu4ities  most  requisite  for  tlie  well  using  of 
them  :  any  of  which  qualities  beiug  absent,  one 
may  nevertheless  l)e  a  worthy  man,  and  valuable 
for  something  else.  Again,  a  man  may  be  worthy 
of  riches,  office,  and  emi)loyment,  tliat  nevertheless, 
can  plead  no  right  to  have  it  before  another ;  and 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  merit  or  dcsene  it. 
For  merit  presupposcth  a  right,  and  that  Uie  thing 
deserved  is  due  by  promise  :  of  which  1  shall  say 
more  hereaiter,  when  1  shall  speak  of  contracts. 
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OP  TBE  DLPPBRENCB  OF  MANNERS. 

B\  MANNERS,  I  mean  not  liere,  dncenry  of  hdia- 
riour;  as  how  one  shouhl  sjilutt'  another,  or  bow 
a  mail  shnuhl  wsaAi  his  month,  or  pick  his  teeth 
before  comjmriy,  and  such  other  jioints  of  the  xmall 
moraU;  but  tliose  qualities  of  iniinkind,  thatcou- 
cera  their  Hviui;  together  in  peace,  and  unity.  To 
which  end  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  felicity  of 
Uus  life,  consisteth  not  in  the  repose  of  a  mind 
sMJsfied.  For  there  is  no  such./?«M  itlthnujt,  utmost 
Him,  nor  Kummum  fwnum,  greate-st  good,  as  i.t 
S]wken  of  in  the  books  of  the  okl  moral  phih>so- 
phere.  Nor  can  a  man  any  more  live,  whose  desires 
we  at  au  end,  than  he,  whose  senses  and  imatrina- 
tinto  are  at  a  stand.  Felicity  is  a  continual  pro- 
greffi  of  the  desire,  from  one  object  to  another ;  the 
attaiiuDg  of  the  former,  bein^  still  but  the  way  to 
Uie  latter.  The  cause  whereof  is,  that  the  object 
of  man's  dej*ire,  is  not  to  enjoy  once  only^  and  for 
tint  indtant  of  time ;  but  to  assure  for  ever,  the  way 
if  his.  future  desire.  And  therefore  the  voluntJiry 
Ictions,  and  inclinations  of  iUl  men,  tend,  not  only 
to  the  pro<-uriug,  but  also  to  the  assuring  of  a  con- 
tenied  life ;  aiid  differ  oidy  in  the  way :  which 
viseth  partly  from  the  diversity  of  pa.ssioim,  in 
^rs  men  ;  and  partly  from  the  difference  of  the 
lniaw]edg;e,  or  opinion  each  one  has  of  the  causes, 
wbich  produce  the  i^ffect  desired. 

So  that  in  the  first  place,  I  put  for  a  genend  in- 
dhiatiou  of  all  mankiud,  a  perpettial  and  restless 
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desire  of  power  after  power,  that  ceaseth  only  in 
di'ath.  And  the  cause  of  this,  is  not  always  timt 
a  man  hopes  for  a  more  intensive  delight,  than  lie 
has  already  attained  to ;  or  that  he  cannot  be  con- 
tent with  a  mnderaK*  power :  but  because  he  can- 
not nssiUH?  the  power  and  means  to  live  well,  which 
he  hath  present,  without  the  acquisition  of  more. 
And  from  hence  it  is,  that  kings,  whose  power  is 
greatesl,  turn  their  endeavours  to  the  assuring:  it 
at  home  by  laws,  or  abroad  by  wars :  and  when 
that  is  done,  there  succeedeth  n  new  desire;  in 
Bome,  of  fame  from  new  conquest ;  in  others,  of 
ease  and  sensual  pleasure ;  in  others,  of  admiration, 
or  l)eiii^  flattere*!  for  excellence  in  some  art,  or 
other  ability  of  the  mind. 

Competition  of  riches,  honour,  command,  or 
other  power,  inclineth  to  coiittintioii,  enmity,  and 
war :  because  the  way  of  one  competitor,  to  the 
attaining  of  bis  desire,  is  to  kill,  subdue,  supplant, 
or  repel  the  other.  Particuhirly,  competition  of 
praise,  iuolineth  to  a  reverence  of  anticpiity.  For 
men  contend  with  the  lining,  not  with  the  dead  ; 
lo  these  aseribiue;  more  than  due,  that  they  may 
obscure  the  glory  of  the  (»ther. 

DesireofeJi.se,  and  sensual  delight,  disposcth  men 
to  obey  a  common  power :  because  by  such  desires, 
a  man  doth  abandon  the  protection  that  m\sc\it  he 
hoped  for  from  his  own  inditstry,  wid  labour.  Fear 
of  death,  and  wounds,  disposeth  to  the  same  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason.  On  the  contrary,  needy  men. 
and  hardy,  not  rontentcd  with  their  present  con- 
dition ;  as  also,  all  men  that  are  ambitions  of 
military'  command,  are  inclined  to  continue  the 
causes  of  war ;  and  to  stir  up  trouble  luid  sedi- 
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iMm :  for  there  ia  no  houour  military  but  by  wilt  ; 
nor  any  snrb  hope  to   miMul  an  ill  ^ue,  as  by    ^ 
caiLsiuff  a  uew  ^^buffle. 
Desire  of  knowledge,  and  arts  of  peace,  incUneth  And  tram 
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nen  to  obey  a  noDimnn  power ;  tor  such  desire, 
containeth  a  desire  of  leisure  ;  and  consequently 
proU'etiou  from  some  other  power  than  their  own. 

Desire  of  pmise,  disposeth  to  laudable  actions,  J-*"  of  «n«« 
men  as  please  them  whose  judgment  they  value  ;  ptuH. 
for  of  those  men  whom  we  contemn,  wc  contemn 
abo  the  pr.iises.  Desire  of  fame  after  death  does 
die  Mune.  And  though  after  deiitli,  there  be  no 
«nse  of  the  praise  given  us  on  earth,  as  being  joys, 
tbat  are  eitlier  swiillowed  up  in  the  unspeakable 
joys  of  Heaven,  or  extinguished  in  the  extreme 
b)nnents  of  hell :  yet  is  not  such  fame  vain ;  because 
men  have  a  present  delight  therein,  from  the  fore- 
U^ht  of  it,  and  of  the  benefit  that  may  redound 
thereby  to  their  posterity:  which  though  they  now 
see  not,  yet  they  imagine ;  and  anything  that  is 
pleasure  to  the  sense,  the  same  also  is  pleasures  in 
the  imELgiiiation. 
To  have  received  from  one,  to  whom  we  think  Hair,  from 

dilDculty  of 

ourselves  equal,  gre-ater  benefits  tlian  there  is  hope  wquiiing  gmi 
to  requite,  disposeth  to  counterfeit  love  ;  but  really 
i<e<7et  hatred :  and  ])Uts  a  man  into  the  estate  of  a 
dajperntc  debtor,  that  in  decHniug  the  sight  of  his 
creator,  tacitly  wishes  him  there,  where  he  might 
never  see  him  more.  For  benefits  oblige,  and 
obligation  is  thraldom  ;  and  unrequitable  obliga- 
tion perpetual  thraldom  ;  wliich  is  to  one's  equal, 
hatrful.  But  to  have  received  benefits  from  one, 
*hom  we  acknowledge  for  sujierior,  inrlincs  to 
lore;  because  the  obligation  is  no  new  depression  : 
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atid  rheerfiil  acceptation,  which  mcti  call  j^ratitHth, 
is  such  an  honour  done  to  tlie  obligrcr,  jls  is  tukeir 
generally  for  retrlhutinii.  Also  to  receive  Iwnefits, 
thongh  from  an  equal,  or  inferior,  as  long  as  there 
is  hope  of  requital,  disposcth  to  love:  for  in  the 
intention  of  the  receiver,  the  obligation  is  of  aid 
and  scnice  mutual ;  from  whence  prooecdeth  an 
emulation  of  who  sliall  exceed  in  benefiting  ;  the 
most  noble  and  profitable  contention  iKJrisible ; 
wherein  tlic  victor  is  pleased  with  his  victory,  and 
the  other  revenged  by  confessing  it. 

To  have  done  more  hurt  to  a  man,  than  he  can, 
or  is  willing  to  expiate,  inelinetli  the  doer  to  hate 
the  sufferer.  For  he  must  expect  revenge,  or  for- 
givenefis  ;  both  which  are  hateful. 

Fear  of  oppression,  disposeth  a  man  to  antici- 
pate, or  to  seek  aid  by  society  :  for  there  is  no 
other  way  by  which  a  man  can  secure  his  life 
and  liberty. 

Men  that  distrust  their  own  subtlety,  are,  in  tu- 
mult and  sedition,  better  disposed  forVictory,  than 
they  that  suppose  themselves  wise,  or  crafty.  For 
these  love  to  consult,  the  otlier,  fearing  to  be  cir- 
cumvented, to  strike  first.  And  in  sedition,  men 
being  always  in  the  precincts  of  battle,  to  hold  to- 
gether, and  use  all  advantages  of  force,  is  a  better 
stratJigem,  tliaii  any  that  <:an  proceed  from  sidrtlety 
of  wit. 

Vain-glorious  men,  such  as  without  being  con- 
scious to  themselves  of  great  sufficiency,  (h-light  in 
supposing  tlieiuselves  gallant  men,  are  inclined  oidy 
to  ostentation  :  but  not  to  attempt :  because  when 
danger  or  difficulty  appears,  they  look  for  nothing 
but  to  have  their  iusufiiciency  discovered. 


)rious  men,  such  as  fstimate  (heir  suffi-  part  r. 
ciPncy  by  tlir  flattery  of  other  men,  or  the  fortune  J'- 
of  some  precedent  action,  without  a^isured  ground 
of  hope  from  the  true  kuowleds<*  of  themselvea,  are 
inclined  to  rasli  enizuginiE: ;  mid  in  the  approach  of 
dau^r,  or  difficulty,  to  retire  if  they  can  :  bceaosc 
ftot  seeing;  the  way  of  safety,  they  will  rather  hazard 
their  hoiiniir,  wliirb  may  be  salVed  with  an  excuse; 
llwm  their  lives,  for  which  no  salve  is  sufficient. 

Men  that  have  a  stronp;  opinion  of  their  own  Ambiiioi.. 
wisdom  in  matter  of  government,  are  dispose<L  to  oTfrutHc'ieHfy. 
ambition.  Becaus*^  without  public  employment  in 
ratmcil  or  mapstracy,  the  honour  of  their  w'isdom 
is  lost.  x\ud  therefore  eloquent  speuken*  are  iii- 
diijtHl  to  ambition  ;  for  ehftpienci^ se*meth  wisdom, 
^mtli  to  themselves  and  others. 

Pusillauimitv  disposeth  men  to  irresolution,  and  invMi"!!""- 
ooiisequentiy  to  lose  the  occasions,  and  httest  op- T«im.ig  of 
[wmmitie*  of  action.     For  after  men  have  been  in '"'" 
fl«lJt>eratiou  till  the  time  of  action  approach,  if  it 
bf  uot  then  manifest  wlint  is  best  to  be  done,  it  is 
« sign,  the  difference  of  motives,  the  one  way  and 
the  other,  are  uot  great :  therefore  not  to  resolve 
iheu,  is  to  lose  the  oeeasiun  by  wei^hin^  of  trifles ; 
ifhich  is  pusillanimity. 

Pntg;ality,  though  in  poor  men  a  virtue,  maketh 
1  man  unajit  to  atchieve  such  nc^tions,  us  require 
(hestrungth  of  many  men  at  once :  for  it  weakeneth 
tlieir  endeavour,  which  is  to  be  nourished  and  kept 
in  rijG^ur  by  reward. 

Eloquence,  with  fljittery,  iUsjKjseth  men  to  con-ConRrknecin 
Mc  in  them  tliat  have  it ;  because  the  fonner  is  "gllowJM  of 
wming  w  isdom,  the  latter  seeming  kindness.    Add  l,''lrt"|','tT>d'^ 
liithem  military  reputation,  and  it  disjHweth   men  i^indw"'. 
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to  adhere,  and  subject  themselves  to  those  men 
_     that  have  them.      The   two  former  harai^  giveu 
tlxeru  caution  agaiust  danger  from  him :  the  latter 
gives  them  eaTilion  against  danger  from  others. 
And  r^om  Want  of  science,  that  is,  icnoraiice  of  causes, 

Mturmi  c«<t»e..  disposeth,  or  rather  coustrametn  a  mau  to  rely  on 
the  advice,  and  authority  of  others.  For  all  men 
whom  the  truth  concerns,  if  they  rely  not  on  their 
ovv^n,  must  rely  on  the  opinion  of  some  other,  whom 
t}iey  think  wiser  than  themselves,  and  see  not  why 
he  should  deceive  them. 

Ignorance  of  the  signification  of  words,  which 
is  want  of  understanding,  disposeth  men  to  take 
on  trust,  not  only  the  truth  they  know  not ;  but  also 
the  errors ;  and  which  is  more,  the  nonsense  of  them 
they  trust :  for  neither  error  nor  nonsense,  can  with- 
out a  perfect  understanding  of  words,  be  detected. 
From  the  same  it  prooeedeth,  that  men  give  dif- 
ferent names,  to  one  and  the  some  thing,  from  the 
difference  of  their  own  ])assions :  as  they  that  ap- 
prove a  private  opinion,  call  it  opinion ;  but  they 
that  mislike  it,  heresy :  and  yet  heresy  signifies  no 
more  than  private  opinion  ;  but  has  only  a  greater 
tincture  of  chol«r. 

From  tlie  same  also  it  proeeedeth,  that  men  can- 
not distinguish,  without  study  and  great  under- 
standing, between  one  action  of  many  men,  and 
many  Oi'tions  of  one  multitnde:  as  for  example, 
iifiwet-n  one  action  of  all  the  stMuitors  of  Rome  in 
c,  and  the  many  actions  of  a  number 
killing  Cffsar :  and  therefore  are 
ibr  the  netiou  of  the  people,  that 
tilde  of  actions  done  by  a  multitude 
|»s  by  Ihe  persuasion  of  one. 


Tg:norance  of  the  causes,  and  ori^nal  couslitu-    part  i, 

tioii  of  right,  equity,  law,  ami  justice,  disposeth  a         "■ , 

man  to  make  castoiu  and  example  the  rule  of  his  Adtareneew 
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actions  t  lu  »iich  tnunner,  as  to  think  that  tmjust  ignoFinu  of 
which  it  hath  heen  the  euHtnm  to  punish ;  and  that  Jl^'h?^'*' 
jnst,  of  the  impunity  and  approbation  whereof  they  ""^• 
ran  produce  an  example,  or,  as  the  lawyers  which 
only  nse  this  false  measure  of  justice  barbarously 
call  it,  a  precedent :  like  little  children,  that  have 
no  other  nde  of  pood  and  evil  manners,  but  the 
correotion  they  receive  from  their  parents  and 
DoaBters ;  ^ve  that  children  are  constant  to  their 
rale,  whereas,  men  are  not  so :  because  grown  old, 
uid  stubborn,  they  appeal  from  custom  to  reasou, 
and  from  reason  to  custom,  as  it  ^enes  their  turn ; 
receding:  from  custom  when  their  interest  reqiurea 
it,  and  setting-  themselves  against  reason,  as  oft 
as  re-ason  is  apunst  them :  which  is  the  cause,  that 
the  doctrine  of  rif^ht  and  wron^,  is  per|ietually 
disputed,  both  by  the  pen  and  the  sword;  whereas 
the  doctrine  of  lines,  and  tig^ures,  is  not  so ;  because 
men  care  not,  in  that  subject,  what  be  truth,,  .is  a 
thing:  that  crosses  n<t  man's  ambition,  ])rofitor  lust. 
Por  I  doubt  not,  but  if  it  had  been  a  thin^  contrary 
to  any  man's  right  of  dominion,  or  to  the  interest 
of  men  that  have  domirtiou,  that  the  three  an^le* 
u/"  a  trian^U'^  xhoiild  be  equal  to  two  itnglt'S  of  a 
iquare :  that  doctrine  should  have  been,  if  nut  dis- 
puted, yet  by  the  burning  of  all  books  of  geometry, 
suppressed,  as  far  as  he  whom  it  concerned  was 
able. 

Ipiorauce  of  remote  causes,  di^tposeth  men  to  AdiicMocc  to 
attribute  all  events,  to  the  causes  immediate,  and  m™  ipn"«.'ico 
instrumental :  for  these  are  all  the  causes  they  per-  ^1  [i^c"""* 
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ceive.  And  heiiee  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  all 
pliu^es,  men  that  are  gTie\ed  with  payments  ti>  the 
public,  dischai^  their  anger  upon  the  publicane, 
that  is  to  say,  fanners,  colleciors,  and  other  ufficers 
of  the  public  r(*\'enue ;  and  adhere  to  sucli  as  find 
fault  with  the  public  goveniment;  and  thereby, 
when  they  have  engaged  themselves  beyond  hope  of 
justificatinn.fall  idsoujKin  the  supreme  auiliurity^for 
fear  of  punii^hmeut^  or  shame  of  rw-eiviuir  jrardon. 

Ignorance  of  natural  causes,  (UsjMJseih  a  mac  to 
credulity,  so  as  to  believe  many  times  impossilu- 
lities :  for  such  know  nothing  to  the  eoutran,',  but 
that  they  may  be  true ;  being  uuable  to  delect  the 
impossibility.  And  credulity,  because  men  like  to 
be  hearkened  unto  in  company,  disposeth  them  to 
lying  :  so  that  ignorance  itself  without  malice,  is 
able  to  make  a  mim  both  to  believe  lies,  and  tell 
them ;  and  sometimes  also  to  invent  them. 

Anxiety-  for  the  fiiture  time,  disposeth  men  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  things :  because  the 
knowledge  of  them,  maketh  men  the  better  able  to 
order  the  prtsent  to  their  best  advantage. 

Curiosity,  or  love  of  the  knowledge  of  causes, 
draws  a  man  from  the  consideration  nf  the  effect, 
to  seek  the  cause ;  and  again,  the  cause  of  that 
cause ;  till  of  uecessity  he  must  come  to  this  thought 
at  last,  that  there  is  some  cause,  whereof  their 
is  no  former  cause,  hut  is  eternal ;  which  is  it 
men  call  God.  So  that  it  is  imjiussible  to  uakft 
any  profound  inquiry  into  natural  causes,  withoot 
being  inclined  thereby  to  believe  there  is  one  God 
eternal :  though  they  cannot  have  ajiy  idea  of  him 
in  their  mind,  aitswerable  to  his  nature.  For  s$  t 
man  that  is  born  blind,  hearing  men  talk  of  mjto- 


mg  themselves  by  the  fire,  and  being  brought  to    part  r. 
USarm  himself  by  the  same,  may  easily  conceive,    -.  '.'' . 


assure  himself,  there  is  somewhat  there,  which  ^J"'^'*' 
meu  call  ^rp,   and  is  the  cause  of  the  heat  heib«**mo. 
feels ;  bat  cannot  ima^ie  what  it  is  like :  nor  hare 
an  idea  of  it   in  his  mind,  such  as  they  hnve  that 
we  U :  so  also  by  the  visible  things  in  this  world, 
and  their  admirable  order,  a  man  may  conceive 
there  is  a  cause  of  them,  which  meu  call  (iod  ;  and 
yet  not  have  an  idea,  or  image  of  him  in  his  mind. 
And  they  that  make  little,  or  no  iuquiryinto 
the  natural  causes  of  things,  yet  from  the  fear  that 
proceeds  frtim  the  ignorance  itself,  of  what  it  is 
that  bath  the  power  to  do  them  much  gooil  or 
harm,  are  inclined  to  suppose,  and  feign  unto  them- 
lelres,  several  kinds  of  powers  invisible ;  and  to 
stand  m  awe  of  their  own  imapnatioas :  and  in 
time  of  distress  to  invoke  them  ;  as  also  in  the 
limejof  ai»  expected  good  success,  to  give  them 
thauks  ;  making  the  creatures  of  their  own  fancy, 
tfieir  gods.     By  which  means  it  hath  come  to  pass, 
Ihnt  from  the  imiumcrable  variety  of  fancy,  men 
have  created  in  the  world  innumcrahle  sorts  of 
?od».     And  this  fear  of  things  invisible,  is  the 
tiamral  seed  of  that,  which  every  one  in  himself 
csileth  religion :  and  in  them  that  worship,  or  fear 
that  power  otherwise  than  they  do,  sui>erstit!on. 

.\nd  this  seed  of  religion,  having  been  olxsen-ed 
by  many ;  some  of  those  that  have  observed  it, 
have  been  inclined  thereby  to  nourish,  dress,  and 
form  it  into  laws ;  and  to  add  to  it  of  their  own  in- 
vention, any  opinion  of  the  isuises  of  future  events, 
by  which  they  thought  they  shonld  !«  best  able 
to  govern  others,  and  make  unto  themselves  the 
greatest  use  of  their  pow'i'Ts. 
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Srbing  there  are  no  sigcns,  nor  iriut  of  religii 
but  in  man  only ;  there  it  no  cause  to  d(iu1)t,  but 
that  the  seed  of  refigiou,  h  also  only  in  man  ;  and 
eonsisteth  in  some  peruliar  quality,  or  at  leiist  in 
some  eminent  degree  thereof,  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  living  creatures. 

And  first,  it  is  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  man. 
to  be  inquisitive  into  the  causes  of  the  events 
they  see,  some  more,  some  less ;  but  all  men  so 
much,  as  to  be  eurioos  in  the  search  of  the  causes 
of  their  own  so<*d  and  evil  fortune. 

Secondly,  upon  the  sight  of  anything  that  hath 
a  bej^auinS)  to  think  also  it  had  a  cause,  which 
determined  the  same  to  begin,  then  when  it  did» 
rtJher  than  sooner  or  later. 

Thirdly,  whereas  tlicre  is  no  other  fehcity  of 
beajjts,  but  the  enjoying  of  their  quotidian  food, 
ease,  and  liwls ;  nn  having  little  or  no  foresight  of 
the  time  to  come,  for  want  of  observation,  aud 
memory  of  the  order,  consequence,  and  dependence 
of  the  things  they  see ;  man  observf th  how  one 
event  Itath  been  produced  by  another  ;  and  remem- 
bereth  iu  them  antecedence  and  consequence  ;  and 
when  he  cannot  assure  himself  of  the  true  causes 
of  things,  (for  the  causes  of  good  and  evil  fortune 
for  the  most  part  are  invisible,)  he  supposes  causes 
of  them,  either  such  as  his  own  fancy  suggesteth ; 
or  trasteth  the  authority  of  other  men,  such  as  he 
thinks  to  be  his  friends,  and  wiser  than  himself. 


The  two  first,  make  auxietj'.     For  being  assured    part  i, 
ihal  there  l>e  causes  of  all  thinp^s  that  have  arrive<l     _  "-    - 
hitherto,  or  shall  arrive  htrejifter ;  it  is  impossible  iiw  Mtnni 
for  a  man,  who  cuiitiuually  eudeavouretli  to  secure  ugioc.  th« 
himself  against  the  evil  he  fears,  aiid  procure  the '^^JJ  °^,^p' 
£^(M)d  he  desireth,  uot  to  be  iu  a  perpetual  solicitude 
of  the  time  to  come:  so  that  every  man,  especially 
those  that  are  over  provident,  are  in  a  state  like 
to  that  of  Prometheus.     For  as  Prometheus,  which 
interpreted,  is.  the pruf lent  vtttu,vtas  bound  to  the 
bill  Caucasus,  a  place  of  larjfo  prospect,  where,  an  . 
eagle  feeding  on  his  liver,  devoured  in  the  day,  aa 
nooii  as  was  repaired  in  the  night :  so  that  man, 
which  looks  too  far  before  him,  in  the  cai'c  of  future 
time,  hath  his  heart  all  tlie  day  long,  gnawed  on  by 
fcar  of  death,  poverty,  or  other  calamity  ;  and  has 
ao  repose,  nor  pause  of  his  anxiety,  but  in  sleep. 

This  perpetual  fear,  always  accompanying  man- wwai 
kind  in  the  ignorance  of  causes^  an  it  wen^  in  thepo'^ofin. 
dark,  must  needs  have  for  object  something.  And  ""*■'"  '^"'"^ 
therefore  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  there 
is  nothing  to  accuse,  either  of  their  good,  or  evil 
fortune,  but  some  poiccr^  or  agent  inviitible :  in 
which  sense  perha|>s  it  was,  that  some  of  the  old 
poets  said,  that  the  gods  were  at  first  create<l  by 
human  fear:  wiiich  spoken  of  the  gods,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  many  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  is  very  true. 
But  the  acknowledging  of  one  God,  eteniiil,  infinite, 
and  omnipotent,  may  more  easily  he  derived,  from 
the  desire  men  have  to  know  the  causes  of  natural 
iKHlies,  and  their  st'vernl  virtues,  and  operations; 
tiiai]  from  the  fear  of  what  was  to  befnll  them  in 
time  to  come.  For  lie  that  fn)m  any  effect  he 
seelh  come  to  ]>ass,  should  reason  to  the  next  and 
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immediate  cause  thereof,  and  from  thence  to  ^ 
cause  of  that  cause,  and  jilutiKc  himself  profoundfy 
ill  the  pursuit  of  oaiu^es  ;  shall  ul  hist  <xmif  to  this, 
that  there  must  be,  as  eveu  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers eoufessed,  one  first  mover;  that  is,  a  first, 
and  an  eternal  cause  of  all  thinerB ;  which  is  that 
which  men  mean  hy  the  name  of  God :  ami  all  this 
without  thought  of  their  fortune;  the  solicitude 
whereof,  hoth  iuoUiies  to  fear,  and  hinders  them 
from  tiie  search  of  the  causes  of  other  thintjs ;  ajid 
thereby  gives  occasion  of  feigning  of  as  many  gods, 
as  tlicrc  be  men  that  feign  them. 

And  for  the  matter,  or  substance  of  the  inviKible 
agents,  so  fancied  ;  they  could  not  by  natural  cogi- 
tation, fall  ii]>on  any  other  conceit,  but  that  it  was 
the  t»ame  with  that  of  the  soul  of  man ;  and  that 
the  soul  of  man,  was  of  the  same  substance,  ■with 
that  which  appeareth  in  a  dream,  to  one  that  sleep- 
elh:  or  in  a  looking-glass,  to  one  that  is  awake; 
which,  men  not  knowing  that  sucli  apparitions  are 
nothing  else  but  creatures  of  the  fancy,  think  to  l)e 
real,  and  external  substances;  and  therefore  call 
them  ghosts ;  as  the  Latins  called  them  imagine*, 
and  Hmhree ;  mid  thought  them  spirits,  that  is,  thin 
aerial  bodies;  ancltlu)se  invisible  agents,  which  they 
feared,  to  be  like  them :  save  that  they  ap]>ear,  and 
vanish  when  they  please.  But  the  opinion  that 
such  spirits  were  iueor{H)reid,  or  immaterial,  could 
never  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  man  by  nature ; 
because,  though  men  may  put  together  words  of 
tHJutradictory  signification,  ;is  xpirif,  and  incor- 
poreal: yet  they  can  never  have  the  imagination  of 
any  thing  answering  to  them:  and  therefore,  men 
that  by  their  own  meditation,  arrive  to  the  acknow- 
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lent  of  one  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  etenial  part  i. 
(Vod,  chose  rather  to  confess  he  is  in(rmn]>rehonsiI>lc,  -  "'  - 
and  nbove  their  uuderstiindiiig^,  than  to  dufinc  his 
nstnre  by  spirit  iHcorporea/,  and  then  confess  their 
definitton  to  be  unintelligible:  or  if  thcypve  him 
such  a  title,  it  is  not  tlo^maticaltyy  with  intention 
lo  makK  the  dinno  nature  understood ;  hntpiouitiy, 
to  huuour  him  with  nttribnlcs,  of  significations,  as 
remote  ns  they  can  from  the  grossness  of  bodies 
risible. 

Then,  for  the  way  by  which  they  iliink  these  in-  Butknw 
\'isible  agents  wrought  their  effects ;  that  is  to  say,  how'ihry'ilttet 
what  immediate  causes  they  used,  in  bringing '"'^**""'f" 
Ihini^s  to  pass,  men  that  know  not  what  it  is  that 
we  call  rn«*i/f^,  that  is,  almost  lUl  men,  have  no 
other  rale  to  guess  by,  but  by  observing,  and  re- 
iwrobering  what  they  have  seen  to  precede  the 
like  effect  at  some  other  time,  or  times  before,  with- 
out seeing  between  the  antecedent  and  subsequent 
event,  any  dependence  or  connexion  at  all :  and 
ihercfore  from  the  like  things  past,  they  expect  tlie 
like  thijigs  to  come ;  and  hope  for  good  or  evil 
luck,  superstitiously,  from  things  that  have  no  part 
U  till  in  the  causing  of  it :  as  the  Athenians  did 
for  their  war  at  Lepanto,  demand  another  Phormio; 
the  Pompeiuu  faction  for  their  war  in  Africa,  ano- 
ther Scipio;  and  others  have  done  in  divers  other 
occasions  since.  In  like  maimer  ibey  attribute 
their  forttme  to  a  titauder  by,  to  a  lucky  or  unlucky 
place,  to  words  spoken,  especially  if  the  name  of 
God  be  amonght  them  :  ait  chai'miug  and  conjuring, 
ihe  liturgy  of  witches ;  insomuch  as  to  believe, 
they  have  power  to  tuni  a  stone  into  bread,  bread 
into  a  man,  or  any  thing  into  any  thing. 
VOL.  III.  a 
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Thirdly,  for  the  worship  which  naturally  meu 
exhibit  to  powers  iii\'isiblc,  it  can  be  no  other, 
but  sucli  fxprcssious  of  their  reverenee,  as  they 
woultl  use  towards  men ;  j^Jfts,  petitions,  tlianks. 
KubmiKiiiion  of  body,  considerate  addresses,  sober 
behaviour,  premeditated  words,  swearing,  that  is, 
nssurine:  one  auotlier  of  their  iiromises,  by  iuvo- 
king  them.  Ueyond  that  reason  suficgestetli  uo- 
thiug ;  but  leaves  them  either  to  rest  tiiere  ;  or  for 
further  cereinoiiies,  to  rely  on  those  they  belieTe 
to  be  wiser  than  theuiselves. 

Lastly,  coiiceniing  how  tliese  invisible  powers 
declare  to  men  the  things  whieh  shall  hereafter 
eomn  to  pass,  espeeijilly  comieniing  their  good  -or 
evil  fortune  in  general,  or  good  or  ill  success  in  any 
particuhir  undertaking,  men  are  naturally  at  a 
Btaiid ;  save  that  ushig  to  conjecture  of  the  lime  to 
come,  by  the  time  past,  they  are  very  apt,  not  only 
to  take  casual  things,  after  one  or  two  encounters, 
for  prognostics  of  tlie  likr  encounter  ever  after, 
but  also  to  believe  the  like  prognostics  from  other 
men,  of  whom  they  have  once  conceivecl  a  good 
opinion. 

And  in  these  four  things,  opinion  of  ghost«i,  igno- 
rance of  second  causes,  devotion  towards  what  men 
fear,  and  taking  of  things  casual  for  prognostics, 
consisteth  the  natural  seed  of  reiigioa ;  which  by 
reason  of  the  diifcreut  fencics,  judgments,  and  pas- 
sions of  several  men,  hath  growij  up  into  cere- 
monies so  different,  that  those  winch  are  used  by 
one  man,  are  for  the  most  part  ridiculous  to  another. 

For  these  seeds  have  received  culture  from  two 
sorts  of  men.  One  sort  have  been  they,  that  have 
nourished,  and  ordered  them,  according  to  their 
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own  invention.  The  other  have  done  it,  by  God's 
commandment,  and  diret^ion  :  but  both  sorts  have 
done  it,  with  a  purpose  to  make  those  men  that 
relied  on  them,  the  more  apt  to  obedience,  laws, 
\yesupe,  charity,  and  civil  society.  So  that  the  reli- 
gion  of  the  former  sort,  is  a  part  of  human  politics  ; 
and  teacheth  part  of  the  duty  which  earthly  kings 
require  of  their  suhjeots.  And  tlie  religion  of  the 
latter  sort  is  divine  iwlitics  ;  and  containeth  pre- 
cepts to  those  that  have  yielded  themselves  subjects 
in  tlie  kingdom  of  God.  Of  the  former  sort,  were 
all  tliB  fonuders  of  (common -wealths,  and  the  law- 
givers of  the  Gentiles :  of  the  latter  sort,  were 
Abmhara,  Moses,  and  our  blessed  Saviour:  by 
whom  have  been  derived  uuto  us  the*  taws  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 
And  for  that  part  of  religion,  which  consisteth  i^*"^»^ 

■       ^  (5        '  ^    Opinion  oi 

ill  o])inions  I'niu'eriiiiig  the  tiatiire  of  powers  invi- 0«niJi'»<«- 
sAAtit  tliere  is  almost  nothing  that  ha.s  a  name,  that 
has  not  been  esteemed  amongst  the  Gentiles,  in  one 
place  or  miotlier,  a  god,  or  devil ;  or  by  their  poets 
feigiied  to  be  tnaniniated,  inhabited,  or  possessed 
by  some  spirit  or  other. 

The  miformed  matter  of  the  world,  was  a  god, 
by  ihe  name  of  Chaos. 

The  heaven,  the  ocean,  the  planets,  the  fire,  the 
earth,  the  winds,  were  s*i  many  gods. 

Men,  women,  a  bird,  a  crocodile,  a  calf,  a  dog,  a 
iaake^  an  onion,  a  leek,  were  deified.  Besides  that, 
Ibey  filled  almost  all  places,  with  spirits  called 
demons:  the  plains,  witli  Pan,  and  Pani^es,  or  Sa- 
tyrs;  the  woods,  with  Fawns,  and  Nymphs;  the 
te«,  with  Tritons,  and  other  Nymplis  ;  every  river, 
ind  fountain,  with  a  ghost  of  bis  name,  and  with 
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Nymphs ;  every  hotise  with  its  Lares^  or  faniiliaris 
every  man  with  his  Gemnsi  hell  with  c^hosts,  and 
spiritual  officers,  as  Charon,  Cerherus,  ami  the 
Furies ;  and  in  the  ni^bt  time,  all  places  with 
larvee^  hmureft,  ghosts  of  men  deceased,  and  a 
whoh' kingdom  of  fairies  and  huf2;bears.  They  have 
also  asmbed  divinity,  and  built  temples  to  meer 
accidents,  and  qualities;  such  as  are  time,  ui^ht,  day, 
peaee,  eonoord,  love,  eontentioii,  virtue,  honour, 
health,  rui^t,  fever,  and  the  like ;  whieh  when  they 
prayed  for,  or  against,  they  prayed  to,  as  if  there, 
were  ghosts  of  those  names  hanpujt;  over  their 
heads,  and  letting  fall,  or  withholding  th.it  good, 
or  evil,  for,  or  against  whieh  they  prayed.  They 
invoked  also  their  own  wit,  by  the  name  itf  Muses ; 
their  own  ignoranee,  by  the  name  of  Fortune  ;  their 
own  lusts  by  the  name  of  Cupid  ;  their  own  rage, 
by  the  name  of  Furies  ;  their  own  privy  members, 
by  the  name  of  Priapus ;  and  attributed  their  pollu- 
tions, to  Incubi,  and  Succub^  :  insomuch  as  there 
was  nothing,  which  a  poet  could  introduce  as  a 
person  in  his  poem,  which  they  did  not  make  either 
a  gfid,  or  a  drril. 

Tlie  same  authors  of  the  religion  of  the  Grentiles, 
observing  the  second  ground  for  religion,  which  is 
men's  ignorance  of  eausrs  ;  and  thereby  their  apt- 
ness to  attribute  their  fortune  to  causes,  on  which 
there  was  no  dependence  at  all  apparent,  took  oc- 
casion to  obtrude  on  their  ignorance,  instead  of 
second  causes,  a  kind  of  second  and  ministerial 
gods;  ascribing  the  cause  of  fecundity,  to  Venus;  the 
cause  of  arts,  to  Apollo ;  of  subtlety  and  craft,  to 
Mercury  ;  of  tempests  and  storms,  to  ^^olus ;  and 
of  other  effects,  to  other  gods  ;  insomuch  as  there 
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wss  amongst  the  heathen  almost  as  great  variety  of 
pwls,  as  of  busiuestt. 

And  1(1  the  W(irshi]»,  which  iiaturally  men  con- 
coived  fit  to  be  used  towards  their  god£,  namely, 
oblations,  prayers,  thankti,  iind  the  rest  formeriy 
asmed ;  the  same  lej^islators  of  the  Gentiles  have 
added  their  images,  both  iu  picture,  and  .sculpture ; 
that  the  more  ignorant  sort,  that  is  to  say,  the  roost 
part  or  generality  of  the  peojde,  thinking  the  gods 
for  whose  representation  they  were  made,  were 
really  included,  and  as  it  were  boused  within  them, 
might  so  much  the  more  stand  in  fear  of  them :  and 
endowed  them  with  lomls,  and  houses,  and  officers, 
and  revenues,  set  apart  from  all  other  human  uses; 
that  is,  consecrated,  and  made  holy  to  those  their 
idols;  as  caverns,  arroves,  woods,  mountains,  and 
whole  islands ;  and  have  attributed  to  them,  not 
mly  the  shapes,  some  of  men,  some  of  beasts,  some 
of  monsters ;  but  a\M  the  faculties,  and  passions  of 
loen  mid  beasts  :  as  sense,  S|>eech,  sex,  lust,  gene- 
ration, and  this  not  only  by  mixing  one  with  another, 
to  prj)|>agate  the  kind  of  gods  ;  but  also  by  mixing 
with  mt^n,  mid  women,  to  beget  mongrel  gods,  and 
tut  inmates  of  heaven,  as  Baoehits,  Hercules,  and 
i>ther8 ;  besides  anger,  revenge,  and  other  passions 
<rf  living  cre-atnres,  and  th«  airtitnis  proeeedi  ng  from 
them,  as  fraud,  theft,  adultery,  sodomy,  and  any 
vice  that  may  be  taken  for  an  effect  of  power,  or  a 
cause  nf  pleasure  ;  mid  all  such  vices,  as  amongst 
tnen  are  taken  to  be  against  law,  rather  than  against 
bonour. 

Lastly,  to  the  prognostics  of  time  to  come ;  which 
wt  naturally,  but  conjectures  upon  experience  (rf 
time  past :  and  supeniaturally,  divine  revelatitm  ; 
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the  same  authors  of  the  reli^on  of  the  Gentiles, 
partly  ujmn  pretended  experience,  partly  upon  pre- 
tended revelation,  have  added  innumerable  other 
su|»er8titious  ways  of  divination ;  and  made  men 
believe  they  should  find  their  fortunes,  sometimes 
in  the  ambiguous  or  senseless  answers  of  the  priests 
at  Delphi,  Delos,  Ammon,  and  other  famous  orarles ; 
which  answers,  were  made  amhiguous  by  design, 
to  own  the  event  both  ways ;  or  absurd,  by  the 
intoxicating  vapour  of  the  platie,  whicli  is  very  fre- 
quent in  sulphurous  caverns :  sometimes  in  the 
leaves  of  the  Sybils  :  of  whose  prophecies,  like  those 
perhaps  of  Nostradamus  (for  the  fragments  now 
extant  seem  to  be  the  invention  of  later  times),  there 
were  some  books  in  reputation  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  republic :  sometimes  in  the  insigTiificant 
speeches  of  madmen,  supposed  to  be  possessed  with 
a  divine  spirit,  which  possession  they  called  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  these  kinds  of  foretelling  events,  were 
accounted  theomnnry,  or  prophecy  :  s«»mptime?i  in 
the  aspect  of  the  stnrs  at  their  nativity;  which  wa* 
called  horoscopy,  and  esteemed  a  part  of  judicial? 
astroloj?y :  sometimes  in  their  own  luipci*  and  fears, 
called  thumomniicy,  or  presatre  :  sometimes  in  the 
prediction  of  witches,  that  pretended  conference 
with  the  dead ;  whi(!h  Ls  called  necromancy,  con- 
juring, an<l  witchcraft;  and  is  but  jng^linr;  and 
confederate  knavery  :  sometimes  in  the  ca.«ual  flight, 
or  feeding  of  birds ;  called  augury  :  sometimes  in 
the  entrails  of  a  sacrificed  beast ;  which  was  arus- 
picina:  sometimes  in  dreams :  sometimes  in  croak- 
ing of  ravens,  or  chattmng  of  birds  :  s<tmetimes  in 
the  lineaments  of  the  face :  which  was  callwi  me- 
topowopy ;  or  by  palmistr)'  in  the   lines  of  the 
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hand ;  in  casual  words,  called  omitta :  sometimes  in 
monsters,  or  unusual  aoriitents ;  as  eclipsi-s,  (-(imets, 
rarp  inflcoi^,  crjirthijuakf^,  iiiundiitioiis,  uiirouth 
births,  and  tlic  like,  which  they  called  por tenia, 
and  otteutay  because  they  thoug'ht  them  to  portend, 
or  foreshow  some  ^eat  cnlainity  to  rtunt' ;  soine- 
timei^  ui  mere  lottery,  as  cross  and  pile ;  ctmnting 
holes  in  a  sieve  ;  dipplui;  of  verses  in  Homer,  and 
Vii^l;  and  innumerable  other  such  vain  conceits. 
So  easy  are  men  to  be  drawn  to  believe  any  thing, 
torn,  such  meu  a&  have  ^otteu  credit  with  them; 
and  can  with  gentleness,  and  dexterity,  take  bold 
of  their  fear>  ainl  ignorance. 

jVnd  therefore  the  6rst  founders,  and  legislators  Tiwdwigw  of' 
of  couunonweulthsamon^  the  Geiitile»,  whose  eiuis  the niiirion of 
were  only  to  keep  the  pt-ople  in  obedience,  and''"''"**"" 
peace,  have  in  all  places  taken  care ;  first,  to  im- 
print in  their  niluds  a  belief,  that  those  precepts 
which  they  gave  concerning  religion,  might  not  be 
Ihought  to  proceed  from  their  own  device,  but 
from  the  dictates  of  some  god,  or  other  spirit ;  or 
eL-ie  that  tiiey  themselves  were  of  a  higher  nature 
than  mere  mortals,  that  their  laws  might  the  more 
easily  he  received :  so  Numa  Pompilius  pretended 
to  receive  the  ceremonies  he  institute<t  auiougst 
die  Romans,  fnmi  the  nymph  Rgeria:  and  the  first 
Idug  and  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  pre- 
tended himself  and  his  wife  to  be  the  chihlreu  of 
the  Suu  ;  and  Mahomet,  to  set  up  his  new  religion, 
pretended  to  have  conferences  with  the  I  loly  Ghost, 
in  fumi  of  a  dove.  Secondly,  they  have  had  a  care, 
to  make  it  belie>*ed,  that  tlie  same  things  were  dis- 
pleasing to  the  gods,  which  were  forbidden  by  the 
laws.     Thirdly,  to  prescribe  ceremonies,  supplica- 
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tions,  sncrificeg,  and  festivals,  by  which  they  wci 
to  beheve,  the  anger  of  the  gods  might  be  appeased: 
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Th9de«t^..i»or  and  that  ill  siioeessiii  war,  En*eat  coutacions  of  sick- 

ihe  auihorsof  ,  ,  ,        ■",  .         '. 

iiwreiipftnof  iit'ss,  eaftliquakts,  and  eacli  maus  private  misery, 
ib«  ii«fh«n.    (.(jjj^^,  ffQjja  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  their  angerif 
from  the  neglect  of  tlieir  worship,  or  the  foi^tting, 
or  inistiiking  some  point  of  the  ceremonies  required. 
And  though  amongst  the  ancient  Romans,  men  werti 
not  forbidden  to  deny,  that  which  in  the  poets 
written  of  tlie  pains,  and  pleasures  after  this  life 
which  divers  of  great  authority,  and  gravity  iu  that 
state  have  in  their  harangues  openly  <lerided ;  yet 
tliat  belief  was  always  more  cherished,  than 
contrary. 

And  by  these,  and  such  other  institutions,  th 
obtained  in  order  to  their  end,  which  was  the  pe 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  the  common  people  m 
their  misfortunes,  laying  the  fault  on  neglect,  or 
error  ut  their  ceremonies,  or  on  their  ovn\  disobe*. 
dience  to  the  laws,  were  the  less  apt  to  mutiny 
against  tlieir  governors ;  and  being  entertained 
with  the  pomp,  and  pastime  of  festivals,  and  public 
games,  made  in  honour  of  the  gods,  needed  nothing 
else  but  bread  to  keep  them  fnmi  dist-imtent,  mur- 
muring, and  commotion  against  the  state.  And 
therefore  the  Uomans,  that  had  conquered  th' 
greatest  part,  of  the  then  known  world,  made  uo 
scruple  of  tolerating  any  religion  whatsoever  iu  ^_ 
the  city  of  Rome  itself;  unless  it  hiul  something  itl^ 
it,  that  could  not  consist  witli  their  civil  govern- 
ment ;  Tior  do  we  read,  that  any  religion  was  there 
forbidden,  but  that  of  the  Jews  ;  \\\iu,  being  the 
peculiar  kingdom  of  God,  thought  it  unlawiiil  to 
acknowledge  subjeeticui  to  any  mortal  king  or 
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ffkL«opver.     And  th\is  you  see  how  the  rcUgioii  of 
till-  (jentiles  was  a  jiart  of  their  poliey. 

But  where  (itid  hiiiu^elt',  by  .superiiatunil  revela^ The xrat «- 
(ion,  plaute<l  rehcriou :  tl»ere  he  also  made  to  himself  J^'i^ofeoJ 
a  peculiiir  kingdom:  and  gave  laws,  uot  only  of ^Ijfj''"" ''" 
behaviour  towartLs  himself,  but  al^o  towards  one 
another;  and  thereby  iu  the  kijxgdom  of  God,  the 
policy.  Olid  laws  civil,  are  a  part  of  religion ;  aiid 
therefore  the  dtstinetion  of  temporal,  and  i^piritual 
domination,  hath  there  no  place.  It  is  true,  that 
God  i»  king  of  all  the  earth :  yet  may  he  be  king 
of  a  peculiar,  and  chosen  nation.  For  there  is  no 
more  incongruity  therein,  than  that  he  that  hatli 
the  general  command  of  the  whole  army,  should 
have  withal  a  peculiar  regiment,  or  company  of  his 
own.  God  is  king  of  all  the  earth  by  his  power  .- 
Ant  of  his  chosen  people,  he  i»  king  by  covenant. 
Btil  to  speak  m(tre  lararcly  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
both  by  nature,  and  covenant,  1  have  in  the  follow- 
ing dijKoorse  assigned  another  place  (chapter  xxxv). 

From  the  propagation  of  religion,  it  is  not  hard  Tiir  mihohoi 
understana  the  causes  ot  the  resolution  ot  tiie  i^ion. 
»e  uito  its  first  seeds,  or  principles ;  which  are 
ouly  on  opinion  of  a  deity,  u]id  powers  invisible, 
and  wipernutiiral;  tliat  can  never  be  so  abolished 
Mt  of  human  nature,  but  that  new  religious  may 
again  be  made  to  spring  out  of  them,  by  the  culture 
of  such  meu,  ajs  for  such  purpose  are  in  reputation. 

For  seeing  all  formed  religion,  is  founded  at  first, 
upon  the  faith  which  a  midtitu<te  hnth  in  some  one 
person,  whom  they  believe  not  only  to  be  a  wise 
man,  and.  to  labour  to  procure  their  happiness, 
but  also  to  be  a  holy  miui,  to  whom  God  himself 
vuuchi^afeth  to  declare  his  will  supcnmturally ;  it 
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followeth  necessarily,  "when  they  that  have  the  gp- 
vernment  of  reUgiou,  shall  come  to  have  either  the 
wiwkim  of  those  men,  their  sincerity,  or  their  love 
suspected ;  or  when  they  »hall  be  unable  to  show 
any  probable  tokeii  of  divine  revelation ;  that  the 
relip^ioii  which  they  desire  to  uphold,  must  lie  sus- 
pected likewise ;  and,  without  the  fear  of  the  civil 
sword,  contradicted  and  rejected. 
E^afning;        That  wliich  taketh  away  the  reputation  of  wis- 

btrlieroftm-  ...  i  -  .'  ...  >ii 

poiiibiuae*.  dom,  in  him  that  formeth  a  religion,  or  addeth  to 
it  when  it  is  already  formed,  is  the  enjoining;  of  a 
belief  of  contradictories :  for  both  parts  of  a  con- 
tradictiou  cannot  possibly  be  true :  and  therefore 
to  enjoin  the  belief  of  them,  is  an  iir^iment  of 
ignorance;  which  detects  the  author  in  that;  and 
discredits  him  in  all  things  elfte  he  shall  propound 
as  from  revelation  supernatural :  which  revelation 
a  man  may  indeed  have  of  many  things  above^  but 
of  nothing  against  natural  reason. 

That  which  taketh  away  the  reputation  of  sin- 

wfipon^ihey  cerity,  is  the  doing  or  saying  of  such  things,  as 
appear  to  be  signs,  that  what  they  require  other 
men  to  beUeve,  is  not  believed  by  themselves ;  oil 
which  doings,  or  sayings  are  therefore  called  scan- 
dalous, because  they  be  stumbling  blocks,  that  make 
men  to  fall  in  the  way  of  religion;  as  injustice, 
cruelty,  profaneness, avarice,  and  luxuiy.    Forwho 
can  believe,  that  he  that  doth  ordinarily  such  actions 
ua  proceed  from  any  of  these  roots,  believetli  there 
is  any  such  invisible  power  to  be  feared,  as  he 
affrighteth  other  men  withal,  for  lesser  fanlt-s  ? 
That  which  taketh  away  the  re])utation  of  love, 
iug  detected  of  private  ends  :  as  when  the 
piirc  of  others,  conducetb  or  sccmetb 
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tocondncp  to  the  at^quiring:  of  dorainioiij  riches, 
ifiignitT>  or  8CCTtre  pleasure,  to  themselves  only,  or 
IpeciaHy.  For  that  wliieh  men  reap  benefit  by  to 
themselves,  they  are  thought  to  do  for  their  own 
9akes,  and  not  for  love  of  others. 

Lastly,  the  te»iitimony  that  men  can  render  ofwutoff 
(Uviue  calling,  can  be  no  other,  than  the  operation  SS^f "' 
of  miracles;  or  true  prophecy,  wKich  also  is  a 
miracle  ;  or  extraordinar}'  felicity.  And  therefore, 
to  those  p*jints  of  relijrion,  which  have  been  received 
from  them  tliat  did  .such  rairaeles  ;  thi^e  tliat  are 
added  by  such,  as  approve  not  their  calling  by  some 
miracle,  obtain  no  greater  belief,  than  what  the 
custom  and  ltl^^s  of  the  places,  in  which  they  be 
educated,  have  wrought  into  them.  For  as  in  na- 
toral  thin^,  men  of  judgment  require  natural  signs, 
and  at^mentfi ;  so  in  supernatural  things,  they  rft- 
tftun  siji^ns  su|>ernntnral,  which  are  miracles,  Iwfore 
they  consent  inwardly,  and  from  their  hearts. 

AJI  which  causes  of  the  weakening  of  men's  faith, 
do  manifestly  upjienr  in  the  exainple.s  following. 
First,  we  have  the  example  of  the  children  of  Israel ; 
who  when  Moses,  that  had  approveil  his  calling  to 
them  by  miracles,  and  by  the  happy  conduct  of 
thfm  out  of  Egypt,  was  absent  but  forty  days,  re- 
Tolted  from  the  worship  of  tlie  true  God,  recom- 
mended to  them  by  him;  and  setting  up  {Exoti. 
ncxlii.  1,  2)  a  golden  calf  for  their  god,  relapsed 
intG  the  idolatry  of  the  Egyjrtians ;  from  whom  they 
kd  been  so  lately  delivered.      And  again,  after 
Mos^s,  Aaron,  Joshua,  and  that  generation  which 
Wl  Rcen  the  great  works  of  God  in  Israel,  (Jiifigcji 
3.11)  WPTV  dead;  another  generation  arose,  and 
spned  Baal.     So  that  miracles  failing,   faith  altio 
failM. 


Wint  of  the 
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Af^in,  when  the  soils  of  Samuel,  ( 1  ^Saw.'viii.  3) 
bc'iDg  constituted  by  their  father  jiule^es  in  Bersabee, 
received  bribes,  anil  judjced  unjiLstly,  the  people  of 
Israel  refused  any  more  to  have  God  to  be  their 
king,  in  other  maimer  than  he  was  kuig  of  other  peo 
pic ;  and  therefore  cried  out  to  Samuel,  to  chose 
thera  a  kiap-  after  the  maimer  of  the  uatitms.  So 
that  justice  failing,  faith  also  failed :  insomuch,  as 
they  dc]josed  their  God,  from  reigning  over  them 

And  whereas  iu  the  planting  of  Christian  religion, 
the  oracles  ceased  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  number  of  Christians  increased  wonder- 
ftiUy  every  day,  and  in  every  place,  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostles,  and  Evangelists;  a  great  part  of 
that  success,  may  reasonably  be  attributed,  to  the 
contempt,  into  which  the  priests  of  the  Gentiles  of 
tliat  time,  had  brought  themsc^lves,  by  their  un- 
eleanness,  avarice,  and  juggling  betwettii  princes. 
Also  the  religion  of  the  clnirch  of  Rome,  was  partly, 
for  the  same  cause  abolished  in  Kiigland,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Cliristendom  ;  insoouieh,  as  tlie  failing 
of  virtue  in  the  pastors,  makcth  faith  fail  in  the 
people :  and  i>artly  from  bringing  of  the  ]>hilosophy, 
and  doctrine  of  Aristotle  iuto  religion,  by  the 
Schoolmen  j  from  whence  there  arose  so  many  con- 
tradictions, and  absurdities,  as  brought  the  clergy 
into  a  reputation  both  of  ignorance,  and  of  fraudu- 
lent intention;  and  inclined  peo])le  to  revolt  from 
thera,  either  against  the  will  of  their  own  princes, 
as  in  France  and  Holland ;  or  with  their  will,  as  iu 
Engl  ami. 

I^Astly,  amongst  the  ]H)ints  by  the  church  of 
Rome  declared  necessary  tor  salvation,  there  be  so 
mauy,  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pope,  and 
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of  his  spiritual  subjects,  resicHnpr  in  tlxe  territories  of  part  i. 
olber  Chri.siian  priticrs,  that  were  it  mit  fiir  the  ..  '^  ^ 
mutual  emulntion  of  thosi*  princes,  they  ml^ht  with-  wsnt  of  ibs 
out  war,  or  trouble,  exclude  all  foreign  authority,  m'mck"?^ ' 
ns  easily  as  it  has  been  excluded  in  Kngloud.  Fur 
who  is  there  tiiat  does  not  see,  to  whose  benefit  it 
condueeth,  to  have  it  believed,  that  a  king  hath  not  ■ 
his  authority  from  Christ,  unless  a  bishop  crown 
him  ?  That  a  king,  if  he  be  a  priest,  cannot  marry? 
That  whotlier  a  prince  be  Iwrii  in  lawftd  marriage, 
or  not,  must  be  judged  by  authority  from  Rome? 
That  subjects  may  be  freetl  from  their  allegiance, 
if  by  the  court  of  Rome,  the  kitig  be  judged  an 
heretic?  'lliat  a  king,  as  Chilpcrie  of  France, 
may  be  deposed  by  a  i)ope,  as  Pope  Zachary,  for 
no  can<«e;  and  his  kingdom  given  to  one  of  his 
nibjectfl  r  That  the  clergy  and  regulars,  in  what 
country  soever,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdic- 
tiou  of  tlieir  king  in  cast's  erimirtal  r  Or  who  does 
Dot  see,  to  whose  profit  redound  the  fees  of  private 
masses,  and  vales  of  punjatory ;  with  other  signs  of 
privati'  interest,  enotigh  to  mortify  the  most  lively 
faith,  if,  as  I  said,  the  civil  magistrate^  and  custom 
itid  not  more  sustain  it,  than  any  opinion  they 
have  erf*  the  sanctity,  wisdom,  or  probity  of  their 
ti»chers  ?  So  tlmt  I  may  attribute  all  the  ehanges 
of  religion  in  the  world,  to  one  and  the  same 
cause ;  and  that  is,  unpleasing  priests ;  and  those 
not  only  amongst  Catholics,  but  even  in  that  church 
that  hath  presumed  most  of  reformation. 
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OP   THE    NATURAL    CONDITION    OF   MANKIND    A& 
CONCERNING  THEIR  FELICITY,  AND  MISERY. 

Nature  hath  made  men  so  equal,  in  the  faculties 
of  the  b(Hly,  and  mind ;  an  tlmt  though  there  be 
found  one  man  sometimes  manifestly  stronger  in 
body,  or  of  quicker  mind  than  another ;  yet  when 
all  is  reeltnned  t()!e;pther,  the  difference  between 
man,  and  man,  is  not  so  considerable,  as  that  one 
man  can  tliereupon  claim  to  himself  any  benefit,  to 
which  another  may  not  pretend,  as  well  as  he.  For 
as  to  tlie  stren^li  of  body,  the  weakest  has  strength 
enough  to  kill  the  strongest,  either  by  secret  ma- 
chination, or  by  confederacy  with  others,  that  are 
in  the  same  danger  with  himself. 

And  as  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  setting  aside 
the  arts  grounded  upon  words,  and  especially  that 
skill  of  proceeding  upon  general,  and  infallible  rules, 
called  scieuee ;  which  very  few  have,  and  but  ia 
few  things ;  as  being  not  a  native  faculty,  born 
■with  us ;  nor  attained,  a»  prudence,  while  we  look 
after  gomewhat  else,  I  find  yet  a  greater  equality 
amongst  men,  than  that  of  strength.  For  prudence, 
is  but  cxjiericnce ;  which  equal  time,  equally  be- 
Btows  ou  all  men,  in  those  things  they  equally  apply 
themselves  unto.  That  which  may  perhaps  make 
such  equality  incredible,  is  but  a  vnln  conceit  of 
one's  own  wisdom,  which  almost  all  men  think  they 
have  in  a  greater  degree,  than  the  vulgar  ;  that  is, 
than  all  men  hut  themselves,  and  a  few  others, 
whom  by  fame,  or  for  concurring  with  themselves, 
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Ibey  approve.    For  such  is  the  nature  of  men,  that    part  u 
howsoever  they  may  nrknowledpc  many  others  to    ,. ,  'f  _^ 
be  more  witty»  or  more  eloquent,  or  more  learned ; 
jet  they  ■will  hardly  believe  there  be  many  so  wise 
as  themselves ;  for  they  sec  their  own  wit  at  hand, 
and  other  men's  at  a  distance.     But  this  proveth 
rather  timt  men  arc  in  that  point  equal,  than  un- 
«qnal.     For  there  is  not  ordinarily  a  j^reater  sign 
of  the  equnl  distribution  of  any  thing,  than  that 
^ven,"  man  is  contented  with  bis  share. 

From  tliis  equality  of  abilit)%  ariseth  equality  of  Prom  oqus- 
Tiope  in  the  attaining  of  our  ends.     And  therefore  iJ^Je'^^^ 
if  any  two  men  desire  the  same  thin^,  which  never- 
tfadesa  they  cannot  both  enjoy,  they  betTome  ene- 
mies ;  and  in  the  way  to  their  end»  wliich  is  prin- 
cipally their  own  conservation,  and  sometimes  their 
delectation  only,  endeavour  to  destroy,  or  subdue 
Qw  another.     And  from  hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  where  an  invader  hath  no  more  to  fear,  than 
KDother  man's  single  power;   if  one  ]ilaiit,  sow, 
bmld,  or  possess  a  convenient  sent,  others  raaypro- 
hftbly  be  expected  to  come  prepared  with  forces 
united,  to  ilis]M)Rs<'SH,  and  deprive  him,  not  only  of 
the  fniit  of  his  labour,  but  also  of  his  life,  or  lil»erty. 
And  the  invader  again  is  in  the  like  danger  of 
another. 

And  from  this  diffidence  of  one  another,  there  is  F>omdiiB. 
no  way  for  any  man  to  secure  himself,  so  reason- 
able, as  anticipation ;  that  is,  by  force,  or  wiles,  to 
(oaster  the  persons  of  all  men  he  can,  so  long,  till 
be  sec  no  other  power  great  enough  to  endanger 
him :  and  this  is  no  more  than  his  own  conserva- 
tion re<[uireth,  and  is  generally  allowed.     Also  be- 

]se  there  be  some,  that  taking  pleasure  in  con- 
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PART  J.  tcmplating  their  own  power  in  the  acts  of  couque^sty 
-,_  'f*  _  whii'li  they  piirsut;  farther  tlimi  their  seciirity  rp- 
rromdiflj.  quires;  if  others,  that  otherwise  would  be  plad  to 
be  at  case  within  modest  bounds,  should  not  by  in- 
vnsidii  iiHTefLse  their  jwwer,  they  wouh!  not  be  nblt^ 
long-  time,  by  standing  only  on  their  defence,  to 
subsist.  And  by  consequence,  such  augmentJition  of 
dominion  over  men  being  neeessary  to  a  inan'H 
consenation,  it  oiipht  to  be  allowed  liim. 

Again,  men  have  no  pleasure,  but  on  the  con- 
trary a  ^reat  deal  of  grief,  in  keeping  ecmijiany, 
where  tliere  \s  no  power  able  to  over-awt!  iheni  all. 
For  every  man  looketh  that  his  companion  should 
vahie  biru,  at  the  sjinie  rate  lie  sets  upon  himsc^lf : 
and  upon  all  sig^ns  of  contempt,  or  undervaluing, 
naturally  endeavours,  as  far  as  he  dares,  (which 
nmonpst  tlieni  that  have  no  common  jjower  to  keep 
them  in  ()uiet,  is  far  enough  to  make  them  destniy 
each  other),  to  extort  a  greater  value  from  his  con- 
temners, by  damage ;  and  from  others,  by  the- 
example. 

So  that  in  the  nature  of  mmi,  we  find  three  prin- 
cipal causes  of  quarrel.  First,  comiietition  ;  se- 
condly, diffidence ;  thirdly,  glory. 

Tlie  first,  maketh  men  invade  for  gain ;  the  se- 
cond, for  safety ;  und  the  third,  fi>r  reputation. 
Hie  first  use  violence,  to  make  themsc'lve^  msistcrs 
of  other  men's  persons,  wives,  children,  and  cattle ; 
H^ond,  to  defend  them ;  the  third,  for  trifles, 
ord,  a  smile,  a  difterent  opinion,  and  any 
gu  of  under\alue,  either  direct  in  their  per- 
by  reflection  in  tlieir  kindred,  their  friends, 
ion,  their  profession,  or  their  name. 
y  it  is  manifest,  that  during  tlie  time  men 
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fire  witbont  a  common  power  to  keep  them  all  in    part  l. 
awe,  tliey  are  fai  that  condition  wirK'h  is  called  war ;    _    '*•    , 
and  6uch  a  war,  a.^  is  of  every  man,  agaiiiiiit  every  Ontoremi 
man.     For  war,  consisteth  not  in  battle  only,  orE^.w^or' 
the  act  of  tigliting; ;  but  in  a  tract  of  time,  wherein  ^[-[.""(^ 
the  will  to  contend  by  battle  is  sufficiently  knoTMj  *.  ""i- 
and  therefore  the  notion  of  time,  ia  to  be  considered 
in  the  nature  of  war ;  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  wea- 
ther.    For  as  the  nature  of  foul  weather,  lieth  not 
in  a  shower  or  two  of  rjiiti ;  but  in  an  inclination 
thereto  of  many  days  together  :  so  the  nature  of 
war,  consisteth  not  in  actual  fighting ;  but  in  the 
known  disposition  thereto,  during  all  the  time  there 
is  no  assurance  to  the  contrary.    All  other  time  is 

PEACE. 

Whatsoever  therefore  i»  con^enuenl  to  a  time  of  "P'"  ''^'^'""'"»* 
war,  where  every  man  is  enemy  to  every  man ;  the  »".<. 
««ne  is  consequent  to  the  time,  wherein  men  live 
without  otherseeurity,  than  what  their  own  strength, 
wiri  their  own  invention  shall  furnish  them  withal. 
In  such  condition,  there  is  no  place  for  industry; 
becaose  the  fndt  thereof  is  uiicertnin  :  and  crnnse- 
(jneutly  no  culture  of  the  earth  ;  no  navigjition,  nor 
use  of  the  commodities  that  may  be  imported  by 
sea;  no  commodious  building;  no  instniinents  of 
inonng,  and  removing,  such  things  as  require  mnch 
force ;  no  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  no 
aiTount  of  time;  no  arts;  no  letters;  no  society'; 
aiid  which  is  worst  of  nil,  continiin)  fear,  and  dan- 
ffr  of  violent  death ;  and  the  life  of  man,  solitary, 
ponr,  naHty,  brutinh,  and  short. 

It  may  seem  stmnge  to  some  man,  that  has  not 
»ell  wi;igbe<i  these  things ;  that  nature  should  thus 
diswH-iate,  and  render  men  apt  to  invade,  and  (fc- 
voL.  ni.  I 
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.PART  I.  stroy  one  another :  and  he  may  therefore,  not 
.^J!^L^  trusting  to  this  inferenoe,  made  from  the  passions, 
T^  iucuinmo-  desire  iierhaps  tci  have  the  same  confirmed  by  ex- 
penence.  Let  hun  thercrore  consider  with  mra- 
self,  when  taking;  a  journey,  he  arms  himself,  and 
seeks  to  go  well  accompanied  ;  when  going  to 
sleep,  he  lockB  his  doors ;  when  even  hi  his  hoiue 
he  locks  his  chests ;  and  this  when  he  knows  there 
be  laws,  and  puhlic  officers,  armed,  to  revenge  all 
injuries  shiUl  be  done  him ;  what  opinion  he  has  of 
his  fcUow-subjectfl,  when  he  rides  anned ;  of  liis 
fellow  citizens,  when  he  locks  his  doors ;  and  of 
his  children,  and  servants,  when  he  locks  his  chests. 
Does  he  not  there  as  much  accuse  mankind  by  liis 
actions,  as  I  do  by  my  words  ?  But  neithe:r  of  m 
accuse  man's  nature  in  it.  Tlie  desires,  and  other 
passions  of  man,  are  in  themselves  no  sin.  No 
more  are  the  actions,  that  proceed  from  those  pas- 
sions, till  they  know  n  law  that  forbids  them: 
which  till  laws  be  made  they  cannot  know  :  nor 
can  any  law  he  made,  till  they  have  agreed  upon 
the  person  that  shall  make  it. 

It  may  peradventure  be  thouglit,  there  was  never 
such  a  time,  nor  condition  of  war  tm  this  ;  and  I 
believe  it  was  never  generally  so,  over  all  Uie 
world :  but  there  are  many  places,  where  tliey  Uvc 
so  now.  For  tlie  savage  people  iu  many  places  of 
America,  except  the  government  of  small  families, 
the  concord  whereof  depcndeth  on  natural  lust, 
have  no  government  at  all ;  and  live  at  tliis  day  m 
that  brutish  manner,  as  I  said  before.  Howsoever, 
it  may  be  perceived  what  manner  of  life  there 
would  be,  where  there  were  no  eomniou  power  to 
fear,  by  the  manner  of  life,  which  men  tlxat  have 
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formerly  lived  under  n  jwapofnl  povemment,  use  to    part  i. 
degenerate  into,  in  a  civil  war.  .     "•    . 

But  thontjh  there  liad  never  been  any  time, 
wherein  particular  men  were  in  a  condition  of  war 
one  against  another;  yet  in  all  times,  kiu^,  and 
IKTsous  of  KovereijEfn  authority',  iieeausf  of  their 
independency,  are  in  continual  jealousies,  and  in 
the  stAte  and  posture  of  g^ladiators;  having  their 
weapons  pointing.  •'U'd  their  eyes  fixed  on  one  ano- 
ther ;  that  is,  their  forts,  garrisions,  and  guns  upon 
the  frontiers  of  their  kingdoms ;  mid  continual 
Bpies  upon  their  nei^;hhourK ;  which  is  a  posture  of 
war.  But  because  they  uphold  thereby,  the  indus- 
try of  their  subjects  ;  tliere  does  not  follow  from  it, 
that  misery,  which  accompanies  tlie  liberty  of  par 
ticular  men. 

To  this  war  of  every  man,  against  every  man,  Tn»ueii« 
mvA  also  IS  consequent ;  that  nothing  can  Iw  unjust.  •„  wjua. 
The  notions  of  right  and  ^vrong,  justice  and  injustice 
have  there  no  place.  \\'hcre  there  is  no  common 
power,  there  is  no  law :  where  no  law,  no  injustice. 
Force,  and  fraud,  are  iu  war  the  two  (cardinal  vir- 
tues. Justice,  and  injustice  are  none  of  the  facul- 
ties neither  of  the  body,  nor  mind.  If  they  were, 
thpy  might  be  in  a  man  that  were  alone  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  his  senses,  and  passions.  They 
are  qualities,  that  relate  to  men  in  society,  not  in 
Rohtude.  It  is  consetjuent  also  to  the  same  condi- 
tion, that  there  be  no  propriety,  no  dominion,  no 
nitif  and  i/iine  distinct ;  but  otdy  that  to  be  every 
lonu's,  that  he  ran  get ;  and  for  so  Umg,  as  he 
CQu  kwp  it.  And  thus  nuicli  for  the  ill  condi- 
tioD,  which  man  by  mere  nature  is  actually  place<l 
hi ;  though  with  a  possibili^  to  come  out  of  it, 
^ L_3 


cxinsisting  {mrtly   in  the  passions,  partly   in  hii 
reason. 

Tlie  passions  that  incline  men  to  peace,  are  fearl 
^.  of  death ;  desu%  of  such  things  as  arc  necessary  to 
commodious  living ;  luid  a  hope  by  their  industry^ 
to  obtain  thfm.  And  reason  suggesteth  convenient 
articles  of  peace,  upon  which  men  may  be  draviH 
to  agreement.  Tliese  articles,  are  they,  which 
othervi  ise  are  c;Uled  the  Laws  of  Natm-e :  whereof  I 
shall  speak  more  particularly,  in  the  two  following 
.jchapters. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  NATURAL  LAWS, 
OP  CONTRACTS. 


tiinTnR  RIGHT  OF  NATURE,  which  writers  commonly 
call  jus  naturale^  is  the  Hberty  each  man  hath,  to 
use  his  own  power,  as  he  will  himself,  for  the  pre^ 
serration  of  his  own  nature:  that  is  to  say,  of  biS 
own  life  ;  and  consequently,  of  doing  any  thing, 
which  in  his  own  judgment,  and  reason,  he  sh^ 
conceive  to  be  the  aptest  means  thereunto.  ^ 

•*•       By   I.1BKRTY,  is  understood,  according  to  the^ 
proper  sigiiifieatiou  of  the  word,  the  absence  of  ex- 
ternal impe(^ments :  which  impediments^  may  oft 
I     taJte  away  part  of  a  man's  power  to  do  what  he 
k^ould ;  but  caimot  hinder  him   from   using    the 
^^)ower  left  him,  iiccordlng  as  hb  judgment,  ftn<^ 
reason  shall  dictate  to  him.  ^ 

A  LAW  OP  NATURE,  lex  naturalijt,  is  a  precept 
or  general  nUc,  found  out  by  reason,  by  which  a 
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mm  18  forbidden  to  do  that,  which  is  destructive    pAitr 
of  his  life,  or  taketh  away  the  means  of  presemng    .    ^*- 
ihe  same  ;  aud  tn  omit  that,  by  which  he  thinketh 
It  may  be  best  preserve<l.     For  though  they  that 
speak  of  this  subject,  tise  to  confound  ^k^,  and  fex, 
right  and  law:  yet  they  ouarbt  to  be  distinguished  ; 
because  right,  conststeth  in  liberty  to  do,  or  to  tJ-J""-""*''" 
forbear;  whereas  law,  determiueth,  and  bindeth'*   " 
to  one  of  them :  so  that  law,  and  right,  differ  as 
ameb,  as  obliication,  and  IiI>orty  ;  wliich  in  one  and 
tile  same  matter  are  inconsistent. 

And  because  the  condition  of  man,  as  hath  been  x«ttir«iiy 
ilecLired  in  the  precedent  chapter,  is  a  condition  of  Lm  risin  t« 
war  of  every  one  aijainst  every  one ;  in  which  case "''"' '  '"*' 
(Tery  one  is  governed  by  his  own  reason  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  he  can  make  use  of,  that  may  not 
be  a  help  unto  him,  in  preserving  liis  life  against 
his  eneoiies ;  it  folltjweth,  that  in  such  a  condition, 
ncry  man  has  a  right  to  every  thing ;  even  to  one 
another's  body.  And  therefore,  !w  long  as  this  na- 
tural right  of  every  man  to  every  thing  endureth, 
&Fre  can  be  no  security  to  any  man,  how  strong 
or  wise  silver  he  be,  of  living  out  the  time,  which 
nature  ordinarily  allowetli  men  to  live.  And  con- 
sequently it  is  a  precept,  or  general  rule  of  reason, 
that  erery  tNan,  oufrht  to  endeavour  peace,  as  Jar  ^*/^'^^/''* 
M  he  hojt  hupp  of  uhtainhtf;  it;  and  when  he  can-  tuit* 
not  ohtain  it,  that  he  may  seek,  and  use,  all  helpit, 
tad  adrantages  of  war.  Ilie  first  branch  of  which 
rale,  ctmtaineth  the  first,  and  fundamental  law  of 
nature ;  which  is,  to  geek  peace^  and  follow  if. 
Tlie  s4>cond,  the  simi  of  the  right  of  nature;  which 
is,  hy  all  taenns  we  can,  to  defend  ourselves. 

From  this  fundamental  law  of  nature^  by  which 


men  are  coinmaiuled  to  endeavour  |w«ce,  Is  derivtft 
^_!,tl-_-    this  second   law;  that  a   mtiu  be  wUfhtir,   tc/ten 
■vheteoniUv  ot/ters  are  no  too,  nx  f'nr-furfh,  «*  for  peace,  and 

uT  nature.  .  ...*^  . 

tlejeiice.  of  hiimelj'  he  shall  think  it  rwecsxarff,  to 
lay  down  thift  right  to  all  things;  and  be  con- 
tented with  .to  much  liberty  against  other  men,  an 
he  tcould  allow  other  men  againift  hiMselj'.  For  at> 
long  as  every  man  holdeth  this  right,  of  doing  any 
thin^  he  likelh  ;  sc>  lon^  are  uU  meit  in  the  eoiidi- 
lion  of  war.  But  if  other  men  will  not  lay  down 
tlic'ir  right,  as  well  sa  he  ;  then  there  is  no  reason 
for  any  one,  to  divei>t  himself  uf  his  :  fur  that  were 
to  expose  himself  to  prey,  whieh  no  man  is  bound 
to,  rather  than  to  dispose  himself  to  peace.  This 
is  that  law  of  tlie  Gosjfel ;  whutxoecer  you  require 
that  others  should  do  to  you,  that  do  ye  to  them. 
And  that  law  of  all  men,  quod  tibi  Jieri  non  vis, 
alter  i  uefeceris. 

To  lay  down  a  man's  right  to  any  thing,  is  to 
direst  himself  of  the  liberty,  of  hindering  another 
of  tlie  bcne6t  of  liis  own  right  to  the  same.  For 
he  that  renomiceth,  <^^  passeth  away  his  right, 
giveth,  not  to  any  other  man  a  right  whieh  he  had 
not  before ;  because  there  is  nothing  to  which 
every  man  had  not  right  by  nature  :  but  ouJy 
sUmdf  th  out  of  his  way,  that  he  may  enjoy  his  own 
original  right,  without  hindrance  from  him  ;  not 
without  hindrance  from  another.  So  that  the 
effect  which  redoundeth  to  one  man,  by  anotlier 
man's  defeat  of  right,  is  but  so  much  diuiiaution  of 
impediments  to  the  use  of  his  own  right  original. 
ifhCITwftil  Right  is  laid  aside,  either  by  siniply  renouncing 
it;  or  by  transferring  it  to  another.  By  simply 
BBNOUNciMG}  wheu  be  cares  not  to  whom  the 
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hmpfit  thereof  redoundcth.    By  transferring;    partIJ 
when  be  intfiiileth  the  lumftil.  tliprpof  to  some  cer-         '* 
laiii  persnn,  or  persons.     jVnd  wheu  a  man  hatli  iii  Twnafrrring 
either   manner  abandoned,  or  j^rantcd  away  his  ouig^^txon. 
ri^ht;  tbmi  is  he  Hoid  to  be  obliged,  or  bound, 
not  to  hinder  those,  to  whom  such  ri^ht  is  p^ranted, 
or  abandoned,  from  the  benefit  of  it :  and  that  he 
9i%hi,  and  it  is  his  duty,  not  to  make  void  that  i^^V- 
voluntary  act  of  his  own  :  and  that  such  hindrance 

in   INJUSTICE,    and    INJURY,     aS    beinjr  imc  yHrr; '"ju^iee. 

the  rip;bt  bein^  before  reiKninced,  or  transferred. 
8o  that  injttry,  or  ir^ttsticc^  in  the  controversies  of 
the  world,  is  somewhat  like  to  that,  which  in  the 
di5|»utations  of  scholars  is  called  nhfturdidj.  For 
as  it  is  there  c'Uled  an  absurdity,  to  contnidict 
what  one  maintained  in  the  beginning :  so  in  the 
world,  it  is  called  iiijustiot?,  and  injury,  voluntjirily 
to  undo  tliat,  which  from  the  bejijiniiiiiia;  he  had 
volimtarily  done.  The  way  by  which  a  roan  cither 
simply  renoxuiceth,  or  traiisferreth  Ins  right,  is  a 
deriaratioD,  or  siguiiicalion,  by  some  volunUiry  and 
safficicnt  sign,  or  signs,  that  he  doth  so  renounce, 
or  transfer ;  or  hath  so  renounced,  or  transferred 
the  same,  to  him  that  accepteth  it.  And  tliese 
R^s  an;  either  words  only,  or  actions  only ;  or, 
as  it  happcueth  most  often,  both  words,  and  ac- 
Homi.  Aud  the  same  are  the  bonds,  by  which 
mm  are  Iwund,  and  obliged :  bonds,  tliat  hnve 
lb«r  strength,  not  from  their  own  nature,  for  no- 
thing is  more  easily  broken  tliau  a  man's  word,  but 
fmni  fear  of  some  evil  consequence  upon  the 
ni|]itare. 

MThcnsoever  a  man  transferreth  his  right,  or  re- 
iwnnoetJi  it ;  it  is  eitlicr  in  consideration  of  some 
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right  reciprocally  transferred  to  biinself;  or  fur 
some  other  good  he  hopeth  for  thereby.  For  it  is' 
Notatinghu  a  voluutarv  act :  and  of  the  voluntary  acts  of  every 
man,  the  object  is  some  good  to  hivntHj.  Ann 
tliercfore  there  be  some  rights,  which  no  man  can 
be  understood  by  any  words,  or  other  signs,  to^ 
have  abandoned,  or  transferred.  As  first  a  man 
raiiiiot  lay  down  the  risht  of  resisting:  them,  that 
assault  him  by  tbrce,  to  take  away  liis  life ;  because 
he  cannot  be  understood  to  mm  thereby,  at  any 
good  to  himself.  The  siune  may  he  snid  of  wounds, 
and  chains,  and  imprisonment ;  both  because  there 
is  no  benefit  consequent  to  such  patience  ;  as  there 
is  to  the  patience  of  suffering  another  to  be  wounded, 
or  imprisoned :  as  also  because  a  man  cannot  tell, 
when  he  seeth  men  proceed  against  him  by  vio- 
lence, whether  they  intend  his  death  or  not.  And 
lastly  the  motive,  and  end  for  which  this  renoun- 
cing, and  transferring  of  right  is  introduced,  isf 
nothing  else  but  the  security  of  a  man's  person,  in 
his  life,  and  in  the  means  of  so  preserving  life,  as 
not  to  be  weary  of  it.  iVnd  therefore  if  a  man  by 
words,  or  other  signs,  seem  to  des^wil  himself  of 
the  end,  for  which  those  signs  were  intemled ;  he 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  he  meant  it,  or  that  it 
was  his  will ;  but  that  he  was  ignorant  of  how  such 
words  and  actions  were  to  be  interpreted. 
'«1mi.  The  mutual  transferring  of  right,  is  that  which 
men  call  contract. 

There  is  difference  between  transferring  of  right 
to  the  thing ;  and  transferring,  or  tradition,  that  is 
delivery  of  the  thing  itself.  For  the  thing  may  be 
delivered  together  with  the  translation  of  the  right ; 
08  in  buying  and  selling  with  ready-money  ;  or  ex- 
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ige  of  goods,  or  lands :  aiid  it  may  ho  delivered 
some  time  after. 

Agaiu,  une  of  the  contractors,  may  deliver  the 
thing  contracted  for  on  his  jmrt,  and  leave  the 
oUier  to  pL'rform  his  part  at  some  determinate  time 
after,  and  in  the  mean  time  be  trusted ;  and  then 
tbe  contract  on  bis  part,  is  called  pact,  or  cove-  Cowututwiwi^ 
w**iT :  or  both  parts  may  contract  now,  to  perform 
bereafter :  in  which  cases,  he  that  is  to  perforni  in 
time  to  come,  being  trusted,  his  performance  is 
called  keeping  of  promise^  or  faith  ;  and  the  fail- 
ing of  performance,  if  it  be  voluntary,  violatiim  of 
faiih. 

AVhen  the  tranftferring  of  ripht,  is  not  mutual : 
bal  one  of  the  parties  transferreth,  in  hope  to  piin 
thereby  friendship,  or  service  from  another,  or  from 
his  fiiends ;  or  in  hope  to  iB:ain  the  reputation  of 
charity,  nr  magnanimity  ;  or  to  deliver  his  mind 
from  the  pain  of  compassion ;  or  in  hope  of  reward 
in  heaven;  this  is  not  contract,  but  gift,  free- F«e-gift. 
GIFT,  grace:  which  words  signify  one  and  the 
same  thing^. 

Signd  of  contract,  are  either  express,  or  /jif  in-sigi»«>fwiu-1 
Jfrreaee.  Express,  are  words  spoken  with  under- '""*  "^'"*' 
blinding  of  what  they  signify :  and  sucli  words  are 
eitlier  of  the  time  present,  or  past;  iis,  I  give,  J 
granty  J  have  given,  J  have  granted,  1  wiU  that 
this  be  yours  :  or  of  the  future  ;  as,  /  wiH  give,  I 
wili  grant :  which  words  of  the  future  are  called 

PROMISE.  PromiK. 

Signs  by  inference,  are  sometimes  the  conse- sign,  ur 
qnence  of  words;  sometimes  the  consequence  ofj^lp"^^^'' 
silence  j    sometimes  the  consequence  of  actions ; 
sometimes  the  consequence  of  forbearing;  an  action: 
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and  ^nerally  a  Rip:u  by  inference,  of  any  contract, 
is  whatsoever  sufficiently  argues  the  will  of  the 
contractor. 
Frw  Rift  piw      Words  aluiie,  if  they  Iw  of  tlie  time  to  come,  aiid 
»r  tbL- jtrcwnt  contain  a  bare  promise,  are  an  insufficient  sign  of 
*"    "'  a  free-j?ift,  and  therefore  not  obhpatory.     For  if 

they  be  of  the,  time  to  come,  as  to-morrow  I  will 
give^  they  are  a  sign  1  have  not  given  yet,  and 
couse(]uently  that  my  rijjht  is  not  transfRrred,  hut 
remainet})  till  I  Inuiyfer  iti)y  some  other  act.     But 
if  the  words  be  of  the  time  present,  or  iwist,  as,  / 
fiuve  ^iven,  vr,  do  f^hi'  to  be  delivered  to-morrow, 
then  is  my  to-morrow's  right  given  away  to  «Uiy  ; 
and  that  hy  the  virtue  of  the  words,  though  there 
were  no  other  argument  of  my  will.     And  there  is 
a  great  difference  in   the   signification   of  these 
words,  voh  hoc  tuum  esse  eras,  and  eras  dtibo  ; 
that  is,  l)etwe.en   /  will   that   thitt    be   thine   to- 
tnorroWj  and,  /  will  p^ivc  it  thee  to-morrow:  for 
the  word  /  will,  in  the  former  manner  of  speech, 
aignifies  an  act  of  the  will  present ;  but  in   the 
latter,  it  signifies  a  ])romise  of  an  act  of  the  will  Uy 
come :  and  theretbre  the  former  words,  being  of 
the  ]>resent,  transfer  a  future  right ;  the  latter,  that 
be  (»f  the  future,  transfer  nothing.     But  if  tliere  be 
other  signs  of  the  will  to  transfer  a  right,  besides 
words ;  then,  tliough  the  gift  be  free,  yet  may  the 
right  be  understood  to  pass  by  words  of  (he  future : 
as  if  a  man  propound  a  prize  to  him  that  comes 
first  to  the  end  of  a  race,  the  gift   is  free ;   and 
though  the  words  be  of  the  future,  yet  the  right 
pass(!th  :  for  if  he  would  not  have  his  words  so  lie 
luiderstood,  he  should  not  have  let  them  run. 
In  contrjiets,  the  right  passeth,  not  only  where 


14*  present,  or  pasi 
ftheiv  they  are  of  the  future  :  because  all  cuiitraet 
i?>  mutual    traititlatiou,   or  cliaij^e  of  rij^lit;  unci  ^"gn'o'^w-L 
therefore  he  that  promiseth  ouly,  l>ecaiu>«  he  hath  hLai'o'nw* 
already  received  the  l»enefit  for  which  he  promiseth,  ^'vi'i'iljr"'* 
is  to  be  understood  as  if  he  inteii(h*d  the  ri^ht 
diuuld  pass  :  for  unless  he  had  beeu  eoutent  to 
have  his  words  so  understood,  the  other  would  not 
have  performed  his  part  first.     Aud  for  that  eause, 
ib  buying,  and  selling,  and  other  act-s  of  eontracit, 
a  promise  is  equivalent  to  a  co^'enaHt ;  aiid  there- 
fore obligatory. 

He  that  perfttrmeth  finst  in  the  CHite  of  a  con-  M"ii  wIml 

tract,  is  said  to  merit  that  which  he  is  to  receive 

by  the  performance  of  the  otlier ;  and  he  hath  it  a^ 

(ke.     AUo  wlieu  a  jtrize  is  propounded  to  nimiy, 

wliich  is  to  be  given  to  him  ouly  that  wiuneth  -,  or 

moucy  is  thrown  amon^t  many,  to  be  enjoyed  by 

tiiem  that  catch  it ;  thoug'h  this  be  a  free  gift ;  yet 

80  lo  win,  or  so  to  catch,  is  to  merit,  aud  to  have  it 

ffi  DUB.     For  the  right  is  transferred  iu  the  pro- 

{loundin^  of  the  prize,  and  in  throwing  down  the 

money;   though  it  be  not  determined  to  whom, 

but  by  the  event  of  the  contention.     But  there  is 

between  these  two  sorts  of  merit,  this  dtfferencw, 

lliatiu  contract,  I  merit  by  virtue  of  my  own  power, 

and  the  contractor's  need ;  but  hi  this  case  of  free 

pit,  1  am  enabled  to  merit  only  by  tlie  benignity 

of  the  giver :  in  contract,  [  merit  at  the  contractor's 

tiand  that  he  should  depart  with  his  right ;  in  this 

case  of  gift,  I  merit  not  Uint  the  giver  should  part 

<titli  h\»  right ;  but  that  when  he  has  parted  with 

it,  it  should  be  mine,  rather  than  another's.     And 

this  1  think  to  be  the  mcauing  of  that  disCiuctiou 
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of  the  Scliools,  between  meritum  cortgrui,  and 
tnerifnm  rondtgni.  For  God  Almig;hty,  luivin^ 
promised  Pjiradise  to  those  men,  hoodwinked  with 
carnal  desires,  that  can  walk  through  this  world 
accordinfc  to  the  preeepts,  and  limits  prescribed  by 
him ;  they  say,  he  that  shall  so  walk,  shall  merit 
Paradise  ex  congruo.  But  because  no  man  can 
dpmaiid  a  right  to  it,  by  his  own  righteousness,  or 
any  other  power  in  himself,  but  by  the  free  grace 
of  God  only ;  they  say,  no  man  can  merit  Paradise 
ea:  condigno.  Tliis  I  say,  I  think  is  the  nieanlng' 
of  that  distinction ;  but  bet^iusp  disputers  do  not 
agree  upon  the  signification  of  their  own  terms  of 
art,  longer  than  it  serves  their  turn ;  I  will  not 
affirm  any  thing  of  their  meaning :  only  this  I  say ; 
when  a  gift  is  given  indefinitely,  &^  a  prize  to  be 
contended  for,  he  that  winneth  meriteth,  and  may 
claim  the  prize  as  due. 

If  a  covenant  be  made,  wherein  neither  of  the 
parties  perform  presently,  but  tnist  one  anotlier; 
iu  the  condition  of  mere  nature,  which  is  a  condi- 
tion of  war  of  every  man  against  every  man,  upon 
any  reasonable  suspicion,  it  is  void  :  but  if  there  be 
a  common  power  set  over  them  both,  with  right 
and  force  sufficient  to  compel  performance,  it  is 
not  void.  For  he  that  perfbrmeth  first,  has  no  as- 
surance the  other  will  perform  after  ;  because  the 
bonds  of  words  are  too  weak  to  bridle  men's  am- 
bition, avarice,  anger,  and  other  passions,  without 
the  fear  of  some  coercive  power ;  which  in  the  con- 
dition of  mere  nature,  where  all  men  are  equal,  and 
judges  of  the  justness  of  their  own  fears,  cannot 
possibly  be  supposed.  And  therefore  he  which 
I>erfonneth   first,  does  but  betray  himself  to  his 


enemy ;  contrary  to  the  right,  he  can  never  al>mi- 
doa,  of  defending  bis  life,  and  means  of  living. 

But  iu  a  oivil  estate,  where  there  is  a  ]x>wer  set 
Dp  to  c^onstrain  those  that  would  otherwise  violate 
their  faith,  that  fear  is  no  more  reasonable ;  and 
for  that  cause,  he  which  by  the  covenant  is  to  per- 
form first,  is  obliged  so  to  do. 

The  cause  of  fear,  which  maketh  such  a  covenant 
invalid,  must  be  always  something  arising  after  the 
covenant  made ;  as  some  new  fact,  or  other  sign  of 
the  will  not  to  perform  :  els(f  it  cannot  moke  tlie 
covenant  void.  For  that  which  could  not  hinder  a 
loau  irom  promising,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as 
ahindrance  of  perfonniiig. 

lie  that  transferrcth  anv  right,  transfcrrcth  theRieMtoi 

-  .        .  .,  I  1-    ,1      -        1  ■  end,  ponuinflh 

aeans  of  enjoying  it,  as  far  as  beth  in  his  power,  ngbt  to  the 
As  he  that  sellelh  land,  is  understood  to  transfer  ""*"'■ 
the  herbage,  and  w  hatsoevf r  grows  upon  it ;  nor 
an  he  that  sells  a  mill  turn  away  the  stream  that 
diivefi  it.  And  they  that  give  to  a  mmi  the  right 
of  government  in  sovereignty,  are  understood  to 
pve  him  the  right  of  levjing  money  to  maintain 
wldJers ;  and  of  apjiointing  magistrates  for  tlie 
«dmiuistration  of  justice. 

To  make  covenants  with  brute  beasts,  is  impossi-  No  cvnouit 
ble;  because  not  uuderstanding  our  speech,  they""""**^' 
understand  not,  nor  accept  of  any  traiisliition  of 
right ;  nor  can  translate  any  right  to  another :  and 
^ihout  mutuid  acceptation,  there  is  no  covenant. 

To  make  covenant  with  God,  is  impossible,  but  Not  *iUi 
liv  mediation  of  such  as  God  spcaketh  to,  either  by  ""eiaiJ?" 
i%^elation  supernatural,  or  by  his  lieutenants  that 
?orem  under  liim,  and  in  his  name  :  for  otherwise 
w  know  not  whether  our  covenants  be  accepted, 
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or  not.  And  therefore  they  that  vow  imything' 
rontrary  to  any  law  of  imtiirc,  vow  in  vain ;  as 
bein^  a  tbin^  unjust  to  pay  such  vow.  Aiitl  if  it 
be  a  thing  commanded  by  the  law  of  natxire,  it  is 
not  the  vow,  but  the  hiw  that  binds  them. 

The  matter,  or  subject  of  a  covenant,  is  always 
somethinj?  tliat  fallcth  under  deliberation ;  for  to 
covenant,  is  an  act  of  the  will ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
act,  and  the  lost  act  of  deliberation ;  and  la  there- 
fore always  imdcrstood  to  be  something  to  come ; 
and  which  is  judged  possible  for  him  that  cove- 
nanteth,  to  perform. 

And  therefore,  to  promise  that  which  is  known 
to  lie  impdssible,  is  no  covenant.  But  if  that  prove 
iniiM)Ssible  afterward.s,  which  before  wi^t  thought 
possible,  the  covenant  is  valid,  and  bindcth,  though 
not  to  the  thing  itself,  yet  to  the  valne ;  or,  if  that 
also  be  impossible,  to  the  unfeigned  endeavour  of 
performing  as  much  as  is  possible :  for  to  more  no 
mmi  can  be  obliged. 

Men  are  freed  of  their  covenants  two  ways  :  by 
performing ;  or  by  being  forgiven.  For  perform- 
ance, is  the  natural  end  of  obligation  ;  and  tbrgivc- 
iies.s,  the  restitution  of  liberty  ;  as  behig  a  retrans- 
ferring  of  that  right,  m  which  the  obligation  otm- 
sisted. 

Covetmnts  entered  into  by  fear,  in  the  condition 

TC  nature,  are  obligatory.     For  example,  if  I 

int  to  })ay  a  ransom,  or  service  for  my  life, 

memy :  I  am  bound  by  it :  for  it  is  a  contract, 

,  one  receiveth  the  Iwnefit  of  life ;  the  other 

c«ve  money,  or  service  for  it ;  and  conse- 

where  no  other  law,  as  in  the  condition 

nature,  forbiddeth  the  i»crformanw,  the 
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HJvenfinT  is  valid.  Tlierefon'  prisoners  of  wnr,  if 
trusled  with  the  |>aynieiit  of  their  raiijioni,  are 
obliged  to  ]my  it ;  and  if  a  weaker  prince,  make  a 
disadvantageous  |ieaee  with  a  stronger,  for  fear : 
lie  h  bound  to  keep  it ;  unless,  as  liath  been  said 
fK'fon*,  there  arisetli  some  new,  and  just  cause  of 
ftax,  to  renew  the  war.  And  even  in  roininon- 
wealtlis,  if  I  be  forced  to  redeem  myself  from  a 
thief  by  promising  him  money,  I  am  bound  to  i>ay 
rt,  till  the  civil  law  tUscharpe  me.  For  whatsoever 
I  may  lawfully  do  witltuut  oiili^ution,  tlie  Mime  I 
may  lawfully  covenant  to  do  through  fear:  and 
fthat  I  lawfully  covenant,  I  eannot  lawfully  break. 
A  former  roveniuit,  makes  void  a  later.  For  a 
man  that  hath  passed  away  his  ri^ht  to  one  man 
to-day^  hath  it  not  to  pass  to-morrow  to  another : 
ukI  therefore  the  later  promise  passcth  no  rij^ht, 
but  Is  null. 

A  covenant  not  to  defend  myself  from  force,  by 
foree,  is  always  void.  For,  as  I  have  showed  be- 
fore, no  man  am  transfer,  or  lay  down  his  right  to 
save  himself  from  death,  wounds,  and  imprison- 
ment, the  avnidin;^  whereof  is  the  only  end  of  laying 
fioifli  any  right ;  and  therefore  the  jtromitiC  of  not 
tfinsting  force,  in  no  covenant  transferreth  any 
right ;  nor  is  obliging.  For  thongh  a  man  may 
WTenant  thus,  unlexx  I  tio  so,  or  flo,  ki/l ;///';  he 
Ruinot  covenant  thus,  lotU'ss  I  do  so,  or  so,  J  will 
»/  retfixt  you,  when  you  eome  to  kiU  we.  For 
OWD  hy  nature  cb(H>seth  tlie  Itsser  evil,  which  is 
finiiarer  of  death  in  resisting;  rather  than  the 
pfmter,  which  is  certain  and  prestent  death  in  not 
ttwisting.  And  this  is  granted  to  he  true  by  all 
Bleu,  iu  that  they  lead  criminals  to  execution,  and 
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prison,  with  armed  men,  notwtthstaiidiug  tlmt  surU 
criminals  have  rmiseHted  to  the  law,  by  which  they 
are  condemned. 
No  mui  jV  foveiiiuit  to  accuse  oneself,  without  assurance 

oblig*d  lo  ao- 

«u«c  hitirtcif.  of  pardon,  is  likewise  invalid.   For  in  the  condition 
of  nature,  where  every  man  is  judge,  there  is  no 
place  for  accusation  :  and  in  the.  c'ivil  stat*,  tlie  ac- 
cusation is  followed  with  punishment ;  which  being 
force,  a  man  is  not  obliged  not  to  resist.    Hie 
.same  is  also  true,  of  the  accusation  of  those,  by 
whose  condemnation  a  man  falls  into  misery- ;  as  of 
a  father,  wife,  or  benefactor.     For  the  testimony 
of  snch  an  accuser,  if  it  be  not  willingly  given,  ia 
presumed  to  be  corrupted  by  nature ;  and  therefore 
not  to  be  received :  and  where  a  man's  testimony 
is  not  to  be  credited,  he  is  not  bound  to  give  it. 
Also  accusations  upon  torture,  are  not  to  be  re- 
puted as  testimonies.     For  torture  is  to  be  used 
but  a.s  means  of  ctnijeeture,  and  light,  in  the  fur- 
ther examination,  and  search  of  truth :  and  what 
Is  in  that  case  confessed,  tendcth  to  the  ease  of  him 
that  is  tortured ;  not  to  the  informing  of  the  tortu- 
rers :  and  therefore  ought  not  tn  have  the  credit  of 
a  sufficient  testimony  :  tor  whether  he  deliver  liiin- 
self  by  true,  or  false  accusation,  he  does  it  by  the 
right  of  jireserving  l»ls  own  life. 
ThofftJof      TIic  force  of  words,  being,  as  1  have  formerly^ 
noted   ^nl>  w.-.U  to  hold  men  to  the  perfonuaiiCR  of 
there  are  m  man's  nature,  but 
;is  to  strengthen  it.     And  those 
'tc  consequence  of  bre:ikiu,tt: 
.  or  pride  in  appearing  not 
■    latter  is  a  generosity  too 
d  on,  esjK'cially  in  the 
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pursuers  of  wealth,  cnmrnaud,  or  sensual  j»Ieaaiirc ; 
Bhifli  are  the  greatest  part  of  matikiiul.     The  pas- 
siou  to  be  reckoned  upon,  is  fear ;  whereof  there 
be  two  very  general  objeetfi :  oue,  the  power  of 
JW^  invisible ;  die.  other,  the  power  of  those  men 
oey  shall  therein  offend.     Of  these  two,  though 
tbe  former  be  the  g^-eater  power,  yet  tbe  fear  of  the 
bltcr  is  commouly  the  f^eater  fear.     The  fear  of 
the  former  is  in  every  man,  his  own  religion :  wiiich 
liatli  placT  in  the  nature  of  man  before  civil  society. 
The  latter  hath  not  so ;  at  least  not  place  enough, 
to  keep  men  to  their  promises :   because  in  the 
condition  of  mere  natnre,  the  inequality  of  power 
is  not  discerned,  but  by  the  event  of  battle.     So 
that  before  the  time  of  civil  society,  or  in  the  in- 
irmiption   tliereof  by  war,  there  is  nothing  can 
strengthen  a  covenant  of  peace  agree<l  on,  against 
the  temptations  of  avarice,  aiubitiim,  lust,  or  other 
strong  desire,  but  the  fear  of  that  invisible  i>ower, 
which  they  ervtiry  one  worsbip  as  God ;  and  fear  as 
» revenger  of  their  perfidy.     All  therefore  that  can 
be  done  between   two  men  not  subject  to  civil 
power,  is  to  put  one  anotlier  to  swear  liy  tbe  Go<l 
be  feareth :  which  swearing,  or  (»ath,  is  a/orm  ^"^'^^ii^  "^ 
tpeecfit  added  to  a  promise;  hy  which  he  that 
froniscth,  signijieih,  that  unlex/i  he  jwr/hrm,  he 
totoimceth  the  mercy  oj'  hi/r  Gad,  or  callrth  to 
liimfor  eengeance  on  himself.     Such  was  the  hea- 
tbeii  form.  Let  Jupiter  hill  me  elite,  ax  I  kill  this 
k:u»t.     So  is  our  form,  /  shall  do  thtis,  and  thits^ 
*o  help  me  God.     And  this,  with  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies, which  every  one  useth  in  bis  own  religion, 
lltat  the  fear  of  breaking  fiuth  might  be  the  greater. 
By  this  it  appears,  that  an  oath  taken  according 
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to  any  other  form,  or  rite,  than  his,  that  sweareth, 
is  ill  vain ;  and  no  oath :  and  that  there  is  no 
8wearin;H;  by  miy  thinjE;  which  the  swearer  thinks 
not  Gixl.  For  though  men  have  sometimes  used  to 
swear  by  their  kings,  for  fear,  or  flattery  ;  yet  they 
would  have  it  thereby  understood,  they  attributed 
to  them  divine  honour.  And  that  swearing  uu- 
nccessarily  by  God,  is  but  prophaning;  of  Ids  name : 
and  swearing  by  other  things,  as  men  do  in  com- 
mon discourse,  i.s  not  swearing,  but  an  impious 
eustom,  gotten  by  too  much  vehemence  of  talking. 
It  a]>pcars  also,  that  tlie  oath  adds  nothing  to 
the  obligation.  For  a  covenant,  if  lawful,  binds  in 
the  sight  of  God,  without  the  oath,  as  much  n.s  with 
it :  if  unlawful,  biudcth  not  at  all ;  though  it  be 
confirmed  with  au  oath. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  OTHER  LAWS  OF  NATURE. 

From  that  law  of  nature,  by  which  we  are  obliged 
to  transfer  to  another,  such  rights,  as  being  re- 
tained, lunder  the  peace  of  mankind,  there  follow- 
eth  a  third ;  which  is  this,  that  men  jterjona  their 
covenantH  made:  without  which,  covenants  are  in 
vain,  and  but  empty  words ;  and  the  right  of  all 
men  to  all  things  remaining,  we  are  still  in  the 
condition  of  war. 

i  in  this  law  of  nature,  consisteth  tlie  fountain 

J  of  JUSTICE.     For  where  no  covenant 

.  there  hath  no  right  been  transferred, 

has  right  to  ever)-  thing ;  and  con- 

jction  can  be  unjust.    But  when  a 

de,  then  to  break  »twun?««'-  a"d 
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lie  definition  of  injustice,  is  no  other  than  the  part  i. 
nt  performance  of  covenant.  And  whatsoever  is  .  '^-  , 
not  uDJufit,  hjujst. 

But  because  covenants  of  mutual  trust,  where  juttscnd 
there  is  a  fear  of  not  performance  on  either  pRrt,P;^^^y'*^'„'' 
tt  Lath  been  said  in  the  former  chapter,  are  in-  '^'"ti"" «' ,  ^ 
tlfid  ;  though  the  ongmal  of  justice  be  the  making 
of  oovcnants ;  yet  injUHtice  actiuUly  there  con  be 
none,  till  the  cause  of  such  fear  be  taken  away ; 
ffbich  wliile  men  arc  in  the  nattiral  condition  of 
ffBT,  cannot  be  done.     Therefore  before  tlie  names 
of  just,  and  unjust  can  have  phice,  there  must  be 
some  coercive  power,  to  compel  men  equally  to  the 
performance  of  their  covenants,  by  the  terror  of 
same  puuit^hment«  greater  than  the  benefit  they 
expect  by  the  breach  of  tlieir  covenant ;  and  to 
make  good  that  propriety,  which  by  mutual  con- 
tract men  acquire,  in  recompense  of  the  universal 
i^hl  they  abandon :  and  such  power  there  is  none 
before  the  erection  of  a  commonwealth.     iVnd  this 
is  aim  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  ordinary  definition 
of  jostice  in  the  Schools  :  for  they  say,  that  justice 
it  ike  comtiuHt  will  of  firing  to  ceert/  man  kia 
<*tcH.     And  therefore  where  there  is  no  own,  that  is 
no  propriety,  there  is  no  injustice ;  and  where  there 
IK  BO  c«)ercive  jMiwer  erected,  tliat  is,  where  there 
is  uo  coiumuu»e;dth,  there  is  no  propriety ;  all 
nan  having  right  to  all  things:  therefore  where 
tbere  is  uo  commonwealth,  there  nothing  is  imjust. 
So  that  the  nature  of  justice,  coosisteth  in  keeping 
ofvalid  covenants :  but  the  validity  of  covenants 
be|£tnsnot  but  with  the  constitution  of  a  civil  power, 
liSicient  to  compel  men  to  keep  them  :  and  then 
it  is  also  that  propriety  begins. 
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The  fool  hnth  said  in  liis  heart,  t)iere  is  no  such 
thing  aa  justice;  ami  sometimes  also  with  his 
iomrerJ^To  tongue ;  seriously  allearing,  that  every  mjin's  conser- 
vation, and  contentment,  being  committed  to  his 
own  care,  there  could  be  no  reason,  why  e\ery  man 
might  not  do  what  he  thought  conduced  thereunto : 
and  therefore  also  to  make,  or  not  make :  keep,  or 
not  keep  covenants,  was  not  against  reason,  wlien 
it  conduced  to  one's  benefit.  He  does  not  therein 
deny,  that  there  be  covenants  ;  and  that  they  are 
sometimes  broken,  sometimes  kept ;  and  that  snoh 
breach  of  them  may  be  called  injustice,  and  the 
observance  of  them  justice:  but  he  questitnieth, 
whether  injustice,  taking  away  the  fear  of  God,  for 
the  same  fool  hath  said  iTi  his  heart  there  is  no  God, 
may  not  sometimes  stand  witli  that  reason,  which 
dictateth  to  every  man  his  own  good ;  and  particu- 
larly then,  when  it  condueeth  to  such  a  benefit,  as 
shall  put  a  man  in  a  nondititm,  to  neglect  not  only 
the  dispraise,  and  revihngs,  but  also  the  power  nf 
other  men.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  gotten  by  vio- 
lence :  but  what  if  it  could  be  gotten  by  unjnst 
i*iolencc  ?  were  it  against  reason  so  to  get  it,  when  it 
is  impossibk;  to  reeeive  hurt  by  it  ?  and  if  it  be  not 
against  reason,  it  is  not  against  justice ;  or  else 
justice  is  not  to  be  approved  for  good.  From  such 
reasoning  fLs  this,  successful  wickedness  hath  ob- 
tained the  name  of  virtue :  and  some  that  in  all 
other  things  have  disallowed  the  violation  of  faith ; 
St  hove  allowed  it,  when  it  is  for  the  getting  of  a 

igdom.      And  the  heathen  that  believetl,  that 

airn  was  deposed  by  liis  sou  Jupiter,  believed 
ertheless  the  same  Jujnter  to  be  the  avenger  of 
stice  :  somew  hat  like  to  a  piece  of  law  in  Coke's 

WMtm/aries  on  Littleton;  where  he  says,  if  th 
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rigbt  heir  of  the  rmwii  be  attainted  of  treason ;    part  I. 
j¥t  the  crowii  shall  descent!  toliim,  and  eo  htstante    ^  -"i_ 
Ibe  atlauider  be  void :  from  which  iiiritaiia's  a  inau  •"""'*" "" 
will  be  very  pn)ne  to  infer ;  that  when  the  heir  nuoa. 
apparent  of  a  kin^dnm,  shall  kill  him  tliat  is  in 
pTissci^iou,  thonirh  his  father;  you  may  call  it  in- 
justice, ur  by  what  other  name  you  will ;  yet  it  can 
Mver  be  agaiiuit  rejw)ri,  seeing  all  the  voluntary 
actions  of  men  tend  lo  the  benefit  of  themselves ; 
and  thow  actions  are  most  reasonable,  that  conduce 
most  to  their  ends.     This  specious  reasoning  is 
Mtertheless  false. 

For  the  question  is  not  of  promises  mutual, 
where  there  is  no  security  of  performance  on  either 
a<te :  as  when  there  is  no  civil  power  erected  over 
the  |)arti(»i  pnmiising  ;  for  such  promises  are  no 
poTcnants :  but  either  where  one  of  the  parties  has 
performed  already ;  or  where  there  is  a  power  to 
make  him  perform  ;  there  is  the  question  whether 
it  be  against  reason,  that  is,  against  the  benefit  of 
ibc  other  to  perform,  or  uot.  And  I  say  it  is  not 
at^nst  reason.  For  the  manifestation  whereof,  we 
are  to  consider ;  first,  that  when  a  man  doth  a 
lliiug,  which  notwithstanding  any  thing  can  be 
foreseen,  and  reckoned  on,  tendeth  to  his  own  des- 
truction, howsoever  some  accident  which  he  could 
_not  expect,  arriving  may  turn  it  to  his  Iwnefit ;  yet 
events  (h)  not  make  it  reasonably  or  wisely 
Awe.  SeMuidly,  that  in  a  condition  of  war,  wherein 
werj'  man  to  every  man,  for  want  of  a  common 
j  power  to  keep  them  al!  in  awe,  is  an  enemy,  there 
ADO  man  who  can  ho[M!by  his  own  strength,  or  wit, 
to  defend  himself  from  destruction,  without  the 
fci-'lp  of  confederates ;  where  every  one  expects  the 
*liije  defence  by  the  confederation,  tliat  any  one  el 
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does  :  nnd  therefore  he  which  declares  he  thinks  it 
reasou  to  deceive  those  that  help  him,  can  in  rea- 


jiuiice  noi  son  expcct  no  other  means  of  safety,  than  what 
rcMoa.  can  DC  had  from  liis*  own  single  power.  He  there- 
fore that  breaketh  his  covenant,  and  consequently 
declareth  that  he  thinks  he  may  with  rea.s4)n  do  su, 
cannot  be  received  into  any  society,  that  unite 
themselves  for  peace  and  defence,  but  by  the  error 
of  them  that  receive  him ;  nor  when  he  is  reerived, 
be  retained  in  it,  without  seeing  the  danger  of 
their  error ;  which  errors  a  man  cannot  reasonably 
reckon  upon  as  the  means  of  his  security:  and 
therefore  if  he  be  left,  or  east  but  of  society,  be 
perisheth  ;  and  if  he  live  in  society,  it  is  by  the 
errors  of  other  men,  which  he  could  not  foresee, 
uor  reckon  upon;  and  cunsequently  a|!^ust  the 
reason  of  his  preservation ;  and  so,  ils  idl  men  that 
c»ntribute  not  to  his  destruction,  forbear  him  only 
out  of  ignorance  of  what  is  good  for  themselves. 

As  for  the  instance  of  gaining  the  secure  and 
perpetual  feUcit}'  of  heaven,  by  any  way ;  it  is  fi^- 
volous :  there  being  but  one  way  imaginable ;  and 
that  is  not  breaking,  but  keeping  of  covenant. 

iVnd  for  the  other  instance  of  attaining  sove- 
reignty by  rebellion ;  it  is  manifest,  that  though  the 
event  follow,  yet  because  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected,  but  rather  the  contrarj' ;  mid  because  by 
gaining  it  so,  others  arc  taught  to  gain  the  same 
in  like  manner,  the  attempt  thereof  is  against  reflr 
son.  Justice  therefore,  that  is  to  say,  keeping  oT 
covenant,  is  a  nde  of  reawiu,  by  which  wi^  are  for- 
bidden to  do  any  thing  destructive  to  our  life ;  and 
consequently  a  law  of  nature. 

There  be  some  that  proceed  further;  nnd  witt 
>t  have  the  law  o(  nature,  to  be  those  rules  wh^^ 
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conduce  to  the  presen-atioii  of  man's  life  on  eartli ;  rA 
but  to  the  attaining  of  an  etertiul  felicity  after  _ 
dealli ;  to  which  they  think  the  breach  of  covenant 
may  conduce ;  and  consequeutly  be  just  and  rea- 
sonable; tuch  are  they  that  think  it  a  work  of 
merit  to  kill,  or  dep«»e,  or  rebel  against^  the  sove- 
rei^  power  constituted  over  tliein  by  their  own 
consent.  But  because  there  is  no  natural  know- 
ledge of  man's  estate  after  death  ;  much  less  of  the 
reward  that  is  then  to  be  given  to  breach  of  faith ; 
bat  only  a  belief  grounded  ujhju  other  men's  saying, 
that  they  know  it  supeniaturally.  or  that  they  know 
Aose,  that  knew  them,  that  knew  otliers,  that 
knew  it  supernaturally ;  breach  of  faith  cauuot  be 
called  a  precept  of  reason,  or  natiure. 

Others,  that  allow  for  a  law  of  nature,  the  keep-  cctenwu  not 
ing  of  faith,  do  nevertheless  make  exception  of  cer- 1\»  rir*  or  ih« 
tiin  persons ;  as  heretics,  and  such  as  use  not  to  fh^^^ri^mS 
perform  their  covenant  to  others  *.  and  tliis  also  is 
aeainst  reason.  For  if  any  fault  of  a  man,  be  suffi- 
dent  to  discharge  our  covenant  made;  the  same 
onght  in  reason  to  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
kiudered  tlie  making  of  it. 

The  namea  of  just,  and  injust,  when  they  are  at-  iMiiwofmn 
Iributed  to  men,  signify  one  thing ;  and  when  they  kijom  whIil 
•re  attributed  to  actions,  another.  ^Tien  they  are 
BUributed  to  men,  they  sif^ify  conformity,  or  in- 
conformity  of  manners,  to  reason.  But  when  they 
Wt  attributed  to  actions,  they  signify  tlie  confonn- 
ity,  or  inconfonnity  to  reason,  not  of  mantiers,  or 
lunQer  of  life,  but  of  jmrticular  actions.  A  just 
"lan  therefore,  is  he  that  Uiketh  all  the  (aire  he 
(^1,  that  hie  actions  may  be  all  just :  and  an  nn- 
jUKt  man,  is  he  tliat  neglcctetfa  it.  And  such  men 
&re  Dtore  often  in  our  lang:ua^e  styled  by  the  names 
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of  righteous,  aiid  mirighte(>u»  ;  than  ju^  aiid  un- 
just ;  though  the  meaning  l>e  the  same.  Therefore 
a  righteous  man,  iloes  luil  lone  that  title,  by  one, 
or  a  few  unjust  actions,  that  {>r»c;eed  from  sudden 
passion,  or  mistake  of  thiugs,  or  persons :  nor  does 
an  unrij^hteous  man,  lose  his  character,  for  such 
actions,  as  he  does,  or  forbears  to  do,  for  fear: 
because  liis  will  is  not  framed  by  the  justice,  but 
by  the  apparent  benefit  of  what  he  is  to  do.  That 
which  gives  to  human  actions  the  relish  of  justice, 
is  a  certJiin  nobleness  or  gallantness  of  courage, 
rarely  found,  by  which  a  man  seoms  to  be  Iwholden 
for  the  contentment  of  his  life,  to  fraxid,  or 
hreaeh  of  prnintse.  This  justice  of  the  manners, 
is  that  whicli  is  meant,  where  justice  is  called  a 
virtue ;  and  injustice  a  vice. 

But  the  justice  of  actions  donominates  men,  not 
just,  but  f^niltlexx :  and  the  injustice  of  the  same, 
which  is  also  called  injury,  gives  them  but  the 
name  of  guilty. 
lusUcenfman-  Agaiu,  the  lujustice  of  maimers,  is  the  disposi- 
ikTofLtiol!*.  tion,  or  aptitude  to  do  injury  :  and  is  injustice  be- 
fore it  proceed  to  net ;  and  without  supposing  any 
individual  person  injured.  But  the  hijustice  of  an 
action,  that  is  to  say  injury,  sup])oseth  mi  uidividual 
person  injured;  namely  him,  to  whom  the  cove- 
nant was  made  :  and  therefore  many  times  the  in- 
jury is  received  by  one  man,  when  the  damage  re^ 
douudeth  to  another.  As  when  the  master  com- 
mfiiidnt))  hiH  sen'ant  to  give  money  to  n  stranger; 
if  it  be  no*  -I..?...  rhi*  injury  is  dune  to  the  master, 
mIwiui  hf  lore  covenanted  to  obey  ;  but  the 

th  to  the  stranger,  to  whom  he 
'id  therefore  could  not  injure 
..t  commonwealths,  private  meu 
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remit  to  one  another  tlicir  debts;  but  not 
!  rubbcrius  or  otln;r  violeuces,  whereby  they  are  en- 
damaged; becaurie  the  detaining  of  debt,  is  aa  in- 
I  jury  to  themselves ;  but  robbery  and  violence,  are 
!  injuries  to  the  person  of  the  commonwealth. 

Whatsoever  is  done  to  a  man,  conformable  to  NoOuns  done 
his  own  vrill  signified  to  the  doer,  is  no  injury  to|,",^"'„',';,SJ''' 
hiiiu^    For  if  he  that  doeth  it,  hath  not  passed  ""'^''^''nr. 
away  his  oritfinal  right  to  do  what  he  please,  by 
some  antecedent  covenant,  there  is  no  breach  of 
mvenoDt ;  and  therefore  no  mjury  done  him.  And 
if  he  have ;  then  his  will  to  have  it  done  being^ 
wfcnified,  i«  a  release  of  that  covenant :   and  so 
Again  there  is  no  injury  done  turn. 

Justice  of  actions,  is  by  writers  divided  into^'»''««'»"- 
fommutfttire,   and   anttnbufive :   and  the  former  di«irii)uii*e- 
tiiey  say  eonsisteth  in  proportion  arithmetical ;  the 
latter   in   proportion   geometriral.     Commutative 
therefore,  they  place  in  the  equality  of  value  of  the 
things  contracted  for ;  and  distributive,  in  the  dis- 
tnbution  of  equal  benefit,  to  men  of  equal  merit. 
Ai*  if  it  were  injustice  to  sell  dearer  than  we  buy  ; 
^K  to  give  more  to  a  man  than  he  merits.     The 
^Htte  of  all  things  contracted  for,  is  measured  by 
Tw  appetite  of  the  contractors :  and  therefore  the 
just  vahie,  is  that  whicb  they  be  contented  to  give. 
Anrl  merit,   besides  that  which    is  by  covenant, 
Inhere  the  performance  on  one  part,  meriteth  the 
performance  of  the  other  part,  and  falls  under  justice 
c&mmutative,  not  distributive,  is  not  due  by  justice ; 
bnt  is  rewarded  of  grace  only.     And  therefore 
tl)i»  distinction,  in  the  sense  wherein  it  useth  to  be 
«tiouuded,  is  not  right.     To  speak  properly,  com- 
mutative justice,  is  the  justit«,  of  a  contractor; 
tkt  is,  a  performance  of  covenant,  iu  buying,  and 
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selling ;  hiring,  and  letting  to  hire ;  lending,  and 
borrowiug ;  cxcUaiigiug,  bartering,  and  other  acts 
of  contract. 

And  distributive  justice,  the  jostice  of  an  arbi- 
trator ;  that  is  to  say,  the  act  of  defining  what  is 
just.  Wht^rein,  beinf^  trusted  by  them  that  make 
him  arbitrator,  if  he  perform  his  trust,  he  is  eaxd 
to  distribute  to  every  man  his  own :  and  this  is  in- 
deed just  distributiou,  and  may  be  colled,  though 
improperly,  distributive  justice  ;  but  more  properly 
equity ;  which  iilsu  is  a  law  of  nature,  as  shall  be 
shown  in  due  place. 

The  fourth  Ui«      As  justice  dependeth  on  antecedent  covenant; 

liwdi"'*'  '"so  does  gratitude  depend  on  antecedent  grace; 
that  JH  to  say,  antecedtnt  free  gift :  and  is  the 
fourth  law  of  nature  ;  which  may  be  conceived  in 
this  form,  that  a  man  which  rcceiveth  bctiejU 
Jrmn  another  of  mere  grace,  cmlearour  that  he 
which  gheth  ii,  have  no  reasonable  cause  to  re- 
pent  him  9/  his  good  will.  For  no  man  giveth, 
but  with  intention  of  good  to  himself ;  because 
gift  is  voluntary  :  and  of  all  voluntary  act*,  the  ol» 
ject  is  to  every  man  his  own  good ;  of  which  if  men 
see  they  shall  be  frustrated,  there  will  be  no  be- 
ginning of  benevolence,  or  trust ;  nor  consequently 
of  mutual  help ;  nor  of  reconciliation  of  one  man 
to  another ;  and  therefore  they  are  to  remain  still 
in  the  condition  of  iear;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
first  and  fundamental  law  of  nature,  which  com- 
maudeth  men  to«f  t'A-  peace.  The  breach  of  this  law, 
is  caWedingra/i/urie  ;  and  liath  the  same  relatiun  to 
grace,  that  injustice  hath  to  obligation  by  covenant. 

Tb*  fifth  mu.     A  fifth  law  of  nature,  is  complaisance;  that 

■•iniiror'^o'm-  '^  to  Say,  thuf  cvcrtj  mutt  sfrive  to  accommodate 
.»"*.       himse(f  to  the  rest.    For  the  understanding  where- 
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of,  we  may  consider,  tlmt  there  is  iu  men's  aptrtftw  pab^P 
to  society,  a  (Uversity  of  nature,  rising  from  tlmir  .  'f- 
diversity  of  aifcctions;  not  unlike  to  that  we  see 
io  stones  brought  together  for  building  of  an  edi- 
fice. For  as  that  stonp  which  by  the  oi*perity,  and 
irregularity  of  figure,  takes  more  room  from  others, 
than  itM-lf  fills;  and  for  the  banhiess,  cannot  be 
easily  made  plain,  and  thereby  hindereth  the  build- 
ing, is  by  the  builders  cast  away  as  xmprofitable, 
and  troublesome :  so  also,  a  uuui  that  by  asperity 
of  nature,  will  strive  Ui  retain  those  things  which 
to  himself  are  super0uou«,  and  to  others  necessary » 
and  for  tlie  stubbornness  of  his  passions,  cannot  be 
corrected,  is  to  be  left,  or  cast  out  of  society,  as 
cumbersome  thereunto.  For  seeing  every  man, 
not  only  by  right,  hut  also  by  necessity  of  nature, 
is  supposed  to  rmleavour  all  he  can,  to  obtain  that 
which  IB  necessary  for  his  consen'ation ;  he  that 
fball  oppose  himself  against  it,  for  things  super- 
ftoous,  is  guilty  of  the  war  that  thereupon  is  to 
follow  :  and  therefore  doth  that,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  law  of  nature,  which  command- 
eth  tfj  seek  peace.  The  observers  of  this  law, 
may  be  called  sociablb,  the  LatiuA  call  them 
commod't:  tlie  contrary,  stubborn,  inmcinbie,  fro- 
icart/,  inirticttthle. 

A  sixth  law  of  nature,  is  this,  that  upon  eau-  tlc  «u.th, 
thtt  of  tlte  future  time,  a  truin  ought  to  partiou^^^l^° 
the  offences  past  of  them  that  repcntiftg,  desire  it. 
Fur  PARDON,  is  nothing  hut  grnuting  of  peace; 
which  though  granted  to  them  thai  jK^rsevere  in 
tfarir  hostility,  be  not  peace,  but  fear;  yet  not 
granted  to  them  that  g^ve  caution  of  the  future 
time,  is  sign  of  an  aversion  to  peace  ;  and  there- 
fore contnu^'  to  the  law  of  iLature. 
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A  seventh  is,  that  in  revenges,  that  is,  retribu-- 
tioii  of  evil  for  evil,  uteu  look  not  at  tiw  grcnlneits 
of  the  evil-past^  hut  the  grrrttne-sx  of  the  good  to- 
foUow,  Whereby  wc  are  forbidden  to  inflict  pu- 
nishment with  any  other  desigu,  than  for  correiition 
of  the  offender,  or  direction  of  others.  For  this 
law  is  consequent  to  the  next  before  it,  that  com- 
mandeth  pardon,  upon  security  of  the  fiiture  time. 
Besides,  revenge  without  respect  to  tlie  example, 
ami  profit  to  come,  is  a  triumph,  or  g^loryinj^  in  the 
hurt  of  another,  teiidiug  to  no  end;  for  the  end  is 
always  somewhat  to  come ;  and  glorying  to  no  end, 
is  vain-glory,  and  contrary  to  reason,  and  to  hurt* 
without  reason,  tendeth  to  the  introduction  of  war; 
which  is  against  the  hiw  of  nature  ;  and  is  com- 
monly styled  by  the  name  of  cruelty. 

And  because  all  signs  of  hatred,  or  contempt, 
provoke  to  fight ;  insomuch  as  most  men  choose 
rather  to  hazard  their  life,  than  not  to  be  revenged ; 
we  may  in  the  eighth  place,  for  a  law  of  nature, 
set  down  this  precept,  that  no  man  Ity  deed,  word^ 
eounteiiance,  or  gesture,  declare  hatred,  or  con- 
tempt  of  another.  The  breach  of  which  law,  is 
commonly  caJled  contutuely. 

The  question  who  is  the  better  man,  has  no 
place  in  the  condition  of  mere  nature  ;  where,  as 
has  been  she^ii  before,  all  men  are  equal.  'Hie 
inequality  that  now  b,  has  been  introduced  by  the 
I  I  know  that  Aristotle  in  Ihe  first  lK)iik 
*?<>,  for  a  foundation  of  his  doctrine, 
)y  nature,  some  more  worthy  to  com- 
ig  the  wiser  sort,  such  as  he  thought 
for  his  philosophy ;  others  to  serve, 
e  that  had  strontj  lK>dies,  but  were 
ers  as  he ;  us  if  mu&ter  and  servant 
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were  not  introdnced  l>y  oonsent  of  men,  but  by    part  i. 
difFereuce  of  wit :  which  is  not  only  {igaiii!«t  reason  ;        '^-    . 
bni  also  a^iiist  experience.     For  there  are  very 
few  so  foolish,  tliat  had  not  ratlier  govern  them- 
jlves,  than  be  goverue<l  by  others :  nor  when  the 
•rise  in  their  own  conceit,  contend  by  force,  with 
them  who  distrust  their  own  wisdom,  do  they  al- 
ways, or  often,  or  almost  at  any  time,  get  the  \-ic- 
tory.     If  nature  therefore  have  made  men  equal, 
that  equality  Is  ti>  he  acknowledged  :  or  if  natiire 
bave  made  men  unequal ;  yet  because  men  that 
think  themselves  equal,  will  not  enter  into  condi- 
tions of  peace,  but  upon  equal  terms,  such  equality 
mu.<t  be  admittetl.     And  therefore  for  the  ninth 
law  of  nature,  I  put  this,  tfmt  every  man  acknoiv- 
Ifdge  another  for  hia  equal  btj  nature.   The  breach 
of  this  precept  is  pr'ule. 

On  thi*  law,  dejit-ndeth  another,  that  at  M^Thownib, 
futrance  into  coiifiitions  of  peace,  710  man  reqnire  '^^.  '"" 
to  reaerce  to  himite{f  any  rights  which  he  is  not 
content  shontd  be  reserved  to  etery  one  (^  the 
rest.  As  it  is  necessary  for  all  men  that  seek 
peace,  to  lay  down  certain  rights  of  nature ;  that 
i»  to  say,  not  to  have  liberty  to  do  all  they  list :  so 
is  it  necessary  for  man's  life,  to  retain  some ;  as 
right  to  ^vern  their  own  bodies  ;  enjoy  air,  water, 
motion,  ways  to  go  from  place  to  place  ;  and  all 
things  eke.  without  which  a  man  cannot  live,  or 
not  live  well.  If  in  this  case,  at  the  making  of 
peace,  men  require  for  themselves,  that  which  they 
would  not  have  to  be  j^ranted  to  others,  they  do 
contrary  to  the  precedent  law,  that  comniandeth 
the  ackunwl^dgment  of  natural  equality,  and  there- 
fore also  against  the  law  of  nature.  The  observers 
uf  this  Ulv,  are  those  we  call  modest,  and  the 
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breakers  arrogant  mon.  The  Greeks  eall  the  vio- 
lation of  this  law  TrXtovt^ia ;  that  is,  a  desire  of 
more  thau  tlieir  share. 
Theeie»oRih,  AIso  if  o  mfiH  he  truMed  to  judge  between  ninn 
and  maUi  it  is  a  precept  of  the  law  of  nature,  thai 
he  deal  equally  betweeti  ihtrm.  For  without  that, 
tiie  controviTsies  of  raen  cannot  be  determined  but 
by  war.  He  therefore  tliat  is  partial  in  judgment, 
doth  what  in  him  lies,  to  deter  men  from  the  use  of 
judges,  and  arbitrators ;  and  coimequently,  against 
the  fmidamental  law  of  nature,  is  the  cause  of  war. 

The  observaiict*  of  this  law,  from  the  equal  dis- 
tribution to  each  man,  of  tliat  which  in  reason  be- 
longeth  to  him,  is  called  bqititt,  and,  as  I  have 
said  before,  distributive  justice  :  the  violation,  cc- 
ception  of  persovK,  it^infuarrtiXit^la. 

And  from  this  followeth  another  law,  that  such 
things  as  cannot  be  divided,  be  enjoyed  in  coirnnon^ 
if  it  can  be;  and  if  the  (jtmntity  of  the  thin^  per- 
mit, without  stint ;  otherwise proportionabiy  to  the 
nnmher  of  them  that  have  right.  For  otherwise  the 
distribution  is  unequal,  and  contrary  to  equity. 
hethirteenih,  B"t  some  things  there  be,  that  can  neither  be 
wHuL  divided,  uor  enjoyetl  in  common.     Then,  tht^  law 

of  nature,  which  preseribeth  eqmty,  requireth,  that 
tlte  entire  right ;  or  ehe^  making  the  use  alter- 
note,  the  Jirxt  possexsian,  he  determined  by  tot. 
For  equal  distribution,  is  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  and 
other  means  of  etpml  diHtribution  cannot  be  ima- 

'    -' ,  T    V-  Uvo  sorts,  arbitrary,  and  natu~ 

tlmt  which  is  agreed  on  by  the 

is    either    primogeniture, 

■  roovo/ii'n,  which  signifies, 

ftre. 


Titt  twclMi, 

iMiigs 
CMmMon. 
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And  therefore  those  things  whioh  cannot  be  en- 
jnypd  in  common,  nor  divided,  ought  to  be  ad-         _ 
jad^:ed  to  the  first  possessor  ;  and  in  some  cases  to 
the  first  bam,  as  acquired  by  lot. 

It  is  also  a  law  of  nature,  that  nil  nu^i  /An/ The  firiwrnh. 
wietiiatf  peace,  he  alloiced  safe  eondiici.     For  the "  "   '"  "" 
law  that  commandetb  peace,  as  the  end,  command- 
elh  int<?rcesaion,  as  the  meann ;  and  to  intercession 
the  means  is  safe  cond\ict. 

And  because,  though  men  be  never  so  willing  to  Ti.r  .uteentb, 
observe  these  laws,  there  may  nevertheless  arise  „,  „bicreiniai. 
questions  concerning  a  man's  action ;  first,  whether 
it  were  done,  or  not  done;   secondly,   if  done, 
whether  against  the  law,  or  not  against  the  law  ; 
the  former  whereof,  is  called  a  question  of  fact ; 
the  tatter  a  question  of  righi,  therefore  unless  the 
parties  to  the  question,  covenant  mutuuhy  to  stand 
to  the  sentence  of  another,  they  are  as  far  from 
peace  as  ever.     This  other  to  whose  sentence  they 
tnibiQtt  18  called  an  arbitrator.     And  therefore 
it  is  of  the  law  of  nature,  tJtnf  they  tkat  are  at 
et>»troteritfj,  *uhmit  their  rif^ht  to  the  judgment  of 
OH  arbitrator. 

And  seeing  every  man  is  presumed  to  do  all  ^^J^^""" 
things  in  order  to  his  own  benefit,  no  man  is  a  fit  m«n  uhu 
arbitrator  in  his  own  cause  ;  and  if  he  were  never  "'"^ 
w  fit ;  yet  equity  allowing  to  each  party  equal 
benefit,  if  one  he  admitted  to  be  judge,  the  other  is 
to  be  admitted  also  ;  and  so  the  controversy,  that  is, 
theranseof  war,  renmins,  against  tlie  law  of  nature. 

For  the  *aine  reiu'oii  no  man  in  miy  cause  ought  wtnSfno 
to  be  received  for  arbitrator,  to  whom  gi'^^flter  "J^" '"jj^i 
profit,  or  honour,  or  pleasure  apparently  nriseth  ''■>  >■■  > 
the  victory  of  cue  party,  than  of  the  other :  orpniaiiLy. 


him  a 
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for  be  hath  talcen,  tlumgh  a»  unavoidable  brHH*, 
yptabribc;  and  no  man  can  Ih*  obliged  to  trust  him. 
And  thus  also  the  controversy,  and  the  condition  uf 
war  remuneth,  contrarj'  to  the  law  of  nature. 

And  in  a  controversy  of  Jact,  the  judge  being  to 
give  no  more  credit  to  one,  than  lo  the  other,  if 
there  be  no  other  arj^uments,  must  give  credit  to  a 
third  ;  or  to  a  third  and  fourth  ;  or  more :  for  else 
the  question  is  undecided,  and  left  to  force,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature. 

These  are  the  laws  of  nature,  dictating  peace, 
for  a  means  of  the  conservation  of  men  in  midti- 
tudes ;  and  which  only  concern  the  doctrine  of 
civil  society.  There  be  other  thinj^  tending  to  the 
destruction  of  particular  men ;  as  drunkenness, 
luid  all  other  parts  of  intemperance ;  which  may 
therefore  ab*o  be  reckoned  amonp;st  those  things 
which  the  law  of  nature  hath  forbidden  ;  but  are 
not  necessary  to  \}e  mentioned,  nor  are  pertinent 
enough  to  this  place. 

And  though  this  may  seem  too  subtle  a  deduc- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature,  tti  be  taken  notice  of  by 
all  men  ;  whereof  the  most  part  are  too  busy  in 
getting  food,  and  the  rest  too  negligent  to  ondcr- 
iittand ;  yet  to  leave  idl  men  inexcusable,  they  have 
been  contracted  into  one  ejisy  sum,  intelligible 
even  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  and  that  is,  Oo  not 
that  to  another^  tvhick  thou  woulilest.  not  have 
(lone  to  thyself;  which  sheweth  him,  that  he  has 
do  in  learning  the  laws  of  nature,  but, 
inc  the  actions  of  other  men  witli  his 
"i.\M.  tiii'V  oo  heavy,  to  put  them  into  the 

ncc,  mid  his  own  into  their 
i<assions,  and  self-love,  may 
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Md  nothing  to  the  weight ;  and  then  there  is  none 
of  these  Uiws  of  nature  that  will  not  appear  unto 
him  very  reasonable. 

The  laws 
tiiat  is  to  say,  they  bind  to  a  desire  they  should  obii^To 
tike  place  :  but  in  foro  externa  ;  that  is,  to  the  .uljiljbui 
patting  them  in  act,  not  always.      For  he  that|^^^* 
diould  be  modest,  and  tractable,  and  perform  all-ht^'hw* 
lie  promises,  in  such  time,  and  place,  where  no  ^' 

luui  else  should  do  so,  should  but  make  himself  a 
prey  to  others,  and  procure  his  own  certain  ruin, 
contrary  to  the  gnmnd  of  all  laws  of  nature,  which 
tend  to  nature's  preservation.  And  agcun,  he  that 
having  sufficient  security,  that  others  shall  observe 
llie  same  laws  towards  him,  obsenea  them  not 
liimself,  seelceth  not  peace,  but  war;  and  con- 
sequently the  destruction  of  his  nature  by  vio- 
lenee. 

And  whatsoever  laws  bii»d  in,  faro  interna,  may 
be  broken,  not  only  by  a  fact  contrary  to  the  law, 
but  also  by  a  fact  according  to  it,  iu  case  a  man 
think  it  contrar)-.  For  though  his  action  in  this 
case,  be  according  to  the  law  ;  yet  his  purpose  was 
Kgrnnst  the  law ;  which,  where  the  obligation  Ls  in 
Joro  internOt  is  a  breach. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  immutable  and  eternal ;  ''*''•  '■*•  **" 

.     .  niiuK  arc 

lor  injustice,  ingratitude,  arrogance,  pnde,  miquity,  (tenwu 
acception  of  {arsons,  and  the  rest,  can  never  be 
made  lawful.     For  it  can  never  be  that  war  shall 
preserve  life,  and  peace  destroy  it. 

The  same  laws,  because  they  oblige  only  to  a^'^^y^'*^' 
desire,  and  endeavour,  I  mean  an  unfeigned  and 
oonrtant  endeavour,  are  easy  to  be  observed.     For 
in  tliat   they  require  nothing  but  endeavour,  he 
VOL.  ai.         ^^^  —J,. 
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PART  1.  that  eiideavoureth  their  performance,  fulfilleth 
,  *°-  ,  them  ;  and  he  that  fulfilleth  the  law,  is  just. 
Tiie  science  of  Aiul  the  sciencc  of  them,  is  the  true  and  only 
ii.r'Tuemor!u  Moral  plulosophy.  For  moral  philosophy  is  no- 
iihiioMpbj-  tiiin*  else  but  the  seienee  of  what  is  good,  and 
evil,  in  the  conversation,  and  soeiety  of  mankind. 
Ooo{f^  and  evil,  are  names  that  signif)*  our  appe- 
tites, and  aversions ;  which  in  diflferent  tempent, 
eustoms,  and  doctrines  of  men,  are  different :  and 
divers  men,  differ  not  only  in  their  jndgrment,  on 
the  senses  of  what  is  pleaaanl,  and  impleasant  to 
the  taste,  smell,  hearing,  toneh,  and  siprht ;  but  also 
of  what  is  conformable,  or  disagreeable  to  reason, 
in  the  actions  of  common  life.  Nay,  the  same  man, 
in  divers  times,  differs  from  himself:  and  one  time 
praiseth,  that  is,  calleth  ^od,  what  another  time 
he  dispraiseth,  and  calletb  evil :  from  whenee  arise 
disputes,  controversies,  and  at  last  Tear.  And 
therefore  so  lon^  an  a  man  is  in  the  eondition  of 
mere  nature,  which  is  a  condition  of  war,  as  pri- 
vate appetite  b  the  measiu-e  of  good,  and  evil :  and 
consequently  all  men  agree  on  this,  that  peace  is 
gtmd,  and  therefore  also  the  way,  or  means  of 
peace,  which,  as  I  have  shewed  before,  are  .;«*//«*, 
g^rtitifudcy  mudeniy,  ctpiiti/y  mrrrt/,  and  the  rest  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  are  good ;  that  is  to  say ; 
mora/  rirtues ;  and  their  contrary  mces,  evil.  Now 
the  science  of  virtue  and  vice,  is  moral  philosophy ; 
and  therefore  the  true  doctrine  of  the  laws  nf 
nature,  is  the  true  moral  philoHophy.  But  the 
writers  of  moral  jil  i:rh  th/-*- n<  know- 

ledge the  v,—  -  '  •nr^^^^^^BeecinK 

^^^^^^^^■^ey 
come  .^^^^^^ftte' 
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fiociable,  and  eomf<»rtahIe  livjnp:,  plm-e  them  in  a    i<art  i. 
[wdiocrity  of  ]>assi<)t)s :  iis  if  not  the  itniisr,  but  the        '^-    . 
dtjfrep  of  dnriuj^r,  iua<le  fortitude  ;  or  not  the  cause^  Tii*  Kifnee  or 
Irat  the  qnantity  of  a  gift,  made  liberality.  iwIumb'^wIi 

These  dictates  of  reason,  men  uHcd  to  t^aU  by  the  t*iJ-"p''7 
Mane  of  laws,  but  impn>perly :  for  they  are  but 
coneliisions,  or  theorems  eonceniing  what  con- 
dnceth  to  the  conservation  and  defence  of  them- 
seWes ;  whereas  law,  properly,  is  the  word  of  him, 
that  by  ri^ht  liath  command  o%'er  others.  But  yet 
if  we  consider  the  same  theorems,  as  deUvered  in 
the  word  of  God,  that  by  right  commaudeth  all 
tlriups ;  then  are  they  properly  called  laws. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


OP  PRRSON'S,  AUTHORS,  AND  THINGS 
i'ERSONATED. 

A  PERSON,  is  he,  tchone  words  or  actions  are  con^  a  penon  «1i«l 
nderfd.,  either  an  hi*  own,  or  ax  represent  in  ft  the 
vords  or  actions  of  another  man^  or  vf  nntj  other 
liiag,  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  whether  truly 
w  hyjtetion. 

When  thev  are  considered  as  his  own,  then  is  he  PcT»Minain«i, 
a  mitural  person  :  an<i  when  they  are  con- 
as  repre-sentinff  the  words  and  lu^tious  of 
Itetber,  then  is  he  a  Jeif^tted  or  artijicial  person. 

Tlje  word  person  is  Latin:  instead  whereof  the  T(.r  word  per- 
(ireektf  liave  v^Uw-kov,  which  sipiifics  the  face,  as  *"  ' 
prrsona  in  Latin  sifrniticK  the  disfruixe,  or  outward 
appearance  of  a  man,  counterfeited  on  the  stage  ; 
and  sometimes  more  particularly  that  part  of  it, 
which  disg^uiseth  the  face,  a»  a  mit'^k  or  vizard : 

Ll 


and  from  the  stage,  hath  been  translated  to  any 
rapresenter  of  speech  and  action,  as  wpU  in  tribu- 
nals, as  theatres.  So  that  a  person^  is  tlic  same 
that  an  acfor  is.  both  on  the  stage  and  in  common 
conversation;  and  to  personatCj  is  to  act^  or  re- 
prexrnt  himself,  or  another ;  and  he  that  acteth 
another,  is  said  to  !)ear  his  person,  or  art  in  his 
name;  in  which  sense  Cicero  useth  it  where  he 
says,  Utius  sustiueo  tres personas ;  tnei^  ativersarii, 
et  judicis :  1  bear  three  persons ;  my  own,  my 
adversary's,  and  the  ju<l,s;e's  ;  and  is  ealle<l  in  divers 
occasions^  diversly  ;  as  a  represenier,  or  repreaeat- 
ative^  a  lieutenant,  a  vicar,  an  attorney^  a  deputy, 
a  procurator^  an  actor,  and  the  like. 

Of  persons  artificial,  some  have  their  words  and 

ac^tions  owned  by  those  whom  they  represent.     And 

A««.  then  the  person  is  the  actor ;  and  he  that  owneth  his 

Author.         wonls  and  actions,  is  the  author  :  in  which  case  the 

actor  acteth  by  anlhority.    For  that  which  in  sj)eak- 

inj^nf  e;«nds  mid  possessions,  is  called  an  owner,  favA 

inLatinr/omm7^f,inC1ref>k  Kvpto^  speaking  of  actions, 

is  called  anther.     And  as  the  right  of  possession, 

is  called  dominion ;  so  the  ripht  of  doing  any  action, 

ADthMitf.      is  called  authority.     So  that  by  auth<irity,  is 

always  nnderstood  a  right  of  doing  any  act ;  and 

done  by  authnritif,  done  by  commission,  or  licence 

from  him  whose  right  it  is. 

cotMianta  bjr       From  licncc  it  followeth,  that  when  the  actor 

to»  wOior. '"  maketh  a  covcnaiit  by  authority,  he  biiideth  thereby 

the  anthor,  no  less  than  if  he  had  made  it  himself: 

and  no  less  subjcctcth  him  to  all  the  consequences  of 

the  same.     And  thi-n-fiirc  all  that  hath  been  said 

formerly,  (chap,  xiv)  of  the  nature  of  covenants 

between  man  and  man  in  their  natural  capacity,  iis 
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le  also  when  they  are  made  by  their  actors,  reprc- 
senters,  or  procurators,  that  have  authority  from 
diem,  so  far  forth  as  is  in  their  commiiisioQ,  but 
no  further. 

And  therefore  he  that  raaketh  a  covenant  with 
ihe  actor,  or  representer,  not  knowing  the  autliority 
lie  hath,  doth  it  at  his  own  peril.  For  no  man  is 
Qblig:ed  by  a  covenant,  whereof  he  is  not  author ; 
Dor  consequently  by  a  covenant  made  a^mnst,  or 
beside  tlie  authority  he  ^ve. 

When  the  actor  doth  anything  against  the  law  of  lun  not  the 
nature  by  command  of  the  author,  if  he  be  obUged  ""*"* 
by  former  covenant  to  obey  him,  not  he,  but  tlie 
author  breakcth  the  law  of  nature  ;  for  though  the 
KCtion  be  against  the  law  of  nature ;  yet  it  is  not 
his:  but  contrarily,  to  refuse  to  do  it,  is  against  the 
kw  of  nature,  that  forbiddeth  breach  of  covenant. 

And  he  that  maketh  a  covenant  with  the  author,  Tbo^nih* 
by  mediation  of  the  actor,  not  knowing  what  auiho-  "  "*  *"  '"""^ 
rity  he  hath,  but  only  takes  his  word ;  in  case  such 
aiiUiority  be  not  made  manifest  unto  him  upon  de- 
Biaiid,  is  no  longer  obliged  :  for  the  covenant  made 
with  the  author,  is  not  valid,  \\itliout  his  ™unter- 
assurance.  But  if  he  that  so  covenauteth,  knew 
beforehand  he  was  to  expect  no  otlier  assurance, 
tbait  the  actor's  word ;  then  is  the  covenant  valid  ; 
because  the  actor  in  this  case  maketh  himself  the 
aoUior.  And  therefore,  a-s  when  the  authority  is 
erident,  the  covenant  obligeth  the  author,  not  the 
actor ;  so  when  the  authority  is  feigned,  it  obligeth 
the  actor  only ;  there  being  no  author  but  himself. 

ITiere  are  few  things,  that  are  incapable  of  being  Thiog» 
represented  by  fiction.      Inanimate  things,   as  aE°''^* 
church,  m»  hospital,  a  bridge,  may  be  personated  by 
a  rector,  master,  or  overseer.  But  things  inanimate, 
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oannot  be  authors,  nor  therefore  pve  auUiority  to 
their  actors  :  yet  the  actors  may  have  authority  to 
procure  their  maintcnaucc,  givcu  them  by  those 
that  are  owners,  or  governors  of  those  things.  .\ud 
therefore,  such  things  cannot  be  peraoimted,  before 
there  be  some  state  of  ci\'il  government. 

Likewise  children,  tools,  and  madmen  that  have 
110  use  of  reason,  may  be  personated  by  guardians, 
or  curators ;  but  can  be  no  authors,  during  tlial 
time,  of  any  action  done  by  them,  longer  than, 
when  they  shall  recover  tlie  use  of  reasou,  they 
shall  judge  the  same  reasonable.  Yet  during  the 
folly,  he  that  hath  right  of  governing  thera,  may 
give  authority  to  the  guardian.  But  this  ngnin  has 
uo  place  but  m  a  state  civil,  because  before  st 
estate,  there  is  no  dumiuion  of  jwrsons. 

An  idol,  or  mere  figment  of  the  brain,  may  be 
personated;  as  were  the  gods  of  the  heathen:  which 
by  such  officers  as  the  state  appointed,  were  per- 
Hunated,  and  lield  poKsessions,  and  other  goods,  and 
rights,  whi<:h  men  from  time  to  time  dedicated, 
and  consecrated  unto  them.  But  idols  cannot  be 
authors :  for  an  Idol  is  iiotliing.  The  uuthorit)* 
proceeded  from  the  state  :  and  therefore  Iwfore  in- 
troduction of  civil  goveniment,  the  gods  of  the 
heatlieu  could  not  be  personated.  ^ 

Tiie  true  OoJ.  The  true  Ciod  may  be  ]>ers(n)ated.  As  he  v>^^ 
tirst,  by  Closes ;  who  governed  the  IsraeUtcs,  that 
were  not  his,  but  God's  people,  not  in  his  own 
name,  with  /toe  (licit  Moseg  ;  but  in  God's  name, 
with  hoc  (licif  Dominm.  Secondly,  by  the  Son 
of  man,  his  own  Hon,  our  blessed  Kaviour  Je-'ius 
Christ,  that  came  to  reduce  the  Jews,  and  induce 
all  nations  into  the  kingdom  of  his  father;  nut  at- 
of  himself,  but  as  sent  from  his  father.   And  thirdly, 
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by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Comforter,  ^poakins:,  and 
H'orklug  iu  the  Apostles :  which  Holy  Ghost,  was 
a  Coiaforter  thfit  came  not  of  hiio-svlf ;  but  was  BCDt, 
aud  proeeedfd  from  thera  both. 

A  multitiKle  of  men,  are  made  one  person,  wheu  a  tiiuitiiwie  nf^ 
tliey  are  by  one  man,  or  one  person,  represented ;  I^TMnl^*  "'" 
m  that  it  be  done  with  the  consent  of  every  one  of 
tiiat  multitude  in  particular.  For  it  i»  the  unity  of 
tbe  rtprt-»eiiter,  not  the  uHittj  of  the  represented, 
that  luakelh  the  jxT-son  on/-.  Atid  it  is  die  repre^ 
seiiter  that  hiyiretli  the  j>er80U,  nntl  but  one  jjenson  : 
kdH  uaitiff  caiutot  oUiemUe  be  understood  in  luul- 
titode. 

.\ud  bexniuse  the  multitude  uaturiUlyis  not  oj9^,  Erery  ow  u 
but  maaff ;  they  caiuiot  be  understood  for  one ; 
bot  many  authors,  of  every  thiug  tlieir  representa- 
tive saith,  or  doth  in  their  immc  ;  every  man  gi^niig 
iheir  rummou  represcuter,  authoritj'  from  himself 
in  particular ;  and  onuiitj^  all  the  .■u!tions  the  re- 
presenter  doth,  iu  case  they  give  lum  authority  with- 
out stint :  othenvise,  wlicu  tliey  limit  him  iu  what, 
utdbow  far  he  shall  represent  them,  none  of  them 
owueth  more  tliun  they  gave  him  commission  to  act. 

And  if  tlie  representative  irousist  of  many  men,  An  aeur  may 
ibe  voice  of  the  greater  number,  must  be  cnnsi-  J»dToHc"by 
Ared  jw  the  voice  of  them  all.  For  if  tlie  lesser  pI,';^!^^"^  "' 
uuinber  pronounce,  for  exam])le,  in  tiie  affirmative, 
uid  the  greater  in  the  negative,  there  will  be  nego- 
ti*H(  more  than  enough  to  destroy  the  affirmatives.; 
aiwi  thereby  the  excess  of  negatives,  standing  untrcm- 
tni(ticted,  are  the  oidy  voice  tbe  representative  liath. 

And  a  representative  of  even  number,  especially  Reprwonu. 
wiwi  the  number  is  not  great,  whereby  tlie  cou-  Ihe'^umb^ 
tfadiotorj'  voices  are  oftentimes  equal,  is  therefore  I'n^ubi«?°" 
ufictitioies  mute,  and  iucapable  of  action.     Yet  in 
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some  cases  contradictory  voices  equal  in  luimbeT, 
may  determme  a  question ;  as  lu  condemning,  or 
absolviug,  equality  of  votes,  even  in  that  they  con- 
demn not,  do  absolve ;  but  not  on  the  contrary 
condeom,  hi  that  they  absolve  not.  For  when  a 
cause  is  heard ;  not  to  condemn,  is  to  absolve:  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  say  tliat  not  absolving,  is  coit- 
denming,  is  not  true.  The  like  it  is  in  a  deli- 
beration of  executiug-  presently,  or  deferring  till 
another  time :  for  when  the  voices  are  equal,  the 
not  decreeing  execution,  is  a  decree  of  dilation. 

Or  if  the  number  be  odd,  as  three,  or  more,  men 
or  assemblies ;  whereof  every  one  has  by  a  nega- 
tive voice,  authority  to  take  away  the  effect  of  all 
the  affirmative  voices  of  the  rest,  this  number  is  no 
representative ;  because  by  the  diversity  of  opinions, 
and  interests  of  men,  it  becomes  oftentimes,  and  iu 
cases  of  the  greatest  consequence,  a  mute  pensoii, 
and  unapt,  aa  for  many  things  else,  so  for  tht?  go- 
vernment of  a  multitude,  especially  in  time  of  war. 

Of  authors  there  be  two  sorts.  The  first  simply 
so  called ;  which  I  have  before  defined  to  be  him, 
that  owneth  the  action  of  another  simply.  The 
setrond  is  he,  that  owneth  an  action,  or  covenant  of 
anotlier  conditionally  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  under- 
taketh  to  do  it,  if  the  other  doth  it  not,  at,  or  before 
a  certain  time.  And  these  authors  conditional,  are 
generally  called  sureties,  in  Latin,  Jidejuniores, 
and  xj}ori.torcs  ;  imd  particularly  for  debt,  pra-ileit; 
and  for  appearance  before  a  judge,  or  magistrate, 
vades. 


PART   II, 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

or  THE   CAUSES,   GENERATION,  AND   DEFINITION 
OF  A  COMMONWEALTH. 

Thk  6iial  cause,  end,  or  design  of  men,  wKo  natu-  ^^^"^  "• 
rally  love  liberty,  and  dominion  over  others,  in  the  ■ — --^ 
Introduction  of  that  restraint  upon  themselves,  inTiiecnd 

*  ^  of  L'liniinon- 

nhi<-'h  we  see  them  hve  in  commonwealths,  is  the  •mItIi.  i>«h'- 
foresight  of  their  own  preservation,  and  of  a  more  "  "  *""" '' 
contented  life  thereby  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  getting 
themselves  out  from  that  miserable  condition  of 
war,  which  is  necessarily  consequent,  as  hath  been 
■iiown  in  chapter  xiii,  to  the  natural  passions  of 
men,  when  there  is  no  visible  power  to  keep  them 
in  awe,  and  tie  them  by  fear  of  punishment  to  the 
performance  of  their  covenants,  and  observation  of 
those  laws  of  nature  set  down  in  the  fourteenth 
and  filteenth  chapters. 

For  the  laws  of  nature,  as  juKttce,  equity,  mO'  wincii  b  noi 
tiesiyy  merry ^  and,  m  sum,  dotng  to  othersy  as  rrc  the  lai.  of 
wotdd  be  done  to,  of  themselves,  without  tlie  terror  "*'^"  = 
of  some  power,  to  cause  them  to  be  observed,  are 
roulrary  to  our  nuturul  ]tassions,  that  carry  us  to 
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pnrtidlity,  pride,  revenge,  and  the  like.  And  cove-" 
iiants,  without  the  sword,  are  but  words,  and  of  no 
strength  to  secure  a  man  at  all.  Tlierefore  uot- 
withstniiiHtii;  tlie  laws  of  nature,  which  every  one 
hath  then  kept,  when  he  has  the  will  to  keep  them, 
when  he  can  do  it  safely,  if  there  be  uo  power 
erected,  or  not  great  enough  for  our  security ; 
every  man  will,  and  may  lawfully  rely  on  his  own 
strength  and  art,  for  caution  a^rainst  all  other  men. 
And  in  all  places,  where  men  have  livt-d  by  smuU 
families,  to  rob  aiul  spoil  one  another,  has  been  a 
trade»  aud  so  far  from  being  reputed  a^ust  the 
law  of  nature,  that  tlie  greater  spoils  they  ^ned, 
the  ^eater  was  their  bcmour ;  juid  men  observed 
no  other  laws  therein,  but  the  laws  of  honour ;  that 
is,  to  abstain  from  cruelty,  leaving  to  men  tlieir 
lives,  and  instruments  of  husbandry.  And  as  small 
families  did  then  ;  so  now  do  cities  and  kiugdom:^ 
which  are  but  ji^reater  families,  for  their  own  secu- 
rity, enlarge  their  dominions,  upon  all  pretences  of 
danger,  and  fear  of  invtu^iinri,  or  assistance  that  may 
be  given  to  invaders,  and  endeavour  as  much  as 
they  can,  to  subdue,  or  weaken  their  neighbours, 
by  open  force,  and  sefrret  arts,  for  want  uf  other 
caution,  justly  ;  and  are  remembered  for  it  in  after 
ages  witli  honour. 
Nor  fraiD  Uw       Hjor  is  it  the  joining  together  of  a  small  number 

vuiijuootiini  of      .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  - 

■  tiwmcuof  of  men,  that  gives  tbem  this  security  :  beutuse  in 
*'  small  numbers,  small  additions  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  make  the  advantage  of  strength  so 
great,  as  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  victory;  and 
therefore  gives  encouragement  to  an  invasion.  The 
multitude  sufficient  to  confide  in  for  our  security, 
is  not  deteiiuiued  by  any  certain  number,  but  by 
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romparison  with  the  eiiemy  we  fear ;  and  is  then 
sufficient,  when  the  odds  of  the  enemy  is  not  of  so 
visible  and  conspicuous  moment,  to  determine  the 
frent  of  war,  as  to  move  him  to  attempt. 

And  be  there  never  so  great  a  multitude  *,  yet  if  ^^]|,'^™  J 
tiufir  aettons  be  direeted  »(?(»)rdiiig  to  their  jtarti-  twie.  uuImi 
Cslar  judgments,  and  particular  appetites,  they  can  jildsmtnt : 
CTpect  thereby  no  defence,  nor  protection,  neither 
i(;uu8t  a  common  enemy,  uor  aj^inst  the  iujuiiee 
of  one  another.  For  being  diKtraeted  in  opinions 
rouceruing  the  best  use  and  application  of  their 
strength,  they  do  not  help  but  hinder  one  auo- 
iher;  and  reduce  their  strength  by  mutual  oppo- 
nidon  to  nothing ;  whereby  they  are  easily,  not 
only  subdued  by  a  verj'  few  that  agree  together  ; 
but  also  when  there  is  no  common  enemy,  they 
•ake  war  upon  each  other,  for  their  particular 
intereets.  For  if  we  could  suppose  a  great  multi- 
tude of  men  to  consent  in  the  observation  of  jus- 
tice, and  ()ther  laws  of  nature,  without  a  common 
power  to  keep  them  all  in  awe ;  we  might  as  well 
mpposc  all  mankind  to  do  the  same:  and  then 
ibere  neither  would  be,  nor  need  to  be  any  civil 

rernment,    or   commonwealth    at   all;   because 
there  would  be  peace  without  subjection. 

Nor  is  it  enough  for  the  security,  which  men  And  ii.ai^ 
dmre  should  last  all  the  time  of  their  lift',  that 
Ihey  be  govcrneil,  and  directed  by  one  judgment, 
for  u  limited  time  ;  as  in  one  battle,  or  one  war. 
For  though  they  obtain  a  victory  by  their  xmani- 
mous  endeavour  against  a  foreign  enemy ;  yet 
a^rtsards,  when  cither  they  have  no  common 
enemy,  or  he  thai  by  one  part  is  held  for  an  enemy, 
it  hy  another  part  held  for  a  friend,  they   must 
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neecU  by  the  difference  of  their  interests  dissolve, 
and  fall  again  into  a  war  amongst  themselves. 
Why  vtruin         It  IS  truc,  that  certJiin  livint;  creatures,  us  bees, 

creature*  with-         ,  ,.  ■    »  i  •  i  ■  >  •    > 

ouirrMon,  at  auQ  Bi\t»,  iive  sociably  one  with  another,  which  are 
nc*w?uJi°M  therefore  by  Aristotle  numbered  amongst  political 
ii»oiii.oci«y,  creatures;  and  vet  have  no  other  direetiuu,  than 

Kiihoul  4ny  ...  . 

eoenato  power,  their  particular  jiidginente  and  appetites ;  nor 
speech,  whereby  one  of  them  can  sig:ni*y  to  ano- 
ther, what  he  thinks  expedient  for  the  common 
benefit :  and  therefore  some  man  may  perhaps 
desire  to  know,  why  mankind  cannot  do  the  same. 
To  which  I  answer, 

First,  that  men  are  continnally  in  competition 
for  honour  and  digfiiity,  which  these  ereatnres  are 
not ;  and  conse-<jueDtly  amongst  men  there  nrisetfa 
on  that  ground,  envy  and  hatred,  and  finally  war ; 
but  amongst  these  not  so. 

Secondly,  that  amongst  these  creatures,  the  com- 
mon good  differcth  not  from  the  private ;  and  being 
by  nature  inclined  to  their  private,  they  procure 
thereby  the  common  benefit.  But  mau,  whose  joy 
consisteth  in  compariug  himself  with  other  men, 
can  relish  notliiiifj;  but  what  is  eminent. 

Thirdly,  that  these  creatures,  having  not,  as  man, 
the  use  of  reason,  do  not  see,  nor  tliiak  tliey  sec 
any  fault,  in  the  administration  of  their  common 
busuiess;  whereas  amongst  men,  there  are  very 
many,  that  think  themselves  wiser,  and  abler  to 
govern  the  public,  better  than  the  rest ;  and  these 
strive  to  reform  and  imiovatc,  one  this  way,  ano- 
ther that  way ;  and  thereby  bring  it  into  distrac- 
tion and  civil  war. 

Kourtlily,  that  these  creatures,  thoxxgh  they  have 
some  use  of  voice,  in  making  known  to  one  another 
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their  desires,  and  other  aifcetioiis ;  yet  they  waut  part  n, 
that  art  of  words,  by  wiiich  soiiie  men  vau  repre-  ^,  If.'— ^ 
soul  to  others,  that  which  is  good,  in  the  likeness 
<3f  evil ;  and  evil,  in  the  likeness  of  good ;  and 
nu&:ment,  or  diintuish  the  apparent  greatness  of 
jl^ood  and  evil ;  diseoutentiug  men,  and  troubling 
tJieir  police  nt  their  pleasure. 

Fifthly,  irrational  creatures  cannot  distingnish 
"between  injurff,  and  damage;   and  therefore  as 
long  as  they  bn  at  ease,  they  are  not  offended  with 
their  fellows :  whereas  man  is  then  most  trouble- 
some, when  he  is  most  at  ease :  for  then  it  is  that 
be  loves  to  shew  his  wisdom,  and  control  the  iuv 
tions  of  them  that  govern  the  commonwealth. 

Lastly,  the  agreement  of  these  creatures  is  natu- 
nl :  that  of  men,  is  by  covenant  only,  which  is 
irtificial :  and  therefore  it  is  tio  wonder  if  there  be 
Bomewhat  else  required,  besides  covenant,  to  make 
tlieir  agreement  constant  and  lasting ;  which  is  a 
common  power,  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  to  direct 
iheir  actions  to  the  common  benefit. 

The  only  way  to  erect  such  a  common  power,  as  5*'^""",^" 
may  be  able  to  defend  them  from  the  invasion  of ''»''^- 
fbreigiterR,  and  the  injuries  of  one  another,  and 
Uufrehy  to  secure  them  in  such  sort,  as  that  by  their 
OWL  indnstrj-,  and  by  the  fniits  of  the  earth,  they 
luay  nourish  themselves  and  live  contentedly ;  is, 
to  confer  all  their  power  and  strength  upon  on« 
man,  or  upon  one  assembly  of  men,  that  may  re- 
rffice  all  their  wills,  by  plurality  of  voices,  unto  ()ne 
ttill:  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  to  appoint  one 
mail,  or  assembly  of  men,  to  bear  their  person  ;  and 
"ery  one  to  own,  and  acknowledge  himself  to  be 
author  of  whatsoever  he  that  so  beareth  their  per- 
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son,  shall  nrt,  or  cansp  to  br  nctcH,  m  thosp  things 
which  concern  the  common  peace  and  safety  ;  and 
therein  to  submit  their  wills,  erpry  one  to  bis  ■will, 
and  their  jud^^ents,  to  his  judgrmeiit.     This  is 
more  than  consent,  or  concord ;  it  is  a  real  unity 
of  them  all,  in  one  and  the  same  person,  made  by 
covenant  of  every  man  with  every  man,  in  such 
manner,  as  if  every  man  should  say  to  every  man, 
/  authorise  and  ^ive  up  my  right  of  got^erninff 
mt/Jie/f,  to  this  man.  or  to  thin  an/irmbhj  of  virn, 
on  this  conditioN,  that  thou  frirc  up  thtj  rif^kt  to 
him,  and  authorize  all  his  actions  t/i  like  numn^r. 
This  done,  the  multitude  so  united  in  one  person, 
is  called  a  oommonwkaltu,    in   Latin  civitas. 
This  is  the  g:eneration  of  that  great  leviathan,  or 
ratlier^  to  speak  more  reverently,  of  that  mortal 
gofij  to  which  we  owe  under  the  immortal  God, 
our  peace  and  defence.      For  by  this  authority, 
given  hiin  by  every  particular  man  in  the  commou- 
*eaUh,  he  hath  the  use  of  so  much  power  and 
streii^h  conferred  on  him,  that  by  terror  thereof, 
he  is  enabled  to  perform  the  wills  of  them  all,  to 
peace  at  home,  and  mutual  aid  against  their  ene- 
mies abroad.     And  in  him  cousisteth  the  essence 

Ttie  definition  of  the  commouwealth  J  which,  to  define  it,  is  om? 

wflSl!!"'"*^  /»rr.?o«,  ofichoJte  acts  a  great  multitude,  by  mutual 
covenants  one  with  another,  hnve  made  themxrlren 
every  one  the  author,  io  the  end  he  may  use  the 
strength  and  means  of  them  all,  as  he  shall  think 
exju'dient,  for  their  peare  and  common  defence. 


Sovcrrign,  and 
■uliiiocl.  what 


And  he  that  carrieth  this  person,  is  called 
SOVEREIGN,  and  said  to  have  sovereign  potPer  ; 
and  every  one  besides,  his  subject. 

The  attaining  to  this  sovereign  power,  is  by  two 


J 


ways.     One,  by  uatural  force ;  as  when  a  man   paht  it. 
Daketh  his  children,  to  submit  themaelves,  and        ^^' 
their  children  to  his  (government,  as  being  able  to 
destroy  them  if  they  refuse  ;  or  by  war  subduetli 
)a»  enemies  to  his  will,  giving;  them  their  lives  on 
that  condition.     The  other,  is  when  men  afrrcc 
iimonp:st  themselves,  to  submit  to  some  man,  or 
assembly  of  men,  volniit^rily,  on  confidence  to  be 
protected  by  him  against  all  others.    This  latter, 
may  be  called  a  political  commonwealth,  or  com- 
nointcalth  by  iri.ttifu/ion;  and  the  former,  a  (Mim- 
nnnwealth  by  actjuifsition.     An<I  first,  I  shall  siieak 
ftf  a  commonwealth  bv  institution. 


CHAPTER  XVIIT. 

OFTHB  RIGHTS  OF  SUVEREIUNS  BY  INSTITUTION. 

A  rommoiiwen/th  is  said  to  be  imfitttfcd,  when  Tiiesctofin. 

,    .        ,        _  ,  _  ilitulingncAin- 

a  mHiittHtle  of  men  do  a^:;ree,  and  ropenanf,  trrrr^  monwoatih, 
one,  tcith  evert/  one,  that  to  whatsoever  mn»,  or"'*' 
aanenihfy  of  men,  shall  be  given  by  the  major  part, 
the  r/j£f///  to  prettenf  tlie  person  of  them  all,  that 
is  to  say,  to  be  their  representatire ;  every  one,  a.* 
weil  he  that  voted  for  it,  as  he  that  voted  agaimt 
it,  sbal!  nuthorize  a!l  the  actions  and  judj^ents, 
nf  that  man.  or  assembly  of  men,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  if  they  were  his  own,  to  the  end,  to  live 
peaceably  amongst  themselves,  and  be  protected 
i^atnst  other  men. 

From  this  institution  of  a  commonwealth  are  Tiie  «»»- 
dnived  all  the  W^///*,  i\\\<\  faeidtien  of  him.  or  In'h  in.titu- 
thera.  on  whom  sovereign  power  is  conferred  by  """''  "*' 
Ibe  consent  of  the  iM'0|ile  asseinbted. 
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First,  because  they  covenant>  it  is  to  be  tmder- 
stood,  they  are  not  obliged  by  former  covenant  to 
LTiwratijecu  anything  repugnant  hereunto.  And  consequently 
they  that  have  already  institvited  a  commonwealth, 
being  thereby  bound  by  covenant,  to  own  the  ac- 
tions, and  judgments  of  one,  cannot  lawfully  make 
a  uew  covenant,  amongst  themselves,  to  be  obedi- 
ent to  iuiy  other,  in  any  thing  wlint'ioever,  without 
his  permission.  And  therefore,  they  that  are  sub- 
jects to  a  monarch,  cannot  without  his  leave  cast 
off  monarchy,  and  return  to  the  confusion  of  a  dis- 
united multitude ;  nor  transfer  their  person  from 
him  that  beareth  it,  to  another  man,  or  other 
assembly  of  men :  for  they  are  bound,  every  man 
to  every  man,  to  own,  and  be  reputed  author  of 
all,  that  he  that  already  is  their  sovereign,  shall  do, 
and  judge  fit  to  be  done:  so  that  any  one  man 
dissenting,  all  the  rest  should  break  their  covenant 
made  to  that  man,  which  h  injustice  :  and  they 
have  also  everj*  man  given  the  sovereignty  to  him 
that  beareth  their  person;  and  therefore  if  they 
de[H)se  him,  they  take  from  him  that  which  is  his 
own,  and  so  again  it  is  injustice.  Besides,  if  he 
that  altcmpteth  to  depose  his  sovereign,  be  killed, 
or  punished  by  him  for  such  attempt,  he  is  author 
of  his  own  punishment,  as  being  by  the  institution, 
author  of  all  his  sovereign  shall  do  :  and  because 
it  Is  injustice  for  a  man  to  do  anything,  for  which 
he  may  be  punished  by  his  ovra  authority,  he  is 
also  upon  that  title,  unjust.  And  whereas  some 
men  have  pretended  for  their  disobedience  to  their 
sovereicii-  a  new  covenant,  made,  not  with  men, 
hut  wi:  ;  this  also  is  unjust :  for  there  is  no 

covenant  witb  G^kI,  but  by  mediation  of  somebody 
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that  repres<'Titeth  God's  person  ;  winch  none  doth 
tnil  God's  lieutenant,  wtio  hnth  ttie  sovereignty  iin- 
God.     But  this  pretence  of  covenant  with  God, 
so  evident  a  lie,  even  tu  the  pretenders'  own 
L^onsciences,  that  it  is  not  only  an  act  of  an  unjust, 
y^ut  also  of  a  vile,  and  luuuauly  disposition. 

Secondly,  because  the  right  of  bearing  the  per-  ^  so^en^ 
m  of  them  nil,  is  g^iven  to  him  tliey  make  soverei^i,  bT'fiw^wL 
>y  covenant  only  of  one  to  another,  and  not  of  him 
o  any  of  them ;  there  can  happen  no  breach  of 
eoTojant  on  the  jMirt  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  con- 
sequently ncMie  of  his  subjects,  by  any  pretence  of 
forfeiture,  can  be-  freed  from  his  subjection.  That 
he  which  is  made  sovereign  maketh  no  covenant 
»ilh  l»i«  subjects  beforehand,  is  manifest ;  because 
eitlier  be  must  make  it  with  the  whole  multitude, 
K  one  party  to  the  covenant;  or  he  must  make 
»  several  covenant  with  every  man.  With  the 
vhole,  as  one  party,  it  is  impossible ;  because  as 
J¥t  they  are  not  one  person :  and  if  he  make  so 
naiiy  several  eoveufrnts  a-s  there  be  men,  those 
<!o?enants  after  he  hath  the  sovereignty  are  void ; 
beGanse  what  act  soever  can  be  pretended  by  any 
ODPof  them  for  breach  thereof,is  the  lurt  both  of  him- 
self, and  of  all  the  rest,  because  done  in  the  person, 
wd  by  the  right  of  every  one  of  them  in  particular. 
Besides,  if  any  one,  or  more  of  them,  pretend  a 
brcftch  of  the  mvenant  made  by  the  sovereign  at 
hia  institution ;  and  others,  or  one  other  of  his 
iiibjects,  or  himself  alone,  pretend  there  was  no 
foch  brenrh,  there  is  in  this  case,  no  judge  to  decide 
the  controversy ;  it  returns  therefore  to  the  sword 
flgnin ;  and  every  man  recovereth  the  right  of  pro- 
iftcting  himself  by  his  ow  n  strength,  contrarj'  to  the 
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design  they  had  iti  the  institiitton.  It  in  therefore 
in  vain  to  j^ant  soveivi^ity  l»y  way  of  precedent 
covenant.  The  opinion  that  any  monarch  receivelh 
his  power  by  covenant,  that  is  to  say,  im  condition, 
procee<leth  from  want  of  understmiditig  this  easy 
truth,  that  covenants  being  but  words  and  breath, 
have  no  i'orv.e  to  oblige,  eontiiin,  t;i)iiHti*;un,  or  pro- 
tect any  man,  but  what  it  has  from  the  publto 
8Word ;  that  is,  firom  the  untied  haiuls  of  that  man, 
or  assembly  of  men  that  hath  the  sovercifnity,  and 
whose  actions  are  avouched  by  them  all,  and  \*er- 
formed  by  the  stren^h  of  them  nil,  in  him  united. 
But  when  an  assembly  of  men  is  mnde  soverei^  ; 
then  no  man  imagineth  any  snch  covenant  to  have 
pa.ssed  in  the  institution  ;  for  no  man  is  so  <lull  as 
to  say,  for  example,  the  people  of  Rome  made  a 
covenant  with  the  Homan!*,  to  hold  the  sovereignty 
on  such  or  sm;h  conditions :  which  not  ]ierformed, 
the  Romans  might  lawfully  dejtose  the  Roman 
people.  That  men  see  not  the  reason  to  be  alike 
in  a  monarchy,  aiid  in  a  popuhtr  government,  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  ambition  of  some,  that  are  kinder 
to  the  government  of  au  assembly,  whereof  they 
may  hope  to  participate,  than  of  monarchy,  which 
they  despair  to  enjoy. 
3.  NomOT  Thirdly,  because  the  major  part  hath  by  con- 

jgitiM  protl-M  senting  voices  declared  a  sovereign ;  he  that  dis- 
SuiSnt^  the*  senled  must  now  consent  with  the  rest ;  that  is,  be 
Mvrnigii  dt-  contented  to  avow  all  the  actions  he  shidi  do,  or  else 
a^rput.  justly  be  destroyed  by  the  rest.  For  if  he  volunta- 
rily entered  into  the  congregation  of  them  that  were 
RKsembled,  he  sufficiently  declared  thereby  his  will, 
and  therefore  tacitly  covenanted,  to  stand  to  what 
the  major  part  shoxdd  ordain :  and  therefore  if  he 
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reAne  to  ^oikI  theretx),  or  make  protestation  against 
■ny  of  tlieir  dccr«'es,  he  does  coiitnirj'  to  his  covc- 
uaut,  and  therefore  unjustly.  An<l  whether  he  be 
ofthecougreKation,  or  not:  aiid  whether  his  con- 
sent be  naked,  or  not,  he  must  cither  submit  to 
ibfiir  decrees,  or  be  left  in  the  condition  of  war  he 
was  in  before :  w  herein  he  might  w  ithout  injustice 
tie  destroyed  by  any  roan  whatsoever. 

Fourthly,  beeause  every  subject  is  by  this  insti- 
fiition  iiutlior  of  all  tlie  actions,  and  judgment?  of 
ihe  sovereign  instituted  ;  it  follows,  that  wlinLsoevcr 
be  doth,  it  can  be  no  injury  to  any  of  his  subjectit ; 
iwr  ought  he  to  be  by  any  of  them  accused  of  in- 
jiBtiee.  For  he  that  doth  anything  by  authority 
(mm  anotInT,  doth  therein  no  injury  t<j  liim  by 
whose  authority  he  acteth  :  but  by  this  institution 
of  a  commonwealth,  every  pnrti(ud:ir  man  is  author 
rfall  the  sovereign  doth  :  and  ironwequently  he  that 
mmplaineth  nf  injury  from  his  sovereign,  com- 
[itaineth  of  that  whereof  he  himself  is  author ;  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  accuse  any  mau  but  himself; 
!m  nor  himself  of  injury:  bt^cause  to  do  injury  lo 
rines  self,  is  impossible.  It  is  true  that  they  that 
have  sovereign  power  may  commit  iniquity ;  but 
not  injustice,  or  injury  in  the  projier  signihcatinn. 

Kifthlv.  and  consequently  tii  that  which  wius  said 
Urt,  no  man  that  hath  sovereign  power  can  justly 
lie  put  to  cUath,  or  otherwise  in  any  manner  by  his 
snbjet'tit  punished.  For  seeing  every  subject  is 
uithor  of  the  actions  of  his  sovereign  ;  he  jmnisheth 
another  for  theat^tions  committed  by  himself. 

And  lK*e4iu.se  the  end  of  this  institution,  is  the 
peac«  fln<l  defence  of  them  all ;  and  whosoever  has 
right  tn  the  end,  has  right  to  the  means ;  it  be- 
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PART  II.    longeth  of  right,  tx>  whatsoever  mau,  or  assembly 
^    '"•    .    tliat  hadi  the  sovert'igHty,  to  be  jiulge  both  of  the 
ctnury  lor  ihe  Dieaiis  of  peace  aiid  defence,  and  also  of  the  hin- 
^«  'of  hii  drances,  and  disturbances  of  the  same  ;  and  to  do 
»ubj«i«,         whatsoever  he  shall  think   necessary  to  be  done, 
both  beforehand,  for  the  preserving  of  peace  and 
security,  by  prevention  of  discord  at  home,  and 
hostility  from  abroad ;  and,  when  peace  and  secu- 
rity are  lost,  for  the  recovery  of  the  same.     And 
therefore, 

Sixthly,  it  is  annexed  to  the  soverei^ity,  to  be 
jud^e  of  what  opinions  aad  doctrines  are  averse,  aud 
what  conducing  to  peace;  and  consequently, on  what 
occasions,  how  far,  and  what  men  are  to  be  trusted 
withal,  in  speaking  to  multitudes  of  people ;  and 
who  shall  examine  the  <h)ctrines  of  all  books  before 
they  be  published.  For  the  actions  of  men  pro- 
ceed from  their  opinions ;  aud  in  the  well-governing 
of  opinions,  eonsisteth  the  well-a;nvernin|<  of  men's 
actions,  in  order  to  tlieir  pence,  and  concord.  And 
though  in  matter  of  doctrine,  nothiug  ought  to  be 
re^rded  but  the  truth  ;  yet  this  is  not  repugnant 
to  regulating  the  same  by  peace.  Fur  doctrine 
repugnant  to  peace,  can  no  more  be  true,  than 
peace  and  concord  can  be  against  the  law  of  nature. 
It  is  true,  tliat  in  a  commonwealth,  where  by 
the  negligence,  or  unskilfulne^s  of  governors,  aud 
teachers,  false  doctrines  are  by  time  generally  re- 
ceived ;  the  contrary  truths  may  be  generally  offen- 
sive. Yet  the  most  sudden,  and  rough  bursting  in 
of  a  new  truth,  that  can  be,  docs  never  break  the 
peace,  but  only  sometimes  awake  the  war.  For 
those  men  that  are  so  remissly  governed,  tliat  they 
dare  take  up  annA  '^jrinj**j  t>r  introduce  an  opinion. 
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U  in  war ;  nnd  their  condition  not  peace,  but  part  n. 
wlTyR  cessation  of  annsfor  fear  of  one  another;  _^_*f-  ^ 
and  they  live,  as  it  were,  in  tlie  precincts  of  buttle 
continually.  It  belongeth  therefore  to  him  that 
hath  the  sovereign  power,  to  be  judg;e,  or  constitute 
all  jadges  of  opinions  and  doctrines,  as  a  thing 
necessary  to  peace ;  thereby  to  prevent  discord 
and  civil  wnr. 

Seventhly,  is  annexed  to  the  sovereignty,  the^^J^*"*''^^^ 
wlwle  power  of  prescribiue  the  rules,  whereby  ever\'  whe^br  ^^ 
nan  may  know,  what  goods  he  niny  enjoy,  nnn  ctrry  man 
what  actions  he  may  do,  without  being  molested  J"[,",ownlM 
hytmyof  his  fellow-subjects;  and  this  is  it  menj;;'^^"*^;;^^^; 
call  firopriefi/.   For  before  ctjiistitntion  of  sovcreii^n  "«'  injurtice 
power,  as  hath  already  been  shown,  all  men  had  ii  m. 
right  to  edl  things  ;  which  necessarily  causeth  war : 
and  tlierefore  this  propriety,  behig  necessary   to 
peace,  and  depending  on  sovereign  power,  is  the  act 
of  that  power,  in  order  to  the  public  peace.     These 
rales  of  propriety,  or  mci/m  and  iaiim,  and  of  gooti, 
etil,  lawful^  and  utilawful  tn  the  actions  of  subjects, 
are  the  civil  laws ;  that  is  to  say,  the  laws  of  each 
eommonwenlth  in  particular;  though  the  name  of 
civil  law  be  now  restrained  to  the  ancient  civil 
kwB  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  which  being  the  head  of 
a  great  jiart  of  the  world,  her  laws  at  that  time 
were  in  tliei;e  parts  the  civil  law. 

Eighthly,  is  annexed  to  the  sovereignty,  the  right  ^^"^^  ''Jj|'  »^ 
of  judicature  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  hearing  and  de-nght  or  judicn- 
rtfhng  all  controversies,  which  may  arise  concerning  ."JnoVconi^. 
hw,  either  ci\*il,  or  natural ;  or  conc'erning  fact.  *"■'• 
For  without  the  decision  of  controversies,  there  is 
no  protection  of  one  subject,  against  the  injuries  of 
another ;  the  lows  concerning  wntm  and  tuiim  are 
in  vain:  and  to  everv  man  remaineth,  from  the 
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natural  nncl  necessary  appetite  of  his  own  conser- 
vation, the  riRht  of  prutectinE  himself  by  his  private 
strength,  which  is  the  condition  of  war,  and  con- 
trary to  the  end  for  which  every  comtnoii wealth  is 
instituted. 

Ninthly,  is  annexed  to  thesovereipity,  the  right 
of  ranking  war  and  peace  with  other  nations,  and 
commonwealths  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  judgijig  when  it 
is  for  the  public  f^ood,  and  how  great  forces  are  to 
be  assembled,  armed,  and  paid  for  that  end  ;  and 
to  levy  money  upon  the  subjects^  to  defray  the 
expenses  thereof.  For  the  power  by  which  the 
people  are  to  \w  4lefended,  eonsisteth  in  their  armies; 
and  the  streng^th  of  an  army,  in  the  union  of 
their  strength  under  one  command ;  which  com- 
mand the  sovereign  instituted.,  therefore  Imtli ; 
because  the  command  of  ihv  mi/ffia,  without  other 
institution,  jnakcth  him  that  hath  it  sovereign. 
And  therefore  whosoever  is  made  general  of  mi 
army,  he  that  hath  the  sovereign  power  is  atwa^'s 
generalissimo. 

]o.  Auii  of  Tenthly,  is  aimexed  to  the  sovereignty,  the  choos- 

•min^'iiLn  «»<]  iug  of  ull  couusellors,  ministers,  magistrates,  ami 
;.7p;"i!;;';:  officers,  both  in  peace,  and  war.  t\)r  seeing  tlie 
sovereign  is  charged  with  the  end,  which  is  the 
common  peace  and  defence,  he  is  understood  to 
have  power  to  use  such  means,  as  he  shall  think 
most  iit  for  his  discbarge. 
'AnJof         Eleventhlv.  to  the  sovereign  is  committed  the 

rcwaciliug   anil  j-       '  t  .  i        •    ,  i  . 

iiunUhiriR,  ki.-i  power  ol  rewarding  with  riches,  or  honour,  ana 
fo'rmeriiiw'ha'ib  of  punishing  with  corporal  or  pecuniary  punish- 
ll!^"ii"'of'li)  ™^**'»  or  with  ignominy,  every  subject  according  to 
aiWirariiy.  the  law  he  hath  formerly  made  ;  or  if  there  l)e  no 
hiw  made,  ace  to  con- 

duce to  tl 
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L'wtly,  cotLsiilnrhig  what  value  men  arc  naturally  u.  And  or 
apt  to  set  upon  themselves ;  what  respect  they  look  J^"^"'"'' 
for  from  others  ;  and  how  little  they  value  other 
men ;  from  whence  continually  arise  amonjjst  them, 
eniulaHon,  quarrels,  factious,  and  at  last  war.  to 
the  destroying  of  one  another,  and  diminution  of 
their  streu^tl)  against  a  common  enemy ;  it  is  ne- 
cessary thnt  there  be  laws  of  honour,  and  a  public 
rate  of  the  worth  of  such  men  as  have  deserved,  or 
ve  able  to  desene  well  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and 
that  there  l>e  force  in  the  hands  of  some  or  other, 
to  put  those  laws  in  execution.  But  it  hath  al- 
itftdy  been  shown,  that  not  only  the  whole  i/iiiitia, 
or  forces  of  the  commonwealth  ;  but  also  the  ja- 
dicnture  of  all  controversies,  is  annexed  to  the 
wrerei]tcuty.  To  the  sovereign  therefore  it  be- 
longeth  nlao  to  give  titles  of  honour ;  and  to  appoint 
vbat  order  of  place,  and  dimity,  each  man  shall 
hold :  and  what  agns  of  respect,  in  public  or  pri- 
rate  meelinfjs,  they  shall  pve  to  one  another. 

These  are  the  rights,  which  make  the  essence  of  Tbewn'ithM 
Knrerei^ty  ;  and  which  are  the  marks,  whereby  a ""  "'  "'' 
man  may  dis<rem  in  what  man,  orassembly  of  men, 
thr  Kovereifni  power  is  placed,  and  resideth.  For 
these  are  incommunicable,  and  inseparable.  The 
power  to  coin  money  ;  to  dispose  of  the  estate  and 
penons  of  infant  heirs;  to  have  pra^emptiou  in 
sets ;  and  all  other  statute  prerogatives,  may 

i  transferred  by  the  sovereipu ;  and  yet  the  power 

to  protect  his  subjects  be  retained.     But  if  he 

fer  the  militia,  he  retains  the  judicature  in 

wiinl  of  execution  of  the  laws:  or  if  he 

the  power  of  raLsing  money  :  the  miiitia 
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18  in  vaiD  ;  or  if  he  pive  away  the  government 
dm^trines,  men  will  be  frighted  into  nibelUim  witli 
the  fear  of  spirits.  And  so  if  we  consider  any 
one  of  the  said  rights,  we  shall  presently  see, 
that  the  holding  of  all  the  rest  will  proriiire  no 
effect,  in  the  consenation  of  i>eace  and  justice,  the 
end  for  which  all  commonwealths  are  instituted. 
And  this  division  is  it,  whereof  it  is  said,  a  kinf^- 
dom  (iirided  in  itself  cannot  stand :  for  unless 
this  division  prect'de,  division  into  opposite  armi*5t 
oa&  never  happen.  If  there  had  not  first  been  au 
opinion  received  of  the  greatest  part  of  England, 
that  these  powers  were  divided  between  the  King, 
and  tlie  Lords,  and  the  House  of  (kimmons,  the 
people  had  never  been  divided  and  fallen  into  thi» 
civil  war;  first  between  those  that  disagreiMi  in 
politics;  and  af^er  between  the  dissenters  about 
the  liberty  of  rehgion  ;  which  have  so  instructed 
men  in  this  point  of  sovereign  right,  that  there  be 
few  now  in  England  that  do  not  see,  that  these 
rights  are  inseparable,  and  will  be  so  generally 
acknowledged  at  the  next  return  of  peace :  and  so 
continne,  till  their  miseries  are  forgotten  ;  and  no 
longer,  except  the  vulgar  he  better  taught  tliau 
they  have  hitherto  been. 

And  because  they  are  essential  end  inseparable 

rw«y'*witKoiii  rights,   it  follows  Hccessarily,   that  in  whatsoever 

JulTof'^™.'^  words  any  of  them  seera  to  be  granted  away,  yet  if 

wMigB  pewor.  the  sovereign  power  itself  be  not  in  direct  terms. 

renounced,  and  tlie  name  of  si)vereign  no  more 

given  by  the  grantees  to  him  that  grants  them,  the 

grant  is  void :  for  when  he  has  grante<l  all  he  can, 

if  we  grant  back  tlie  sovereignty,  all  is  restored,  as 

inseparably  annexed  thereunto. 

This  great  authority  being  indivisible,  and  in- 
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irahly  annexed  to  the  sovereignty,  there  is  little    part  n. 

und  for  the  opinion  of  them,  that  say  of  sore-    , ^^ , 

iffii  kiue:s,  thoueh  they  be  */'«!»'«//»  majores^  of  ii"  p"*"  ""vJ 

-  *  .  ,'.  honour  of  Rub- 

ater  power  than  every  cue  of  tbeir  subjects,  yet  yxu  vhni.wni 
ey  be  unirersiM  minoreJt,  of  less  power  than  them  "f '  ^' "^po^w 
I  toe*'ther    For  if  by  a/l  together,  thoy  mean  not  «>*"«'e«- 
e  cuUet;tive  body  as  one  ]iers(tu,  then  all  together^ 
and  ev^ry  one^  sigiiih-  the  same  ;  and  the  speech 
w  absurd.     But  if  by  all  together,  tliey  understand 
them  as  one  jiersoii,   which  person  the  sovercif^i 
beare,  then  the  power  of  all  together,  is  the  same 
witli  the  sovereign's  power ;  and  so  again  the  speech 
is  absard  :  which  ab»)iu-dity  they  see  well  enongh. 
ilien  the  sovereignty  is    in  an  assembly  of  the 
people ;  bat  in  a  monarch  they  see  it  not ;  and 
pi  the  power  of  soverei^ty  is  the  same  in  whom- 
wver  it  be  placed. 

And  as  the  power,  so  also  the  honour  of  thfr 
wereigii,  ought  to  be  greater,  lhm»  that  of  any, 
or  all  iJie  subjects.  For  in  the  sovereignty  is  the 
fountain  of  liononr.  The  dignities  of  lord,  earl, 
duke,  and  prince  are  his  creatures.  As  in  the  pre- 
MDce  of  the  master,  the  servants  are  equal,  and 
without  any  honour  at  all ;  so  are  the  subjects,  iu 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  And  though  they 
lAine  some  more,  some  less,  when  they  arc  out  of 
his  (light ;  yet  in  his  presence,  they  shine  no  more 
ftan  the  stars  in  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

But  a  man  mav  here  object,  that  the  condition  of  So**TeiK(i 

,.  .  ',  ,,  ,.  ,  .  cawer  no  I  no 

nbfeets  is  very  miserable ;  as  being  obnoxmus  to  htittrui  a«  ih<- 
dw  lusts,  and  other  irregtdar  passions  of  him,  or  ""J"hlrt'  p"^ 
thpm  that  have  so  uidiinited  a  power  in  their  hands.  """^  '"'■  }-^^ 
And  cnmmtndy  they  that  live  under  a  monarch,  '"r'."^  "<"  »".'' 
think  it  the  fault  of  monarchy ;  and  they  that  live  m  ■  i«tt. 
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under  the  pjovpniment  of  democracy,  or  other  sovp- 
reipn  assembly,  attribute  all  tlie  iiiftonvenienee  to 
Sow«go  that  form  of  commonwealth  ;  whereas  the  power  in 
hurtful  M  [lie  all  forms,  if  they  be  perfect  enough  to  protect  theiu, 
the  han  pL  is  the  same :  not  constderiufc  that  the  state  of  man 
PMtBBf"  p«t  *'*"'  n*^^*"^  ^c  without  some  incommodity  or  other ; 
from  not  »vh-  qq^j  that  the  KTcatest,  that  in  any  form  of  eovcm- 

mitltng  readily  r-t  »  J  « 

to>i«m.  ment  can  possibly  hap[>eu  to  the  peo]iIe  lu  general, 
is  scarce  sensible,  in  respect  of  the  miseries,  and 
horrible  calamities,  that  accompany  a  civil  war, 
or  that  dissolute  condition  of  masterlcss  men^  with- 
out subjection  to  laws,  and  a  coercive  power  to  tie 
their  hands  from  rapine  and  revenge :  nor  co 
siderinj?  that  the  (greatest  pressure  of  soverei 
governors,  proceedcth  not  from  any  deli;a;ht,  or 
profit  they  can  expect  in  the  damage  or  weakening 
of  their  subjects,  in  whose  vigour,  consisteth  their 
own  strength  and  glory ;  but  in  the  restiveness  of 
themselves,  that  unwillingly  contributing  to  their 
own  defence,  make  it  necessary  for  their  governors 
to  dniw  fnim  them  what  they  can  in  time  of  peace, 
that  they  may  have  means  on  any  emergent  occa- 
sion, or  sudden  need,  to  resist,  or  take  advantage 
on  their  enemies.  For  all  men  are  by  nature  pro- 
vided of  notable  multiplying  glasses,  that  is  their 
passions  and  self-love,  through  which,  every  little 
payment  apjieareth  a  great  grievance  ;  but  are  des- 
titute of  those  prospective  glasses,  namely  moral 
and  civil  science,  to  see  atar  off  the  miseries  that 
hang  over  them,  and  cannot  H-Jthoutsuch  paymen 
Ih*  avoided. 


UFTUBSBVEBAL    KINDS  OF  COMMONWEALTU   BY 
INSTITUTION,  ANU  OF  SlICCESSION  TO  THK 
SOVERRIGN'  POWER. 

Thr  difference  of  common  wealths,  eoiisiHteth  in  the    part  ii. 
difference  of  the  sovereiffn,  or  the  person  rei>resen-    ^ 
tvtiveof  all  and  everv  one  of  the  multitude.     And  Thoaafciwi* 

1 I  ■   '  ■        -ii  ■  _  foims  of  com- 

Keonae  the  sovereignty  is  either  lu  one  man,  or  monwaiith. 
ia  on  assemhty  of  more  than  one  ;  and  inti)  that  •*"'  """ 
uftmbly  eitlier  ever)'  man  hath  right  to  enter,  or 
not  wery  one,  hnt  eertaiu  men  tiistiup^uished  from 
tht  rest ;  it  is  manifest,  there  can  be  Imt  three 
Muds  of  commonwealth.  For  the  representative 
most  needs  be  one  man,  or  more :  and  if  more,  then 
it  is  the  a-^srmhly  of  all,  or  hut  of  a  jmrt.  When 
llif  representative  in  one  man,  then  is  the  com- 
nwuwealth  a  monarchy  :  when  an  assembly  of  all 
tkt  will  Cijme  tOjH^elher,  then  it  is  a  democract, 
flUxjpuliir  rommon wealth  :  when  an  nst^t^mlily  of  a 
i  part  only,  then  it  is  called  an  abistocractt. 
')tiier  kind  of  commonwealth  there  can  he  none : 
fiff  either  one,  or  more,  or  all,  must  have  tlie  sove- 
i^n  power,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  indivisible, 
iiitire. 

There  be  other  names  of  govenmient,   in  the  Tjnmny  uid 
liistories,  and  books  of  polity;  as  ttfranny,  and  o/f- diiT'r('»ui.i,''w 
pBrrAy."  hut  they  are  not  the  names  of  other  forms  ;;|'„|  "riZ^S'; 
■^  ^vernment,  but  of  the  :^nie  tonus  mislikeil. 
Vnr  they  that  are  discontented  under  monarchy^ 
oJI  il  tyrmmy;  luid  they  rliaJ-  are  displeased  with 
ifisUtenicy,  wUl  it  olifiarrhj :  so  also,  they  which 
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find  themselves  grieved  under  a  democracy^  caH  it 
anarchy,  which  signifies  want  of  goveniraent ;  and 
yet  I  think  no  man  believes,  that  want  of  govern- 
ment, is  any  new  kind  of  government :  nor  by  the 
same  reit'^on  onght  they  to  beliCTT,  that  the  govern- 
ment is  of  one  kind,  when  they  like  it,  and  another, 
when  they  imslike  it,  or  are  oppressed  by  the 
governors. 

It  is  manifest,  that  men  who  are  in  absolute 
liberty,  may,  if  they  please,  give  authority  to  one 
man,  to  represent  them  every  one;  iw  well  as  give 
such  authority  to  any  assembly  of  men  whatsoever ; 
and  consequently  may  subject  themselves,  if  they 
think  gotxl,  to  a  monarch,  as  absolutely,  as  to  any 
other  representative.  Therefore,  where  there  is 
already  erected  a  sovereign  power,  there  can  be  no 
other  representative  of  the  same  people,  but  only 
to  certain  p<irticular  ends,  by  the  sovereign  limited. 
For  that  were  to  erect  two  sovereigns ;  and  every 
nian  to  have  his  person  represented  by  two  actors, 
tliat  by  o])posiiig  one  another,  must  needs  divide 
tliat  power,  which,  if  men  will  live  in  peace,  is  in- 
divisible ;  and  thereby  reduce  the  multitude  into 
the  (!ondition  of  war,  <x)ntrar>-  to  the  end  for  which 
all  sovereignty  is  instituted.  And  therefore  as  it  vn 
absurd,  to  think  that  a  sovereign  assembly,  inviting 
the  people  of  tlicir  dominion,  to  send  up  their 
deputies,  with  power  to  make  known  their  advice, 
or  desu-es,  should  therefore  hold  such  deputies, 
rather  than  themselves,  for  the  absolute  represen- 
tatives of  the  people :  so  it  is  absurd  also,  to  think 
the  same  in  a  monarchy.  And  I  know  not  how 
this  so  manifest  a  truth,  should  of  late  be  so  litUe 
ob»er\'ed;  that  in  a  monarchy,  he  that  had 
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wvprcigDty  from  n  descent  of  six  hundred  years,    i'art  ii, 
WM  alone  called  sovereign,  had  the  title  of  Majesty  .' 

from  ever)-  cue  of  his  subjects,  and  was  unquestion- 
ably taken  by  them  for  their  king,  was  notwith- 
standing never  considered  as  their  representative ; 
ihe  name  without  contradiction  passing  for  the 
titie  of  thos*'  men,  which  at  his  command  were 
lent  np  by  the  people  to  carry  their  petitions,  and 
jpve  him.  if  he  permitted  it,  their  adrice.  Which 
may  serve  as  an  admonition,  for  those  that  are  the 
true,  and  absolute  representative  of  a  people,  to 
instnict  men  in  the  nature  of  that  office,  and  to 
take  heed  how  they  admit  of  any  other  general 
representation  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever,  if 
they  mean  to  discharge  the  trust  committed  to 
them. 

The  difference  between  these  three  kinds  of^,"™?*""" 
cnmmonwenlth,  consisteth  not  in  the  difference  of  with  MQvcrwgn 
power :  but  in  the  difference  of  convenience,  or 
Bptitnde  to  produce  the  peace,  and  secxirity  of  the 
people ;  for  which  end  they  were  instituted.  And 
to  compare  monarchy  with  the  other  two,  we  may 
observe  ;  first,  that  whosoever  beareth  the  person 
of  the  people,  or  is  one  of  that  assembly  that  bears 
it,  beareth  also  his  own  natural  person.  And 
tfaoogh  he  be  careful  in  his  politic  person  to  pro- 
cure the  common  interest ;  yet  he  is  more,  or  no 
le«  careful  to  procure  the  private  good  of  himself, 
his  fftmily,  kindred  and  friends ;  and  for  the  most 
part,  if  the  public  interest  chance  to  cross  the  pri- 
vate, he  prefers  the  private :  for  the  passions  of 
men,  are  commonly  more  potent  than  their  reason. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  where  the  public  and 
private  interest  are  most  closely  united,  there  is 


Camp>n>on 
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ibe  public  most  advanced.     Now  in  monarchy,  thr 
private  interest  is  the  same  with  tlie  public.    Tlie 
riches,  i>ower,  and  honour  of  a  monarch  nriw  only 
witbHvereiga  from  the  riches,  strength  and  reputation  of  hi^| 
subjects.     For  no  kinp;  can  be  rich,  nor  glorious, 
uor  secure,    whose  Rul)j(;ct.s   are  either  poor,  ori 
contemptible,  or  too  weak  through  Avant  or  dissci 
lion,  to  maintain   a  war  against  their  encraieai 
whereas  iu  a  democracy',  or  aristocnwy.  the  pnhlir 
prosperity  confers   not   so   much   to  thR  private 
fortune  of  one  that  is  corrupt,  or  ambitions,  as 
doth  many  times  a  perfidious  advice,  a  treacheroi 
action,  or  a  civil  war. 

Secondly,  that  a  monarch  rcreiveth  counsel 
whom,  when,  ."uid  where  he  pleaseth :  and  cons 
quently  may  hear  the  opinion  of  men  versed  in  thi 
matter  ahout  which   he  deliberates,  of  what  rank 
or  quality  soever,  and  as  long  before  the  time  of 
action,  and  with  as  much  secrecy,  as  he  will.     But. 
when  a  sovereign  assembly  has  need  of  counsel 
none  are  admitted  but  such  as  have  a  right  then 
from  the  beginning :  which  for  the  most  part  are 
of  those  who  have  been  versed  more  in  the  lu-qui- 
sition  of  wealth  thaii  of  knowledge;  and  are  MM 
give  their  advice  in  long  discourses,  which  may, 
and  do  commonly  excite  men  to  action,  but  not 
govern  them  in  it.     For  the  uuderKtnmiinf;  is  liy 
the  flame  of  the  pasnious,  never  enlightened,  bol^ 
dazzled.    Nor  is  there  any  place,  or  time,  wherein 
an  assembly  can  receive  counsel  with  secrecy,  be-^ 
cause  of  their  own  multitude.  ^ 

Thirdly,  that  the  resolutions  of  a  monarch,  are 
subject  to  no  other  inconstancy,  than  that  of  human:^ 
nature ;  but  in  assemblies,  besides  that  of  uatuT 


But 

iseljS 

retol 


there  ftrisetli  an   iiiwrnstaiicy    from   ihft  number. 

For  tiie  ahsence  of  a  few,  that  would  have  the  reso- 

Jitiou  ouee  taken,  coutinue  firm,  whicli  may  happen  comparison 

hy  security,  u^iij^iice,  or  private  im)H!diineiits,  or  Iriih''ttjvcTw^i 


lift  diligeut  appearance  of  a  few  of  the  contrary' 
opinion,   undttes   to-day,   nil  that  was  concluded 
yestprday. 

Fourthly,  that  a  monarch  cannot  disa^^ree  with 
liimself,  out  of  envy,  or  interest;  Imtnn  assembly 
may  :  and  tliat  to  such  a  height,  att  niny  produce  a 
ciril  war. 

Fifthly,  tlmt  in  monarchy  there  is  this  incouve- 
uicnce ;  that  any  subject.,  by  the  power  of  one  nuui, 
for  the  enriching  of  a  favourite  or  flatterer,  may  be 
tlfprired  of  all  he  poswessetli ;  which  I  confess  is  a 
great  and  inevit'ible  inconvenience.  But  the  same 
may  as  well  happen,  where  the  sovereign  power  is 
in  an  assembly :  for  their  power  is  the  same  ;  aud 
tliey  arc  as  subject  to  evil  rownsel,  and  to  be 
wdnced  by  orators,  as  a  mouarch  by  flatterers; 
^■mkI  becoming  one  another's  flatterers,  sene  one 
^^photber's  covetj)nsness  and  ambition  by  turns. 
^Bbtd  wherea.s  the  favourites  of  monarchs,  are  few, 
■  «id  they  have  none  else  to  advance  but  their  own 
kindrefl ;  the  favourites  of  an  nssembiy,  are  many  ; 
uxl  the  kindred  mueli  more  numerous,  than  of  any 
nooarcb.  Uesides,  there  is  no  favourite  of  a  mo- 
larch,  which  cannot  as  well  succour  his  friends,  as 
kiut  hU  enemies:  but  orators,  t]mt  is  to  say, 
&vourites  of  sovereign  assemblies,  though  they 
have  great  power  to  hurt,  have  little  to  save.  For 
to  accuse,  requires  leS8  ehMjuenoe,  such  is  mau's 
oatoret  than  to  excuse;  and  condemnation,  than 
^solution  more  resembles  justice. 


rinblin. 


'  ti.        Mxtbly,  tliat  It  IS  an  iiiponveinencf;  iti  moTmi 
that  the  sovereignty  may  descend  upon  an  infant 


c«^|jiito«     or  one  that  caunot  discern  between  giHid  and  evil 
mith  nvmf^  and  consisteth  in  thi»,  that  the  use  of  Iiis  power--^ 
•iwniMiv.      jj^x^i  \^  jy  tijf.  hand  of  another  man,  or  of  som-^ 

assembly  of  men,  which  are  to  govern  by  his  rigb^t:^ 
and  in  his  name ;  as  curators,  and  protectors  of  h^jc 
person,  and  authority.     But  to  say  there  is  incot^  - 
venieiiee,  in  putting  the  use  of  the  sovereign  p»wet*, 
into  the  hand  of  a  man,  or  an  assembly  of  men ;  is 
to  8ay  that  all  government  \»  more  inconvenient, 
than  eonfiLsion,  and  civil  war.     And  therefore  all 
tlie  danger  that  tsin  be  pretended,  must  arise  from 
the  contention  of  those,  that  for  an  office  of» 
great  hnnour,  and  profit,  may  l>ecome  competitora. 
To  make  it  ap]>ear,  that  this  inconvenience,  pro- 
ceedeth  not  from  that  form  of  government  we  call 
monarchy,  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  precedent 
monarch  hnth  ap|)oiuted  who  shall  have  the  tuitioa 
of  his  infant  successor,  either  expressly  by  testa- 
ment, or  tacitly,  by  not  controlling  the  custom  in 
that  rase  received :  and  then  such  iuconvenieuce. 
if  it  happen,  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  monar- 
chy, but  to  the  ambition,  and  injustice  of  the  sub- 
jects ;  which  in  all  kinds  of  government,  where  tht 
people  are  not  well  insti-ucted  in  their  duty,  and  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  Is  the  game.    Or  else  the  pre- 
cedent monarch  hath  not  at  all  taken  order  for  such 
ttution ;  and  then  the  law  of  nature  hath  provided 
this  sufficient  rule,  that  the  tuition  shall  be  in  him, 
that  hath  by  nature  most  interest  iu  the  presemi- 
tion  of  the  authority  of  the  infant,  and  to  whom] 
least  benefit  can  accnie  by  his  death,  or  diminution. 
For  seeing  every  man  by  nature  seeketh  his  owa^ 
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and  promotiuu;  to  put  an  infant  into  the 

^er  of  those,  that  can  promote  themselves  by 

lis  dcstmettou,   or  damage,  is   not  tnition,  but  C'lmpatixn 

reachery.    So  that  sufficient  provision  bcuig  takeni  111  "^"frfgn 

|ji;ainst  all  just  quarrel,  about  the  government  un.  •»•'»'»''"■ 

ler  a  child,  if  any  contention  arise  to  the  disturb- 

incc  of  the  public  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed 

iotbefonit  of  monarchy,  but  to  the  ambition  of 

gnhjerLs,  and   ignorance  of  their  duty.     On  the 

Dtlier  side,  there  is  no  preat  commonwealth,  the 

ismereifoity  whereof  is  in  a  g^rcil  iL-wembly,  whicli 

is  Dot,  as  to  consultations  of  peace,  and  war,  and 

ifeakiDpof  laws,  in  the  same  condition,  as  if  the 

piwrumeiit  were  in  a  child.     For  as  a  child  wants 

ll»e  judgment  to  dissent  from  counsel  given  him, 

-  ud  is  thereby  necessitated  to  t«ke  the  advice  of 

tbeiu,  or  him,  to  whom  be  is  committed :  so  an 

neinbly  wanteth  the  liberty,  to  dissent  from  the 

ontDsel  of  the  major  part,  be  it  good,  or  bad.    And 

tta  child  lias  need  of  a  tutor,  or  protector,  to  pre- 

I  arre  hi«  person  and  authority:  so  also,  in  great 

|Caiunonwe4itths,   the  sovereign    assembly,    in   all 

I  great  dangers  and  troubles,  have  need  of  custoflrs 

ii^tatU :  that  is  of  dictators,  or  protectors  of 

itlieir  authority  ;  which  lu-e  as  much  as  temporary 

JBoiiarehs,  to  whom  for  a  time,  tlifv  may  commit 

|lhe  entire  exercise  of  their  power ;  and  have,  at 

tieeiid  of  that  time,  been  oftener  deprived  thereof, 

than  infant  kings,  by  their  protectors,  regents,  or 

My  other  tutors. 

Though  the  kiuds  of  sovereignty  be,  as  1  have 
tow  showu,  but  three ;  that  is  to  say,  moiuirchy, 
riiere  one  man  has  it;  or  democracy,  where  the 
feneral  assembly  of  subjects  hath  it ;  or  aristocracy, 
VOL.  in.  N 


Drriiiiiioii 

ami  oilicT 

form*. 


where  it  is  in  an  assembly  of  certain  persons  noroi- 
tiated,  or  othen\ise  distiofpuslied  from  the  rest ; 
yet  lie  that  shall  consider  the  particular  common- 
wealths that  have  beeu,  aud  are  in  the  world,  will 
not  perhaps  easily  reduce  them  to  three,  and  may 
thereby  be  inclined  to  think  there  be  other  forms, 
arising  from  these  mingled  together.  As  for  exam- 
ple, elective  kingdoms ;  where  kings  have  th« 
sovereign  power  put  into  their  hnruls  for  Ji  time; 
or  kingdoms,  wherein  the  king  hatli  a  ]»o\ver 
limited:  which  governments,  are  nevertheless  by 
most  writers  called  monarchy.  Likewise  if  a  popu- 
lar^ or  aristooratieal  common  wealth,  subdue  aii 
enemy's  countrj',  and  goveni  the  same,  by  a  presi- 
dent, procurator,  or  other  magistrate ;  this  may 
seem  perhaps  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  democrati- 
ciU,  or  aristoeraticaJ  government.  But  it  is  not  so. 
For  elective  kings,  ai'c  not  sovereigns,  but  miais- 
ters  of  the  sovereign  ;  nor  limited  kings,  sovereigns, 
but  ministers  of  them  that  have  the  sovereign 
power :  nor  arc  those  provinces  which  are  in  sub- 
jection to  a  democracy,  or  aristrocracy  of  another 
com  moil  wealth,  democratically  or  aristocratically 
governed,  but  monarchically. 

And  first,  concerning  an  elective  king,  whose 
power  is  lintited  to  his  life,  as  it  is  hi  many  places 
of  Christendom  at  this  day  :  or  to  certain  years  or 
months,  as  the  dictator's  power  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans ;  if  lie  have  right  to  apjiniut  his  successor,  he 
is  no  more  elective  but  lirrcditarj,'.  But  if  he  have 
no  power  to  elect  his  successor,  then  there  is  some 
other  man,  or  assembly  known,  which  sifter  his  de- 
cease may  elect  anew,  or  else  the  commonwealth 
dieth,  and  dissolveth  with  him,  and  rettimetU  to. 
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the  condition  of  war.  If  it  be  knimii  who  have 
the  jwvver  lo  ^ive  tlie  sovereignty  after  liis  death, 
it  i»  known  also  that  the  sovereignty  was  in  them  nrJimiinn  - 
before :  for  none  have  right  to  give  that  which  '"""*'^  ^' 
ihey  have  not  right  to  possess,  and  keep  to  tliem- 
MjJves,  if  they  think  good.  But  if  there  be  none 
that  can  give  the  sovereignty,  after  the  decease  of 
him  that  was  first  elected ;  then  has  he  power,  nay 
he  is  obliged  by  the  law  of  natnre,  to  provide,  by 
€«=tablisli!!ig  liis  sueeessor,  to  keep  those  that  had 
trusted  him  with  the  gnvernmeut,  from  relapsing 
into  the  miserable  condition  of  civil  war.  And 
cionsequcntly  he  was,  when  elected,  a  sovereign 
absolnte. 

Secondly,  that  king  whose  power  is  limited,  is 
not  Miperior  to  him,  or  them  that  have  the  power 
to  limit  it ;  and  he  that  is  uot  superior,  is  not 
jaipretne;  that  is  to  say  not  sovereign.  Tlie  sove- 
reignty therefore  was  always  in  that  assembly  which 
had  the  right  to  limit  him :  and  by  consequence 
the  government  not  monarchy,  but  either  demo- 
emcy,  or  aristocracy ;  as  of  old  time  in  Sparta ; 
where  the  kings  had  a  privilege  to  lead  their 
armies ;  but  tlie  sovereignty  wa**  in  the  Ephori. 

Thirdly,  whereas  heretofore  the  Roman  people 
governed  the  laud  of  Juden,  for  example,  by  a  pre- 
ndeiit ;  yet  was  not  Jiidea  therefore  a  democracy ; 
beeause  they  were  not  governed  by  any  assembly, 
into  the  which,  any  of  them,  had  right  to  enter ; 
nor  an  aristocracy  ;  because  they  were  not  go- 
iremed  by  any  a.<sembly,  into  which,  any  man 
could  enter  by  their  election  :  but  they  were 
governed  by  one  person,  which,  though  as  to  the 
people  of  Rome,  wil*  an  assembly  of  the  people,  or 
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democracy ;  yet  as  to  tht?  people  of  Jndea, 
no  rig;ht  nt  all  of  participating  in  the  governi 
was  a  monarch.  For  though  where  the  peop. 
governed  hy  au  assembly,  chosen  by  theim 
out  of  their  own  number,  the  govennnent  isj 
a  democracy,  or  aristocracy ;  yet  when  thflj 
governed  by  an  assembly,  not  of  their  own  d 
iiig,  it  is  a  mnuarehy ;  not  of  one  man,  oven 
ther  man ;  but  of  one  iieojile,  over  another  p( 
KriRhtof  Qf  -ill  these  forms  of  government,  the  i^ 
being  moital,  so  that  not  only  monarchs,  b 
whole  assemblies  die,  it  is  necessary  for  th 
servattou  of  the  peace  of  men,  tluit  as  therf 
order  taken  for  an  artificial  man,  so  there  ba 
also  taken,  for  aa  artificial  eternity  of  life :  wf 
which,  men  that  arc  govcnied  by  an  assi 
should  return  into  the  condition  of  war  in 
age ;  and  they  that  are  governed  by  one  in|| 
soon  as  their  governor  dieth.  This  artlHcial 
nity,  is  that  which  men  call  the  right  of  ^ncce^ 
There  is  no  perfect  form  of  government,  j^ 
the  disposing  of  the  succession  is  not  in  th^ 
sent  sovereign.  Vot  if  it  be  in  any  other  parti 
man,  or  private  assembly,  it  is  in  a  person  svi 
and  may  be  assumed  by  the  sovereign  at 
sure ;  and  consequently  the  right  is  iu 
And  if  it  be  in  no  particular  man,  but  left  to 
ehoic^e ;  then  is  the  eommouwealth  dissolve 
the  right  is  in  him  that  can  get  it ;  con 
the  intention  of  them  that  did  institute  th 
moiHvealth,  for  their  perpetual,  and  not  t 
security. 

In  a  democracy,  the  whole  assembly  can 
unless  the  multitude  that  are  to  be  gove 
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'  And  therefore  questions  of  the  ri.^ht  of  succession,    p  \rt  il. 
have  in  that  fonti  of  j^verument  no  j)lace  at  all.        . .  '|*    , . 

In  a»   arLstocracy,  wheu  any  of  the  assembly 

dieth,  the  election  of  another  into  his  room  bclong- 

eth  to  the  assembly,  as  tlie  sovereign,  to  whom 

^Uougeth   the   choosing   of    all    counsellors  and 

nifecrs.     For  that  which  the  representative  doth, 

ssactor,  every  one  of  the  subjects  doth»  as  author. 

And  though   the   sovereign   assembly    may  give 

iwwer  to  others,  to  elect  new  men,  for  supply  of 

their  court ;  yet  it  is  still  by  their  authoritj',  that 

the  election  is  made ;  and  by  the  same  it  may, 

ifhen  the  public  shall  require  it,  be  recalled. 

The  greatest  difficulty  about  the  right  of  suwes-  ^•/^T^f'j^ 
won,  is  in  monarchy:   and  the  difficulty  ariseth riRht to ai.. 
from  this,  that  at  first  sight,  it  is  not  manifest  who  iuwe^wL 
is  to  appoint  the  successor;  nor  many  times,  who 
it  It  whom  he  hath  up]>ointed.     For  in  both  these 
caws,  there  is  required  a  more  exact  ratiocination, 
than  every  man  is  accustomed  to  use.     As  to  the 
<)iHstion,   who  shall  apfioiut  the  successor,  of  a 
monardi  that  hath  the  sovereign  authority ;  that  ia 
to  say,  who  shall  determine  of  the  right  of  iidicrit- 
ai»ce,  (for  elective  kings  and  princes  have  not  the 
sovereign  power  in  propriety,  but  in  use  only),  we 
are  to  consider,  that  cither  he  that  is  in  possession, 
hw  right  to  dispose  of  the  succession,  or  else  that 
rig^it  is  again  in  the  dissolved  multitude.     For  the 
death  of  him  that  hath  the  sovereign  power  in  pro- 
priety, leaves  the  multitude  without  any  sovereign 
at  all ;  that  is,  without  any  representative  in  whom 
they  should  be  united,  and  be  capable  of  doing  any 
one  acHon  at  all :  and  therefore  they  arc  incapable 
«f  election  of  any  new  monarch ;  every  man  having 
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equal  right  to  submit  bimself  to  sucb  as  lie  thinks 
best  able  to  protect  him;  or  if  he  can,  protect 
himself  by  his  own  sword ;  which  i»  a  returu  to 
confusion,  and  to  the  condition  of  a  war  of  every 
man  against  even'  man,  contrary  to  the  end  for 
which  monarchy  had  its  first  institution.  There- 
fore it  is  manifest,  that  by  the  institution  of  mo- 
narchy, the  disposing  of  the  successor,  is  always 
left  to  the  judgment  and  will  of  the  present 
possessor. 

And  for  the  question,  which  may  arise  some- 
times, who  it  is  that  tlie  monarch  in  puasession, 
hath  desired  to  the  succession  and  inheritance  of 
bis  power  ;  it  is  determined  by  his  express  words, 
and  testimient ;  or  by  ntlier  taiMt  signs  sufficient. 

By  express  words,  or  testament,  when  it  is 
declared  by  him  in  hia  lifetime,  viva  voce^  or  by  wri- 
ting ;  as  t]ie  first  emperors  of  Rome  declared  who 
should  be  their  heirs.  For  the  word  heir  does  not 
of  itself  imply  the  children,  or  nearest  kindred  of 
a  man  ;  but  whomsoever  a  man  shall  any  way  de- 
clare, he  would  have  to  succeed  him  in  his  estate. 
If  therefore  a  monarch  declare  expressly,  that  such 
a  man  shall  be  his  heir,  either  by  word  or  writing, 
then  is  that  man  immediately  after  the  decease  of 
his  predecessor,  in%*ested  in  the  right  of  being 
monarch. 

Btit  where  testament,  and  express  words  are 
wanting,  other  natural  signs  of  die  will  ore  to  be 
followed  :  whereof  tlie  one  is  custom.  And  there- 
fore where  the  custom  is,  that  the  next  of  ku;drcd 
^absolutely  succeedeth,  there  also  the  next  of  kin- 
hath  right  to  the  succession  ;  fur  that,  if  the 
of  him  that  wae  in  possession  liad  been  other- 
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,  bp  mieht  easily  have  declared  the  same  in  bi? 
Ufe-tinie.  And  likewise  where  the  custom  is,  tliat 
the  next  of  the  male  kindred  suec^edetli,  there 
ilw  the  right  of  snceession  is  in  the  next  of  the 
kindred  male,  for  the  same  reason.  And  so  it  is 
if  the  ciifttom  were  to  advance  the  female.  For 
whatsoever  custom  a  man  may  hy  a  word  (control, 
and  does  not,  it  is  a  natural  sign  he  would  have 
that  custom  stand. 

But  where  neither  custom,  nor  testament  hath 
preceded,  there  it  is  to  be  understood,  first,  that  a 
Bwiarch's  will  is,  that  the  govcmmeut  remain 
Uoiuurchical ;  because  he  hath  ap]>roved  that 
^erament  in  himself.  Secondly,  that  a  child  of 
his  own,  male,  or  female,  be  preferred  before  any 
other ;  becau.se  men  are  presumed  to  Iw  more  in- 
chiied  by  nature,  to  advance  their  own  children, 
than  the  children  of  other  men  ;  and  of  their  own, 
rather  a  male  than  a  female ;  because  men,  are 
naturally  fitter  than  women,  for  actions  of  labour 
iikI  danger.  Thirdly,  where  his  own  issue  faileth, 
nther  B  brother  tlwui  a  stranger  ;  and  so  still  the 
Marer  in  blood,  rather  than  the  more  remote  ;  be- 
PMse  it  is  always  presumed  that  the  nearer  of  kin, 
Btlie  nearer  in  affection  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
tnan  receives  always,  by  refle*Hion,  the  most  honour 
from  t]ie  greatness  of  his  nearest  kindred. 

But  if  it  be  lawful  for  a  monarch  to  dispaie  of 
the  suceesKion  by  words  of  euutraet,  or  testament, 
men  may  perhaps  object  a  g:reat  inconvenience: 
for  he  may  sell,  or  give  his  ri^ht  of  governing  to  a 
stranger ;  which,  because  strangers,  that  is,  men 
not  used  ti>  live  under  tlie  same  government,  nor 
speaking  the  same  language,  do  commonly  under- 
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I'.ART  II.    value  one  another,  may  tuni  to  the  oppression  of 
^  '''■    .    his  subjects ;  which  is  indeed  a  great  iucoiivem- 


To  Ji.i.™-  uf   eiicti :  bm,  it  procecdeth  not  necessarily  from  tlte 

tat  ■uoecwiun,        ...  ,  i  i-  \ 

xhtvfh  to  a  subjection  to  a  stranger  g  government,  bat  from  the 
SfJ^noi'*"" uiiskilfulness  of  the  governors,  ignorant  of  the 
xiiiUwAii.  (^^p  rules  of  politics.  And  therefore  tlie  Romans 
when  they  ha<I  subdued  many  nations,  to  make 
their  government  digestible,  were  w^out  to  take 
away  that  grievance,  as  much  as  they  thought 
necessary,  by  giving  sometimes  to  whole  nations, 
and  sometimes  to  principal  men  of  every  nation 
they  conquered,  not  only  the  privileges,  but  also 
the  name  of  Romans ;  and  took  many  of  them  into 
the  senate,  and  offices  of  charge,  even  in  the  Ro- 
man city.  And  this  was  it  our  most  wise  king, 
king  James,  aimed  at,  in  endeavouring  the  union 
of  his  two  realms  of  England  and  Scotland.  Which 
if  he  could  have  obtained,  had  in  all  likelihood 
prevented  the  civil  wars,  whicli  make  both  those 
kingdoms,  at  this  present,  miserable.  It  is  not 
therefore  any  injury  to  the  people,  for  a  monarch 
to  disjHise  of  the  succession  by  will  ;  though  by  the 
fault  of  many  princes,  it  hath  been  sometimes 
found  inconvenient.  Of  the  lawfulness  of  it,  this 
also  is  an  argument,  that  whatsoever  ineouvenieuc« 
can  arrive  by  givinjc  a  kingdom  to  a  stranger,  may 
arrive  also  by  so  marrying  with  strangers,  as  the 
right  of  succession  may  descend  upon  them :  yet 
this  by  all  men  is  accounted  lawful. 


OK  tlOMlNION   PATRnNAL,  AND   DBSPOTICAL. 

A  COMMONWEALTH  by  acqiihtfton,  is  that,  where 

the  sovereijE:!!  ]>ower  is  acquired  by  force  ;  aiid  it 

is  acquired  by  force,  when  men  singly,  or  many  *  owmmon- 

together  by  plurality  of  voices,  for  fear  of  death,  .cqaUiiioiK 

or  bondin,  do  authorize  all  the  actions  of  that  man, 

or  assembly,  that  hath  their  lives  and  liberty  In  his 

power. 

And  this  kind  of  dominion,   or   sovereignty,  wh^rindinirr. 
liiffcreth  from  sovereipiTity  by  institution,   only  iu  coiumonir»ith 
tius,  that  men  who  oho<)se  their  sovereij^n,  do  it  for  ^'  '"»"*""«'>. 
fHir  of  one  another,  and  not  of  him  whom  they  in- 
stitute :  but  iu  this  case,  they  subject  tliemselves, 
lo  him  they  arc  afraid  of.     In  Inith  cases  they  do 
il  for  fear :  which  is  to  be  noted  by  tlieni,  tlmt 
!d  all  such  covenants,  as  proceed  from  fear  of 
^tat-h  or  violence,  void  :  which  if  it  were  true,  no 
nan,  in  any  kind   of  commonwealth,   could   Iw 
Qbhged  to  obedience.    It  is  true,  that  in  a  common- 
Vtalth  once  instituted,  or  ac()uired,  promises  pro- 
oeei£ng  from  fear  of  death  or  violence,    are  no 
covenants,  nor  obliging,  when  the  thing  promii^ed 
iieontrary  to  the  laws;  but  the  reason  is  not,  be- 
caui«  it  was  made  upon  fear,  but  because  he  that 
promiiieth,  bath  no  right  in  the  thing  promised. 
I,  when  he  may  lawfully  perform,  aiul  doth  not, 
not  the  invalidity  of  tlie  covenant,  tliat  absol- 
him,  hut  the  sentence  of  the  sovereign.  Other- 
wise, whensoever  a  man  lawfully  promiseth,  he  un- 
y  breaketh  :  but  when  the  sovereign,  who  is 
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PART  Ji.  tlie  actor,  acqmtteth  bim,  then  he  is  acquitted  by 
.  ""•  ■  him  that  extorted  the  promise,  as  by  the  author  of 
such  absolution. 
nisrigiiutif  But  the  riirhU,  and  consequences  of  sovereignty, 
Moiy  ill  iwiii.  are  the  same  m  both.  His  jiower  cannot,  without 
his  consent,  be  transferred  to  another  :  he  cannot 
forfeit  it :  he  cannot  be  accused  by  any  of  his  sub- 
jects, of  injury  :  he  cannot  be  punished  by  them  : 
he  is  judge  of  what  is  necesjiary  for  peace ;  niu) 
judge  of  doctrines :  he  is  sole  legblator  ;  and  su- 
preme jud^e  of  controversies ;  and  of  the  times, 
and  occ4isions  of  war,  and  peace  :  to  him  it  belong- 
eth  to  choose  magistrates,  counsellors,  command- 
ers, and  all  other  officers,  and  ministers ;  and  to 
determine  of  rewards,  and  punishments,  honour, 
ftud  order.  The  reasons  whereof,  arc  the  same 
ivhich  are  alleged  in  the  precedent  chapter,  for 
the  same  rights,  and  consequences  of  sovereignty 
by  institution. 

Dominion  is  ac<iuired  two  ways;  by  E^eneration, 
and  by  conquest.  The  right  of  dominiou  by  gene- 
ration, is  that,  which  the  parent  hatli  over  hi^ 
children  ;  and  is  called  paternal.  And  is  not  so 
derived  from  the  generation,  as  if  therefore  the 
parent  had  dominion  over  his  child  because  he 
begat  him ;  but  from  the  child's  consent,  either 
express,  or  by  other  sufficient  argument*  declared. 
Fur  as  to  the  getienitiou,  (lod  hath  nnlniiied  t(i  man 
a  lielper  ;  and  th^re  be  always  two  that  arc  rqnally 
parents:  the  dominion  therefore  over  the  ohUd. 
sliould  belong  etpially  to  butli;  and  li^  fi 

iiubjec-t  to  both,  which  U  i'   '    -'' '  >i\ 

can  obey  two  m''''''*rsj      \i 
attributed  tlie  <i<   . 


■llniucd. 


No!  by  ^pnc- 
mliun,  tint  liy 
CUD  met  i 
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of  the  more  excellent  sex ;  they  raisrcckou  in  it,  part  ir. 
For  there  is  not  always  that  difference  of  strenetth,  ^  ■'^i 
OP  prudence  between  the  man  and  the  woinnn,  as 
that  the  right  cau  be  determined  without  war.  In 
oomm  on  wealths,  this  controversy  is  decided  by  the 
civil  law ;  and  for  the  most  part,  but  not  always, 
the  sentence  is  iu  favour  of  the  father  ;  because  for 
the  most  part  commonwealths  have  been  erected 
by  the  fatlicrs,  not  by  the  mothers  of  ftimilies. 
But  the  question  licth  now  in  the  state  of  mere 
nature ;  where  there  are  supposed  no  laws  of  matri- 
mony ;  no  laws  for  the  education  of  children  ;  but 
the  law  of  nature,  and  the  natural  inclination  of 
the  f*exe8,  one  to  another,  and  to  their  children. 
In  this  condition  of  mere  nature,  either  the  parents 
between  themselves  dispose  of  the  dominion  over 
the  child  by  contract ;  or  do  not  dispose  thereof  at 
all.  If  they  tlispose  there<tf,  the  rijrht  passeth  ac- 
cording: to  tlie  contrnct.  We  find  in  history  tliat 
the  Amazons  contracted  with  the  men  of  the  neigh- 
bonring  countries,  to  whom  they  had  recourse  for 
i««ue,  that  the  issue  male  should  be  sent  back,  but 
the  female  remain  with  themselves :  so  that  the 
duminion  of  the  females  was  in  the  mother. 

If  there  be  no  contract,  the  dominion  is  in  theOr«iiiciUi.tii 

mother.    For  in  the  condition  of  mere  nature, 

where  lliere  iu^:  no  matriimnujJ  laws,  it  cannot  be 

known  who  is  the  father,  uuless  it  be  decbired  by 

Ute  mother :  and  therefore  the  right  of  dominion 

i     i    -ill  dependeth  on  her  will,  and  is  conse- 

\_"  in,  seeing  the  infant  is  first  in 

■    »-.  ■  .      I  1 1  lother,  so  as  she  may  either 

it ;  if  she  nourish  it,  it  owcth 

r ;  and  is  therefore  obliged  to 
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obey  her,  rather  than  any  other ;  and  by  conse- 
quence the  domiDion  over  it  is  hers.  But  if  she 
expose  it,  and  another  find  and  nonrish  it,  the 
dominion  is  in  him  that  nonrisheth  it.  For  it 
ought  to  obey  him  by  t\'hoai  it  is  presented ;  be- 
cause preservation  of  life  beinjj  the  end,  for  which 
one  man  becomes  subject  to  another,  every  man  is 
supposed  to  promise  obedience,  to  him,  in  whose 
power  it  is  to  save,  or  destroy  him. 

If  the  mother  be  the  father's  subject,  the  child, 
is  in  the  father's  power ;  and  if  the  father  l>e  the 
mother's  subject-,  as  when  a  sovereign  queen  mar- 
rieth  one  of  her  subjects,  the  child  is  subject  to  the 
mother  ;  becaiuse  the  father  also  is  her  subject. 

If  a  man  mid  woman,  monarchs  of  two  several 
kingdoms,  have  a  cliild,  and  contract  concerning 
who  shall  have  tlie  dominion  of  him,  the  rijs:ht  of 
the  doniiuion  pa:iseth  by  the  contract.  If  they  con- 
tract not,  the  dominion  foUowelh  the  dominion  of 
the  place  of  his  residence.  For  the  sovereign  of  each 
country  bath  dominion  over  all  that  reside  therein. 

He  that  hath  the  dominion  over  the  child,  hath 
dominion  also  over  the  children  of  the  chihl ;  ajid 
over  their  children's  children.  For  he  that  hath 
dominion  over  the  person  of  a  man,  hath  dominion 
over  all  that  is  his }  without  which,  dominion  were 
but  a  title,  without  the  effect. 

Tlie  rijriit  of  succession  to  {Kitenial  dominion, 
proeeedeth  in  the  sjime  manner,  a»  doth  the  right 
of  succession  of  monarchy  ;  of  which  I  have  already 
sufficiently  spoken  in  the  precedent  chapter. 
'  Dominion  acquired  by  cpnquest,  or  victory  iii 
war,  is  that  which  some  writers  call  uespotical, 
from  dtirn-orric,  which  siguitieth  a  iordf  or  master; 
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tod  IS  the  domiuiou  of  the  master  over  his  servant. 
And  this  doouDion  is  then  acquired  to  the  victor, 
when  the  vanquisbed,  to  avoid  the  present  stroke 
of  death,  coverantcth  either  in  express  words,  or 
by  other  Bufficient  signs  of  the  will,  that  so  long  aa 
bi'i  life,  and  the  liberty  of  his  body  is  allowed  him, 
the  victor  shall  have  the  use  thereof,  at  his  plea- 
sure.   And  after  such  covenant  made,  the  van- 
quished is  a  SERVANT,  and  not  before ;  for  by  the 
word  serrant,  whether  it  be  derived  fmm  xerrirPy 
to  scr\'e,  or  from  nercare^  to  save,  which  I  h"ave  to 
grunmarians  to  disjiute,  is  not  meant  a  captive, 
which  is  kept  in  prison,  or  bonds,  till  the  owner  of 
him  that  took  him,  or  bought  him  of  one  that  did, 
duD  consider  what  to  do  with  him  :  for  such  men, 
atmmonty  called  slaves,  have  no  obligation  at  all ; 
Imt  may  break  their  bonds,  or  the  prison  ;  and  kill, 
orcarry  away  captive  their  master,  justly  :  but  one, 
that  bein^  taken,  hath  corporal  liberty  allowed  him ; 
and  upon  promise  not  to  run  away,  nor  to  do  \io- 
lence  to  his  master,  is  trusted  by  him. 

It  is  not  therefore  the  victory,  that  jfiveth  the  Not  by  the  rfe. 
right  of  dominion  over  the  vanquished,  but  his  own  coIUm.  J  iha, 
meiiant.     Nor  is  he  obliged  because  he  is  con-  ""•»"'»''"'■ 
qaered;  that  is  to  say,  beaten,  and  taken,  or  put 
^flight ;  but  because  he  cometh  in,  and  submittcth 
to  the  victor ;  nor  is  the  victor  oblij^ed  by  aji 
enemy's  rendering  himself,  without  promise  of  life, 
to  spare  him  for  this  his  yielding  to  discretion ; 
which  obliges  not  the  victor  longer,  than  in  his  own 
discretion  he  shall  thiidc  fit. 

Aud  that  which  men  do,  when  they  demand,  as 
it  is  now  called,  quarter^  which  the  CJrceks  called 
Zv^io,  faking  aiivfj  is  to  evade  the  present  fury 
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of  the  victor,  by  submission,  and  to  compound  ftir 

their  life,  with  ransom^  or  sen  ice :  and  therefore 

Kotfajtibrtiohe  that  hath  quarter,  hath  not  his  life  given,  but 

Ew«m  or  the  deferred  till  farther  delilwration ;  for  it  is  not  a 

v«u|,mhcj.     yielding  0,1  condition  of  life,  but  to  discretion.  And 

then  only  is  his  life  in  setnirity,  and  his  servipe  due, 

when  the  victor  hath  trusted  him  with  his  corporal 

liberty.     For  slaves  that  work   in   prisons;    or 

fetters,  do  it  not  of  duty,  but  to  avoid  the  cruelty 

of  their  task-masters. 

The  master  of  the  servant,  is  master  also  of  all 
he  hath  :  and  may  exact  the  usw  thereof:  that  is  to 
say,  of  his  gntxk,  of  his  labour,  of  his  servants,  and 
of  his  children,  as  often  as  he  shall  think  fit.  For 
he  holdetli  his  life  of  his  ma.ster,  by  the  coveimnt 
of  obedience  ;  that  is,  of  owTimg,  and  authorizing 
whatsoever  the  master  shall  do.  And  in  case  the 
ma-ster,  if  he  refuse,  kill  him,  or  cast  him  into 
bonds,  or  otherwise  punish  him  for  his  disobedi- 
ence, he  is  himself  the  author  of  the  same :  and 
cannot  a<reu&e  him  of  injury. 

In  sum,  the  rights  mid  consequences  of  both 
jHtterntil  and  despotical  dominiou,  are  the  very 
same  with  those  of  a  sovereign  by  institution  ;  and 
for  the  same  reasons  :  which  reitsons  are  set  dovm 
in  the  precedent  chapter.  So  that  for  a  man  that 
is  monarch  of  divers  nations,  whereof  he  Imth,  in 
one  the  sovereignty  by  institution  of  the  people  va--' 
sembled,  and  in  another  by  conquest,  that  is  by  the 
milimissiou  of  each  particnilar,  to  avoid  death  or 
bonds ;  to  demand  of  one  nation  more  than  of  the 
other,  from  the  title  of  conquest,  as  being  a  con- 
quered nation,  is  an  act  of  ignorance  of  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  ;  for  the  sovereign  is  absolute  over 
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Inth  alike  ;  or  els*'  ther«  is  no  fiovi-mpriity  at  all ; 
widso  every  man  may  lawfully  protect  himself,  if 
k  cau,  with  hU  uwu  sword,  which  is  the  condition 
af  wiir. 

By  ihis  it  appears ;  that  a  great  family,  if  it  be 
not  part  of  some  commonwealth,  is  of  itself,  as  to 
th«  rights  of  sovereijjiity,  a  little  monarchy:  whe- 
ther that  family  consist  of  a  man  and  his  children ; 
or  (tfa  man  and  hh  servants  -,  or  of  a  man,  and  his 
chiWreu,  and  servants  together :  wherein  the  fa^ 
iberor  master  Ls  the  sovereign.  But  yet  a  family 
is  uot  properly  a  commonwealth  ;  unless  it  be  of 
that  power  by  its  own  nnraber,  or  by  other  oppor- 
luaities,  as  uot  to  be  subdued  without  the  hazard 
of  war.  b'or  where  a  number  of  men  are  maiii- 
fcadf  too  weak  to  defend  themselves  united,  every 
ooe  may  use  Ids  own  reason  in  dme  of  dant^r,  to 
iave  his  own  life,  either  by  flight,  or  by  submission 
to  the  enemy,  as  he  shall  tliink  best ;  in  the  same 
maoner  as  a  very  small  company  of  soldiers,  sur- 
prised by  au  army,  may  cast  down  their  arms,  aud 
demnnd  quarter,  or  run  away,  rather  than  be  put 
to  the  sword.  i\nd  thus  much  shall  suliioe,  eon- 
nrmiig  what  I  find  by  speculation,  and  deduction, 
ofnovereigu  rights,  from  the  nature,  need,  and  de- 
S^.-*  of  men,  in  erectiiiy;  of  c^ommon wealths,  and 
inttting  themselves  under  monarchs,  or  assemblies, 
entrusted  with  power  enough  for  their  protection. 
Let  us  now  consider  what  the  Scripture  teacheth 
i«  the  same  point.  To  Moses,  the  (children  of 
Iitrael  say  thus:  Speak  thou  to  us,  and  we  will 
hear  thee ;  but  iH  not  God  speak  to  us,  (est  we 
die.  (Exod.  xx.  19.)  This  is  absolute  obedience 
to  Mosefi.     Concerning  the  right  of  kings,  God 
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The  rij-hwof 
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himself  by  the  mouth  of  Samuel,  saith,  ( I  Sam.  viii. 
U,  12,  &c.)   Thh  shall  be  the  right  of  the  khfr 
The  rifbi*  (if   you  wUl  hate  to  reign  over  you.     He  shall  fake 
SftipiiicJ.    "'  your  sotigy  and  set  them  to  drive  hix  rhariot»y  and 
to  be  htJt  horsemen  J  and  to  run  before  his  chariots  ; 
and  gather  in  his  huriiest ;  ami  to  make  hi»  en- 
gines of  war,  and  instruments  of  his  chariots ; 
and  shall  take  your  daughters  fa  make  perfnines, 
to  be  his  cooks,  and  bakers.     He  shall  take  your 
JieldSy  your  tine-yards,  and  your  olive-yards^  and 
gipe   them   to  his  servants.     He  shall  take  the 
tithe  if  your  corn  and  icine,  and  gice  it  to  the 
men  of  his  chamber,  and  to  his  other  servants. 
He  shall  take  your  man-serrmits,  ami  your  maid- 
serranfs,  and  the  choice  of  your  youth,  and  employ 
flicm  in  his  business.     He  shall  take  the  tithe  of 
yourjiocks  ;  and  you  shall  he  his  servants.     Thi* 
is  absolute  power,  and  summed  up  in  the  lost  words, 
you  shall  be  his  servants.     Again,  when  the  peo- 
j)Ie  heard  what  jMiwer  thf  Ir  king  was  to  have,  yet 
they  consented  thereto,  and  say  thus,  {verse  10) 
we  will  be  as  all  other  nations,  and  our  king  shall 
judge  our  causes,  and  go  before  us,  to  conduct 
our  tears.     Here  is  confirmed  the  rlglit  that  sove- 
reigns have,  both  to  the  militia^  and  to  b\\  judica- 
ture ;  iu  which  is  contained  as  absolute  power,  as 
one  man  can  jyosslbly  transfer  to  another.     Again, 
the  prayer  of  king  Solomon  to  God,  was  this  ( 1 
KingSf  iii,  9) :  Git:e  to  thy  servant  understanding, 
fo  judge  thy  people y  and  to  discern  between  good 
and  rril.     U  bcLi  <   i  !'    tlicrefore  to  the  si)vereign 
to  b**  '"//"■''-  :iiii!        I      -.■rihi*  fjm  niles  of  discern- 
ing u  :tre  laws  ;  and 
ihervlnn*  in   i  wer.     Saul, 
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be  life  of  David ;  yet  when  it  was  in  his    part 
jwiwer  to  slay  Saul,  nnd  his  servimts  would  have    ^  *°- 


n. 


ddue  it,  David  forbad  tbem,  saying,  ( 1  Sam.  xxiv.  6)  ni«  nghu  of 
God  forbid  I  ihovhl  do  such  an  act  afrmmt  my  Ul^tptu  ' 
Urd,  the  anointed  of  God.     For  obedience  of  ser- 
nntx  St.  Paid  saith  :  {Vol.  iii.  2'2)   Serranfs  obey 
your  masters  in  ail  tilings;   and,   (Col.  iii.  20) 
children  oliey  your  pareafji  in  nil  t/ttngx.     There 
h  simple  obedience  in  those  that  are   subject  to 
palemal,  or  despotical  dominion.     Again,  {iMatt. 
xxiil  a,  3)  T/ie  Scrilje.t  and  Pharittet-n  sit  in  Moses' 
(hair,  nnd  tlwrefore  all  that  they  shall  hid  you 
ohierte,  that  obserce  and  do.     Tliere  again  is  sim- 
plf' ohodjcnce.     And  St.  Paid,  (Titus  iii,  2)  IVarn 
ikem  that  tliry  suhject  themselves  to  princes,  and 
t9  those  that  are  in  authority,  and  obey  them. 
This  obedience  is  also  simple.     Lastly,  our  Saviour 
iflmaelf  neknowledges,  that  men  ought  to  pay  such 
t«e«  as  are  by  kings  imposed,  where  he  says,  give 
taCtesor  that  trhlch  is   CUrsar's;  and  paid  such 
law*  himself.     And  that  the  king's  word,  is  suffi- 
omt  to  take  anything  from  any  subject,  when 
liure  is  need ;  and  that  the  king  is  judge  of  that 
Med:  for  he  himself,  as  king  of  the  Jews,  com- 
nauded  bis  disciples  to  take  the  as.s,  and  ass's  colt 
to  carry  him  into  Jenisalem,  saying,  (Mafth.  xxi. 
2,3)  Go  into  the  village  over  against  yon,  and  you 
tktll  fnd  a  she  ass  tied,  and  her  colt  with  her, 
wtic  them,  and  bring  them  to  me.     And  '{f  any 
SHIR  ash  you,  trhat  you  mean  by  it,  say  the  Lord 
hath  need  of  them :  and  they  will  let  them  go. 
TTiey  will  not  ask  whether  his  necessity  be  a  suffi- 
cient title ;  nor  whether  he  be  judge  of  that  uet-es- 
slty ;  but  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  llie  Lord. 
VOL.  in.  o 
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To  these  places  may  be  added  also  that  of 
GenexiSf  (iii.  3)  Ye  shall  he  ax  ffor/jt,  hiowiHg 
goofl  and  rril.  And  {rer»e  II)  fV/io  told  thee 
that  thou  wast  nahed?  haxt  thou  eaten  of  the  tree, 
of  which  I  commanded  thee  than  shouldest  not 
eat  f  For  the  co^iznnce  or  judicature  of  good 
and  c'PiV,  bein^  forbidden  by  the  name  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  as  a  trial  of  Adam's  obe- 
dience ;  the  devil  to  inflame  the  ambition  of  the 
woman,  to  whom  that  fruit  already  seemed  bean- 
tiftil,  told  her  that  by  tasting  it,  they  should  be  a? 
giwis,  knowing  ^oor/ and  ^Tf/.  WTiereujKHi  having 
both  eaten,  they  did  indeed  take  upon  them  God's 
office,  which  is  judicature  of  pood  and  evil ;  but 
acquired  no  new  ability  to  distinguish  between 
them  arijE^ht.  And  whereas  it  in  said,  that  having 
eaten,  they  saw  they  were  naked  :  no  man  hath  so 
interpreted  that  place,  as  if  they  had  been  formerly 
blind,  and  saw  not  their  own  skins :  the  meauing^ 
is  plain,  that  it  was  then  they  first  judged  their 
nakedness,  wherein  it  was  God's  will  to  create 
them,  to  be  uncomely ;  and  by  being  ashaiued, 
did  tacitly  (-ensure  (iod  himself.  And  thereupon 
God  saith;  Hast  thou  eaten^  ^"c.  as  if  he  should  say, 
doest  thou  that  owest  me  obedience,  take  upon 
thee  to  judge  of  ray  eominandmeuts  ?  Whereby  it 
is  clearly,  though  allegorically,  signified,  that  the 
commands  of  them  that  have  the  right  to  command, 
are  not  by  their  subjects  to  be  censured,  nor 
disputed. 

So  that  it  appearcth  plainly,  tn  my  undenjtand- 


SoTcrotgn 

nnittr  ought  ,11-  1    c-      *  i 

iDaiiwmuion-ing,   both   from   reason,  and  ocnpture^  that 
abidute.        sovereign  power,  whether  pia 


monarchy,  or  in  one  astsem 
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lar,  and  aristdcrntiral  oammoiiwenlths,  in  ns  le^nt,    part  ii. 

u  possibly  men  can  b?  imagined  to  make  it.    And        ^- 

tbougb  of  so  uulimited  a  power,  meu  may  fancy  so.crcign 

many  evil  consequences,  yet  the  conseqnencps  of!^^c^^*„ 

the  want  of  it,  whi('h  i»  peqietiml  war  of  every  man  "^,'||",**'  ** 

^piinst  bis  nci^rbbour,  are  much  worse.     The  con- 

fvtion  of  mail  in  this  life  shall  never  l>e  without  in- 

touvenieuces;  bnt  there  Lappeneth  in  uocoinmon- 

wealtb  any  great  inconvenience,  but  wliat  proceeds 

from  the  subject's  disobedience,   and   breach    of 

thos*  coveuaiits,  from  which  tlie  commonwealth 

httb  its  bcuig.    And  whosoever  thinking  sovcv 

reiom  ]»ower  too  Rreat,  will  seek  to  make  it  lejo, 

niMt  subject  himself,  to  the  power,  tliat  can  limit 

if;  that  is  to  say,  to  a  j^reater. 

The  greatest  objection  is,  that  of  the  practice ; 

when  men  ask,  where,  and  when,  such  ])ower  has 

by  subjects  l)een  juiknuwlcdired.     But  one  may  ask 

ibcrn  a^in,  when,  or  where  has  there  been  a  kiug- 

tiom  lonp  free  from  sedition  and  civil  war.     In 

Aose  nations,  whose  commonwealths  have  been 

kllIp-U^■ed,  and  not  been  destroyed  bnt  by  foreign 

WW,  the  subjects  never  did  dispute  of  the  sove- 

nm  power.     But  howsoever,  an  argument  from 

the  practice  of  men,  that  have  not  sifted  to  the 

bottom,  and  with  exact  reason  weighed  the  causes, 

aid  nature  of  cummonwejdths,  and  suffer  daily 

tinw  miseries,  that  proceed  from  the  i^iorance 

Uiereof,  is  invalid.     For  though  in  all  iilnees  nf  the 

world,   men  should  lay   the  foundation    of  their 

iumses  on  the  sand,  it  cotild  not  thence  be  inferred, 

ihat  sn  it  onght  to  be.     The  skill  of  nuiking,  and 

maintaining  commonwealths,  eonsistetli  in  certain 

ntks.  Bit  doth  arithmetic  and  geometr}' :  not.  as 
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PART  H.    tennis-play,  on  practice  only :  which  rules,  neither 

^: .    poor  men  have  the  leisure,  nor  men  that  have  had 

the  leisure,  have  hitherto  had  the  curiosity,  or  the 
method  to  iiud  out. 
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OF  THE  LIBERTY  OF  SUBJ£CT13. 

lywiiat.  Liberty,  or  frf-kdom,  si^iiifieth,  pro|>erly,  the 
absence  of  opposition  ;  by  opposition,  I  mean  fx- 
tenml  impediments  of  motion  ;  and  may  be  a]>piied 
no  less  to  irrational,  and  inanimate  creatures,  than 
to  rational.  For  whatsoever  is  so  tied,  or  envi- 
roned, as  it  cannot  move  but  within  a  certain 
space,  whicli  space  is  determined  by  the  opposition 
of  some  externiU  body,  we  say  it  hath  not  liberty  to 
^  further.  And  so  of  all  living?  creatures,  whilst 
they  are  imprisoned,  or  restrained,  with  walls,  or 
chains ;  and  of  the  water  whilst  it  is  kept  in  by 
banks,  or  vessels,  that  otherwise  would  si)read 
itself  into  a  larger  space,  we  use  to  say,  they  are 
not  at  liht^rty,  to  niovf  in  such  miunier,  as  without 
those  external  im])ediments  they  would.  But  when 
the  impediment  of  motion,  is  in  the  constitution  of 
the  thin^  itself,  we  use  not  to  say ;  it  wants  the 
liberty  ;  but  tlie  jM)wer  to  move ;  as  when  a  stone 
lieth  still,  or  a  man  is  fastened  to  his  bed  by 
sickness. 

And  aocordine  to   this  proper,   and  generally 

received  meaning  of  the  word,  a  prekman,  is  he, 

Ihttt  in  those  thinf^s,  which  kif  his  strength  and 

•4vU  he  is  ahU  to  do,  is  not  hindered  to  do  what  he 
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has  a  wiii  to.  But  when  the  words  free^  and  partii. 
Whtriff.  nre  applied  to  any  thin^  but  bodies^  they  .  ^|-  . 
»re  abused ;  for  that  which  is  not  subject  to  motion, 
is  not  subject  to  im])ediinent :  and  therefore,  when 
it  is  said,  for  example,  the  way  is  free,  no  liberty 
of  the  way  is  signified,  but  of  those  that  walk  hi  it 
without  stop.  And  when  we  say  a  gift  is  free, 
there  is  not  meant  any  liberty  of  the  gift,  but  of 
the  giver,  that  was  not  bound  by  any  law  or  cove- 
nant to  give  it.  So  when  we  speak  freelif,  it  is 
not  the  liberty  of  voice,  or  pro  nuncio tion,  but  of 
tbp  man,  whom  no  law  hath  obliged  to  spenk  other- 
vise  than  he  did.  Lastly,  from  the  use  of  the 
wor<l  Jrec-will.,  no  liberty  can  l)e  inferred  of  the 
nil],  desire,  or  iuelinntiun,  but  the  lilwrty  of  the 
mail:  which  consisteth  in  this,  that  he  fiuds  no 
Mop,  in  doing;  wliai  he  h.'Ls  the  will,  desire,  or  in- 
clination to  do. 

Fear  and  liberty  are  consistent ;  as  when  a  man  ^or  and 
tkroweth  his  goods  into  the  sea  for  fear  the  ship  mDiUunt. 
Aould  snik,  he  doth  it  nevertheless  very  willingly, 
aad  may  refiise  to  do  it  if  lie  will :  it  is  therefore 
tiie  action  of  one  that  wasy'rcf.-  so  a  man  some- 
times pays  bis  debt,  only  Uvcfear  of  imprisonment, 
which  because  nobody  hindered  him  from  detain- 
hA|g,  was  the  action  of  a  man  at  iiberti/.     And 
F^enerally  all  actions  which  men  do  in  cnmmon- 
tiealths,  for  J'ear  of  the  law,  are  actions,  which  the 
doers  bad  liberty  to  omit, 

Libertij,  and  necenxity  are  consistent :  as  in  the  j^*]^^' 
water,  that  hath  not  only  liberty,  but  a  nerejuiiti/ '^"*'"^^- 
o(  descending  by  the  channel ;    so  likewise  in  the 
actions  which  men  volmitarily  do  :  which,  because 
they  pn>ceed  fnun  their  will,  proceed  from  librrty ; 
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and  yet,  because  every  act  of  man's  will,  and  every 
draire,  and  indination  procerdeth  from  some  causr, 
and  tbat  from  another  c^u-se,  in  a  continual  cbaJQ, 
whose  first  link  is  in  the  hand  of  God  the  fin>t  of  all 
caiues,  proceed  from  necetsitjf.     So  that  to  him 
that  cooJd  see  the  conn«Tdon  of  those  rauses,  the 
neeetaitj/   of  all  men's  volmitary   actions,  would 
appear  manifest.     And  therefore  God,  that  sceth, 
and  disposeth  ail  things,  seeth  also  thiit  tlie  liberty 
of  man  in  doine  what  he  will.  Is  accompanied  with 
the  necessity  of  dotiig  that  which  God  will,  and  no 
more,  nor  less.     For  though  men  may  do  many 
thJngK,  which  God  does  not  command,  nor  is  there' 
fore  author  of  them ;  yet  they  can  have  no  passion, 
nor  appetite  to  anything,  of  wliich  ap|>etite  (Jod'ft 
will  is  not  the  cause.     And  did  not  his  will  asssure 
the  necessity  of  man's  will,  and  consequently  of  a>U 
that  on  man's  will  dei>endeth,  the  Uberttf  of  men 
would  he  a  contradiction,  and  im])ediment  tu  the 
omnipotence  and  Uiterty  of  God.     And  tliiK  »hill 
sofiice,  as  to  the  matter  in  hand,  of  that  uatnrtl 
liberty,  which  only  is  jiroperly  called  lilterty. 
But  as  meu,  for  the  attaining;  of  peace,  and  cou* 
OTMwu.  servation  of  themselves   tliercby,   have  made  au 
K  artificial  man,  which  we  call  a  commonwealth;  so 

H  fdiio  Itavc  they  made  artiticial  chains,  called  civ't! 

H  laws,  which  they  themselves,  by  mutual  covenants, 

H  have  fastened  at  one  end,  to  the  Hps  of  tliat  man, 

■  or  assembly,  to  whom  they  have  given  the  sove- 

■  reign  power ;  and  at  the  other  end  to  their  own 
H  ears.     These  bonds,  in  their  own  nature  but  weak. 
H           may  nevertheless  be  made  to  hold,  by  the  danger, 
H  though  not  by  the  difficulty  of  breaking  them. 
^^^  In  relation  to  these  bonds  only  it  is,  that  1 
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now,  of  the  Uberty  of  suhjrrtK.     For  seeing   part  n. 
is nocomnionwealthinthe world. whereinthere    .^  ^*-^. 
Ik  rules  enough  set  dunii,  for  the  regulatiu^ofall  the  LibMirormb- 
Bctiotm,  and  w  orcls  of  men  ;  as  being  a  thinfa;  impos-  I^Jii,^  'tnuv 
«ible:  it  followeth  necessarily,  that  in  all  kinds  of  """""^ 
ictions  by  the  laws  prfeterroitted,  men  have  the 
liberty,  of  doinis;  whnt  their  own  reasons  shall  sufr- 
gttt,  for  the  most  protitn.lile  to  themselves.     For  if 
we  take  liberty  in  the  proper  sense,  for  corporal 
liberty ;  that  is  to  say,  freedom  from  chains  and 
prison ;  it  were  very  absurd  for  men  to  clamour  as 
ihey  do,  for  the  liberty  they  so  manifestly  enjoy. 
Agun,  if  we  take  liberty,  for  an  exemption  from 
Hit,  it  is  it  no  less  ahsnnl,  for  men  to  demand  as 
l«f  do,  that  liberty,  by  which  all  other  men  may 
bemasters  of  their  lives.     And  yet,  as  absurd  as  it 
is,  thJH  is  it  they  demand;  not  knowing  that  the  laws 
we  of  no  power  to  protect  them,  without  a  sword 
in  the  hands  of  a  man,  or  men,  to  eause  those  laws 
to  be  put  in  fxe(!ution.     The  liberty  of  a  subject, 
lielli  therefore  only  in  those  things,  which  in  re- 
gulating their  actions,  the  sorereie^n  hath  pneter- 
liiitted :  sm'h  jls  is  the  liljerty  to  buy,  and  sell,  and 
otberwiiie  contract  with  one  another;  to  choose 
tieirown  abode,  their  own  diet,  their  own  trade 
uf  life,  and  institute  their  children  as  they  them- 
^Ives  think  fit;  and  the  like. 

Nevertheless  we  are  not  to  understand,  that  by 
uch  liberty,  the  sovereign  power  of  life  and  death,  '-■''"•}'.•(  ^ 
t  either  abolished,  ur  limited.     For  it  Inui  been  cuniiou-tiin'iih 
Iready  shown,  that  nothing  the  sovereign  repre- pr^rronL 
mtative  can  do  to  a  subject,   on  whnt  pretence  """""S*"- 
ever,  can  properly  be  called  injustice,  or  injury  ; 
noose  every  Kubjeet  is  author  of  every  act  tlie 
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sovereign  doth  ;  so  that  he  never  wantcth  right  to 
auythiu^j  othenvtse,  than  as  he  himself  is  the  sub- 
lA««y "'      ject  of  God,  and  bound  thereby  to  observe  the  laws 

(lie  •ufcuect        '  ,       ,      .  ,.  .      ■  1     1      1        - 

contiiieuiwttii  of  nature.  ^Vnd  therctorc  it  may,  and  doth  often 
powJ^'oMhu  happen  in  eommouwealtlis,  lliat  a  subject  may  be 
M»ere«gii,  pyj^  ^  death,  by  tlie  command  of  the  sovereifj^n 
power;  and  yet  neither  do  the  other  wrong:  as 
when  Jephtha  caused  his  dauf^hter  to  be  sacrificed  : 
in  which,  and  the  like  cases,  he  that  so  dieth,  had 
liberty  to  do  the  action,  for  which  he  is  neverthe- 
less, without  injurj'  put  to  dehth.  And  the  some 
holdeth  also  in  a  sovereipm  prince,  that  puttelh  to 
death  an  innocent  subject.  For  though  the  action 
be  a^iust  the  law  of  nature,  as  being  contrary  to 
equity,  as  was  the  killing  of  Uriah,  by  David  ;  yet 
It  was  not  an  injury  to  Uriah,  bat  to  God.  Not  to 
Uriah,  because  the  right  to  do  what  he  pleased 
was  g^veu  him  by  Uriah  himself:  and  yet  to  God, 
because  David  was  God's  subject,  and  prohibite<l 
all  iniquity  by  the  law  of  nature :  which  distinc- 
tion, Dax-id  himself,  when  he  repented  the  fact, 
evidently  confirmed,  saying,  To  thee  onfy  hare 
I  Kinrted.  In  the  same  manner,  the  people  of 
Athens,  when  they  banished  the  most  potent  of 
their  commonwealth  for  ten  years,  thought  they 
committed  no  injustice  ;  and  yet  they  never  ques- 
tioned what  crime  he  had  done  ;  but  what  hurt  he 
would  (Ici -.  nay  they  (commanded  the  bauisbnient 
of  they  knt^w  not  whom  ;  and  every  citizen  bringing 
his  oystershell  into  the  market  place,  wTitten  with 
the  name  of  him  lie  desired  should  be  banished, 
without  actually  accusini;  him,  sometimefi  banished 
an  Aristidcs,  for  his  re]mtation  i 
times  a  scurrilous  jeste 
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^Ett  of  it.    And  yet  a  man  cannot  say,  the  sovereign    part  h. 
people  of  Athens  wanted  right  to  banish  them  ;  or        ^*- 
an  Athenian  the  liberty  to  jest,  or  to  be  just. 

Thf  lilwrty,  whereof  there  is  s«  frequent  andTiieUhcny 
honourable  mention,  in  the  histories,  and  philo- |,n.'iir,T.''th« 
snphy  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  in  y^'Sgm-.  To'i 
the  writinjiT5,  and  discourse  of  those  tlmt  from  them  "fi'ri'nicuwn. 
hare  received  all  their  learninii;  iu  the  polities,  is  not 
the  liberty  of  particular  men  ;  but  the  liberty  of  the 
commonwealth  :  which  is  the  same  with  that  which 
every  man  then  should  have,  if  there  were  no  civil 
laws,  nnr  commonwealth  at  all.  And  the  effects 
of  it  also  be  the  sfarae.  For  as  amonj^st  masterless 
men,  there  is  perpetual  war,  of  every  man  against 
his  uei£rhl)uur ;  no  inheritance,  to  transmit  to  the 
son,  nor  to  exjiect  from  the  father ;  no  propriety  of 
goods,  or  lands :  no  security ;  but  a  full  and  abso- 
lute liberty  in  e^'ery  particular  man  :  so  in  states, 
and  commonwealths  not  dependent  on  one  iiuother, 
i^rery  commonwealth,  not  ever>-  man,  has  an  abso- 
lute liberty,  to  do  what  it  shall  judg:e,  that  is  to  say, 
ffhat  that  man,  or  assembly  that  re]>resenteth  it, 
shall  judge  most  conducing  to  their  benefit.  But 
iritbal,  they  live  in  the  condition  uf  a  per])etual 
war,  and  upon  the  confines  of  battle,  with  their 
frontiers  armed,  and  cannons  jtlauted  against  their 
neii^hbourKronnd  about.  The  Athenians,  and  Ro- 
mans were  free  ;  that  is,  free  commonwealths  :  not 
tlwt  any  imrticular  men  had  the  liberty  to  resist 
thfir  own  representative  ;  hut  that  their  represen- 
tJiHve  had  the  liberty  to  resist,  or  invade  other  peo- 
pli-  There  ib  written  on  the  turrct^s  of  the  city  of 
^reat  characters  at  this  day,  the  word  LI- 
t  DO  man  can  thence  infer,  that  a  par- 
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tirular  man  liaB  mtire  liberty,  or  immunity  frtnn  the 
Venice  of  the  commonwealth  there,  than  in  Con- 
stUHtinople.  \\Tiether  a  commonwealth  be  mon- 
archicul,  or  |K)[iultir,  the  freedom  is  still  the  stime. 

vereiKM  ■  not  ^^^  ^^  '^^  '*^  ^^y  ^^^^S>  ^^r  men  to  be  deceived, 
of prinu  men.  by  the  spoclous  tiame  of  liberty  ;  and  for  want  of 
ju(i;H;tnpiit  to  distinguish,  mistake  that  for  their  pri- 
vate inheritance,  and  birth-right,  which  is  the  right 
of  the  public  only.  And  when  the  same  error  is 
confirmed  by  the  autliority  of  men  in  reputation  for 
their  writings  on  this  subject,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it 
produce  sedition,  and  change  of  government.  In 
these  western  parts  of  the  world,  we  arc  made  to 
receive  our  opinions  concerning  the  institution,  and 
rights  of  commonwealths,  from  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and  other  men,  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  livii^ 
under  popular  states,  derived  those  rights,  not  from 
the  principles  of  nature,  but  transcribed  them  into 
their  bookp,  out  of  the  practice  of  their  own  com- 
monwealths, which  were  popular ;  as  the  gramma- 
rians describe  the  rules  of  language,  out  of  the 
practice  of  the  time ;  or  tlie  rules  of  iK>etr)-,  out 
of  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  And  because 
the  Athenians  were  taught,  to  keep  them  from  de- 
sire of  c;haiiging  their  government,  that  they  were 
freemen,  and  all  tliat  lived  under  monarchy  were 
slaves ;  tlierefore  Aristotle  puts  it  down  in  his  Po/i- 
iics,(/ib.  6.  cap.  n.)  In  t/ewocraci/,  liberty  is  to 
he  Kupposcd:  for  it  is  commonly  held,  that  no  man 
i«  FKEK  ill  any  otiwr  got'crnment.  And  as  Aristotle ; 
80  Cicero,  and  other  writens  have  grounded  their 
civil  doctrine,  on  the  o])inio[ia  of  the  Romans,  who 
were  taught  to  hate  monarchy,  at  tirst,  by  them  that 
having  deposed  their  $ovcreigD,sharedamongsttliem 
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tiip  sovereignty  of  Home ;  aiid  afterwards  by  their  part  u^j 
niccessorB.  And  by  readine  of  these  Greek,  and  _Ili 
Lfltin  authors,  raeii  from  their  childhood  have  ^rotten 
a  liabit,  under  a  false  show  of  Uberty,  of  favouring 
nunulte,  and  of  Ucentioufi  oontrollhig  the  actions 
of  their  sovereipis,  and  mcsid  of  controlling  those 
tiintrollerit ;  with  the  etfvision  of  so  much  blood,  as 
1  thiuk  t  may  truly  say,  there  was  never  any  tiling 
so  dearly  bought,  as  these  western  partH  have  liought 
the  learning  of  the  Greek  luid  Ijitiii  tongues. 

To  come  now  to  the  particulars  of  the  true  liberty  Liberty  of  iuH. 
of  a  sabject ;  that  is  to  say,  what  are  the  things,  ucuurcd. 
vhich  tliough  nomnianded  by  the  sovereign,  he  nuy 
uevertheletw,  without  injustice,  refuse  to  do  ;  we  arc 
lo  consi<ler,  what  rights  we  pass  away,  when  wc 
Buke  a  commonwealth  ;  or,  which  is  all  one,  what 
liberty  we  deny  ourselves,  by  owning  all  the  actions, 
without  exception,  of  the  man,  or  ass*'mhly  we  moke 
our  sovereign.  For  in  the  act  oi onr  suhmisjiion,  eon- 
MtXcth\>oth.ouroblif((i/ioN,  and onr it berty  ;  which 
must  therefore  be  inferred  by  arguments  taken  from 
thence ;  there  being  no  obligation  on  any  mau, 
which  aiiselh  not  from  some  act  of  his  own  ;  for 
all  men  equally,  are  by  nature  free.  And  because 
'^Aeh  arguments,  must  either  be  drawn  from  the 
express  words,  /  aut/iorhe  all  his  actions,  or  from 
the  intention  of  him  that  hubuiitttth  himself  to  his 
power,  which  intention  is  to  be  miderstood  by  the 
rod  for  which  he  so  submitteth;  the  obligation,  and 
Bbcrty  of  the  subject,  is  to  be  derived,  eitlier  from 
ihow  Wfirds,  or  others  equivalent ;  or  else  from  the 
end  of  the  institution  of  sovereiguty,  namely,  the 
peace  oi  the  subjects  within  themselves,  and  their 
defence  Against  a  common  enemy. 


I 


Snttjeeti  hxn 
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An  not  bound 
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First  therefore,  seeing  sovereipity  by  institntion, 
is  by  covenant  of  every  one  to  every  one ;  and 
sovi'reipity  by  acquisition,  by  covenants  of  the  van- 
quished to  the  victor,  or  child  to  the  parent  ;  it  is 
manifest,  that  every  subject  has  liberty  in  all  those 
things,  tlie  right  whereof  cannot  by  covenant  be 
transferred.  1  have  shefl,ii  before  in  tlie  14th  chap- 
ter, that  covenants,  not  to  defend  a  mans  own  body, 
are  void.     Therefore, 

If  the  sovereig;n  command  a  man,  thoup;h  justly 
condemned,  to  kill,  wound,  or  maim  himself;  or  not 
to  resist  tbot^e  that  assault  him  ;  or  to  abstain  from 
the  nse  of  food,  air,  medicine,  or  any  other  thin^, 
without  which  he  cannot  live  ;  yet  hath  that  man 
the  liberty  to  disobey. 

If  a  man  be  interrogated  by  the  sovereign,  or  his 
anthority,  concerning  a  crime  done  by  himself,  he 
is  not  bound,  without  assurance  of  pardon,  to  con- 
fess it;  because  no  man,  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
same  chapter,  cjin  be  obliged  by  covenant  to  accuse 
himself. 

Aga'm,  the  consent  of  a  subject  to  sovereign  power, 
is  contained  in  thcst;  word.s  f  auf/iorizf,  or  take 
upon  w(?,  ail  his  actioax ;  in  which  there  is  no  re- 
striction at  all,  of  his  own  former  natural  liberty: 
tor  by  allowing  him  to  kiU  me,  \  am  not  bound  to 
kill  myself  when  he  commands  me.  It  is  one  thing 
to  say,  hill  inr,  or  my  fellow,  if  you  pleaxe ;  ano- 
ther thing  to  say,  /  null  kiU  mynelf  or  my  fellaw. 
illoweth  therefore,  that 

o  man  is  bound  by  the  words  themselves,  either 

ill  liimself,  or  any  other  man ;  andcouse<iueutly, 

tlie  obligation  a  man  may  sometimes  have,  upon 

Qoimaand  of  tlie  sovereign  to  execute  any  chui- 
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perous,  or  flisbnmiiirahlp  officie,  depeiuleth  not  on    paht  O. 
the  wonLs  «f  our  submission  ;  but  on  the  iuteution,    .    "•    _ 
which  is  to  be  understood  by  the  end  thereof.  Wlien 
therefore  our  refuKal  to  obey,  frustrates  the  end  for 
which  tbe  sovereignty  was  ordaine<l ;  theii  there  is 
no  liberty  to  refuse  :  othcnvise  there  is. 

L*|ion  this  ground,  a  man  that  is  commanded  as  ^jJI'^l* "j^""* 
«  soldier  to  fight  acainst  the  enemy,  though  his  so-  voiAuuniy 
■vercign  have  right  enough  to  punish  his  rettisal  with 
death,  may  nevertheless  in  many  eases  refuse,  with- 
out injustice  ;  as  when  he  substituteth  a  sufficient 
soldier  in  his  place:  for  in  this  case  he  deserteth  not 
the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  And  there  is 
allowance  to  be  made  for  natural  tiniorousness ;  not 
fflily  to  women,  of  whom  no  such  dangerous  duty  is 
fX^iected,  but  also  to  men  of  femilline^ou^af^^  WTieu 
umies  fight,  there  is  on  one  side,  or  both,  a  running 
■way ;  yet  when  they  do  it  not  out  of  treachery, 
but  fear,  they  are  not  esteemed  to  do  it  unjustly,  but 
dishonourably.  For  the  same  reason,  to  avoid  battle, 
is  not  injustice,  but  cowardice.  But  he  that  in- 
rolleth  himself  a  soldier,  or  talteth  imprest  money, 
^wtuketh  away  the  excuse  of  a  timorous  nature;  and 
^V^  obhged,  not  only  to  go  to  the  battle,  but  also  not 
f  to  run  from  it,  without  his  captain's  leave.  And 
I  when  the  defence  of  tlic  commonwealth,  rcquireth 
^v^  once  the  help  of  all  that  are  able  to  bear  anus, 
^V«^ery  one  is  obliged ;  because  otherwise  the  institu- 
tion of  the  commonwealth,  which  they  have  not  the 
purpose,  or  coiinige  to  preserve,  was  in  vain. 

To  resist  the  sword  of  the  commonwealth,  in  de- ' 
^nce  of  auother  man,  guilty,  or  innocent,  no  man 
ath  lil)erty  ;  because  such  liberty,  takes  away  from 
sovereign,  the  means  of  protecting  us ;  and  is 
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therefore  destructive  of  tlie  very  eflsence  of  govern- 
ment. But  ill  case  a  grreat  mmiy  men  tf^ther,  Iiave 
already  resisted  thv  sovpreign  power  unjustly,  or 
committed  some  capital  crime,  for  which  every  one 
of  them  expectelh  death,  whether  hiive  they  not  the 
liberty  then  to  join  together,  and  a.sKist,  aiul  defeud 
one  another  ?  Certainly  they  have :  for  they  but 
defend  their  lives,  which  the  K^'lty  uian  may  as 
well  do,  as  the  innocent.  There  was  indeed  iiijus*- 
tice  in  the  first  breach  of  their  duty  ;  their  bearing 
of  arros  subsequeut  to  it,  tliou^h  it  be  to  maintain 
what  they  have  done,  is  no  new  unjust  act.  And  if 
it  be  only  to  defend  their  persons,  it  ia  not  unjust 
at  all.  But  the  offer  of  ])ardon  taketh  from  them, 
to  whom  it  is  offered,  the  plea  of  self-defence,  and 
maketli  their  perseverance  in  assisting,  or  defending 
the  rest,  unlawful. 

As  for  other  liberties,  they  depend  on  the  silence 
of  the  law.  In  eases  where  the  sovernija^i  him  pre- 
.ik(iM"of  IL  scribed  no  rule,  there  the  subject  hath  the  liberty 
'*"  to  do,  or  forbear,  according  to  his  own  discretion. 

And  therefore  such  liberty  is  in  some  places  more, 
and  in  some  less  ;  and  in  some  times  more,  in  other 
times  less,  according  as  they  that  have  the  sove- 
reignty shall  tliink  most  convenient.  As  for  example, 
there  was  a  time,  when  in  England  a  man  might 
enter  into  his  own  hmd,  and  dispossess  such  as 
wrongfully  possessed  it,  by  force.  But  in  after- 
times,  that  liberty  of  forcible  entry,  was  taken  away 
by  a  stfltute  mnile,  by  the  king,  in  parliament.  And 
in  some  places  of  the  world,  men  have  the  liberty 
of  many  wives :  in  other  places,  such  liberty  is  not_ 
allowed. 

If  a  subject  have  a  controversy  with  his  sovereign , 


Til*  graitMt 
llbcrtj  or  lab- 
Jccti,  Jcp^ii- 


of  rfebt,  or  of  right  of  possession  of  lands  or  goods,    part  ii. 
or  concerning  any  sen-ire  required  at  his  hands,  or    — ^ — 
fonoeming   any   penalty,  corporal,   or  pecuniary^  j"'*t^'*""' 
^Hindcd  on  a  precedent  law;  he  hath  the  samej«t»,  dcpeo- 
lAert)'  to  6ue  for  his  right,  as  if  it  were  agaiust  a  t\\vn°a  o(  oie 
subject ;  and  before  sueh  judges,  as  are  appointed  ^*'^' 
hy  the  sovereign.      For  seeing  the  sovert^ign  de- 
tnaufleth  by  force  of  a  former  law,  and  not  by  virtne 
of  bis  power;  he  dcclareth  thereby,  that  he  re- 
«|nireth  no  more,  than  shall  appear  to  be  due  by 
that  law.     The  suit  therefore  is  not  contrary  to  the 
■will  of  the  sovereign ;  and  consequeutly  the  subject 
liath  the  liberty  to  demand  the  hearing  of  his  cause ; 
and  sentence,  according  to  that  law.     But  if  he  de- 
mand, or  take  anything  by  pretence  of  his  power; 
there  Heth,  in  that  ciLse,  no  action  of  law  ;  for  all 
that  is  done  liy  him  in  virtue  of  his  power,  is  done 
by  the  authority  of  every  subject,  mid  conscq\iently 
he  that  t)rings  an  action  against  the  sovereign,  brings 
it  aguiiift  himself. 

If  a  monarch,  or  sovereign  assembly,  grant  a 
liherty  to  all,  or  any  of  his  subjects,  which  grant 
Standing,  he  is  disabled  to  provide  for  their  safety, 
the  grant  is  void  ;  unless  he  directly  renouiii-c,  or 
transfer  the  sovereignty  to  another.  For  in  that  he 
might  openly,  if  it  had  been  his  will,  and  lii  plain 
terms;, have  reiionnred, or  transferred  it,  and  did  not; 
it  is  to  be  understood  it  was  not  hi.s  will,  but  tliat 
the  grant  proceeded  from  ignorance  of  the  repug- 
nancy between  such  a  liberty  and  tlie  sovereign 
power:  and  therefore  the  sovereigntyis  still  retained; 
and  consequently  all  those  powers,  which  arc  net^es- 
aary  to  the  exercasing  thereof ;  such  as  are  the  power 
of  war,  and  peace,  of  judicature,  of  appointing 
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PART  11.    officers,  mid  councillors,  of  levying  moue)%  and  the 

—11: .    rest  named  in  the  18th  chapter. 

inwhacc***.      The  oblisration  of  suhifcts  to  the  soverHtn!,  is 

■ubjecis  are  ~  ■'  i 

■btoived  uf  under.stond  to  last  as  lon^,  and  no  lon^r,  thnu  the 
toTLlr  .o!*"*''  power  la.steth,  by  which  he  is  able  to  protect  them. 
For  the  right  men  have  by  nature  to  protect  them- 
selves, when  none  else  can  protect  them,  ciui  by  no 
covenant  be  relinquished.  The  sovereignty  is  the  soul 
of  the  coramonvvenllh  ;  whiirh  once  departed  from 
the  Iwdy,  the  members  do  no  more  receive  their 
motion  from  it.  The  end  of  obedience  is  protec- 
tion ;  which,  wheresoever  a  man  seetli  it,  either  in 
Itis  own,  or  in  another's  sword,  nature  ap]>lieth  his 
obedience  to  it,  and  his  endeavour  to  maintatik  it. 
And  thougjh  sovereignty,  in  the  intention  of  them 
that  make  it,  be  immortal ;  yet  is  it  in  its  own  na- 
ture, not  only  subject  to  violent  death,  by  forei^ 
war  ;  but  also  through  the  ignorance,  and  jiassions 
of  men,  it  hath  in  it,  from  thever)'  institution,  many 
seeds  of  a  natural  mortality,  by  intestine  discord. 

If  a  subject  be  t;iken  prisoner  in  war ;  or  his  ]>er- 
son,  or  his  means  of  life  be  within  the  guards  of  the 
enemy,  and  hath  his  life  and  corporal  liberty  given 
him,  on  condition  to  be  subjent  to  the  victor,  he 
hath  liberty  to  accept  the  condition ;  and  having 
accepted  it,  is  the  subject  of  him  that  took  him ; 
because  he  bad  no  other  way  to  prcsene  himself. 
The  case  is  the  same,  if  he  be  detained  on  the  same 
terms,  in  a  foreign  country.  But  if  a  man  be  held 
in  prison,  or  bonds,  or  is  not  trusted  with  the  liberty 
of  his  body ;  he  cannot  be  understood  to  be  bound 
by  <"ovenant  to  subjection  ;  and  therefore  may,  if 
he  eaiij  make  his  escai>e  by  any  means  whatsoever. 


In  «H«r 

caplitiljr. 


If  a  monarch  shall  relinquish  the  so\'ereigntyj  both    part  II. 
(i)r  himself,  and  his  heirs  ;  his  subjects  return  to  the    ,    '^}  _. 
akolule  liberty  of  nature  ;  because,  thousrh  nature  l" «"» ••"c 
nay  declare  who  are  ms  sons,  and  who  are  tlie  oir  ibe  KOTcrn. 
unrest  of  his  kin;  yet  it  dependetb  on  his  own  iljf,"ci(andhis 
Kill,  as  hath  been  said  in  the  precedent  chapter,  who  '"''''*• 
rfiallbe  his  heir.     If  therefore  he  will  have  no  heir, 
ikere  is  no  sovereignty,  nor  subjection.  Tlie  case  is 
the  saine,  if  he  die  without  known  kindred,  and 
vitbout  declaration  of  his  heir.    For  then  there  can 
no  heir  be  known,  and  consequently  no  subjection 
be  due. 

If  the  sovereign  banish  his  subject;  during  the'^owe-'f 
buushmeut,  he  is  not  subject.  But  he  that  is  sent 
oaa  message,  or  hath  leave  to  travel,  is  still  subjeet; 
b«t  it  is,  by  contract  between  sovereigns,  [lot  by 
firtue  of  the  covenant  of  subjection.  For  whoso- 
ffer  entereth  into  another's  dominion,  is  subject  to 
all  the  laws  thereof ;  unless  he  have  a  privilege  by 
tlie  amity  of  the  sovereigns,  or  by  special  licence. 

If  a  monarch  subdued  by  war,  render  himself '"'*»?"'• 
wibjcct  tothe  Aictor;  his  subjects  are  delivered  from  wndi-tWm- 
their  former  obligation,  and  Iiecome  obliged  to  the  "  ■n'oiiler! 
nctor.     But  if  he  be  held  prisoner,  or  have  not  the 
liberty  of  his  own  body  ;  he  is  not  tinderstood  to 
havegiveu  away  therightof  sovereignty;  and  there- 
fore Lis  subjects  are  obliged  t(»  yield  obedience  to 
the  magistrates  formerly  placed,  governing  not  in 
lltfir  own  name,  but  in  his.     IW,  his  right  remain- 
r,  the  question  is  only  of  the  administration :  that 
to  say,  of  the  magistrates  and  officers  ;  which.  If 
he  have  not  means  to  name,  he  is  supposed  to 
approve  those,  which  he  himself  had  formerly  ap- 
pointed. 

VOL.  HI.  P 
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PART  II.   Having  spoken  of  the  s^eneratiou,  form,  aiid  powpr 

—  .,  _    of  a  commoiiwenlth,  I  am  in  order  to  spi'nk  next 

Ira^n.^^.     ^  th^  P«i^  thereof.    And  first  of  systems,  which 

tomi  of  people,  reseniijie  the  similar  parts,  or  muscles  of  a  body 

natural.     By  rystrms,  I  uiidt^rstaiid  any  numbers 

of  men  joined  in  one  interest,  or  one  Imsines*.     Of 

which,  some  are  regular,  and  some  irregular. 

Regular  are  those,  where  one  man,  <tr  assembly  of 

men,  is  constituted   representative   of  the  whole 

number.     All  other  are  irregular. 

Of  regular,  some  are  afurolnle,  and  intlepem/ent, 
subject  to  none  hut  their  own  representative  :  such 
are  only  commonwealths ;  of  w  hich  1  have  spoken 
already  in  the  five  last  precedent  chapters.  Others 
are  dependent ;  that  is  to  say,  subordinate  to  some 
sovereign  power,  to  which  every  one,  as  also  their 
representative  is  suhject. 

Of  systems  subordinate,  some  are  pol'tttcn/,  and 
some  prhnte.  Political,  otherwise  called  bodien po- 
litic,imA  perftom  in  law,  are  those,  wliich  are  made 
by  authority  from  the  sovereign  power  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Private,  are  those,  which  arc  consti- 
tuted by  subjects  amongst  tliemselves,  or  by  au- 
thority from  a  stranger.  For  no  authority  derived 
from  foreign  power,  within  the  dominion  of  uiother, 
is  public  there,  but  private. 

And  of  private  systems,  some  are  lawful;  some 
unhupfuf.  Lawful,  are  those  which  are  allowed  by 


tJieoominoD  wealth:  aW  other  are  unlawful.  Irregu-  part  ir. 
lor  systems,  are  those  which  hariug  no  rcpresenta-  .  '^'-  . 
tire,  consist  only  in  concourse  of  people ;  whicli  if 
not  forbidden  by  the  commonwealth,  nor  made  on 
evil  design,  stich  as  are  conflxix  of  people  to  markets, 
or  shows,  or  any  other  harmless  end,  arc  lawful. 
Gut  wheu  the.  intention  is  evil,  or  (if  the  number  be 
rensiderable),  unknown,  they  are  unla^\'ful. 

In  bodies  politic,  the  power  of  the  representative  ^" ""  'w*''" 
IB  always  hmited ;  and  that  which  prescnbeth  the  p"w»rof(he 
limits  thereof,  is  the  power  sovereign.  Forpower  un-  I^f;^"^'^'* 
limited,  is  absolute  sovereignty.  And  the  sovereign 
in  every  commouwealth,  is  the  absolute  representa- 
tive of  all  the  subjects;  and  therefore  no  other  can 
be  representative  of  any  part  of  them,  but  so  fai- 
forth,  as  he  shall  give  leave.  And  to  give  leave  to  a 
body  politic  of  subjects,  to  have  an  absoUite  n-pre- 
sentative  to  all  nitents  andpuiposes,  were  to  abandon 
the  government  of  so  much  of  the  commonwealth^ 
and  to  divide  the  dominion,  contrary  to  their  peace 
and  defence  ;  which  the  sovereign  cannot  he  under- 
stood to  do,  by  any  grant,  that  does  not  plainly,  and 
directly  discharge  tliem  of  their  subjection.  F(>r 
couitequenees  of  wonis,  are  not  the  signs  of  his  will, 
when  other  consequences  are  signs  of  the  contrary ; 
but  rather  siirns  of  error,  and  misreckoniug  ;  to 
which  all  uiunkiud  is  too  prone. 

The  bounds  of  that  power,  which  is  given  to  the 
representative  of  a  body  politic,  are  to  he  taken 
notice  of,  from  tvvo  things.  One  is  their  writ,  or 
letter*  from  the  sovereign  ;  the  other  is  the  law  of 
the  commonwealth. 

For  tliough  in  the  institution  or  acquisition  of  a  ny  ieit«ri 
conHJionwealth,  which  is  independent,  there  needs''*'"^"'' 
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no  writingj  because  the  power  of  the  representative 
lias  there  no  other  bounds,  but  such  as  are  set  out 
by  the  un^%Tittcn  law  of  nature ;  yet  in  subordinate 
bodies,  there  are  such  diversities  of  litnitaUnn  neces- 
sary, concerning  their  businesses,  times,  and  places, 
as  can  neither  be  remeuibered  without  letters,  nor 
taken  notice  of,  unless  ^^ueh  letters  be  pateut,  that 
they  may  be  read  to  them,  and  withal  sealed,,  or 
testified,  with  the  seals,  or  other  permanent  signs 
of  the  authority  sovereign, 
lad  tiia  Uws.  And  because  such  limitation  is  not  always  easy,  or 
perhaps  possible  to  be  described  in  writing ;  the  or- 
dinary laws,  common  to  all  subjects,  must  determine 
what  the  representative  may  lawfully  do,  in  all  cases, 
where  the  letters  themselves  are  silent.  And  there- 
fore, 

In  a  body  politic,  if  tlie  representative  be  one 
man,  whatiioever  he  does  in  the  person  of  the  body, 
which  is  not  warranted  in  his  letters,  nor  by  the 
laws,  is  bis  own  act,  and  not  the  act  of  the  body, 
nor  of  any  other  member  thereof  besides  himself; 
because  further  than  his  letters,  or  the  laws  limit, 
he  reprcscutcth  no  man's  person,  but  his  own.  But 
what  he  does  according  to  these,  is  the  act  of  every 
one :  for  of  the  act  of  the  sovereign  every  one  is 
author,  because  he  is  their  re]>rese»tative  unlimited; 
and  the  act  of  him  that  recedes  not  from  the  letters 
of  the  sovereign,  is  the  act  of  the  sovereign,  and 
therefore  every  member  of  the  body  is  author  of  it. 
But  if  the  representative  be  an  assembly  ;  what- 
htm  soever  that  assembly  shall  decree,  not  warranted  by 
**^  tlieir  letters,  or  the  laws,  is  the  act  of  the  assembly, 
or  body  politic,  and  the  a(;t  of  every  one  by  whose 
vote  the  decree  was  mode  ;  but  not  the  act  of  any 
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that  Iwiiig  prCHcnt  voted  to  the  contrary ;  nor 
of  any  man  absent,  unless  he  voted  it  l)y  procura- 
tion.    It  is  the  act  of  the  assembly,  because  voted 
Hy  the  major  part ;  and  if  it  be  a  crime,  the  assem- 
bly may  be  punished,  as  far  forth  as  it  is  capable, 
by  dissolution,  or  forfeiture  of  their  letters  (which 
eh  artificial,  and  tietitious  bodies,  capital)  or, 
lembly  haye  a  common  stock,  wherein  none 
of  the  innocent  members  have  propriety,  by  pecuni- 
arj-  mulct.    For  from  corporal  jH-nalties  nature  hath 
exempted  all  bodies  pciHtic.     Hut  they  that  gave 
not  their  vote,  are  therefore  innocent,  because  the 
assembly  cannot  represent  any  man  in  tilings  un- 
warranted by  their  lettere,  and  consequently  are  not 
involved  in  their  votes. 

If  the  person  of  the  body  politic  beine:  in  one  ^'*'™  ""f  **- 
man,  borrow  mouey  of  a  stnuigcr,  that  is,  of  oue '« o"*  uuh. 
tliat  is  not  of  the  same  body,  (for  no  letters  need  aiun**,  or  o«« 
'imit  borrowing,  seeing  it  is  left  to  men's  own  in-  [|;  ^^,  "Sj^"' 
clinatious  to  limit  lending),  the  debt  ta  the  represen-  ?»'?■  >''"  '"«"'- 
tfltice'g.     For  if  he  slmidd  have  authority  from  his 
irtiffji,  to  make  the  meml)ers  pay  what  he  bor- 
roivcth,  he  should  have  by  consequence  the  ao- 
^"Wtignty  of  tliem ;  and  therefore  the  grant  were 
tttiier  void,  as  proceeding  from  error,  commonly 
inndent  to  human  nature,  and  an  insufficient  sign 
of  the  will  of  the  grantor ;  or  if  it  he  avowed  by 
him,  then  is  the  reprcscnter  sovereign,  and  falleth 
mt  under  the  present  question,  which  is  only  of 
bodies  subordinate.  No  member  therefore  is  obliged 
to  pay  the  debt  so  borrowed,  but  the  representative 
himself :  because  he  that  lendeth  it,  being  a  stranger 
to  the  letters,  and  to  the  qualification  of  the  body, 
understaudeth  those  only  for  his  debtors,  that  are 
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eugagecl :  (ind  seeing  the  representcr  can  Piigage 
himself,  oiid  none  else,  lias  him  only  for  debtor; 
who  must  therefore  pay  him,  out  of  the  common 
Block,  if  there  be  any,  or,  if  there  be  none,  out  of 
his  onii  estate.  ^M 

If  he  come  into  debt  by  contract,  or  mulct,  the 
case  is  the  siune. 

But  when  the  representative  is  an  assembly,  and 
the  debt  to  a  stranger ;  all  they,  and  only  they  are 
respcmsible  for  the  debt,  that  g;ave  their  votes  to 
the  borrowing  of  it,  or  to  the  eontract  that  made 
it  due,  or  to  the  fact  for  which  the  mulct  was  im- 
posed ;  because  every  one  of  those  in  voting  did 
en^rage  himself  for  the  payment :  for  he  that  is 
author  of  the  borrowing-,  is  obliged  to  the  payment, 
even  of  the  whole  debt ;  though  when  paid  by  any 
one,  he  be  discharged. 

But  if  the  debt  be  to  one  of  the  assembly,  the 
assembly  only  is  obliged  to  the  payment,  out  of 
their  common  stock,  if  tlicy  have  any  :  for  having 
liberty  of  vote,  if  he  vote  the  money  shall  be 
borrowed,  he  votes  it  shall  be  paid;  if  he  vote  it 
shall  not  be  borrowed,  or  be  absent,  yet  because  iu 
lending,  he  voteth  the  borrowing,  he  contradicteth 
his  former  vote,  and  is  obliged  by  tlie  latter,  and 
becomes  both  borrower  and  lender,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  demand  payment  from  any  parti- 
cular man,  but  from  the  common  treasure  oidy ; 
which  failing  he  hath  no  remedy,  nor  complaint, 
but  against  himself,  that  being  privy  to  the  acts  of 
the  assembly,  and  to  their  means  to  pay,  and  not 
benig  enforced,  did  nevertheless  through  his  own 
foHy  lend  his  money. 

U  is  manifest  by  this,  that  in  bodies  politic  sub- 
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oMinate,  and  subject  to  a  sovereign  power,  it  is 
ffliuetiniL'S  not  only  lawful,  but  expedient,  for  a 
pnrticuiar  mau  to  make  open  protestation  against  Pnhtc«t:itign 
the  decrees  of  tlie   representative  assembly,  and  ^^"^^f'^^^^,^^ 
cause  their  dissent  to  be  registered,  or  to  take  wit-  p"'i'''-/o"".-- 
iifss  01  it ;  because  otherwise  they  may  be  obhped  bm  nttkinti  »&- 
lo  pay  debts  coutraeteil,  and  be  responsible  for  7t7tf"  ^"""" 
mines  c'onimitted  by  other  men.    But  in  a  sove- 
reipi  assembly,  that  liberty  is  taken  away,  both 
because  he  that  protesteth  there,  denies  their  sove- 
reignty ;   and   als*)  because    whatsoever  is   com- 
manded by  the  sovereign  power,  is  as  to  the  sub- 
ject, though  not  so  alwnys  in  the  sight  of  God, 
jiBttficd  by  the  eomniand :  for  of  such  command 
ever)-  subject  is  the  author. 

The  variety  of  bodies  politic,  is  aknost  infinite :  f""^'**  p°''''^ 
for  they  are  not  only  distiiiguishe*!  by  the  several  ff  ■  provinco. 

J,  1  •   ,      '•  •  I         1  •     calany.oriiiini 

for  which  they  are  constituted,  wherein 
is  an  unspeakable  diversity ;  but  also  by  the 
times,  places,  and  numbers,  subject  to  many  hmi- 
taliouft.  Aud  as  to  their  affairs,  some  are  ordained 
for  government ;  as  first,  tlie  government  of  a  pro- 
vince may  be  committed  to  an  assembly  of  men, 
wherein  all  resolutions  shall  depend  on  the  votes 
of  the  major  part;  and  then  this  fissembly  is  a 
body  politic,  and  their  power  limited  by  oommis- 
oou.  This  word  proWnce  signifies  a  charge,  or 
rare  of  busini-'ss,  wliich  he  whose  business  it  is, 
committeth  to  another  man,  to  be  admiuistered  for, 
Uid  uiulcr  him -,  aud  therefore  when  in  one  com- 
monwealth there  be  divers  countries,  that  have 
Uieir  laws  dLsthict  one  A-om  another,  or  are  far 
tttttant  in  place,  the  administration  of  the  goveru- 
aetit  lieiug   committed   to  divers  persons,  those 
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PART  II.   countries  where  the  sovereign  is  not  re-sideiit,  but 
^^1^    govx'rns  by  conimij^sion,  are  oalled  ])rovinces.     But 
Boiim  ^litic  of  the  government  of  a  province,  by  an  asseml)ly 
of  a  pwvinw.  residing  in  the  province  itself,  there  be  few  exam- 
Mony,«tioi.Dp|^^     The  Romans  who  had  the  sovereignty  of 
many  provinces ;    yet  governed  tliem  always  by 
presidents,  and  prtetors ;  and  not  by  assemblies,  as 
they  (governed  the  city  of  Rome,  and  territories 
adjacent.     In  like  manner,  when  there  were  colo- 
nies sent   from   England,  to  plant  Vji^nla,  and 
Sommer-islands ;  tUoufjh  the  governments  of  them 
here,  were  committed  to  assemblies  in  London,  yet 
did  tliose  assemblies  never  commit  the  government 
\inder  them  to  any  assembly  there,  bnt  did  to  each 
])Iaiitat.ion  semi  one  govcnior.    For  though  every 
miui,  where  he  can  be  present  by  nature,  desires  to 
participate  of  government ;  yet  where  they  cannot 
be  present,  they  are  l)y   nature  also  inclined,  to 
commit  the  government  of  their  coinmnn  interest 
rather  to  a  monarchical,  than  a  popular  form  of 
government :  which  is  also  evident  in  those  men 
that  have  great  private  estates ;  who  when  they  are 
unwilling  to  take  the  pains  of  administering  the 
business  that  belongs  to  them,  chuse  lather  to  trust 
one  servant,  than  an  assembly  either  of  their  friends 
or  sen'Huts.     But  howsoever  it  be  in  fact,  yet  we   | 
may  suppose   the  government  of  a  province,  or   ' 
colony  committed  to  an  assembly :  and  when  it  is, 
that  which  in  this  place  I  have  to  say,  is  this;  tliat 
whatsoever  debt  is  by  that  assembly  eontracted^ 
whatsoever  utdawfol  act  is  decreed,  is  the  act 
nf  tlM)se  that  assenteil,  and  not  of  any  that 
;ed,  or  were  absent,  for  the  reasons  before 
U    Also  that  an  assembly  residing  out  of 


bounds  of  that  colony  whereof  tlwy  have  the 
povenimciit,  cannot  execute  any  power  over  the 
wni«n&,  or  coods  of  any  of  the  colonv.  to  seize  on  •>«•'"  police 
tiem  for  debt,  or  other  duty,  in  any  place  without  <>( »  proWncr, 
the  colony  itself,  as  having  no  jurisdiction,  uor  ™'"'*^*""'"" 
anthority  elsewhere,  but  are  left  to  the  remedy, 

wbich  the  law  of  the  place  allowetli  thcni.     And  

though  t)te  assembly  lia^e  right,  to  Impose  a  mulct 
npoD  any  of  their  members,  that  shall  break  the 
laws  they  make ;  yet  out  of  the  colony  itself,  they 
have  no  right  to  execute  the  same.  And  that 
which  is  said  here,  of  the  rights  of  an  assembly,  for 
Ihe  government  of  a  province,  or  a  colony,  is 
appliable  also  to  an  assembly  for  the  government 
of  a  town,  an  university,  or  a  college,  or  a  church, 
or  for  any  other  government  over  the  persons  of 
taeu. 

And  generally,  in  all  bodies  politic,  if  any  parti- 
culiir  nieuiber  conceive  himself  injured  by  thebmly 
iBelf,  the  cognizance  of  his  cause  belongeth  to  the 
sovereign,  and  those  the  sovereign  hath  ordained 
for  judges  in  such  causes,  or  shall  ordain  for  that 
jiarticular  caust^;  and  not  to  the  body  itself.  For 
the  whole  body  is  in  this  case  his  fellow-subjecti 
which  in  a  sovereign  assembly^  is  otherwise :  for 
there,  if  the  sovereign  })e  not  judge,  though  in  his 
OKU  cause,  there  can  be  no  judge  at  all. 

In  a  body  politic,  for  the  well  ordering  of  foreign  ^^"^^^^J^l,'''* 
truffle,  the  most  cnmmndious  representative  is  an  of  tt«dr. 
Ksficmbly  of  all  the  members ;  that  is  to  say,  such 
a  one,  as  every  one  that  adventureth  his  money, 
may  be  present  at  all  the  deliberations,  and  resolu- 
tioiw  of  the  body,  if  they  will  themselves.  For 
roo  f  whereof,  we  are  to   consider  the  end,  for 
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^_^^l_,  «ell,  export,  juhI  import  their  luerchandize,  accord- 
BodiM  potiiiE  iiig  to  their  own  disoretioiis,  do  nevertheless  hind 
Jf't^.""'  themselves  up  iu  one  corporation.  It  is  true,  there 
l>e  few  merehaiits,  that  with  the  mercliandize  they 
buy  at  home,  can  freiglit  a  ship,  to  export  it ;  or 
with  that  they  buy  abroad,  to  bring  it  home; 
and  have  tlierefore  need  to  join  toother  in  one 
society ;  where  every  ntati  may  either  participate 
of  the  gnin»  according  to  the  proportion  of  his  ad- 
venture ;  or  take  his  own,  and  sell  what  he  trans- 
ports, or  imports,  at  such  prices  as  he  tlunks  fit. 
But  tills  is  uo  body  politic,  there  being  no  common 
representative  to  oblige  them  to  any  other  law, 
than  that  which  is  common  to  all  other  subjects. 
The  cud  of  their  incorporating,  is  to  make  their 
gain  the  greater ;  which  is  done  two  ways ;  by  sole 
buying,  and  sole  selling,  both  at  home,  and  abroad. 
So  that  to  grant  to  a  comiMiny  of  merchants  to  be 
a  corporation,  or  body  politic,  is  to  grant  them  a 
double  monopoly,  whereof  one  is  to  be  sole  buyers  ; 
another  to  be  sole  sellers.  For  when  there  is  a 
comj)aiiy  incorporate  for  any  particular  foreign 
country,  they  only  export  the  commodities  ven- 
dible m  that  country  ;  which  is  sole  buying  at 
home,  and  sole  selling  abroad.  For  at  home  there 
is  but  one  buyer,  and  abroad  but  one  that  sellcth  : 
both  which  is  gainful  to  tlie  merchant,  because 
thereby  they  buy  at  home  at  lower,  and  sell  abroad 
at  higher  rates :  mul  abroad  there  is  but  one  buyer 
if  fureigti  merchandize,  and  but  one  that  sells  them 
^t  home ;  both  which  again  are  gainful  to  the  . 
Ivcnturers.  ^m 

Of  this  double  moiio|Hily  one  ]>art  is  disadvan-  "^ 
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taboos  to  the  people  at  home,  the  otlier  to  fo-    paut  n? 

ftigiiers.     For  at  liome  by  their  sole  exportation    "^  _, 

tbpy  set  what  price  they  please  on  the  husbandry,  Boiii«  iwi.tio 
and  handy-works  of  the  peo)>le ;  and  by  the  sole  oi't«d«*""* 
importation,  what  i)rice  they  please  on  all  foreiKii 
Oommodities  the  people  have  need  of;  both  which 
are  ill  for  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  by  the 
mle  Belling  of  the  native  commodities  abroad,  and 
sole  buyint^  the  forei^  commodities  upon  the 
place,  they  raise  the  price  of  those,  mid  abate  the 
price  of  these,  to  the  disadv<antage  of  tlie  foreigner: 
for  where  but  one  selleth,  the  merchandize  is  the 
dearer;  and  where  hut  one  buyetli,  the  cheaper. 
Such  corporations  therefore  are  no  other  than 
monopolies  ;  thoiij^h  they  would  be  very  profitable 
for  a  commonwealth,  if  being  bound  up  into  one 
body  in  foreign  markets  they  were  at  liberty  at 
borne,  every  nmn  to  buy,  and  sell  at  what  price  he 
could. 

The  end  then  of  these  bodies  of  merchants,  being 
not  a  common  benefit;  to  the  whole  body,  which 
have  in  this  case  im  common  stock,  but  what  is 
deducted  out  of  the  particular  adventures,  for 
tiaihliug,  buying,  victualling  and  manning  of  ships, 
hot  the  jKirticular  gain  of  every  adventurer,  it  is 
reason  that  every  one  he  acquainted  with  the  em- 
pluymeut  of  his  own ;  that  is,  that  every  one  be  of 
the  assembly,  that  shall  ha\'e  the  power  to  order 
the  !mme ;  and  be  acquainted  with  their  accounts. 
And  therefore  t!ic  rc])rcscutntive  of  such  a  body 
ainst  be  an  assembly*,  where  every  member  of  the 
body  may  be  present  at  the  consultations,  if  he  will. 
If  u  body  politic  of  merchants,  contract  a  debt 
a  «trmrger  by  the  act  of  their  repreetcntative 
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PART  !i.  assembly,  every  member  is  liable  by  bimself  for  the 

^^ .    whoU'.     For  a  stnmgcr  can  takt?  no  iiotioe  of  tlieir 

poitds  private  Laws,  but  consideretb  tbera  as  so  many  pa^ 
ticular  men,  obliged  e\'ery  one  to  the  whole  pay- 
ment, till  imymeiit  made  by  one  discluu-fi^tli  uJI 
the  rest :  but  if  the  debt  be  to  one  of  the  rompnnv. 
the  creditor  is  debtor  for  the  whole  to  himself,  and 
cannot  therefore  demand  his  debt,  but  only  from 
the  common  stt>ek,  if  there  be  any. 

If  the  commonwealth  impose  a  tax  upon  thf 
body,  it  is  understood  to  be  laid  upon  every  mem- 
ber proportionably  to  his  jmrtieular  adventure  ill 
the  company.  For  there  is  in  this  case  no  otkr 
common  stock,  but  what  is  made  of  their  particular 
adventures. 

If  a  mulct  be  laid  upon  the  body  for  some  on* 
lawful  net,  they  only  arc  liable  by  whose  votes  tJi* 
act  WAS  decreed;  or  by  whose  assistance  it  was  exe- 
cuted ;  for  in  none  of  the  rest  is  there  any  other 
crime  but  beine  of  the  body  ;  which  if  a  crime,  bfr 
cause  tlie  Imdy  wils  ordained  by  the  authority  uf 
the  commonwealth,  is  not  his. 

If  one  of  the  members  be  indebted  to  the  body, 
he  may  be  sueil  by  the  body ;  but  his  goods  cannot 
be  taken,  nor  his  person  imprisoned  by  the  authority 
of  the  body  ;  but  only  by  authority  of  the  common- 
wealth :  for  if  they  can  do  it  by  their  own  authority. 
they  can  )>y  their  own  authority  eiTe  judgment  thai 
the  debt  is  due ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  be  judge 
in  their  own  cause. 

Thiiese  bodies  made  for  the  government  of  men. 
WflwirSdw  ^^  of  traffic,  be  either  perpetual,  or  for  a  time  pre- 
•■^''^•^       scribed  by  writing.    But  there  be  bodies  also  whose 
titpes  are  limited,  and  that  only  by  the  nature  of 
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their  business.     For  example,  if  n  sovereign  mo-    part  h. 
oareb,  or  a  sovcreit^  assembly,  shall  think  fit  to    -^ — ,^^ 
gire  command  to  the  towns,  and  other  several  parts  ^.('^^^^"/'"o 
of  their  territory,  to  send  to  him  their  deputies, ''•rv'""'''* 
tomform  him  of  the  eondition,  and  necessities  of 
the  subjects,  or  to  advise  with  him  for  the  making 
of  good  laws,  or  for  any  other  cause,  as  with  one 
person  representing  the  wliole  coiuitrj",  such  de- 
puties, having  a  place  and  time  of  meeting  assigned 
liiem,  are  there,  and  at  that  time,  a  body  politic, 
representing  every  subject  of  that  dominion ;  but 
it  is  only  for  such  matters  as  shall  be  propounded 
unto  them  by  ibat  man,  or  assembly,  that  by  the 
lovereign  authority  sent  for  them:  and  when  it  shall 
be  dccliiretl  that  nothing  more  shall  he  propounded, 
nor  debated  by  them,  the  body  is  dissolved.     For 
tf  they  were  the  absolute  representatives  of  the 
people,  then  were  it  the  sovereign  assembly ;  and 
»  Uiere  would  be  two  sovereign  assemblies,  or  two 
wvereigns,  over  the  same  people;  which  caimot 
CMUsist  with   their  peace.     And  tlierefore  where 
there  is  once  a  sovereignty,  there  can  be  no  abso- 
Ittte  representation  of  the  people,  but  by  it.     And 
fbrtbe  limits  of  how  far  such  a  body  shall  repre- 
MDt  the  whole  people,  they  are  set  forth  in  the 
writing  by  which  they  were  sent  for.     For  the 
people  cannot  choose  their  deputies  to  other  in- 
tetit,  than  is  in  the  'writing  directed  to  them  from 
their  sovereign  expre-ssed. 
Pri\'ate  bcMlies  retnilar,  and  lawfid.  are  those  that  a  wpiUr  pn- 

.  .  vMo  body,  Iftw 

are  conantuted  without  letters,  or  other  written  fuu.*  family. 
authority,  saving  the  laws  common  to  all  otlier 
eubjects.     And  because  they  lie  united  in  one  per- 
non  repre^ntativc,  they  are  held  for  regidur ;  such 
■ft  are  all  faiuihes^  iu  which  the  father,  or  master 
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ordereth  the  whole  family.  For  he  obligeth  his 
childreu,  and  servaiita,  as  far  as  Uic  law  pennittetb, 
though  not  further,  because  none  of  them  are  boimd 
to  obedience  in  those  a<!tioiis,  whii^h  the  law  hath 
forbidden  to  be  done.  In  all  other  actions,  during 
the  time  they  are  under  domestic  government,  they 
are  subject  to  their  fathers,  and  uKtslei-s,  as  to  their 
immediate  sovereigns.  For  the  fatlier  and  ma&t»', 
being  before  the  institution  of  commonwealth,  ab- 
solute sovereif^s  in  their  owii  families,  they  lose 
afterward  no  more  of  their  authority,  than  the 
of  tbe  oommonweahh  taketh  from  them. 

Private  bodies  regular,  but  unlavsful,  are  those ' 
that  unite  themselves  into  one  person  reprcseuta- 
tive,  without  juiy  jiublie  authority  at  all ;  sucli  as 
arc  the  corporations  of  bepj^ars,  thieves  and  gipsies, 
the  better  to  order  their  trade  of  begging  and  steal- 
ing; and  the  corporations  of  men,  that  by  autho- 
rity from  any  foreign  person,  unite   themselves  in 
another's  dominion,  for  the  easier  propagation  of 
doctrines^  and  for  making  a  party,  against  the  [Hiwer 
of  the  coimnon wealth. 
re"uiIS*iMh        Irregular  s)'stems,  in  their  nature  but  leagues, 
M  are  private  or  sometlmes  mere  concourse  of  people,  without 
union  to  any  partieuhir  design,  not  by  ubliga^on 
of  one  to  another,  but  proceediug  only  from  asimi- 
Utude  of  wills  and  inclinations,  become  lawful,  or 
unlawful,  according  to  the  lawfulness,  or  unlawful- 
ness of  every  particular  man's  design  therein:  and 
his  design  is  to  be  understood  by  the  occasion. 

Tlie  leagues  of  subjects,  because  leagues  are  com- 
monly made  for  mutual  defence,  are  in  a  common- 
wealth, which  is  no  more  tlum  a  league  of  all  the 
subjects  together,  for  the  most  part  imneoessary, 
and  savour  of  inilawful  design ;  and  are  for 
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CBDse  nnlawiiil,  and  go  commonly  by  the  name  of 
Actions,  or  conspiracies.  For  a  league  being  a 
coan<rxio»  of  men  by  covenants,  if  there  be  no  power 
giren  to  any  one  man  or  assembly,  as  in  the  con- 
dition of  mere  natm-e,  to  compel  them  to  perform- 
j»ce,  is  so  lonjf  only  valid,  as  there  ariseth  no  just 
cause  of  distrust :  nnd  thco'forc  leagues  between 
common  wpAlths,  over  whom  there  is  no  hnman 
power  established,  to  keep  them  all  in  awe,  are  not 
only  lawful,  but  also  profitable  for  the  time  they 
hat.  But  leagues  of  the  subjects  of  one  and  the 
sMne  commonwealth,  where  every  one  may  obtain 
his  right  by  means  of  the  sovereign  power,  are  im- 
Deceasary  to  the  maintainiuc;  of  peace  and  justice, 
and,  in  case  the  design  of  them  be  evil  or  mikuown 
to  the  commonwealth,  unlawfiil.  For  idl  uniting 
of  strength  by  private  men,  is,  if  for  evil  intent, 
nnjiust ;  if  for  intent  unknown,  dangerous  to  the 
public,  and  unjustly  concealed. 

If  the  sovereign  power  be  in  a  great  a.ssembly, 
and  a  number  of  men,  partof  the  assembly,  without 
Huthority,  consult  apart,  to  contrive  the  guidance 
of  the  rest;  this  is  a  faction,  or  conspiracy  unlaw- 
fid,  US  being  a  fraudulent  seducing  of  the  a.ssembly 
for  their  jmrticular  interest,  liut  if  he,  whose  pri- 
nte  interest  is  to  be  debated  aud  judged  in  the 
aaiembly,  make  as  many  fricuds  as  he  can ;  in  him 
it  is  no  injustice ;  because  in  this  ease  he  is  no  part 
of  the  assembly.  And  though  he  hire  such  firiends 
with  money,  urdess  there  bean  express  law  against 
it,  yet  it  is  not  injustice.  For  sometimes,  as  men's 
monners  are,  justice  cannot  be  had  without  money ; 
and  every  man  may  think  his  own  cause  just,  till 
it  be  heard,  and  judged. 
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In  all  commoimealths,  if  private  men  entertain 
more  sen-ants,  than  the  government  of  his  estate, 
•  and  lawful  employmeut  he  has  for  them  recjuires, 
it  i»  faetion,  and  unlawful.  For  having  the  pro- 
tection of  the  commonwealth,  he  neetleth  not  the 
defence  of  private  force.  And  wherejis  in  nations 
not  thoroughly  civilized,  several  numerous  families 
have  lived  in  continual  hoatiUty^  and  invaded  one 
another  with  private  force;  yet  it  is  evident  enough, 
tliat  they  have  done  imjustly  ;  or  else  they  had  no 
commonwealth. 

A  nd  as  factions  for  kindred,  so  also  factions  for  go- 
vernment of  religion,  as  of  Papists,  Protestants,  Sx. 
orof  fitiite,  as  patricians,  and  plebeiiuis  of  old  time 
in  Rome,  and  of  aristocrat icals  and  democraticaU 
of  old  time  in  Greece,  are  unjust,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  people,  aiul  a  taking 
of  the  sword  out  of  the  hand  of  the  sovereign. 

Concourse  of  jieople  is  an  irregular  system,  the 
lawfulness,  or  unlawfulness,  whereof  dependeth  on 
the  occasion,  and  on  the  number  of  them  that  are  as- 
sembled. If  the  occasion  be  lawful,  and  manifest,  the 
concourse  is  lawful ;  as  tlie  usual  meeting  of  men  at 
church,  or  at  a  public  show,  in  usual  numbers :  for  if 
the  numbers  be  extraordinarily  great, the  occasion  is 
not  evident;  and  consequently  he  that  cannot  render 
a  particular  and  good  at'count  of  his  being  amimgst 
them,  is  to  be  judged  conscious  of  an  unlnnful,  and 
tmaultuous  design.  It  may  be  lawful  for  a  tjiou- 
sand  men,  to  join  to  a  petition  to  be  delivered  to  a 
judge,  or  magistrate  ;  yet  if  a  tlionsjuid  men  come 
to  present  it,  tt  is  a  tumultuous  assembly ;  because 
there  needs  but  one  or  two  for  that  purpose.  But 
in  such  cases  as  these,  it  is  not  a  set  nund)er  that 
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Mkes  the  assembly  unlnwfiil,  hut  such  ji  number,  part  n. 
IS  Ae  present  officers  are  not  able  to  suppress,  and  .  ^^•_.. 
briiig  to  justice. 

When  an  unusual  number  of  men,  assemble  *^''''"'"**  *' 
ipinst  a  man  whom  they  accuse ;  the  a.«;serahly  is 
ttnalawfiil  tumult;  because  they  may  deliver  their 
tocnsation  to  the  maj^istnite  by  a  few,  or  by  one 
man.  Such  was  the  vanf.  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus ; 
■here  Demetrius  and  a  great  number  of  other  men, 
brought  two  of  Paul's  companions  before  the  raa^ 
gistrate,  saying  with  one  voi<;e.  Great  h  Diana  qf 
Ihg  Ephettianx ;  which  was  their  way  of  demanding 
justice  a^^nst  themfor  teaching  the  people  such  doc- 
tri&ej  as  was  a^:alust  their  religion,  and  trade.  The 
occasion  here,  eoiisitlering  the  laws  of  that  people, 
»M  just ;  yet  was  their  assembly  judged  anlawfiil, 
ind  the  magistrate  reprehended  them  for  it  in  these 
words ('>-/r/JxiK. 38-40.)  IfDcrnfifrittx  amltheother 
vorkmeH  can  accune  tiny  r/mn,  of  any  thhig^  there 
hepleas^  mul  dcputieJt,  let  them  accuse  one  another. 
And  \f  yau  have  any  other  thing  tu  demand^  your 
fate  may  be  Judged  in  an  asfiemhly  lawfully  called, 
for  we  are  in  danger  to  he  ttceuHedfor  thin  day't 
tfdition;  because  there  is  no  cause  by  which  any 
man  can  render  any  reason  qf  this  concourse  qf 
pmple.  Where  he  calleth  an  assembly,  whereof 
Wm  can  give  no  just  account,  a  sedition,  and  such 
uthey  could  not  answer  for.  And  this  is  all  I  shall 
ity  concerning  systems^  and  assemblies  of  people, 
wbioli  rnay  be  con)])ared,  its  I  sai<l,  to  the  similar 
parts  of  man's  bo<ly;  such  as  be  hiwfiil,  to  the 
QiHclce  ;  such  as  iire  unlawful,  to  wens,  biles,  and 
iptwtemg,  engendered  by  the  unnatural  conflux  of 
*nl  humours. 

VOL.  III.  a 


In  the  last  chapter  1  have  spuken  of  the  similar 
parts  of  a  commonwealth  :  in  thitj  I  shall  spfak  of 
the  parts  organieal,  which  are  public  ministers.    ^M 

Pubikminiitcr  X  PUBLIC  MINISTER,  IS  hc^  that  by  the  sovereiE^^ 
whether  a  monarch  or  an  assembly,  is  employed 
in  any  aflfairs,  with  authority  to  represent  in  that 
employmciitj  the  person  of  the  commouw  ealth.  And 
whereas  every  man,  or  assembly  that  hath  sove- 
reignty, repn-senteth  two  persons,  or,  ns  the  more 
common  phrase  is,  has  two  capairities,  one  natural, 
and  another  politic :  as  a  monarch,  hath  the  person 
not  only  of  the  commonweidth,  but  also  of  a  man  ; 
and  a  sovereign  assembly  hath  tlie  person  not  only 
of  the  commonwealth,  but  also  of  the  assembly: 
they  that  be  senauts  to  them  in  their  natural  capa- 
city, are  not  public  ministers ;  but  those  only  that 
serve  them  in  the  administration  of  the  public  busi- 
ness. And  therefore  neither  ushers,  nor  sergeants, 
nor  other  officers  that  wait  on  the  aasembly,  for  uo 
other  puqiosc,  but  for  the  commodity  of  the  men 
assembled,  in  an  aristocracy,  or  democracy ;  nor  ■ 
stewards,  chamberlains,  cofferers,  or  any  other 
officers  of  the  household  of  a  monarch,  are  public  • 
ministers  in  a  monarchy. 

MioUivrt  for       Qf  pubUc  ministcrs,  some  have  charae  committed 

the  Bencml  •!*-  ,  -  ,       ,     .    .  .  .  ,  »     , 

mtnitintien.  to  them  of  a  general  admmistration,  either  of  the 
whole  doininiou,  or  of  a  part  thereof.  Of  the  whole, 
as  to  a  protector,  or  regent,  may  be  committed  by 


tli«  predecessor  of  an  infant  king,  during  his  mi- 
nority, the  whole  administration  of  his  kingdom. 
Id  which  case,  every  subject  is  so  far  obliged  to 
obodience,  as  the  ordinances  he  shall  make,  and  the 
eoDimands  he  shall  give  be  in  the  king's  name,  and 
lot  inconsistent  with  his  sovereign  power.  Of  a 
pMt,  or  province ;  ns  when  either  a  monarch,  or  a 
fflvereign  assembly,  shall  give  the  general  charge 
thereof  to  a  governor,  lieutenant,  praefect,  or  vice- 
roy :  and  in  this  case  also,  every  one  of  that  pro- 
mce  is  obliged  to  all  he  shall  do  in  the  name  of 
tbe  soTereigu,  and  that  not  incompatible  with  the 
loiereign's  right.  For  such  protwrtors,  vinemys, 
and  governors,  have  no  other  right,  hnt  what  de- 
pends ou  the  sovereign's  will ;  and  no  commission 
Unt  can  be  given  them,  can  Ik*  interpretcrd  for  a 
declaration  of  the  will  to  transfer  the  sovereignty, 
without  express  and  perspicuous  words  to  that  pur- 
pose. And  this  kind  of  public  ministers  resembleth 
the  nerves,  and  tendons  that  move  tlie  several  limbs 
of  a  body  natural. 

Others  have  special  administration  ;  that  is  to 
»y,  charges  of  some  special  business,  either  at  home, 
or  abroad  :  as  at  home,  first,  for  the  economy  of  a 
commonwealth,  they  tliat  have  authority  eoncemiug 
thfl  freasure,  as  trilnites,  imi»osition8,  rents,  fines, 
or  whatsoever  public  revenue,  to  iwllect,  receive, 
mac,  or  tike  the  accounts  thereof,  are  public  mi- 
BBten :  ministers,  because  they  serve  the  person 
reprwentative,  and  can  do  nothing  against  his  com- 
nuuid,  nor  without  his  authority :  public,  because 
sen'e  him  in  his  |x^litical  ca})acity. 

idly,  they  that  have  authority  concerning 
militia;  to  have  the  custody  of  arms,  ftirts. 
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ports ;  to  levy,  pay,  or  conduct  soldiers ;  or  t 
provide  for  any  necessary  thing  for  the  use  of  wai 
either  by  land  or  sea,  are  jmblio  ministers.  But 
soldier  without  command,  though  he  fight  forth 
commonwealth,  does  not  therefore  represent  th 
person  of  it ;  because  there  is  none  to  represent : 
to.  For  every  one  that  hath  command,  represent 
it  to  them  only  whom  he  commnodeth. 

2?™**"^=*     They  also  that  have  authority  to  teach,  or  I 
'  '  enable  others  to  teach  the  people  their  duty  to  th 

sovereign  power,  ami  iiistnint  them  in  the  knon 
ledge  of  what  is  just,  and  unjust,  thereby  to  reud« 
them  more  apt  to  live  in  godliness,  and  in  peao 
amongst  themselves,  and  resist  the  public  enem) 
are  public  ministers  :  ministers,  in  that  they  do  I 
not  by  their  ow  n  authority,  but  by  another's ;  am 
public,  because  they  do  it,  or  should  do  it,  by  » 
authority  but  that  of  the  sovereign.  The  monarch 
or  the  sovereign  assembly  only  hath  immediate  an 
thority  from  God,  to  teacli  and  instruct  the  people 
and  no  man  but  tlie  sovereign,  receiveth  liis  powe 
Dei  gratia  simply  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  favou: 
of  none  but  Gml :  all  other,  receive  theirs  fnmi  th< 
favour  and  providence  of  God,  and  their  sovereigns 
as  in  a  monarchy  Dei  gratia  ef  regis ;  or  Dfi 
provif/entid  et  voluntnte  regis.  i 

PwjiidiCTiwe.  Tliey  also  Ui  whtjm  jiirisdirtion  is  given,  are  pub- 
lic ministers.  For  in  their  seats  of  justice  ihej 
represent  the  person  of  the  sovereign ;  and  ihwi 
sentence,  is  his  sentence :  for,  as  hath  been  befiff* 
declared,  all  judicature  is  essentially  annexed  to  th 
sovereignty  ;  and  therefore  all  other  judges  are  In) 
ministers  of  hira  or  them  that  have  the  sovereig 
power.      And  as  controversies  are  of  two  aort 
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namely  of  Jact,  and  of  hw ;  so  are  judgments,  some    part  ii. 

of  fact,  some  of  law  t  and  consequently  in  the  same    , 'j^ 

coiitnivfrsy,  tliere  may  be  two  judges,  one  of  &.ct,  Forjudtciiun, 
mother  of  law. 

And  in  both  these  eontroversies,  there  may  arise 
II  controversy  betiveeii  the  jmrty  judjrcd.  and  the 
judge ;  which  because  they  be  both  subjects  to  the 
lovereign,  ought  in  equity  to  be  judged  by  men 
^n'ced  ou  by  consent  of  both  ;  for  no  man  can  be 
jad^  in  his  own  cause.  But  the  sovereifpi  is  already 
agreed  on  forjudge  by  them  both,  and  is  therefore 
nthcr  to  hear  the  cause,  and  determine  it  himself, 
or  appoint  for  judge  such  as  they  shall  both  agree 
on.  .\nd  this  agreement  is  then  understood  to  be 
made  l>etween  them  divers  ways ;  as  first,  if  the 
defendant  be  allowed  to  except  against  such  of  his 
judges,  whose  interest  maketh  him  suspect  them, 
(fbras  to  the  complainant,  he  hath  already  chosen  his 
("ni  judge),  those  which  he  cxceptetli  not  against, 
are  judges  he  himself  agrees  on.  Secondly,  if  he 
^ipe«l  to  any  other  judge,  he  can  appeal  no  further ; 
for  lus  appeal  is  his  choice.  Thirdly,  if  he  appeal 
to  tlie  sovereign  himself,  and  he  by  himself,  or  by 
del^eates  which  the  partiej^  shall  agree  on,  ^ve 
teoEencei  that  sentence  is  final:  for  the  defendant  is 
jodged  by  his  own  judges,  that  is  to  say,  by  himself. 

Hese  properties  of  just  aud  rational  judicature 
eonsidered,  I  cannot  forbear  to  obsen*e  the  excel- 
icit  constitution  of  the  coiu"ts  of  justice,  establislicd 
Iwth  for  Common,  and  also  for  Public  Pleas  in  Eng- 
land. By  Connnon  Pleas,  I  mean  those,  where  both 
Ue  complainant  and  defendant  are  subjects  :  and 
If  public,  which  are  also  called  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
^hmt  where  the  complainant  is  the  sovereign.    For 
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whereas  there  were  two  orders  of  men,  whereof  one 
was  Lords,  the  other  Commons ;  the  Lords  had  this 
For jodioaturf.  privilege,  to  have  for  judges  in  all  capital  crimes, 
none  hut  Lords ;  and  of  them,  as  many  as  would  \ye 
present ;  which  being  ever  acknowledged  as  a  pri- 
vUe^  of  favour,  their  judges  were  none  but  such 
as  they  had  themselves  desired.     And  in  all  con- 
troversies, every  subject,  (as  also  in  civil  controver- 
sies the  Lords),  had  for  judges,  men  of  the  country 
where  the  matter  in  controversy  lay ;  against  which 
he  might  make  his  exceptions,  till  at  last  twelve 
men  without  exception  being  agreed  on,  they  were 
judged  by  those  twelve.     So  that  having  his  own 
Judges,  there  eonid  be  nothing  alleged  by  the  party, 
why  the  sentence  should  not  be  final.   These  public 
persons,  with  authority  from  the  sovereign  power, 
eithfrr  to  instruct,  or  judge  the  people,  are  such 
members  of  the  commonwealth,  as  may  fitly  be 
compared  to  the  organs  of  voice  in  a  body  natural. 
For  ciucutioD.      Public  ministers  are  also  all  those,  that  have  au- 
thority from  the  sovereign,  to  j»roeure  the  execution 
of  judgments  given  ;    to  publish  the  sovereign's 
commands ;    to  suppress  tumults ;    to  apprehend, 
and  imprison  malefactors  ;  aitd  otlier  acts  tending 
to  the  conservation  of  the  peace.     For  every  act 
they  do  by  such  authority,  is  the  act  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  their  service,  answerable  to  that 
of  the  bands,  in  a  body  natural. 

Public  ministers  abroad,  are  those  that  represent 
the  person  of  their  own  sovereign,  to  foreign  states. 
Such  are  miibas.sadors,  messengers,  agents,  and 
hendds,  sent  by  public  authority,  and  on  public 
business. 

But  such  as  are  sent  by  authority  only  of  some 
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private  party  of  a  troubled  state,  though  they  be 
received,  are  neither  public,  uor  private  ministers 
of  the  commonwealth ;  l>ecause  none  of  their  actions 
hare  the  commonwealth  for  author.  Likevrise,  an 
ambassador  sent  from  a  prince,  to  congratulate, 
condole,  or  to  assist  at  a  solemnity ;  though  the 
authority  be  pubUc  ;  yet  because  the  business  is  pri- 
vate, and  beioDf^ig  to  him  in  his  imtural  capacity; 
is  a  private  person.  Also  if  a  man  be  sent  into 
another  country,  secretly  to  explore  their  counsels^ 
aud  strength  ;  though  both  tlie  authority,  and  the 
business  be  public;  yet  because  there  is  uone  to 
take  notice  of  any  person  in  him,  but  his  own  ;  he 
is  but  a  private  minister ;  but  yet  a  miuister  of  the 
commonwealth :  aud  may  be  compared  to  an  eye 
in  the  \yoi\y  natural.  And  those  that  are  appointed 
to  receive  the  petitions  or  other  iuformations  of  the 
people,  aud  are  as  it  were  the  public  ear,  are  public 
ministers,  and  represent  their  sovereign  in  that 
office. 

Neither  a  councillor,  nor  a  council  of  state,  if  we  couneiiiori 
ronsicler  it  with  no  authority  or  judicature  or  com-  empiDymcni 
maud,  but  only  of  giving  advice  to  the  sovereign  ^'^"n^  p^u" 
when  it  is  required,  or  of  offering  it  when  it  is  not  '"'"'«•»■ 
required,  is  a  public  jiersun.     For  the  advice  is  ad- 
dre^ed  to  the  sovereign  only,  whose  person  cannot 
ia  his  own  presence,  be  represented  to  him,  by 
another.     But  a  body  of  councillors,  are  never 
Kitliout  some  other  authority,  either  of  judicature, 
or  of  immediate  administration :  as  in  a  monarchy, 
they  reprewnt  the  monarch,  in  delivering  his  eom- 
mondft  to  the  public  ministers :  m  &  democracy, 
ibe  council,  or  senate  propounds  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  to  the  people,  as  a  council ;  but  when 
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PART  u.    they  appoint  judges,  or  hear  causes,  or  give 

.    ^*-    .    ence  to  ambassadors,  it  is  in  the  quality  of  a  minU- 

tfcr  of  tliK  jM^ople :  and  in  an  aristocraiiy,  the  council 

of  state  18  the  sovcrci^  asscmbLy  itself;  and  gtv( 

counsel  to  uoue  but  themselves. 


Una. 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 

OF  THE  NUTRITION,  AND  PROCBKATION  OF  A 
COMMONWEALTH. 

\tt  nooriiii-  Thr  nutrition  of  a  commonwealth  consistetb,  i: 
muuwwriii*""  the  plenttj,  and  dijttrihution  of  materiah  conda— 
tho'cimmJd^- *^^"f^ '^**  ***^^  ■  '^n  cancoctiott,  or  preparation ;  and, 
tiesflf  aemand  when  coDcocted,  in  the  conveyance  of  it,  by  coa— 
vcnient  conduits,  to  the  public  use. 

As  for  the  plenty  of  matter,  it  is  a  thing  limited 
by  nature,  to  those  commoditiea,  which  from  th.^ 
two  breasts  of  our  common  mother,  land  and  se^L^ 
God  usually  either  freely  giveth,  or  for  lahoim  t 
eelleth  to  mankind. 

For  the  matter  of  this  nutriment,  consisting  i.  ■» 
animals,  vtgetals,  and  minerals,  God  hath  freeE  J 
laid  them  before  us,  in  or  near  to  tlie  face  of  lia* 
earth  ;  so  as  there  ncedcth  no  more  but  the  labouT'j 
and   industry    of  receiving  them.      Insomuch  a* 
ph^nty  depeudeth,  next  to  God's  favour,  merely  on 
the  labour  and  industry  of  men. 

This  matter,  eoiumoiily  called  commodities,  is 
partly  native^  and  \Kv:X\y  J'oreign :  nalive,  thai 
whicli  is  to  be  had  within  the  territory  of  the  com- 
monwealth :  foreign,  that  which  is  imported  from 
without.  And  because  there  is  no  territory  uihUt 
the  dominion  of  one  commonwealth,  except  it  bt: 
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of  very  vast  extent,  that  produceth  all  tiling  need-   part  is? 

ful  for  the  maintenance,  and  motion  of  the  whole p*- 

body  ;  and  few  that  produce  not  some  thing  more 
than  necessary ;  the  superfluous  commodities  to  be 
hail  within,  become  no  more  snperfluous,  but  sup- 
ply thp,se  wants  at  home,  by  importation  of  that 
which  may  be  had  abroad,  either  by  exchange,  or 
Ijy  just  war,  or  by  labour.    For  a  man's  labour  also, 
is  a  commoflity  exohanpeable  for  benefit,  as  well  as 
aiiy  other  thins: :  and  there  have  been  common- 
wealllis  thai  havIng^  no  more  territory,  than  hath 
Knred  them  for  habitation^  have  nevertheless,  not 
unly  maint^ncd,  but  also  eucreased  their  power, 
partly  by  the  labour  of  trading  from  one  place  to  an- 
otlwr,  and  partly  by  selling  (he  manufactures  where-- 
of  the  materials  were  brought  in  from  other  places. 

The  distribution  of  the  materials  of  this  nourish-  AnJ  i)ie  HrIh 
ment,  i»  tlie  constitution  ot  mttre,  and  tlitne,  and  uien. 
A«;  that  is  to  say,  ui  one  word  propriety ;  and 
tjolon^eth  in  all  kinds  of  commonwealth  to  the 
wvereign  jHtwer.     For  where  there  is  no  common- 
wealth, there  is,  as  hath  been  already  shown,  a 
Perpetual  war  of  every  man  ag:ainst  his  neighbour ; 
aijd  therefore  every  thing;  is  his  tlint  getteth  it,  and 
kpepeth  it  by  force ;   which  is  neither  propriety ^ 
iinr  community ;    but  uncertahity.      Which  is  so 
witient,  that  even  Cicero,  a  passionate  detendcr  of 
lilnrty,  in  a  public  pleading,  attributeth  all  pro- 
priety to  the  law  civil.    Let  the  civil  law,  sailh  he, 
Ijf  once  aliiiHfloHefl,  or  hut  negligently  guarded, 
»ot  to  xay  oftfire/fsed,  and  there  ix  nothing,  that 
amf  man  can  he  Kitre  to  receive  from  hut  anceHory 
or  lettv>e  to  htJi  children.   And  again  ;  Take  away 
ike  civil  LuWj  and  ho  man  knoivs  what  itt  his  oum^ 
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and  what  another  man's.     Seeinfi;  therefore  the 
introduction  of  propriety  is  an  effect  of  common^    i 
wealth,  which  can  do  nothing  but  by  the  person 
that  represents  it,  it  is  the  act  only  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  eonsistcth  in  the  laws,  which  none  can 
make  that  have  not  the  sovereign  power.     And 
this  they  well  knew  of  old,  who  called  that  No^oc,     j 
that  is  to  say,  distribution,  which  we  call  law  ;  and     ' 
defined  justice,  by  distributing  to  every  man  his 
own.  i 

In  this  distribution,  the  firet  law,  is  for  division 
procwd  origi.  of  thc  laiui  itself:  wherein  the  sovereign  assigneth 

□dly  fmni  the  .  ■>•'■! 

arbitrary  di«-  to  evcry  man  a  portion,  according;  as  be,  and.  not 
loT^rRn!^""  according  as  any  subject,  or  any  number  of  them, 
shall  judge  agreeable  to  equity,  and  the  common 
good.  The  children  of  Israel,  were  a  commou-r^ 
wealth  iu  the  wilderness;  but  wanted  the  eommo#B 
dities  of  the  earth,  till  they  were  masters  of  the 
Laud  of  IVomise;  which  afterward  was  divided 
amongst  them,  not  by  their  own  discretion,  but  by 
the  discretion  of  Eleazar  the  Priest,  and  Joshua 
their  General,  who,  when  there  were  twelve  tribes, 
making  them  thirteen  by  subdivision  of  the  tribe 
of  Joseph,  made  nevertheless  but  twelve  portions 
of  the  land  ;  mid  ordained  for  the  tribe  of  Levi  no 
land;  but  assigned  them  the  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  fruits ;  which  division  was  therefore  arbi- 
trary. And  though  a  people  coming  into  possession 
of  a  land  by  war,  do  not  always  extermiuate  the 
aucieut  inhabitants,  as  did  the  Jews,  but  leave  to 
many,  or  most,  or  all  of  them  their  estates  ;  yet  it 
is  manifest  they  hold  them  afterwanls,  lus  of  the 
victors'  distribution  ;  as  the  people  of  England  held 
all  theirs  of  William  the  Conqueror. 


From  whence  we  may  collect,  that  the  propriety    part  II. 
which  a  subject  batli  in  his  lands,  consisteth  m  a        ^*'    - 
riffht  to  exclude  all  other  subjects  fiom  the  use  of^'iv^^r  "( 
them;  wid  not  to  exclude  their  sovereipi,  i>e  it  diMi«  iwt  uw 
an  assembly,  or  a  monarch.     For  seein^f  the  sove-  ib«  '.o»*rpiKD. 
reie^n,  that  is  to  say,  the  commouwealth,  wbose  ^Jjjj^^^, 
person  he  rcpresenteth,  is  midcrstood  to  do  iiotlihig 
but  in  order  to  tlie  common  peace  and  sec\irity, 
this  distribution  of  lands,  is  to  be  understood  as 
done   in   order  to  the  same :    and   consequently, 
whatsoever  distribution  he  shall  make  in  prejudice 
thereof,  is  contrary  to  the  wiU  of  everj'  subject, 
that  committed  his  peace,  and  safety  to  his  discre- 
Uon,  and  conscience  ;  and  therefore  by  the  will  of 
oery  one  of  them,  is  to  be  reputetl  void.     It  is 
tme,  that  a  sovereign  monarch,  or  the  greater  part 
of  a  soTcrei^  assembly,  may  ordain  the  doing  of 
many  things  in  pursuit  of  their  passions,  {contrary 
to  their   o\vn  consciences,  which  is  a  breach  of 
tnist,  and  of  the  law  of  nature ;  but  this  is  not 
enongh  to  authorize  any  subject,  either  to  make 
war  np<m,  or  so  much  as  to  accuse  of  injustice,  or 
any  way  to  speak  evil  of  their  sovereign  ;  because 
tliey  have  authorized  all  his  actions,  and  in  bestow- 
ing the  sovereign  power,  made  them  their  ovni. 
But  in  what  cases  the  commands  of  sovereigns  arc 
contrary  to  equity,  and  the  law  of  nature,  is  to  he 
considered  hereafter  in  another  place. 

In  the  distribution  of  land,  the  commonwealth  tI'"  puW'<'  ■•• 

itseff,  may  be  conceiveil  to  have  a  portion,  and  jHia- 

«e*s,  and  improve  the  same  by  their  representative  ; 

and  that  such  portion  may  be  made  sufficient,  to 

sustain  the  whole  expense  to  the  common  peace, 


PART  II.    and  defence  necessarily  required.  Which  were  very 
■J^'    -    true,  if  there  could  lie  any  representative  conceived 
TOi  iH>Mk  w  fi-ec  from  human  passions,  and  infirmities.     But 
the  nature  of  men  being  a-s  it  is,  the  setting  forth 
of  public  land,  or  of  any  certain  revenue  for  the  com- 
monwealth, is  in  vain ;  and  tendeth  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  government,  and  to  the  condition  of  mere 
nature,  and  war,   as  soon  an  ever  the  sovereign 
power  falleth  into  the  hands  of  a  monarch,  or  of  an 
assembly,  that  are  either  too  n^ligent  of  money, 
or  too  hazardous!  in  engaging  the  public  stock  into 
a  long  or  costly  war.     Commonwealths  can  endure 
no  diet :  for  seeing  their  expense  is  not  limited  by 
their  own  appetite,  but  by  external  accidents,  and. 
the  appetites  of  their  neighbours,  the  public  ncbesi 
cannot  be  lunitcd  by  other  limits,  than  those  wliicbi 
the  emergent  occasions  shall  require.    And  whereaa 
in  England,  there  were  by  the  Conqueror,  divere 
lands  resened  to  his  own  use,  besides  forests  auJI 
chases,  either  for  his  recreation,  or  preservation  ofl 
woods,  and  divers  services  reserved  on  tlif.  land  he 
gave  his  subjects ;  yet  it  seems  they  were  not  r&- 
served  for  hia  mamtenance  in  his  public,  but  iu  his 
natural  capacity.  For  he,  mid  his  successors  did  for 
all  that,  lay  arbitrary  tixes  on  all  subjects'  land, 
when  they  judged  it  necessary.    Or  if  those  public 
lands,  and  senices,  were  ordained  as  a  sufficieiit 
maintenance  of  the  tiitmuuniwealth,  it  was  (Hjntrary 
to  the  scope  of  the  institution;  being,  as  it  ap- 
peared by  those  ensuing  taxes^  insuiBcient,  and,  as 
it  appears  by  the  late  small  revenue  of  the  crown, 
subject  to  alienation  and  diommtion.     It  is  there- 
fore in  vain,  to  assign  a  portioti  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  which  may  sell,  or  give  it  away  ;  and  does 


awav, 
rppresentntive. 

\f,  the  (listrlbutiou  of  lands  at  home;  so  also  to 
«usign  ill  what  places,  and  for  what  commodities, 
*he  Buhject  shall  traffic  abroad,  beloiigeth  to  the 
snvereiEm.  For  if  it  did  belong  to  private  persons 
^o  nse  their  own  discretion  therein,  some  of  them 
"%V(mld  be  drawn  for  gain,  l)oth  to  fiimish  the  enemy 
"with  means  to  hurt  thenommonwealth,  and  hurt  it 
themselves,  by  importing  such  things,  as  pleasing 
men's  apjwtites,  be  uevertlieless  noxious,  or  at  least 
'*inprofitable  to  tliem.  And  therefore  it  belongeth 
"to  the  commonwealth,  that  is,  to  the  sovereign  only, 
to  nppri>ve,  or  disajiprove  both  of  the  places,  and 
matter  of  foreign  traftic. 

Further,  seeing  it  is  not  enough  to  the  sustcn- 
tation  of  a  oommouwejUtli,  that  every  man  have  a 
propriety  in  n  portion  of  land,  or  in  some  few  com- 
XDodities,  or  a  natural  property  in  some  uscftil  art, 
and  there  is  no  art  in  the  world,  but  is  necessary 
either  for  the  being,  or  well  being  almost  of  every 
partieidar  man ;  it  is  necessary,  that  men  distribute 
that  which  they  caji  s]>are,  and  transfer  their  pro- 
priety therein,  mutually  one  to  another,  by  exchange, 
and  matuni  amtract.     And  therefore  it  belongeth 
lo  thecommonwealth,tbat  is  to  say,  to  the  sovereign, 
lo  appoint  in  wliat  manner  all  kinds  of  contract 
between  subjects,  as  buying,  selling,  exchanging, 
borrowing,  lending,  letting,  and  taking  to  hire,  are 
to  be  made ;  and  by  what  words  and  signs  they 
shall  be  understood  for  valid.     And  for  the  matter, 
and  dilftribution  of  the  nourishment,  to  the  several 
members  of  the  commonwealth,  thus  much,  con- 
sidering the  raoflel  nf  the  whole  work,  is  sufficient. 


Tlie  pUi'w  •ntl 
miUerof  tntf- 
lic  Jrpcnd,  u 
their  diilribu- 
liuu,  vji  ib« 
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By  concoction,  I  understand  the  reducing  of  all 
commodities,  which  are  act  presently  consumed. 
Money  ihc      but  reserved  for  uourijiluueut  in  time  to  come,  to 

hio-oa  at  a  con- 

■MMufcdUi.  something  of  equal  value,  and  withal  so  portable, 
as  not  to  hinder  the  motion  of  men  from  place  to 
place ;  to  the  end  a  man  may  have  in  what  place 
soever,  such  nourishment  as  the  place  affordeth. 
And  this  is  nothing  else  but  gold,  and  silver,  and 
money.  For  gold  and  silver,  being,  as  it  happens, 
almost  in  all  countries  of  the  world  highly  valued, 
is  a  commodious  mcasiu*e  of  the  value  of  all  things 
else  between  nations  ;  and  money,  of  what  matter 
soever  coined  by  the  sovereign  of  a  commonwealth, 
is  a  sufficient  measure  of  the  vidue  of  all  things  else, 
between  the  subjects  of  that  commonwealth.  By 
the  means  of  which  measures,  all  commodities, 
moveable  and  immoveable,  are  made  to  accom- 
pany  a  man  to  all  places  of  his  resort,  vrithin  and" 
without  the  place  of  his  ordiuai-y  residemre ;  and. 
the  same  passeth  from  man  to  man,  within  the 
commonwealth  ;  and  goes  round  about,  nourishing^ 
as  it  passeth,  every  part  thereof;  in  so  much  as 
this  concoction,  is  .is  it  were  the  sanguification  of" 
the  commonwealth :  for  natural  blood  is  in  like 
manner  made  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and  cir- 
culating, nourishelh  by  the  way  ever)'  member  of 
the  body  of  man.  m 

And  because  silver  and  gold  have  their  vali^ 
from  the  matter  itself ;  they  have  first  this  privi- 
lege, that  the  value  of  them  cannot  be  altered  by 
the  power  of  one,  nor  of  a  few  commonwealths  ;  as 
being  a  common  measure  of  the  commodities  of  all 
places.  But  base  money,  may  easily  be  enhanced, 
or  abased.     Secondly,  they  have  the  privilege  to 
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make  commonwealths  move,  and  stretch  oat  their  pakt  il 
arms,  when  need  is,  into  foreign  wiuntries :  luid         ^*- 
supply,  not  only  private  subjects  that  travel,  but 
also  whole  armies  with  provision.     But  that  coin, 
which  i.s  not  considerable  fur  the  matter,  but  for 
the  stamp  of  the   place,  being  unable  to  endure 
change  of  air,  haih  its  effect  at  home  only  ;  where 
also  it  is  subject  to  the  change  of  laws,  and  thereby 
to  have  the  \'alue  diminished,  to  the  prejudice  many 
times  of  those  that  have  it. 
The  conduits,  and  ways  by  which  it  is  conveyed  ""••  "onduiu 

-  ,  ana  w«vof 

to  the  pubhc  use,  are  of  two  sorts  :  one,  that  cun-  moiiFx  to  tbo 
Teyeth  it  to  the  public  coffers ;    the  other,  that  '"'*''"^  '^' 
i%ueth  the  same  out  agaiu  for  public  payments.  Of 
ibe  first  sort,  are  collectors,   receivers,  and  trea- 
surers ;  of  the  second,  arc  the  treasurers  again,  and 
tlie  officers  appointed  for  payment  of  several  public 
or  private  ministers.    Atid  in  this  also,  the  artificial 
nuui  maintains  his  resemblance  with  the  natural ; 
wiiose  veins  receiving  the  blood  from  the  several 
parts  of  the  body,  carry  it  to  the  heart ;  where  being 
made  vital,  the  heart  by  the  arteries  sends  it  out 
^11,  to  enliven,  and  enable  for  motion  all  the 
■"nnbers  of  the  same. 

The  procreation  or  children  of  a  commonwealth.  The  chUdnn 

»fE  those  we  call  pf an/at tu/ut,  or  colomes ;  whiclwc«](i^"«!iei 

are  numbers  of  men  sent  out  from  the  common- 

ireajth,  under  a  conductor,  or  governor,  to  inhabit 

>  foreign  countr)',  either  formerly  void  of  iuhabi- 

fants,  or  made  void  then  by  wiir.     And  when  a 

colony  is  settled,  they  are  either  a  commonwealth 

of  themselves,  discharged  of  their  subjection  to  their 

sovereign  that  sent  them,  as  hath   been  done  by 

many  commonwealths,  of  ancient  time,  in  which 
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case  the  commonwealth  from  which  they  went,  was 
called  their  metropolis  or  mother,  aiid  requires  no 
more  of  them,  thau  fatliers  re(|uire  of  the  ehildren, 
whom  they  emancipate  and  make  free  from  their 
domestic  government,  which  is  honour,  and  friend- 
ship ;  or  eke  they  remain  united  to  their  metropolis, 
as  were  the  colonies  of  the  people  of  Rome  ;  and 
then  they  are  no  commonwealths  tliemselves,  hut 
pr<jvinces,  and  part**  of  the  commonwealth  tlial  sent 
them.  So  that  the  right  of  colonies,  saving  honour 
and  league  witht heir  metropolis,  dependeth  whuUy 
on  their  licence  or  letters,  by  which  Uieir  sovereign 
authorized  them  to  plant. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


OP    COUNSEL. 

CouumI  wiut.  How  fallacious  it  is  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  thing:^ 
by  the  ordinary  and  inconstant  use  of  words,  ai>- 
peareth  in  nothing  more,  than  in  the  confusion  of 
counsels,  and  commands,  arising  from  the  impera- 
tive manner  of  speaking  iu  them  both,  and  hi  many 
other  occasions  besides.  For  the  words  <lo  /Am, 
are  the  words  not  only  of  him  that  commandeth ; 
but  also  of  him  that  giveth  counsel ;  and  of  him 
that  exhorteth ;  and  yet  there  are  but  few,  that 
see  not  that  these  are  very  different  things,  or 
itiiat  caimot  distinu  '  n  them,  when  they 

rperceive  wli  :  '*  ;~  ■  '      ■  •'  to  whom  the 

speeeh  w  dii  '        ■  ■■asicm.     But 

hnduig  those  pi  bmng 

not  ftbli  *an««\f- 
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ration  of  the  cirtnim  stances,  they  mistake  some- 
times the  precepts  of  counsellors,  for  the  precepts 
of  them  tliat  command ;  aiul  sometimes  the  cou- 
trary ;  according  as  it  best  agreeth  with  the  con- 
ditions they  would  infer,  or  the  actions  they  ap- 
prove. To  avoid  whirli  mistakes,  and  render  to 
those  terms  of  commanding;,  counselliag  and  ex- 
horting, their  proper  and  distinct  significations,  I 
define  them  thus. 

CoMiiANi)  is,  where  a  man  saith,  rfo  this,  or  do 
not  thh,  without  expecting  other  reason  than  the 
will  of  him  that  says  it.  From  this  it  followeth 
manifestly,  that  he  that  commandeth,  pretendeth 
thereby  his  ov*ii  benefit :  for  the  reason  of  his 
mmmand  is  his  own  will  only,  and  tho  proper  ob- 
ject of  every  man's  viiU,  is  some  f?ood  to  himself. 

f^L'NSEL,  is  where  a  man  saith,  do,  or  do  not 
thiit,  and  dcduoeth  his  reasons  from  the  benefit  that 
vrivetb  by  it  to  him  to  whom  he  saith  it.  And 
from  this  it  is  eviilent,  that  he  that  giveth  connsci, 
pretendeth  only,  whatsoever  he  intendeth,  the  good 
of  him,  to  whom  he  giveth  it. 

Therefore  between  counsel  and  command,  one 
^eat  diflFerenc*  is,  that  command  is  directed  to  a 
mim'ti  own  benefit ;  and  counsel  to  the  benefit  of 
uiother  man.  And  from  this  ariseth  another  dif- 
fereuee,  that  a  man  may  be  oWiged  to  do  what  he 
i*  rommanded ;  as  when  he  hath  covenanted  to 
obey :  but  he  cannot  be  obliged  to  do  as  he  is 
I,  because  the  hurt  of  not  following  it,  is 
»;  or  if  he  should  covenant  to  follow  it,  then 
I":  Uit  counnel  turned  into  the  nature  of  a  cora- 
■  *rd  difference  between  them  is,  that 
•etend  a  right  to  be  of  another  man's 
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comisel;  because  he  is  not  to  i)rpten<i  benefit  by  il 
to  himself:  but  to  deuiaud  right  to  counsel  ano- 
ther, ar^cs  a  wiU  to  know  his  designs,  or  to  pain 
some  other  p^ood  to  himself:  which,  as  I  t^d  be- 
fore, is  of  everj'  man's  will  the  jiropcr  object. 

This  also  is  incident  to  the  nature  of  counsel ; 
that  whatsoever  it  be,  he  that  a^keth  it,  cannot  iu 
equity  atrcwse,  or  punish  it:  for  to  ftsk  counsel  uf 
another,  is  to  permit  liim  to  give  »ucb  tjounsel  a& 
he  shall  thiiik  be*t ;  and  conse<iuently,  he  that 
givetli  counsel  to  his  sovereign,  whether  a  monarch, 
or  an  aBsembly,  when  he  asketh  it,  caiuiot  in  equity 
be  piniished  tor  it,  whether  the  same  be  conform- 
able to  the  opluion  of  the  most,  or  not,  so  it  be 
to  the  proposition  iu  debate.  For  if  the  sense  of 
the  assembly  can  be  U^k^•n  notice  of,  befc)re  the 
debate  be  ended,  they  should  neither  ask,  nor  take 
any  further  counsel ;  for  the  sense  of  the  assembly, 
is  the  resolution  of  the  debate,  nnd  end  of  all  deli- 
beration. And  generally  he  that  denmndeth  coun- 
sel, is  author  of  it ;  and  therefore  cannot  punish 
it;  and  what  the  sovereign  cannot,  no  man  else 
can.  But  if  one  subject  giveth  counsel  to  another, 
to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  laws,  whether  that 
counsel  proceed  from  evil  intention,  or  from  ign«>- 
ronceonly,  it  is  punishable  l>y  the  <H)mmonwea1th  ; 
because  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  good  excuse, 
where  every  man  in  Imund  to  lake  notice  of  the 
laws  ti)  ^vhieh  he  is  sul>ject. 

an<l  DKHoRTATios  i$  counsel, uc- 

,  aagus  iu  him  that  giveth  it,  of  velie- 

we  it  followed :  or  to  say  it  more 

ehcmenily  pressed.  For  he  that  ex- 

.  deduce  the  consequences  of  wliat 
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le  adviseth  to  be  done^  and  tie  himself  therein  to  the   part  iu 
riKoiir  nf  tnie  n'nsoniiig ;  but  eneournffes  him  he 


iS. 


eouiiselletk  to  action  :  m  he  that  dehorteth.  deter-  Exiwiation 
reth  him  from  it.  And,  therefore,  they  have  inr&n,wi!lL 
their  speeches,  a  rep^ird  to  the  eoinTnon  paysious 
and  opiuioiis  of  men.  in  (le(lu<;inK  their  reasons  : 
aiid  iimke  use  of  similitudes,  metaphors,  examples, 
and  other  tools  of  oratory,  to  persuade  their  hearers 
of  the  utility,  honour,  or  justice  of  followinjBf  their 
adviee. 

From  whence  may  be  inferred,  first,  that  exhorta- 
tion and  dehortatiou  is  directed  to  the  ^od  of  him 
that  jpveth  the  counsel,  not  of  liiio  that  asketU  it, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  counsellor ;  who, 
by  the  definition  of  counsel,  ought  to  re^rard  not 
his  own  benefit,  but  his  whom  he  adviseth.  And 
iliat  he  direrteth  his  counsel  to  his  own  benefit,  is 
manifest  enouith,  by  the  long  and  vehement  urg^in^, 
or  by  the  artificial  giving  thereof ;  which  being-  not 
required  of  him,  and  consequently  proceeding  from 
his  own  oocaMions,  is  directed  princjpjilly  to  his 
own  heucfit,  and  but  nct^identaily  to  the  good  of 
liim  that  is  counselled,  or  not  at  all. 

Secondly,  that  the  use  of  exhortation  and  de- 
hortation  lieth  only  where  a  man  is  to  speak  to  a 
ninltitude  ;  because  when  the  speech  is  addressed 
lo  one,  he  may  interrupt  him,  and  examine  his 
reuouE*  more  rigorously  than  can  be  done  In  a 
multitude ;  which  are  too  many  to  enter  iuUi  dis- 
pate.  and  dialogue  with  him  that  speakcth  indif- 
ferently to  them  all  at  once. 

ThirtUy,  that  they  that  exhort  and  dehort,  where 
they  are  reijuired  to  give  counsel,  are  corrupt  coun- 

Kun,  and  an  it  were  bribetl  by  their  own  interest. 
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For  thongfa  the  counsel  they  give  be  never  ko  good ; 
yet  he  that  gives  it,  is  no  more  a  good  counsellor, 
than  he  that  giveth  a  just  sentence  for  n  reward,  is 
a  just  judge.  But  where  a  man  may  lawfully  com- 
mand, as  a  father  in  his  family,  or  a  lender  iu  an 
anny,  his  exhortations  and  dehortations,  are  not 
only  lawful,  but  also  necessary,  and  laudable.  But 
then  they  are  no  more  counsels,  but  commantla; 
which  when  they  are  for  execution  of  sour  labour, 
sometimes  tiet^essity,  and  always  humanity  rei^uirHth 
to  be  sweetened  in  the  delivery,  by  encouragement, 
and  ilk  the  tune  and  phrase  of  counsel,  rather  than 
in  harsher  language  of  command. 

Examples  of  the  difference  between  command 
and  counsel,  we  may  take  from  the  forms  of  speech 
that  express  them  in  Holy  Scripture.  Haee  no 
other  Goth  hut  me  ;  make  to  thyseif  no  grar^en 
image ;  take  not  Gotts  Name  in  rain  ;  sanctify 
the  sabbath  ;  honour  thy  parents  ;  kiil  not ;  tteai 
not,  ^e.  are  commands ;  because  tlie  reason  for 
which  we  are  to  obey  them,  ts  drawn  from  the  will 
of  God  our  king,  whom  we  are  obliged  to  obey. 
But  these  words,  AW/  a/t  thou  hast  ;  give  it  to  the 
poor:  and  follow  wr,  are  counsel;  because  the 
reason  for  which  we  are  to  do  so,  is  drawn  from  our 
o^vu  lM;Hc6t:  which  is  this,  that  we  shall  have  treu- 
sure  i»  IJeaveit.  These  words.  Go  into  the  village 
over  against  yoit,  and  ynu  shall  Jind  an  asx  tied^ 
and  her  colt ;  loose  her,  and  bring  her  to  me^  are 
"imand :  for  the  reason  of  their  fact  is  drawn 

he  will  of  their  Master:   but  these  wortUi, 
and  he  baptized  iu  the  name  of  Jesux,  are 

\ ;  because  the  reason  why  we  should  so  do, 
ivA  to  miy  benefit  of  God  Almighty,  who 
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halt  still  be  king;  in  what  manner  soever  we  rebel; 
ut  of  ourselves,  who  have  no  other  means  of  avoid- 
iig  the  punishment  hanging  over  us  for  oiu*  sins. 

As  the  difference  of  couniiel  from  command,  hath 
leen  now  deduced  from  the  nature  of  counsel,  con- 
sting'  in  ft  deducing^  of  the  benefit,  or  hurt  that 
ay  arise  to  him  that  is  to  be  counselled,  by  the 
eceasary  or  i>robable  consequences  of  the  action 
propoiUKleth ;  so  may  also  the  differences  be- 
tween apt  and  inept  counsellors  be  derived  fi-om 
the  same.    For  experience,  being  but  memory  of  the 
conswcpiences  of  like  at^tions  f()rmerly  observed,  and 
wunsel  but  the  speech  whereby  that  experience  is 
made  knowii  to  another ;  the  virtues,  and  defects  of 
pdiiiisel,  are  the  same  with  the  Wrtues,  and  defects 
iiDtellentual :  and  to  the  person  of  a  eonmionwe«Uh, 
bis  counsellors  serve  him  in  the  place  of  memory, 
and  menial  discourse.     But  with  this  resemblance 
of  the  commonwealth,  to  a  natural  man,  there  is 
OHedissimilitude joined,  of  t^eat  importance;  which 
i«,that  a  natural  man  receiveth  his  experience,  from 
(be  uatnral  objects  of  sense,  which  work  upon  him 
without  passion,  or  interest  of  their  own  ;  whereas 
*iiey  that  ^ve  counsel  to  the  representative  person 
of  a  commonwealth,  may  have,  and  have  of^cn  their 
particular  ends  and  passions,  that  render  their  coun- 
sels always  suspected,  and  many  times  unfaithful. 
.4nd  therefore  we  may  set  domi  for  the  first  con- 
fhtion  of  a  gnori  counsellor,  that  hh  endu,  and  in- 
terests, be  not  incoMistent  with  tfte  ends  and  in- 
terestx  of  him  he  eounselieth. 
Se<,*ondly,  because  the  office  of  a  counsellor,  when 
action  comes  into  deliberation,  is  to  make  mani- 
the  cunsequences  of  it^  in  such  manner,  as  he 
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that  is  counselleil  may  be  truly  and  evidently  in- 
formed :  he  ought  to  propound  his  advice,  iu  such 
niHeioncn  or  fomi  of  i<i>eech,  as  may  make  the  truth  most  evi- 
dently appear  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  as  firm  ratioci- 
nation, as  significant  and  proper  laugimge,  and  as 
hriefly^as  the  evidence  will  permit.    Aud  therefore 
rasfi  and  uneviilent  infemtceis,  such  as  are  fetched 
only  from  examples,  or  authority  of  books,  aud  are 
not  ai^uments  of  what  is  good,  or  evil,  but  wtU- 
nesses  of  fact,  or  of  opinion;  ohscure,  cotffujfed^ 
and  ambiguonx  cxpresMtoHs,  also  nil  mriaplioricaR 
speeches^  tending  to  tfte  ftthrhig  up  of  paxnion^ 
(because  such  reasoning,  and  such  expresaioua,  ard 
useful  only  to  deceive,  or  to  lead  him  we  counsel 
ti>wards  otiier  eud.s  than  his  own)  are  rejiuguaum 
to  the  office  of  a  counsellor. 

Thirdly,  because  the  ability  of  counselling  pro-i 
ceedeth  from  experience,  aud  long  study  ;  aiid  na 
man  is  presumed  to  have  experience  in  all  thos« 
ibinpi  that  to  the  admuxistration  of  a  gieat  com. 'J 
muuwealth  are  necessary  to  be  kuown,  no  man  (m 
prejtumed  to  fnr  a  good  counsellor^  but  in  JtucM 
bitsiness,  an  he  hath  not  only  been  much  versed  /»#] 
but  hath  also  much  meditated  o/ty  and  voitxiileretl* 
For  seeing  the  business  of  a  commonwealth  is  this, 
to  preserve  the  people  in  peace  at  home,  aiid  de- 
fend tlicm  against  foreign  invasion,  we  shall  titid,  tt 
requires  great  knowledge  of  the  dispositiou  uf  man- 
kind, of  the  rights  of  goveniment,  and  of  the  nature 
of  equity,  law,  justice,  and  honour,  not  to  be  attain* 
ed  without  study;  and  of  the  strength,  commodities^ 
]»laees,  lioih  of  their  own  country,  and  their  ucigh-| 
hours  ;  a»  also  of  the  iueliimtious,  aud  designs  o 
alt  uations  that  may  any  way  aimoy  them.     A 
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this  is  not  attained  ta,  without  murh  experience. 
Of  which  things,  not  only  the  whole  sum,   but 

one  of  the  ijartiimlars  recimres  the  affe,  and  iHifriw"  <^ 
r%'atioii  of  a  man  m  years,  aiul  nt  more  than  couD»ei)<>ra. 
ary  study.    The  vrit  required  for  counsel,  as  I 
,Te  said  before  (ehap.  viii.)  is  judginent.  And  the 
ftiiFereuces  of  men  iu  that  point  come  from  diflfereiit 
ledncntion,  of  some  to  one  kind  of  fitudy  or  business, 
■and  of  others  to  another.     When  for  the  doing  of 
Any  things,  there  be  infallible  rules,  as  in  engines 
and  edifices,  the  rules  of  geometry,  all  the  experi- 
ajce  of  the  world  cannot  equal  his  counsel,  that  has 
Inmt,  or  found  out  the  rule.     And  when  tliere  is 
DO  imch  rtde,  he  that  hath  most  experience  in  tluit 
forticular  kind  of  business,  has  therent  the  best 
jwlgraeut,  aud  is  the  best  connseilor. 

Fourthly,  to  be  able  to  give  counsel  to  a  common- 
wiralth,  in  a  busuiess  that  hath  reference  to  another 
nimmoDwealth,  it  in  necesitnrt/  to  he  acqvaiuted 
teiib  the  inteiligences^  and  letters  that  come  from 
ibeiHJK.  aud  with  aU  the  records  of  treaties^  and 
other  tra?isucti<mtt  of  xtate  between  them  ;  which 
none  can  do,  but  such  as  the  representative  shall 
thiiik  fit.  By  which  we  may  see,  that  tliey  who 
we  not  called  to  counsel,  can  have  no  good  coun- 
«]  in  such  cases  to  obtrude. 

Fifthly,  «upix>sing  the  number  of  counsellors 
e-jual,  a  man  is  better  counselled  by  hearing  them 
ajmrt,  than  in  an  a^'iembly;  and  that  for  many 
csnsett.  First,  in  hearing  them  apart,  y<ui  liave 
the  advice  of  ever^'  man  ;  but  in  an  assembly  many 
of  them  deliver  tlieir  lulvice  with  aije,  or  no,  or  with 
their  hands,  or  feet,  not  moved  by  their  own  sense, 
but  by  the  elotjuence  of  another,  or  for  tear  of  (Us- 
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pleiiwiiig  some  that  have   spoken,   or  the   whole' 
assembly,  by  contradiction ;  or  for  fear  of  ajjpcmr- 
pureroace*  of  'met  duUcr  ill  apprelicnsion,  ihaii  tliose  that  have 

fitnndiinflt  ,         ,     ,     ,  .     .  -,  ... 

Gounuiinri.  a]>]}lati(le(l  tlie  croiitriiry  opinion,  oeoondly,  ui  ao 
aRseml)ly  of  many,  there  cannot  choose  but  be  some 
whose  interests  are  contrary  to  that  of  the  public ; 
and  these  their  interests  make  piissionnte,  and  pas- 
sion eloquent,  and  elotjuence  draws  others  into  the 
same  advice.  For  the  passions  of  men,  which 
asunder  are  moderate,  as  the  heat  of  one  brand  ;  in 
an  assembly  are  like  many  brands,  that  inflame  one 
another,  especially  when  they  blow  one  another 
with  orations,  to  the  setting  of  the  commonwealth 
on  6re,  under  pretence  of  counselling  it.  Thirdly, 
in  hearing  every  man  apart,  one  may  examine, 
when  there  is  need,  the  truth,  or  probability  of  his 
reasons,  and  of  the  grounds  of  the  adWce  he  pves, 
by  frequent  interruptions,  and  objections ;  which 
cannot  be  done  in  an  assembly,  where,  in  every 
difficult  question,  a  man  is  rather  astonied,  and 
djizzlwl  with  the  variety  of  dis<;ourse  u|>on  it,  tlian 
informed  of  the  course  he  ought  to  take.  Besides, 
there  cannot  be  an  assembly  of  many,  called  to- 
gether for  advice,  wherein  there  be  not  some,  tlmt 
have  the  ambition  to  be  thought  eloquent,  and  also 
learned  in  the  politics ;  and  give  not  their  advice 
with  care  of  the  business  propounded,  but  of  the 
applause  of  their  motley  orations,  made  of  the  divers 
coloured  threds,  or  shreads  of  authors ;  which  is 
ipertinenee  at  least,  that  takes  away  the  time 
>U8  consultation,  and  in  the  secret  way  of 
ing  a|mrt,  is  easily  avoided.  Fourthly,  in 
ions  that  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  whereof 
many  occasions  in  public  business. 


roimseLs  of  many,  and  especially  in  assemblies,  are    part  n. 
dang«rou.s ;  and  therefore  great  assemblies  are  ne-    ._^^:^^ 
cessitated  to  commit  such  affairs  to  lesser  numbers,  uitrf renew  »f 
smd  of  such  persoiis  as  are  most  versed,  and  in  couuntjan. 
"whose  fidelity  tliey  have  most  confidence. 

To  conclude,  who  is  there  that  so  far  approves 
*he  taking  of  counsel  from  a  great  ai^semhty   of 
«33unjieUors,  that  wisheth  for,  or  would  accept  of 
%heir  pains,  when  there  is  a  qnestion  of  marrying 
liis  children,  disposing  of  his  lands,  goveniing  his 
})onsehold,or  managing  his  jtrivate  estate,  especially 
if  there  be  amongst  them  such  as  wish  not  his  pros- 
perity ?     A  man  that  doth  his  business  by  the  help 
of  many  and  prudent  counsellors,  with  every  one 
consulting:  apart  in  his  proper  element,  does  it  best, 
SIS  he  that  nseth  able  .seconds  at  tenuis  play,  placeil 
in  their  proper  stations.     He  does  next  best,  that 
tifteth  his  own  jud^ntent  only  ;  as  he  that  has  no 
Kecond  at  all.     But  he  that  is  carried  up  and  down 
to  his  business  in  a  framed  counsel,  which  cannot 
move  but  by  the  plurality  of  cousentiug  opinions, 
the  execution  whereof  is  commonly,  oiit  of  envy  or 
interest,  rctard(*<l  by  the  part  dissenting,  does  it 
worst  of  all,  and  like  one  that  is  carried  to  the  ball, 
though  by  good  players,  yet  in  a  wheel-barrow,  or 
other  frame,  hea\')'  of  itself,  and  retarded  also  by 
the  incoucurreut  judgments,   and  endeavours  of 
them  that  drive  it ;  and  so  much  the  more,  &»  tliey 
bi*  more  that  set  their  hands  to  it ;  and  most  of  all, 
when  there  is  one,  or  more  amongst  them,  that 
desire  to  have  him  lose.     And  though  it  be  true, 
that  many  eyes  see  more  than  one ;  yet  it  is  not  to 
>»  understood  of  many  counsellors ;  but  then  only, 
when  the  final  resolution  is  in  one  man.    Other- 
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PART  II,   wise,  because  many  eyes  see  the  same   tiling  in 
^    ^.^'  _     divers  lines,  and  are  apt   to  look  asquint  towards 
Diffcw<.c«.>r  tlieir  private  benefit ;  they  that  desire  not  to  miss 
JJ^ij^'^     their  mark,  though  they  look  about  with  two  eyes, 
yet  tliey  never  aim  but  with  one ;  and  therefore  no 
^"eat  popular  eummt}nwe-;ilth  was  ever  kept  up,  but 
either  by  a  foreign  enemy  that  united  them ;  or  by 
the  reputation  of  some  eminent  man  miioni^t  them; 
or  by  the  set^ret  mnnisel  of  a  few  ;  or  by  the  mutual 
fear  of  equal  factions ;  and  not  by  the  open  consul- 
tations 'of  the  iLssembly.     And  as  fur  very  little 
commonwealths,  be  they  popular,  or  monarchical, 
there^is  no  human  wisdom  can  uphold  them,  longer 
than  the  jealousy  lastcth  of  their  potent  neiglibours. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


OF  CIVIL  LAWS. 


a»ii  i««f  what.  By  civil  laws,  I  understaiul  the  laws,  that  men  are 
therefore  bound  to  obser^'c,  because  they  are  mem- 
bers, nntofthis.or  that  commonwealth  in  ]>artioular, 
but  of  a  commonwealth .  For  the  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular taws  belongeth  to  them,  that  profess  the 
f<tudy  of  the  laws  of  their  several  countries ;  but 
the  knowledge  of  civil  law  in  general,  to  any  man. 
The  ancient  law  of  Rome  was  called  then*  civU  late, 
from  the  word  chutax,  which  signifies  a  common- 
wealth :  atid  those  countries,  which  having  been  un- 
der the  Roman  empire,  and  governed  by  that  law, 
ivtain  still  siich  part  thereof  as  they  think  fit,  call 
that  part  the  civil  law,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
rest  of  their  own  civil  laws.     But  that  is  not  it  I 
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Tnten^to  Speak  of  here  ;  my  design  being  not  to    PARTir. 

ebow  what  is  law  here,  aud  there  ;  but  what  ia    ■    ^-    . 

law  ;  as  iMato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  divers  others  cifO  ttwaiut. 

iliavc  done,  without  takiu^  upon  them  the  profeswion 

iOf  the  study  of  the  law. 

Aud  first  it  is  mauifest,  that  law  in  general,  is  not 

iCounsel,  but  command ;  nor  a  command  of  any 

pnan  to  any  man  ;  but  only  of  him,  whw^e  command 

ife  (uidr««sed  to  one  formerly  obliged  to  obey  him. 

lAnd  a.^  for  civil  law,  it  addeth  only  the  name  of  the 

penman  cumnianditig,  wliicl)   is  pprsoim  civitaiUt 

,the  person  of  the  commonwealth. 

'  Which  considered,  1  define  civil  law  in  this 
loaniier.  C'lvti,  law,  is  to  every  subject^  those 
rules,  which  the  commonteeaUh  hath  commanded 
fii«,  by  wordt  ttntinfc,  or  other  Mt{fficient  itign  of 
the  tciljf  io  nutke  une  of,  Jhr  tfte  diittinciian  of 
rights  and  wroti^  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  what  is  cott- 
irnry^  aud  whut  is  not  contrary  to  the  rule, 

\a  which  definition,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not 
U  first  sif^ht  evident.  For  every  mian  seeth,  that 
sone  laws  arc  addressed  to  all  the  subjects  in 
Stneral ;  some  to  pariiculur  provinces  ;  some  to 
puticidar  vocations;  and  some  to  particular  meu: 
wid  are  therefore  laws,  to  every  of  those  to  whom 
t^e  command  \a  directe<l,  and  to  none  else.  As 
»!»,  that  hiws  are  the  rules  of  just,  aud  unjust; 
Q»tbin{;  being  repute<l  unjust,  that  is  not  contrary 
•o  some  law.  Likewise,  that  none  can  make  laws 
out  the  comninnwt^allh  ;  because  our  subjection  is 
to  tbe  commonwealth  only  :  aud  that  commands, 
IB  to  be  signified  by  suffieieut  signs ;  because  a 
uuui  knows  not  otherwise  how  to  ol>ey  them.  And 
tlierefore,  whatsoever  eau  from  this  definition  b) 
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Thii  iDVorcign 
i*  IcgiaUur. 


necessary  oonseqnence  be  deduced,  ouftht  to  bf 
acknowledged  for  truth.  Now  1  deduce  from  it 
this  that  followeth. 

1 .  The  lef^islator  in  all  commonwealths,  is  only 
the  sovereijju,  be  he  one  man,  as  in  a  monarchy, 
or  one  assembly  of  men,  as  in  a  democracy,  or  aris- 
tocracy. For  the  Icpslator  is  he  that  miiketh  the 
law.  And  the  commonwealth  only  prescribes,  and 
commaiideth  the  observation  of  those  rules,  whidi 
■we  call  law :  therefore  the  commonwealth  is  the 
legislator.  But  the  commonwealth  is  no  person, 
nor  has  cnpaxrity  to  do  anything-,  but  by  the  repre- 
sentative, that  is,  the  soverei^ ;  and  therefore  the 
sovereign  is  the  sole  lepslator.  For  the  same 
reason,  none  can  abrogate  a  law  made,  but  the 
sovereign ;  because  n  law  is  not  abrogated,  but 
by  another  law,  that  forbiddeth  it  to  be  put  in 
execution. 

2.  The  sovereign  of  a  commonwealth,  be  it  an 
assembly,  or  one  man,  is  not  subject  to  the  ciiil 
laws.  For  having  power  to  make,  and  repeal  laws, 
he  may  when  he  pleaseth,  free  liimself  from  tlwl 
subjection,  by  repealing  those  laws  that  trouble  him, 
and  making  of  new ;  and  consequently  he  was  free 
before.  For  he  is  free,  that  can  be  free  when  he 
will :  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  persou  to  be  bound 
to  himself;  because  he  that  can  bind,  can  release; 
and  therefore  he  that  is  bound  to  himself  only,  is 
not  bound. 

UMvaUw  3    When  lone  use  obtaineth  the  anthoritv  of  a 

<»fiini*.  buiof  law,  it  IS  not  the  length  of  time  that  raaketh  the 
coosen""^"  authority,  l)ut  the  will  of  the  sovereign  signified  by 
■  his  silence,  for  silence  is  sometimes  an  argument  of 
consent ;  and  it  is  no  longer  law,  than  the  sovereign 
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uin  «ch  oilivr. 


shall  be  silent  therein.  And  therefore  if  the  sove- 
reign shall  have  a  question  of  rieht  grounded,  not 
upon  his  present  will,  but  upon  the  laws  fonnerly 
made;  the  length  of  time  shall  bring  no  prejudice 
lo  bis  ri{?ht ;  but  the  question  shall  be  judged  by 
equity.  For  mnriy  unjust  actions,  and  unjust  sen- 
tences, go  uncontrolled  a  longer  time  than  any  man 
can  Temember.  And  our  lawyers  account  no  cos- 
Uiras  law,  but  such  as  are  reaKonable,  aud  tl»at  evil 
eutitoms  are  to  be  abolished.  But  the  judgment  of 
what  is  reasonable,  aud  of  what  is  to  be  abolished, 
belongetb  to  him  that  maketh  the  law,  whieh  is  the 
sovereign  assembly,  or  monarch. 

4.  The  law  of  nature,  and  the  civil  law,  contain  ''^''  i««n">"- 
each  other,  and  are  of  equal  extent.  For  the  laws  cWii  la-  vo». 
of  nature,  which  consist  in  equity,  justice,  grati- 
tude, and  other  moral  virtues  on  these  depending, 
in  the  condition  of  mere  nature,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore In  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  chapter,  are  not 
properly  laws,  but  qualities  that  dispose  men  to 
peace  aud  obedience,  ^Vlien  a  commonwealth  is 
once  settled,  then  are  they  actually  laws,  and  not 
before;  as  being  then  tlie  cnmmaiuls  of  tlie  wmi- 
mouwealth  ;  and  therefore  also  civil  laws :  for  it  is 
the  sovereign  power  that  obliges  men  to  obey  them. 
For  in  the  differences  of  private  men,  to  declare, 
what  is  equity,  what  is  justice,  and  what  is  moral 
vhtuc,  and  to  make  them  binding,  there  is  need  of 
the  ordinances  of  sovereign  power,  and  punishments 
to  be  ordaifjed  for  such  as  shall  break  them;  which 
ordinances  are  therefore  part  of  the  civil  law.  The 
law  of  nature  tlierefore  is  a  part  of  the  civil  law  in 
all  commonwealths  of  the  world.  Reciprocally  also, 
the  civil  law  is  a  part  of  the  dictates  of  nature. 
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For  justice,  that  is  to  say,  performance  of  covenan 
aiid  giviug  to  every  man  his  own,  i.s  a  dictatf  ( 
the  law  of  namre.  But  every  subject  in  a  coi 
monwoalth,  hath  conveuajUed  to  obey  the  civU  lawr^ 
either  one  with  another,  as  wlien  they  assemble  t:^ 
make  a  common  representative,  or  with  the  repr^si 
sentativc  itself  one  by  one,  when  subdued  by  tt»« 
sword  they  promise  obedience,  that  they  may  r^ 
ceive  life  ;  and  therefore  obedience  to  the  civil  law 
is  part  also  of  the  law  of  nature.  Civil,  and  natuiW 
law  arc  not  different  kinds,  hut  different  parts  of 
law  ;  whereof  one  part  being  written,  is  called  civil, 
the  other  unwritten,  naturaL  But  the  right  of 
nature,  that  is,  the  natural  liberty  of  ninii,  may  by 
the  ci^il  law  be  abridged,  and  restrained  :  nay.  the 
end  of  making  laws,  is  no  other,  but  such  restrain! : 
without  the  which  there  cannot  possibly  be  any 
peace.  And  law  was  brought  into  the  world  for 
nothing  else,  but  to  limit  the  natural  liberty  of  par- 
ticular men,  in  such  manner,  as  they  niiglit  not 
hurt,  but  assist  one  another,  and  join  together 
against  a  common  enemy. 
ovindii  5.   If  the  sovereign  of  one  commonwealth,  s«h- 

maiicTy  cu«-  ^uc  a  people  that  have  lived  under  other  writtrti 
torn,  hut  by  the  {^yfa  and  aftcrwards  govern  them  bv  the  same  law?, 
by  wliich  they  were  governed  before;  yet  those 
laws  are  the  civil  laws  of  the  victor,  and  not  of  the 
vanquished  commonwealth.  For  the  legislator  is 
he,  not  by  whose  authority  the  laws  were  first  madf, 
but  by  whose  authority  they  now  continue  to  be 
laws.  And  therefore  where  there  be  divers  prtv- 
vinces,  within  the  dominion  of  a  commonwealth, 
and  in  those  provinces  diversity  of  laws,  which 
conimonlv  are  called  the  customs  of  each  several 
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roviDce,  we  are  not  to  wuderstand  that  such  cu»-  part  ii. 
Dins  have  Uieir  force,  only  from  length  of  time ;  -  ^'  . 
mt  that  they  were  anciently  laws  written,  t)r  other- 
irise  made  known,  for  xlie  constitutions,  and 
Kotutes  of  iht'ir  sovcrt'ijrns  ;  and  are  now  laws,  not 
by  virtue  of  the  prescription  of  time,  but  by  the 
constitntions  of  their  present  soverei^s.  But  if 
an  unwritten  law,  in  all  the  provinces  of  a  domi- 
nion, shall  be  peneratly  observed,  and  no  iniquity 
Ippear  id  the  use  thereof ;  that  law  can  be  no  other 
but  a  hiw  of  nature,  equally  oblig:in^  all  mankind. 

6.  Seeinc  then  all  laws.  wTitten  and  iinwrittcn,  ^o""''"'''!;'' 
liave  (Jieir  authority  and  force,  from  the  will  of  the  u*t"«  cow- 
commonwealth  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  will  of  the  m^l^  a' 
representative ;  which  in  a  monarchy  is  the  mo-  ''**■ 
iiiirch,  and  in  other  commonwealths  the  sovereisrn 
assembly ;  a  man  may  wonder  from  whence  j>ro- 
ceed  such  opinions,  as  are  found  in  the  books  of 
liwyers   of  eminence  in    several  commonweal tlis, 
&w;tly,  or  by  consetiuence  making  the  legislative 
power  depend  on  private   men,   or   subordinate 
jud^s.     As  for  cKam])le,  t/tat  the  common  laiCt 
keth  no  controller  hut  the  parliament ;    which  is 
true  only  where  a  parliament  has  the  Hovereitrn 
|io*er,  and  cannot  be  oBsembied.  nor  dissolved,  but 
bf  their  owti  discretion.     For  if  there  be  a  rijrht  in 
ittjr  else  to  dissolve  them,  there  'v6  a  right  also  to 
Ctntro!  them,  and  consequently  to  control  their 
QDDtrullingii'.     And  if  there  be  no  such  right,  then 
tbe  controller  of  laws  is  not  par/inmeritTtm,  but  rex 
hpariiaint'tito.    And  where  a  ]>arliament  is  sove- 
(ligBf  if  it  should  assemble  never  so  many,  or  so 
wwe  men,  from  the  countries  subject  to  them,  for 
wbatNoever  cause  ;  yet  there  is  no  man  w  ill  believe, 
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that  such  an  assembly  hath  thereby  acquired  Xz$ 
themselves  a  legislative  |H)wer.  Iftfm,  that  the  tw^ 
arms  of  a  (romiuonwculthj  urt-.  Jorre  timl  justice  -^ 
the  Jirst  whereof  is  in  the  king  ;  the  other  depca^ 
sited  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament.  As  if  ^ 
commnnwealtli  otHild  consist,  where  the  force  weva 
iu  ally  hand,  which  justice  had  uot  the  authority  ■■ 
command  and  govern.  \ 

7.  That  law  can  never  be  against  reason,  o%3( 
landers  are  agreed  ;  and  that  not  the  letter,  x)kat. 
is  every  construction  of  it,  but  tliat  which  is  accord- 
ing  to  the  intention  of  the  legislator,  is  the  law. 
And  it  is  true  :  but  the  doubt  is  of  whose  reason  it 
is,  that  shall  be  received  for  law.     It  is  not  meatit 
of  any  private  reason  ;  for  then  there  would  he  as 
much  coutradictiou  in  the  laws,  as  there  is  iu  tk 
Sir  Fd».  Coke  Schools  ;  uor  yet,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  makes  it,  an 
^^^^^^'^"^^  artijicial  perfection    of  reason^  gotten  by  kmg 
studijy  ohserrafioH,  and  experience,  as  his  «as. 
For  it  is  possible  long  study  may  increase,  aud  con- 
firm erroneous  seiiteuces :  and  where  men  build  on 
false  grounds,  the   more  they  build,  the  greater  is 
the  ruin :  aud  of  those   that  study,  aud  obsen* 
witii  equal  time  and  diligence,  the  reasons  aad 
resolutions  are,  and  must  remain  discordant :  and 
therefore  it  is  uot  that  jHr/'j  prudentia,  or  wisdom 
of  subordinate  judges  ;  but  the  reason  of  this  our 
artificial  man  the  commonweiUth,and  his  command, 
that  maketh  law :  aud  the  commonwealth  beii^ 
in  tlieir  representative  but  one  person,  there  can- 
not ejisily  arise  any  eoiitradietion  in  thehiws;  and 
when  there  doth,  the  same  reasou  is  able,  by  inter- 
pretation, or  altcratiou,  to  take  it  away.     In  all 
amrts  of  justice,  the  sovereign,  which  is  the  pcr- 
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w>n  of  the  commonwenlth,  is  he  that  judgcth  :  the 
suboniinate  judpe,  ought  to  have  roaranl  to  the 
rea*ou,  which  moved  his  sovereigrii  to  make  such 
law,  that  his  sentence  may  be  according  thereunto ; 
which  then  is  his  sovereipu's  sentence ;  otlienvise 
it  ia  his  owu,  and  an  unjust  one. 

8.  From  tliis,  that  tlic  law  is  a  command,  and  ai^wma'c.  ir 

...  not  aino  iiiiii,le 

command  cousisteth  m  declaration,  or  mauuesta-knowM.i.im 
tion  of  the  will  of  him  that  commaudeth,  by  voice, 
writing,  or  some  other  sutticicnt  argument  of  tlie 
same,  we  may  understand,  that  the  command  of 
the  commonwealth  is  law  only  to  those,  that  have 
means  to  take  notice  of  it.  Over  natural  fools, 
ohihlren,  or  madmen,  there  is  no  law,  no  more 
than  over  brute  beasts ;  nor  are  they  capable  of 
the  title  of  just,  or  unjust ;  because  they  had  never 
power  to  make  any  covenant,  or  to  understand  the 
consequences  thereof;  and  consequently  never  look 
upon  them  to  authorize  the  notions  of  any  sove- 
reign, as  they  must  do  that  make  to  themselves  a 
commonwealth.  And  as  those  from  whom  uature 
or  accident  hath  taken  away  the  notice  of  all  laws 
in  general ;  so  also  every  man,  from  whom  any 
accident,  not  proceeding  from  his  own  default,  hath 
Inkeu  nway  the  means  to  take  notice  of  any  par- 
ticular law,  is  excused,  if  he  observe  it  not :  and  to 
speak  properly,  that  law  is  no  law  to  him.  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  to  consider  in  this]>lacc,  what 
ar^mnnits,  and  signs  l>e  sufficient  for  the  know- 
ledge of  what  is  the  law  ;  that  is  to  say,  wliat  is 
tiiP  will  of  the  fiovereign,  a.s  well  in  monarchies,  as 
in  other  forms  of  government. 

And  first,  if  it  be  a  law  that  obliges  all  tlie  sub- 
jects without  exception,  and  is  not  written,  nor 
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pAiiT  II.    Otherwise  published  in  such  places  as  they  may  take 
■    '^-    ■    notice  thereof,  it  is  a  law  of  nature.     Jb'or  whatso- 
uowiiiie(iia«iever  men  are  to  take  knowledge  of  for  law,  not 
irt'ofBaiu™  upon  other  men's  words,  but  every  one  from  hi& 
own  reason,  must  be  such  as  is  agreeable  to  the 
reason  of  all  men ;  which  no  Uiw  can  Im',  but  the 
law  of  nature.    ITie  laws  of  nature  therefore  need 
not  any  publishing,  nor  proclamation;  as  beiny 
contained  in  this  one  sentence,  approved  by  all  the 
world.  Do  not  that  to  another^whtch  thou  thinkeai 
UHfeasoiuible  to  be  done  hy  another  to  thyxelf'. 

Secondly,  if  it  be  a  law  that  oblig:es  only  some 
condition  of  men,  or  one  pEUlicidnr  man,  and  be 
not  ^vritten,  nor  published  by  word,  then  also  it  is 
a  law  of  nature ;  and  known  by  the  same  argo- 
ments,  and  si^s,  that  distin^isb  those  in  such  a 
condition,  from  other  subjects.  For  whatsoever  law 
is  not  written,  or  some  way  pubhshed  by  him  that 
makes  it  law,  can  be  kitowu  no  way,  but  by  the 
reason  of  him  that  is  to  obey  it ;  and  is  therefore 
also  a  law  not  only  civil,  but  natural.  For  example, 
il'thc  sovereign  employ  a  public  minister,  without 
written  instructiouH  what  to  do;  he  is  oblige<l  to 
take  for  inatmctions  the  dictates  of  reason ;  as  if 
he  make  a  judge,  the  judge  is  to  take  notice,  tfaat 
his  sentence  ought  to  be  according  to  the  reason  of 
his  sovereign,  which  being  always  miderstood  to  be 
equity,  he  is  bound  to  it  by  the  law  of  nature :  or 
if  an  ambassador,  be  is,  in  all  things  not  contaiotd 
in  his  written  instructions,  to  take  for  instruction 
that  which  rejison  dietjites  to  be  most  conducing 
to  his  sovereign's  interest ;  and  so  of  all  other  DU- 
nisters  of  the  sovereignty,  public  and  private.  AU 
which  instructions  of  natural  reason  may  be  com- 
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rehended  under  oiifi  name  ofjldelilij;  which  is  a 
branch  of  natural  justice. 

^ .The  law  of  nature  excepted,  it  belongeth  to  the 

plaice  of  al]  other  laws,  to  be  made  known,  to 

riery  man  that  t^liall  be  obliged  to  obey  them,  either 

|bjr  word,  or  writing:,  or  some  oth<'r  act,  known  to 

'proceed  from    the  sovereign  authority.     For  the 

will  of  another  cannot  be  understood,  but  by  his 

own  vord,  or  act,  or  by  conjecture  taken  from  his 

scope  and  purpose;  which  in  the  person  of  tho 

cominonw  ealth,  is  to  be  supposed  always  consonant 

to  equity  and  reason.     And  in  ancient  time,  before 

letters  were  in  common  use,  the  laws  were  many 

times  put  into  verse ;  that  the  rude  jieople  tjikitijar 

pleasure  in  singing,  or  reciting  them,  might  the 

more  easily  retain  them  in  memory.     And  for  the 

same  reason  Solomon  (Prov.  vii.  3)  adviseth  a  man, 

In  bind  the  ten  rommandment*!  upon  his  ten  fin- 

I  gtrs.     .\nd  for  the  law  which  Moses  gave  to  the 

pi^ople  of  Israel  at  the  renewing;  of  the  eoveiumt 

(Oeut.  xi.  19),  he  liiddeth  them  to  teach  it  their 

children,  by  discoursing  of  it  both  at  home,  and 

upon  the  way ;  at  going  to  bed,  and  at  rising  fi-ora 

^d ;  and  to  WTite  it  upon  the  posts,  and  doors  of 

houses :  and  (Dent.  xxxi.  12)  to  assemble  the 

people,  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  hear  it  read. 

^'or  is  it  enough  the  law  be  written,  and  pub- 

but  also  that  tliere  be  manifest  signs,  that 

it  proceedeth  from  the  will  of  the  sovereign.     For 

private  men,  when  they  have,  or  think  tbey  have 

force  enough  to  secure  their  unjust  designs,  and 

coDVoy  them  safely  to  their  ambitious  ends,  may 

publish  for  laws  what   they  please,  without,  or 

SjWinst  the  legislative  authority.   There  is  therefore. 
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requisite,  not  only  a  declaration  of  the  law,  but  also 
sTifficieut  signs  of  the  author  and  authority.     Th& 
author,  or  Ic^slator  is  supposed  in  every  common- 
wealth  to  be  evident,  because  he  is  the  sovereign^ 
who  having  been  constituted  by  the  consent  of 
every  one,  is  supposed  by  every  one  to  be  s^iffini- 
eutly  known.     And  though  the  ignorance  and  se- 
curity of  men  be  such,  for  the  most  part,  as  that 
when  the  memory  of  the  first  constitution  of  their 
commonwealth  is  worn  out,  they  do  not  consider, 
l»y  wlinse  power  they  used  to  be  defended  against 
their  enemies,  and  to  have  their  industry  protected, 
and  to  be  righted  when  injur)'  is  done  them ;  ret 
bei^ause  no  man  that  considers,  can  make  question 
of  it,  no  excuse  can  be  derived  from  the  ignorance 
of  where  the  sovereignty  is  placed.     And  it  is  a 
dictate  of  natural  reason,  and  consequently  an  evi- 
dent taw  of  nature,  that  no  man  ought  to  wealcm 
that  power,  the  protection  whereof  he  hath  himsc^ 
demanded,  or  wittingly  received  against  others. 
Therefore  of  who  is  sovereign,  no  man,  but  by  lus 
own  fault,  (whatsoever  evil  men  suggest,)  can  make 
any  doubt.     The  difficulty  eonsisteth  in  the  evi- 
dence of  the  authority  derived  from  him ;  the  re- 
moving whereof,  dependeth  on  the  knowledge  nf 
the  public  registers,  public  counsels,  public  minis' 
ttry,  and  public  seals ;  by  which  all  laws  are  suf- 
DjffVrfM*  he.  ficiently  verified ;  verified,  I  say,  not  authorized: 
k  M^a^wf.  for  the  verification,  ia  but  the  testimony  and  record, 
not  the  authority  of  the  law ;  which  eonsisteth  in 
the  command  of  the  sovereign  oidy. 

If  therefore  a  man  have  a  question  of  injury,  de- 
pending on  the  law  of  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  on 
common  equity ;  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  that 
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by  commissioi)  hath  authority  to  take  cognizmicf 
of  such  causes,  is  a  sufficieut  verificatiun  of  the  law 
of  nature  in  that  individual  case.  For  though  the 
axivicf  of  one  that  professeth  the  study  of  the  law, 
be  lueful  for  the  avuiding  of  contention;  yet  it  is 
but  advice:  it  is  the  judge  must  tell  men  what  \s 
law,  upon  the  bcarins;  of  the  controversy. 

But  when  the  question  is  of  injury,  or  crime.  By  iho  pfBS? 
upon  a  written  law  ;  every  mau  by  recourse  to  the  ''*'*'*"• 
re^stere,  by  himself  or  others,  may,  if  he  will,  be 
sufiiciently  informed,  before  he  do  such  injury,  or 
commit  the  crime,  whether  it  be  an  injury,  or  not: 
nay  he  ought  to  do  so :  for  when  a  man  doubts 
whether  the  act  he  goeth  about,  be  just,  or  unjust ; 
aud  may  inform  himself,  if  lie  will ;  the  doing  is 
anlawfiil.     In  like  manner,  he  that  supposcth  him- 
self injured,  in  a  case  determined  by  the  written 
Uw,  which  be  may,  by  himself  or  others,  see  and 
consider  ;  if  he  complain  before  he  consults  with 
the  law,  he  does  unjustly,  and  bewTayeth  a  disposi- 
tjoa  rather  to  ve\  other  men,  tlian  to  demaml  his 
mil  right. 

If  the  question  be  of  obedience  to  a  public  officer;  By  kitora 
to  have  seen  his  commission,  with  the  public  seal,  (Htt.iic.cni. 
and  he^xd  it  read ;  or  to  have  had  the  means  to 

tie  informed  of  it,  if  a  man  would,  is  a  sufficient  

KfriBcatiou  of  his  authority.  For  every  man  is 
obliged  to  do  his  best  endeavour,  to  inform  him- 
Belf  of  all  vmtten  laws,  that  may  concern  his  own 
hxare  actions. 

The  legislator  known;  and  the  laws,  either  by Thtinterrrcta- 
*nting,  or  by  the  light  of  nature,  sufhciently  pub-  ai-pti.jL-fii  «a 
iished;  there  wanteth  yet  another  very  material  5,';',*";'™''*j 
urcumstance  to  make  them  obligatory.     For  it  is 
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not  the  letter,  but  the  iiitendcn(;iit,  or  meftnii 
that  is  to  say,  the  nnthfntio  interpretation  of  the 
law  (n'hich  i?  the  sense  of  the  legiglator),  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  law  consistetb  ;  aud  therefore  the 
interpretation  of  all  laws  dependeth  on  the  autho- 
rity sovereign  ;  and  the  interpreters  can  be  none 
but  those,  which  the  sovereign,  to  whom  ouly  the 
subje<?t  oweth  obedience,  shall  appoint.     For  else, 
by  the  craft  of  an  interpreter,  the  law  may  be  made 
to  bear  a  sense,  contrary  to  that  of  the  sovereign: 
by  which  meaiix  the  interi)reter  becomes  the  legfc- 
lator. 

All  laws,  written,  and  uuv\Titten,  have  need  of 
interpretation.  The  unwritten  law  of  nature, 
though  it  be  eftsy  to  such,  as  witliout  partiality 
and  passion,  make  use  of  their  natural  reason^  and 
therefore  leave.4  the  violators  thereof  witliout  n- 
cuse ;  yet  considering  there  be  very  few,  perhaps 
none,  that  in  some  cases  are  not  blinded  by  self- 
love,  or  some  other  passion ;  it  is  now  become  of 
all  laws  the  most  obscure,  and  has  consequently 
the  greatest  need  of  able  interjjreters.  The  writttti 
laws,  if  they  be  short,  are  easily  misinterpreted, 
from  the  divers  significations  of  a  word,  or  two  :  if 
long,  they  be  more  obscure  by  the  divers  significa- 
tions of  many  words :  insomuch  as  no  written  law, 
delivered  in  few,  or  many  words,  can  l>e  weliuD- 
derstood,  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
6nal  causes,  for  which  the  law  was  made;  th« 
knowledge  of  which  final  causes  is  in  the  legislator. 
To  him  therefore  there  cannot  be  any  knot  in  the 
law,  insoluble ;  either  by  finding  out  the  eud$,  to 
undo  it  by ;  or  else  by  making  what  ends  he  will, 
as  Alexander  did  with  his  sword  in  the  Gordian 


Iinot,  by  the  legislative  power;  which  no  other  in-    i-art'it. 
lerpreter  can  do.  -   ^f"    . 

The  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  aTt.««nthonu. 
potnmonwealth,  riependeth  not  on  the  books  of^„*^"u^'u 
mora]  philosophy.  Tlie  authority'  of  writers,  with-  J|^' 
ont  the  authority  of  the  commouwealth,  maketh 
not  their  opinions  law,  be  they  never  so  tnie.  That 
which  1  have  written  in  this  treatise,  coneeniing 
the  moral  virtues,  and.  of  their  necessity  for  the 
procuring,  and  inaintninins:  peace,  though  it  be 
evident  truth,  is  not  therefore  presently  law ;  but 
because  hi  all  coin raou wealths  in  tlie  world,  it  is 
part  of  the  civil  law.  For  though  it  be  uatwrally 
reasonable  :  yet  it  is  by  the  soverei^  power  that 
it  is  law  :  otherwise,  it  were  a  ^eat  error,  to  call 
the  laws  of  nature  unwritten  law  ;  whereof  we  see 
90  maiiy  vohimes  published,  and  in  them  so  many 
wjiitra dictions  of  one  another,  and  of  themselves. 

The  interpretation  of  the  law  of  nature,  is  theTbeiutrrpr.f<r 
Henlence  of  the  judge  constituted  by  the  sovereign  Jhe  iLdgo'iiv- 
authority,  to  hear  and  determine  such  controver-  ^^^S" 
sie»,  as  dejwnd  thereon  ;  and  consisteth  in  the  ajv  [^^'^J*^™' 
[ilicatiou  of  the  law  to  the  present  case.     For  in 
the  act  of  judicature,  the  judge  doth  no  more  but 
coiijnder,  whether  tlie  demand  of  the  party,  be 
^msonant  to  natural  reason,  and  equity  -.  and  the 
sentence  he  ^ivcch,  is  therefore  the  interjiretaiion 
of  the  hiw  of  nature ;  which  interpretation  is  au- 
thentic ;  not  because  it  is  his  private  sentence ; 
hut  because  he  givetli  it  by  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign, whereby  it  l>ew)mes  the  sovereign's  sentence ; 
vhicb  is  law  for  that  time,  to  the  parties  pleading. 

But  because  there  is  no  judge  subordinate,  nor  tlu-  u-atmt 
sovereign,  but  may  err  in  a  judgment  of  equity  ;  if  NffrwXiiill!) 
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afterward  in  another  like  case  he  6ud  it  more  con- 
sonant to  equity  to  ^ive  a  contrary  sentence,  he  is 
obliged  to  do  it.  No  man's  error  becomes  his  omi 
law  ;  nor  obliges  him  to  persist  in  it.  Neither,  fwr 
the  some  reason,  becomes  it  a  law  to  other  judlge^ 
though  swoni  to  follow  it.  For  tUoush  a  wToup 
sentence  given  by  authority  of  the  sovereign,  if  he 
know  and  allow  it,  in  such  laws  as  arc  mutable,  be 
a  constitution  of  a  new  law,  iu  cases,  in  vhich 
ever)'  little  circumstance  is  the  same  ;  yet  in  lawi 
immutable,  such  as  are  the  laws  of  nature,  they 
no  laws  to  the  same  or  other  judges,  in  the 
cases  for  ever  iifler.  Princes  succeed  one  anoth 
and  one  judge  ptisseth,  anotliHr  eometh  ;  nay,  hcji- 
veii  and  earth  shall  pass ;  but  not  one  tittle  of 
law  of  nature  shall  pass;  for  it  is  the  eternal 
of  God.  Therefore  all  the  sentences  of  precede 
judges  that  have  ever  been,  cannot  alto, 
make  a  law  contrary  to  natural  equity  :  nor 
examples  of  former  judges,  can  warrant  au  unrea- 
sonable sentence,  or  discharge  the  present  judge 
the  trouble  of  studying  what  is  equity,  iu  the 
he  is  to  judge,  fn)m  the  principles  of  his  ovni  nai 
ral  reason.  For  example  sjike,  it  is  iigainst  the 
of  nature,  f-o  punish  the  innocent ;  and  innocent  b 
he  that  acquitteth  himself  judicially,  and  is  ackno 
Iwlgcd  for  innocent  by  the  judge.  Put  the 
now,  that  a  man  is  accused  of  a  capital  crime, 
seeing  the  power  and  malice  of  some  enemy,  and 
the  frequent  corruption  and  ])artiality  of  judges, 
runneth  away  for  fear  of  the  event,  and  afterwivrd* 
is  taken,  and  brought  to  a  legal  trial,  and  makolh 
it  sufficiently  appear,  he  was  nut  guilty  of  the 
crime,  and  being  tbureof  ju:quilted,  is  nevertheless 
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randcmned  to  lose  bis  ^oods ;  this  is  a  manifest    part  li. 
Cimilemiuitiou  of  tlie  iuiiorent.     I  say  therefore,    ^  ^f-^- 
that  there  is  no  place  in  the  world,  where  this  can  The  wmewe 
he  an  inter^in^tatiou  of  a  law  of  nature,  or  be  made  noi  binJiiiiM,  J 
a  Jaw  by  the  sentences  of  precedent  jurlges,  that 
had  done  the  same.     For  he  that  judged  it  first, 
jodgrd  unjustly ;  aud  no  injustice  can  be  a  pattern 
of  judsrment  to  sueceecUug  judges.     A  written  law 
may  forbid  innocent  men  to  fly,  and  they  may  be 
pnnished  for  flying :  but  that  flying  for  fear  of  in- 
jury, shouhl  be  taken   for  presumption  of  guilt, 
after  a  man  is  already  absolved  of  the  crime  judi- 
ciaUy,  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  presumption, 
which  hath  no  place  after  judgment  given.     Yet 
tUs  is  get  down  by  a  great  law  yer  for  the  common 
law  of  England.     If  a  man,  saith  he,  that  ix  htno- 
ctvtf  he  accused  offehny^  mid  fur  fear  fi yelk  for 
iht  same  :  albeit  he  jitdiciaUij  acf/uififth  himself 
(^IhefeloRy;  yet  if  it  he  found  that  he  Jled  for 
tk' felony,  he  xhnll  notwdh.stnnding  his  innocency^ 
J<iTfnt  alt  hifi  floods,  chattel*^  dchtx^  and  duties. 
For  at  to  the  forfeiture  of  them,  the  law  tvili  ad- 
it no  proif  against  ike  prrsumptiou  in  laic, 
grounded  upon  hiijU^^ht.    Here  you  see,  an  iuno- 
ent  man  judicially  acquitted,   notu^ithstanding 
hif  innoceytcy,  when  uo  written  law  forbatl  liim  to 
flf,  after  his  ucfiuittal.  upon  a  presuinptiuu  in  law, 
condumued  to  lose  all  the  goods  he  hath.     If  the 
law  ground  upon  hts  flight  a  prcisuuiption  of  tlie 
fitct,  which  was  (lapitaJ,  the  sentence  ought  to  have 
b«u  capital :  if  the  jiresumption  were  not  of  the 
feet,  for  what  then  ought  he  to  lose  his  goods  ? 
This  thercfbrr  is  no  law  of  Enghuid ;  nor  is  the 
CQudeumatiou  gi'ouiided  upon  a  presumption  of 


law,  but  upon  the  presumptiou  of  the  judges.     It 
is  also  a^inst  law,  to  say  that  no  proof  shall  be 
■n»*e».MnM   ndmittetl  aj^ainst  a  presumption  of  law.     For  all 
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BorwnfiuuT  judges,  sovereign  and  subordinate,  if  they  refuse  to 
**■  hear  proof,  refuse  to  do  justice :  for  though  the 

sfnfence  be  just,  yet  the  judges  that  condemn 
without  heflring  the  proofs  offered,  are  unjust 
judges ;  and  their  presumption  is  but  prejudice ; 
which  no  man  ought  to  bring  with  hira  to  the  seat 
of  justice,  wliatsnever  precedent  judgments,  or  ex- 
amples he  shall  pretend  to  follow.  There  be  other 
tilings  of  this  nature,  wherein  men's  judgments 
have  been  perverted,  by  trusting  to  precedents: 
but  this  is  enough  to  show,  that  though  the  sen- 
tence of  the  judge,  be  a  law  to  the  party  pleading, 
yet  it  is  no  law  to  any  judge,  that  sliall  succeed 
him  in  that  office. 

In  like  manner,  when  question  is  of  the  meaiting 
of  written  laws,  he  is  nitt  the  interpreter  of  them, 
that  writeth  a  commentary  upon  them.  Kor  com- 
mentaries arc  comniouly  more  subject  to  cavil,  than 
the  text ;  and  therefore  need  other  commentaries ; 
and  so  there  will  be  no  end  of  such  interpretation. 
And  therefore^  unless  therebeauiuterjireter  autho- 
rized by  the  sovereign,  from  wliich  the  subordinate 
judges  are  not  to  recede,  tlie  interpreter  can  be  no 
other  than  the  ordinary'  judges,  in  the  same  mninicr, 
as  they  are  in  cases  of  the  unwritten  law  ;  mid  their 
sentences  are  to  be  taken  by  them  that  plead,  for 
laws  in  that  particular  case ;  but  not  to  bind  other 
judges,  in  like  cases  to  give  like  judgments.  For 
a  judge  may  err  in  the  interpretation  even  of  written 
laws ;  but  no  error  of  a  subordinate  judge,  caJi 
change  the  law,  which  is  the  general  sentence  of 
tlie  sovereign. 
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In  written  laws,  ineu  iise  to  make  a  difference 
between  the  letter,  and  the  sentence  of  the  hiw : 
and  when  by  the  letter,  is  meant  whatsoever  can  xhodiflbrcnce 
be  gathered  from  the  bare  words,  it  is  well  distln- 1 'i'iTr."id  wn- 
l^ished.  For  the  significations  of  almost  all  words,  'enwof**^*'** 
are  either  in  themselves,  or  in  the  metaphorical  use 
of  tbem,  ambiguous ;  and  may  be  drawn  in  ai^u- 
ment,  to  make  ranny  senses ;  but  there  is  only  one 
wuse  of  the  law.  But  if  by  the  letter,  be  meant 
the  literal  sense,  then  the  letter,  and  the  sentence 
or  inUtntiou  of  the  law,  is  all  one.  For  the  literal 
sense  is  that,  which  the  legislator  intended,  should 
by  the  letter  of  the  law  be  signified.  Now  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislator  is  always  supiM)sed  to  be  equity : 
for  it  were  a  great  contumely  for  a  judge  to  think 
otlierwise  of  the  sovereign.  He  ought  therefore, 
if  the  word  of  the  law  do  not  fully  authorize  a  na- 
souable  sentence,to  supply  it  with  the  law  of  nature; 
or  if  the  case  be  difficult,  to  respite  judgment  till 
he  have  received  more  am])le  authority.  For  ex- 
ample,  a  written  law  onlaiueth,  that  he  which  is 
thrust  out  of  his  house  by  force,  shall  be  restored 
by  fon^e :  it  happens  that  a  man  by  negligence 
lekves  bis  house  empty,  and  returning  is  kept  out 
by  force,  in  which  case  there  is  no  special  law  or- 
dained. It  is  evident  that  this  ca.se  is  contained  in 
the  same  law :  for  else  there  is  no  remedy  for  him 
at  all ;  which  is  to  be  supposed  tigainst  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislator.  Again,  the  word  of  the  law 
euuuuandeth  to  judge  according  to  the  evidence  : 
a  imm  is  accused  falsely  of  a  fact,  which  the  judge 
himself  saw  done  by  another,  and  not  by  bun  that 
,  accused.  In  this  case  neither  shall  the  letter  of 
tkr  law  be  followed  to  the  condcmimtion  of  the  in- 
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norent,  nor  shall  the  judge  give  sentcnoo  ngai 
the  endeiire  of  the  witnesses  ;  because  the  letter  of 
the  law  is  to  the  contrary :  but  procure  of  the  sovt- 
reigu  that  another  be  made  judge,  and  himself 
witness.     So  that  theincommodity  that  follows  the 
bare  words  of  a  wTitteu  law,  may  lead  him  to  the  iji- 
teution  of  the  law,  whereby  to  interpret  the  same  the 
better  ;  though  no  incomniodity  can  warrant  a  so 
tence  against  the  law.     For  every  judge  of  ri^hf- 
and  WTongj  is  not  judge  of  what  is  commodiu 
or  incommodious  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  abilities  required  in  a  good  interpreter 
the  law,  that  ie  to  say,  in  a  good  judge,  are  not  tlie 
same  with  those  of  an  advocate ;  namely  the  study 
of  the  laws.  For  a  judge,  as  he  ought  to  take 
notice  of  the  fact,  from  uoue  but  the  witnesses:  so 
also  he  ought  to  take  notice  of  the  law  from  nothing 
but  the  statutes,  and  constitutions  of  the  sovereign, 
alleged  in  the  pleading,  or  declared  to  him  by 
some  that  have  authority  from  the  sovereign  power 
to  declare  them ;  and  uee<l  not  Nike  care  before- 
hand, wlmt  he  shall  judge ;  for  it  shall  be  given 
him  what  he  shall  say  concerning  the  fact,  by  wit- 
nesses ;  and  what  he  shall  say  in  point  of  law,  frum 
those  that  shall  in  their  ple^tdiugs  show  it,  and  by 
authority  iuterjiret  it  upon  the  place.  The  Lords 
of  jrarliament  in  England  were  judges,  and  most 
difficult  causes  have  l>een  heard  and  determined  by 
them  ;  yet  few  of  them  were  much  versed  in  the 
study  of  the  laws,  and  fewer  had  made  profession 
of  them :  and  though  they  cmiKulted  w  ith  lawyers, 
that  were  appointed  to  be  present  there  for  tliat 
purpose  ;  yet  they  alone  had  th»  authority  of  giviug 
ueutence.     lu  like  manner,  in  the  ordinary  trials 
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right,  twnlvr  men  of  the  common  peoplp,  nre  the   part  n* 
jiulfjes,  and  give  sentence,  not  only  of  the  fiiet,  but    .^  ^"'  _. 
of  the  rit;bt;  and  pronounce  simply  for  the  com-TheabiiitiM 
pifiinant,  or  for  the  defendant ;  that  is  to  say,  are  rjudjc 
judges,  not  only  of  the  fuet,  Imt  also  of  the  rij^ht: 
snd   in  a  rjuestiou  of  crime,  not  only  detetmine 
whether  done,  or  not  done ;  but  also  whether  it 
be  jwiirrfer,  homicide^  felony,  ansault,  and  the  like, 
which  are  determinations  of  law :  but  because  they 
are  not  supposed  to  know  the  law  of  themselves, 
ihere  is  one  that  hath  authority  to  inform  them  of 
it,  in  the  particular  case  they  are  to  judge  of.     But 
yet  if  they  judge  not  according  to  that  he  tella  them, 
(hey  are  not  subject  thereby  to  any  penalty ;  unless 
it  he  made  appear,  that  they  did  it  against  their 
tmnscienees,  or  had  been  corrupted  by  reward. 

The  things  that  make  a  good  judge,  or  good  in- 
iprpreter  of  the  laws,  are,  first,  a  rif^/it  nnder- 
iUiading  of  that  pri]ici|ial  law   of  nature  called 
tquittf;  which  depending  not  on  the  reading  of 
other  men's  writings,  but  on  the  goodness  of  a  man'8 
omn  natural   reason,  and  meditation,  is  presnined 
to  be  in  those  most,  that  have  had  most  leisure, 
aim!  had  the  mo<it  inclinntion  to  meditate  thereon. 
Becondly,   contempt   of  nnnecesxary  rirhcs,  and 
frff^rmcntx.     Thirdly,  to  he  able  hi  JMdfrmrnt  to 
litest  himself  of  all  fear,  anfrer,  hatred,  loi^e, 
ndcompaxsion.     Fourthly,  and  lastly,  patience  to 
Afflr;  di/if^ent  attention  in  hearing;  and  memory 
'o  rftain,  digest  and  appit/  what  he  hath  heard. 

The  difference  and  division  of  the  laws,  has  been  DiriM&n» 
Bwde  in  divers  manners,  according  to  the  different 
meihods,  of  those  men  that  have  written  of  them. 
For  it  is  a  thing  that  dependeth  not  on  nature,  but 
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on  the  scope  of  the  wTJter ;  an<i  is  Bubsement 
every  mail's  proper  metliod.     In  the  Institutions  of^ 
Justinian,  we  find  seven  sorts  of  civil  laws : 

I.  T\ie edicts^  consfifv/ionJt,  and  episties  oftkf 
prince,  that  is.  of  the  emperor ;  because  the  wliole 
power  of  the  people  was  in  him.  Like  theRP.are 
the  proclamations  of  the  kings  of  England. 

3.  The  decrees  of  the  whole  peopfe  of'  Home. 
eomprehending  the  senate,  when  they  were  put  to 
the  question  by  the  senate.    These  were  lawp.  at 
first,  by  the  virtue  of  tlie  sovereign  power  reRidiiii 
in  the  people ;  and  such  of  thera  as  by  the  emperor 
were  not  abrogated,  remained  laws,  by  the 
thority  imperial.     For  all  laws  that  bind,  are 
derstood  to  be  laws  by  liis  auUiority  that  has  powf 
to  repeal  them.     Somewhat  like  to  these  laws,  are 
the  acts  of  parltaraeut  in  England. 

3.  The  decrees  of  the  common  people^  excluding 
the  senate,  when  they  were  put  to  the  question  by 
the  tribune  of  the  people.  For  such  of  them  m 
were  not  abrogated  by  the  emperors,  remained 
laws  by  the  authority  imperial.  Like  to  these,  were 
the  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  England. 

4.  Senatttg  eonsu/ta,  the  orders  of  the  senate : 
because  when  the  people  of  Rome  grew  so  muner- 
ous,  as  it  was  inconvenient  to  assemble  them ;  ^^ 
was  thought  fit  by  tlie  emperor,  tliat  men  shooli^l 
consult  the  senate,  instead  of  the  people ;  and  tbe« 
have  some  resemblance  with  the  acts  of  council.  ^M 

5.  The  edicts  of  preefors,  and  in  some  cases  0^ 
ardiles :  such  as  arc  the  cliief  justices  in  the  coi 
of  England. 

6.  Responsa  prudentum ;  which  were  the 
tences,  and  opinion  of  those  lawyers,  to  whom 
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emperor  gave  authority  to  iiitorpret  the  law,  and  to  fart  ir. 
give  answer  to  such  as  in  matter  of  law  demanded  ,__jf^l_, 
their  advice ;  wluch  answers,  the  judf^es  in  giving 
judgment  were  obliged  by  the  constitutions  of  the 
emperor  to  obscnc :  and  should  be  like  the  reports 
of  cases  judged,  if  otlier  judges  be  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land bound  to  observe  them.  For  the  judges  of  the 
commou  law  of  England,  are  not  property  judges^ 
hat  jarit  con^ulti :  of  "whom  the  judges,  who  are 
either  the  lords,  or  twelve  men  of  the  country,  are 
iu  point  of  law  to  ask  advice. 

7.  Also.  UHteritfen  customs,  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  an  imitation  of  law,  by  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  emperor,  in  cnae  they  l>e  not  eontrary  to  the 
U.W  of  nature,  are  very  laws. 

Another'  division  of  laws,  is  into  natural  and  .^^^^n.^;'^ 
poaitice,  Naiarni  are  those  which  have  been  laws 
from  all  eternity  ;  and  are  called  not  only  rmtural, 
but  also  moral  laws  ;  consisting  in  the  mora]  vir- 
tues, as  justice,  equity,  and  all  habits  of  the  mind 
that  conduce  to  peace,  and  charity ;  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
chapters. 

Positive^  are  those  which  have  not  been  from 
eteniity ;  but  have  been  made  laws  by  the  will  of 
those  tliat  have  had  the  sovereign  power  over 
others  i  and  arc  eitlier  written,  or  made  known  to 
men,  by  some  other  ai^ument  of-  tlie  will  of  their 
legislator. 

Again,  of  positive  laws  some  are  human,  some 

dieine ;  and  of  human  positive  laws,  some  are  dis- 

tributire,  some  peuai.    Distributive  are  those  that 

determine  the  rights  of  the  subjects,  declaring  to 

k     every  man  what  il  ia,  by  whirh  he  acquireth  and 


holdeth  a  propriety  in  lands,  or  goods,  and  a  Tipfet 
or  liberty  of  action :  and  tliese  speak  to  all  ttie, 
subjects.      Penal  lire  those,  which  declare,  what 
penalty  shall  be  inflicted  on  those  that  violate  the 
law ;  and  speak  to  the  ministers  and  officers  or- 
dained for  execution.    For  though  every  one  ought 
to  l)ft  informed  of  the  punishments  ordained  be- 
forehand for  their  transgression  ;  nevertheless  the 
command  is  not  addressed  to  the  delinquent,  who 
cannot  be  supposed  will  faithfully  punish  himself, 
but  to  public  ministers  appointed  to  see  the  penalty 
executed.     And  these  penal  laws  arc  for  the  mtwt 
part  written  together  with  the  laws  liistrilMitiw; 
and  arc  sometimes  called  judgments.     For  all  laws 
are  ^'ueral  jud^ents,  or  sentences  of  the  legisla- 
tor ;  as  also  every  particular  judgment,  is  a  hiw 
him,  who.se  case  is  judged. 
Uw^hotTUSdr      ^'P'"^  positive  kiwif  (for  natural  laws  being 
knowu  to  be    nal,  aud  universal,  are  all  divine),  are  those,  whJ 
being  the  commandments  of  God,  not  from  aU 
eternity,  nor  universally  addressed  to  all  men,  hot 
only  to  a  certain  people,  or  to  certain  persons,  arc 
declared  for  such,  by  those  whom  God  hath  autho- 
rized to  declare  them.     But  this  authority  of  man 
to  declare  what  be  these  positive  laws  of  God.  htn*' 
can  at  be  known  ?    God  may  command  a  man  by  a 
supernatural  way,  to  deliver  laws  to  other  mcii. 
But  because  it  is  of  tlie  essence  of  law,  that  he  who 
i*  to  be  obliged,  be  assured  of  the  authority  of  hiffl 
that  deelareth  it,  which  we  catniot  naturally  lake 
notice  to  be  from  God,  how  ran  a  nian  withoni 
ttupernatural  rerelathn  be  assured  a/'  the  nrefd- 
Hon  receiver/  hy  the  declarer  ?  and  Aow  can  he  he 
fmund  to  obey  than  ?     For  the  first  queslloji,  how 
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a  man  cao  be  assured  of  the  rovelation  of  another,  paat  u. 
ffiUiout  a  revt'Iatiou  particularly  to  himself,  it  is  ^f  - 
evidently  impoBsibte.    For  though  a  man  mav  be  iii'in'r"'*'** 

.     ,  ,  ,     ,.  ,  ,      .  ,.  t      '       -     !••  bow  ni«di! 

induced  to  beheve  such  revelation,  from  the  m»-  known  to  u 
nu'les  tliey  see  him  do,  or  from  seeing  the  extra-  "*' 
t>rdinarj'  sanctity  of  his  life,  or  from  seeing;  the 
extniordinary  \risdom,  or  extraordinary  felicity  of 
bis  atrtions,  all  which  are  marks  of  God's  extraor- 
^ary  favour  ;  yet  they  are  not  assured  evideni^s 
rf  special  revelation.  Miracles  are  marvellous 
works  :  but  that  which  Is  marvellous  to  one,  may 
Lot  l»€  BO  to  another.  Sanctity  may  he  feigned ; 
aad  the  visible  felicities  of  thi!>  ^vorld,  are  most 
often  the  work  of  God  by  natural,  and  ordinary 
causes.  And  therefore  no  man  can  infallibly  know 
by  natural  reason,  that  another  has  had  a  super- 
uatural  revelation  of  God's  will ;  but  only  a  belief; 
every  one,  as  the  sijfns  t.>iereof  shall  ajjpear  greater 
or  lesser,  a  firmer  or  a  weaker  lielicf. 

Bat  for  the  second,  how  can  he  be  bound  to 
obey  them ;  it  is  not  so  hard.  For  if  the  law  de- 
dared,  bK  not  Hpitnst  the  law  of  nature,  which  is 
oudoubtedly  God's  law,  and  he  undertake  to  obey 
it,  he  is  bound  by  bis  own  act;  bound  I  say  to 
obey  it,  but  not  Iwund  to  helinve  it :  for  men's 
belief,  and  interior  cogitations,  are  not  subject  to 
»he  commands,  but  oidy  to  the  operation  of  God, 
onlinary,  or  extraordinary.  Faith  of  supernatural 
Uw,  is  not  a  fulfilling,  but  only  an  ai^sentiug  to  the 
moiG ;  and  not  a  duty  that  we  exhibit  to  God,  but 
^gift  w  Inch  God  freely  giveth  to  w  hom  he  pleaseth ; 
also  unbelief  is  not  a  breach  of  any  of  his  law  s  ; 
It  a  n;jecti«n  of  them  all,  except  the  laws  natural. 
But  this  that  I  -say,  will  be  niiide  yet  clearer,  by  the 
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examples  and  testimonies  eonoerninfr  this  pomTiT 
holy  Scriptnre.      The  covenant  God  made  with 
DiTineiK..ttiv«  Alirahamjn  h  supernatural  manner,  was  thus, (Cm. 

l«w  how  Toadfl        ..  _,,  ...  i-tt  11* 

known  10  )M     XVH,  10)  7Aw  18  the  coremiHt  winck  thou  shaft  m>- 
xerve  between  me  and  thee  and  thy  seed  after  ther 
AhrahamV  seed  had  not  this  revelation,  nor  were 
yet  in  being ;  yet  they  are  a  party  to  the  covenaDl, 
and  bound  to  obey  what  Abraham  should  declare 
to  them  for  God's  law  ;  which  tliey  eould  not  be»bat 
in  virtue   of  the   obedience  they  owed  to  their 
parents ;    wJio,   if  they  be  finbject  to  no  othCT 
earthly  imwer,  as  here  in  the  case  of  Abraham, 
have  soverei{<n  power  over  their  ohihlrtMi  ami  ser- 
vants. Again,  where  God  saith  to  Abraham,  Jh  thtt 
Khali  all  nations  of  the  earth  he  blessed ;  for  I 
knotv  thon  wilt  rotHmand  thy  ehUdreu,  tutd  tkf 
home  after  thee  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lordy  tad 
to  observe  rif^hteousness  and judfxment^  it  is  mani- 
fest, the  ol)edieiiee  of  his  family,  who  had  no  reve- 
lation, de]>eiided  oa  their  former  obligation  to  obey 
their  sovereign.     At  Mount  Sinai  Moses  only  went 
up  to  God  ;  the  |>eople  were  forbidden  to  approadi 
on  jKiin  of  death;  yet  they  were  bouu<l  to  obey  vSX 
that  Mo?es  declared  to  them  for  God's  law.     I'pon 
what  ground,  but  on  this  submission  of  their  omb 
SjH'ak  thov  to  uSy  and  we  will  hear  thee  ;  bnt  Iff 
not  God  apeak  to  us^  lest  we  die  ?     By  which  two 
'**  sufficiently  ap]>eareth,  that  in  a  comDion- 
ibjeet  that  lias  no  certain  mid  assure'^ 
jarticularly  to  himself  ronceminc  the 
is  to  obey  for  such,  the  couimaml  ^ 
v'ealth  :  for  if  men  were  at  liberty,  W 
.'s  commandments,  their  own  dreaat 
^  or  the  dreams  and  fancies  of  private 
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m«n  ;  Bparcc  two  men  would  agree  upon  what  is 
GoH's  commaiulment ;  and  yet  in  respect  of  them, 
every  man  would  despise  the  commandments  of  the 
enmmonweolth.  I  conclude  therefore,  that  in  all 
things  not  contrary  to  the  moral  law,  that  is  to 
say.  to  the  law  of  nature,  all  subjects  are  bound  to 
ubey  that  for  divine  law,  which  is  declared  to  be 
Ml,  by  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  Which  also 
is  evident  to  any  man's  reason  ;  for  whatsoever  18 
not  a^tinst  the  law  of  nature,  may  be  made  law  in 
the  name  of  them  that  have  the  sovereign  power ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  men  should  be  the  less 
obliged  by  it,  when  it  is  projmtinded  in  tlie  name 
of  God.  Besides,  there  is  no  place  in  tlie  world 
where  men  are  permitted  to  pretend  other  com- 
mandments of  God,  than  are  declared  for  such  by 
the  common we-alth.  Christian  states  punish  those 
^t  revolt  from  the  Christian  religion,  an<l  all  other 
fliates,  those  that  set  up  any  religion  by  them  for- 
bidden. For  in  whatsoever  is  not  regulated  by  the 
commonwealth,  it  is  equity,  which  is  the  law  of 
f^ftture,  and  therefore  an  eternal  law  of  God,  that 
eirerj'  man  equally  enjoy  his  liberty. 

There  is  also  another  distinction  of  laws,  into  *"""'«'' '^'"■ 
Jmndnmtmtal  and  not  J'nvdamcntat. ;  but  1  could 
never  sec  in  any  author,  what  a  fundamental  law 
dgnifieth.     Nevertheless  one  may  very  reasouably 
"ibtiii^ish  laws  in  that  manner. 

For  a  fundamental  law  in  every  commonwealth 
is  that,  which  being  taken  away,  the  common- 
wealth  (aileth,  and  is  utterly  dissolved  :  ns  a  build- 
ing- whose  foundation  is  destroyed.  And  therefore 
a  hindameutal  law  is  thai,  by  which  subjects  are 
^tettod  to  uphohl  whatsoever  power  is  given  to  the 
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sovereign,  whether  a  monarch,  or  a  soverrign  as- 
sembly, without  which  the  commonwtMiUh  cannot 
stand  ;  such  as  is  the  power  of  war  and  peaw,  of 
judicature,  of  election  of  officers,  and  of  doing  what- 
soever he  shall  think  necessar\' for  the  public  pood. 
Not  fuiLdamental  is  that,  the  abrogating  whereof, 
tlraweth  not  with  it  thedissoUition  of  the  comnmn- 
wealth ;  such  as  are  the  laws  oonceming  contro- 
versies between  subject  and  subject.  Thus  umcli 
of  the  division  of  laws. 

I  find  the  w  nrds  lex  ririfis,  and  Jys  Wr//e,  thftt 
is  to  say  law  and  rt*r!tt  chil^  promisnuonsly  used  fof 
the  same  thing,  even  in  the  most  learned  authors ; 
which  nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  so.     For  righi 
is  liherty,  namely  that  liberty  which  the  ciWl  lav 
leaves  us  :  but  ciriV  law  is  an  obligation^  and  takes 
from  us  the  liberty  which  the  law  of  nature  gave 
OS.     Nature  gave  a  right  to  every  man  to  secure 
himself  by  his  own  strength,  and  to  invade  a  sus- 
pected neighbour,  by  way  of  prevention :  but  tli^ 
civil  law  takes  away  that  liberty,  in  all  cases  wher^ 
the  protection  of  the  law  may  be  safely  stayed  for"- 
Insomuch  as  lex  aud,/«j,  are  as  different  as  obli^ 
gatioH  and  liberty. 

Likewise  lawx  and  cliarterx  are  taken  promiscn.— 
ously  for  the  same  thing.      Yet  charters  are  dons' 
tions  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  not  laws,  but  exemp-* 
tions  from  law.     The  phrase  of  a  law  is,  juhtc^t 
injnngOy  I  command  and  enjoin :  the  phrase  of  ^ 
charter  is,  dedi^  roncessl,  I  have  giveUy  /  hav^ 
granted:  but  what  is  given  or  granted,  to  a  man* 
is  not  forced  upon  him,  by  a  law.     A  law  may  be 
made  to  bind  all  the  subjects  of  a  commonwealth: 
a  liberty,  or  charter  Is  only  to  one  man,  or  somr 
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pf  acoiumouwealUi,  have  liberty  iu  any  case  what- 
soever, is  to  say,  that  in  such  case,  there  hath 
been  no  law  made  ;  or  else  haviuf^  been  made,  is 
(WW  abrogate<l. 
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IN,  is  not  only  a  trans^ession  of  a  law,  but  sin.  "i-i. 

nlso  any  contempt  of  the  le^slator.    For  such  con- 

itempt,  is  a  breach  of  all  his  laws  at  once.     And 

therefore  may  consist,  not  only  in  the  commission 

rrfa  fact,  or  in  spcakinfr  of  words  by  the  laws  for- 

Irtdden,  or  in  the  omUsioH  of  what  the  law  com- 

nandeth,  but  also  in  the  inieniion,  or  purpose  to 

j  tnmagress.     For  the  piiqxise  to  break  the  law,  is 

I  mne  de^ee  of  contempt  of  him,  to  whom  it  be- 

kngeth  to  see  it  executed.    To  be  delighted  in  the 

inagination  only,  of  being  possessed  of  another 

Bttaa's  goods,  sen'ants,  or  wife,  without  any  inten- 

boD  to  take  them  from  him  by  force  or  fraud,  is 

no  breach  of  the  law,  that  saith.   Thou  shali  not 

twei :  nor  is  the  pleasure  a  man  may  have  in  ima- 

9iUttg  or  dreaming   of  the  death  of  him,  from 

whow!  life  he  expecteth  nothing  but  damage,  and 

disjileasure,  a  sin  ;  hut  the  resohing  to  put  some 

wt  ill  execution,  that  tendeth  thereto.     For  to  be 

pleased  in  the  fiction  of  tliat,  which  would  please  a 

Bttn  if  it  were  re^d,  is  a  passion  so  adherent  to  the 

nature  both  of  man,  and  every  other  liWng  crea- 

tore,  as  to  make  it  a  sin,  were  to  make  sin  of  being 

a  man.     The  o(^n.sideration  of  this,  has  made  me 
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u.    think  th^m  too  severe,  both  to  themselves,  and 
■    ^J-       others,  tliat  maintain,  that  the  first  mniious  of  the 
Diiad,  though  checked  witli  the  fear  of  God,  be 
sins.     But  I  coufesd  it  is  safer  to  err  on  tlmt  band, 
than  on  the  other. 
Aerini*,»i»t.     A  CRIME,  IS  a  siu,  cousi&tiog  lu  the  committing, 
by  deed  or  word,  of  that  which  the  law  forbiddeth, 
or  the  omission  of  what  it  hath  commanded.     So 
tliat  every  crime  is  a  sin ;   but  not  every  sin  a 
crime.    To  intend  to  steal,  or  kill,  is  a  sin,  though 
it   never  appear  in  word,  or  fact :  for  God  that 
seeth  the  thoughts  of  man,  can  lay  it  to  his  charge : 
but  till  it  appear  by  something  done,  or  said,  by 
which  the  intention  may  be  argued  by  a  human 
judge,  it  hath  not  tlie  name  of  crime :  which  dis- 
tinction the  Greeks  obser\Td,  in  the  word  a/i^(>ri|/ui, 
and  (7*fAi)^fl,  or  atria  ;  whereof  the  former,  which 
is  translated  sin,  signi6eth  any  swerving  from  the 
hiw    whatsoever ;    but   the  two  latter,  which  are 
translated  crinie^   signify  that  sin  only,   wliereof 
one  man  may  accuse  another.     But  of  iutentious, 
which  never  ap(>ear  by  any  <Hitward  act,  there  is 
no  place  for  human  accusation.     In  like  manner 
the  Latins  by  peccalumy  which  is  Ww,  sig^iify  all 
manner  of  deviation  from  the  law ;  but  by  criuteit, 
which  word  they  derive  from  cn'NO,  which  si^ii- 
Jieti  to  perceive,  they  mean  only  tsuch  eins,  as  may 
ade  np|iear  before  a  judge;  ami  therefore  are 
"utentions. 
I  relation  of  sin  to  the  law,  and  of  crime 
aw,  may  be  inferred,  firsts  that  where 
siti  *;eascth.     But  be«%'mKe  the  law  of 
Tual,  violation  of  covenants,  higrati- 
jice,   and   all    faot«  contrary  to  any 
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moral  virtue,  can  never  cease  to  bo  sin.    Secondly, 
•Jiflt  the  civil  law  waging,  nrinics  nense :  for  there 
>einK  no  other  law  remaiuing,  but  that  of  nature, 
"tliepe  is  no  place  for  accusation ;  every  man  being 
Ills  own  juthre,  and  accused  only  by  bis  own  cod- 
*uit'iice,  and  i-lcared  by  the  uprightness  of  his  own 
intention.     When  therefore  bis  intention  is  right, 
2iid  fact  is  no  sin  :  if  otherwise,  liis  fact  is  sin ;  but 
»iot  crime     Tliirdly,  that  when  the  sovercien  power 
^xaselh.  crime  aUo  ccosctU ;  for  where  there  is  no 
SQch  power,  there  is  no  protection  to  be  had  from 
the  law  ;  and  tberetore  every  one  may  protect  him- 
a^elf  by  his  own  power :  for  no  man  in  the  institu- 
tion of  sovereif^n  power  can  be  supposed  to  give 
««way  the  ripht  of  pre»ier\iuf;  his  own  IwKly ;  for 
rhe  safety  whereof  all  sovereignty  was  ordained. 
Kut  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  those,  that 
liare  not  themselves  contributed  to  the  takiiijK  away 
of  the  jtower  that  protected  tbcm  ;  for  that  was  a 
nrime  from  (he  beginmng. 

The  jinurce  of  every  crime,  ib  Home  defect  of  the  ifnoSoww 
nDuerstanding  ;  or  some  error  in  reasonmg ;    or  iut«  «ieuMti> 
»ame  sudden  force  of  the  passions.     Defect  in  the  ""* """' 
nuderstnndiujE;,  is  i^Horance ;  in  reas<ining,  erra- 
•WM  opiaioM.     ;\pairi,  ignorance  is  of  three  sorts ; 
nfUie/rtM',  and  of  the  Jtottcrt'ign ^  and  of  the  penrtUy. 
'inioranco  of  the  law  of  nature  excuwith  no  man ; 
^hse  every  man  that  hath  attained  to  the  use  of 
rwison,  is  supposed  to  know,  he  ought  not  to  do  to 
Mother,  what  he  would  not  have  done  to  himNclf. 
Titerefore  into  what  place  soever  a  man  shall  come, 
[if  Iw  do  anything  contrary  to  that  law,  it  is  a  crime. 
a  uiau  come  from  the  Indies  hither,  and  per- 
de  men  here  to  receive  a  new  religion,  or  teach 
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them  anything  that  teudeth  to  disobedience  of  the 
laws  of  this  country,  Uiough  he  be  never  so  wdl 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  he  teaoheth,  hp 
commits  a  crime,  and  may  be  justly  punii>Ued^ 
the  same,  not  only  becawse  his  doctrine  is  fobe, 
but  also  because  he  does  that  which  he  wonhl  uot 
approve  hi  anotlier,  namely,  that  coming  fnwn 
hence,  he  should  endeavour  to  alter  the  relipoii 
there.  But  ignorance  of  the  civil  law,  shall  excn* 
a  man  in  a  strange  country,  till  it  be  declared  to 
him;  because,  till  then  no  civil  law  is  binding. 

In  the  like  mnimer,  if  the  civil  law  of  a  mail's 
own  coimtr)*,  be  not  so  sufficiently  declared,  as  be 
may  know  it  if  he  will ;  nor  the  action  against  the 
law  of  nature  ;  the  ignorance  is  a  good  excuse:  in 
other  cases  ignorance  of  the  civil  law,  excuseth 
not. 

Ignoran<*e  of  the  sovereign  power,  m  the  placf 
of  a  man's  ordinary  residence,  excusetb  him  itot; 
because  he  ought  to  take  notice  of  the  power,  by 
which  he  hath  been  protected  there. 

Ignoramie  of  the  penalty,  where  the  law  K  A^ 
clared,  excuseth  no  man  :  for  in  breaking  the  lui*- 
wliicli  without  a  fear  of  penalty  to  follow,  were  bo* 
a  law,  but  vain  words,  he  undergoeth  the  penaltyt 
though  he  know  not   what  it  is ;  because,  wlw>- 
soever  voluntarily  doth  any  action,  acceplelh  aB 
the  known  consequences  of  it;  but  punishment fe 
a  known  consequence  of  the  violation  of  the  tew- 
in  every  commonwealth  ;  wliicrh  punishment,  if  A 
be  determined  already  by  the  law,  he  is  subject  W 
that ;  if  not,  then  he  is  subject  to  arbitran'  pnni-h- 
meiit.     For  it  is  reason,  that  he  which  does  iiijiin, 
without  other  limitjitioti  than  that  of  bis  own  wiH. 


suffer  pimishment  without  other  limitation, 
than  that  (if  his  will  whdse  Uiw  is  thereby  violated. 

But  when  a  penalty,  is  either  annexed  to  the  Poiii»hnient» 
crime  in  the  law  itself,  or  hath  been  usually  in- ihefiTi,  pxcum 
flictwi  iu  the  like  cases ;  there  the  delinquent  is  JCX'I." 
exrnsed  from  a  greater  penalty.     For  the  punish- '''^'■■'' ''■ 
ment  forekuowii,  if  not  great  enough  to  deter  men 
from   the  action,  is  an  invitement  to  it :  because 
when  men  compare  the  benefit  of  their  injustice, 
with  the  harm  of  their  punishment,  by  necessity  of 
nature  they  chusc  that  which  appcareth  best  for 
themselves  :  and  therefore  when  they  are  punished 
more  than  the  law  had  formerly  determined,  or 
more  than  others  were  punished  for  the  siune  crime ; 
it  ia  the  law  that  tempted,  and  deceiveth  them. 

No  law,  made  after  a  fact  done,  can  make  it  NoihinRMnbi- 

,  ,  11  -  made  a  crime 

a  crime  :  because  if  the  fact  be  agmnst  the  law  of  by « i*-*  nindc 
nature,  the  law  was  before  the  fact ;  and  a  positive  ''**'  *'"  '"*" 
law  cannot  be  taken  notice  of,  before  it  be  iimde; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  obligatory.     But  when  the 
law  thai  forbiddeth  a  fact,  is  made  before  the  fact 
be  ilone  ;  yet  he  that  doth  the  fain,  is  liable  to  the 
penalty  ordained  after,   in  case  no  lesser  penalty 
were  made  known  before,  neither  by  writing,  nor 
by  example,   for  the   reitson   immediately  before 
alh^ed. 
From  defect  in  reasoning,  that  is  to  say,  from  •'»i»e  p^nci- 

*.    ,  ,        ,        ^      ,  rU  flf  right 

HTor,  men  are  prone  to  violate  the  laws,  three  throng  mu- 
ways.  First,  by  presumption  of  false  principles : "' "  ""'"*' 
ns  when  men,  from  having  observed  how  in  all 
plact^s,  and  in  all  ages,  unjust  actions  have  been 
ftutliorized,  by  the  force,  and  victories  of  those  who 
have  wimmitteii  them ;  and  tlmt  potent  men,  break- 
ing tlirougli  the  cobweb  laws  of  tlieir  country,  the 
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._  "• tiiiterprises,  have  lH*tMi  esteemed  the  only  eriminak; 

have  thereupon  taken  for  priucipleti^  and  grounds 
of  their  reasoning,  that  justice  h  but  a  cam  word: 
thai  wbntxofver  a  man  can  get  hi/  hU  own  indwt- 
try,  and  hazard,  ix  hix  own:  that  the  practice  of 
all  nations  cnttnot  be  unjust :   thai  exampfex  of' 
Jonner  times  are  good  argument*  of  doing  the 
like  again  :  and  many  more  of  that  kind  :  which 
being  granted,  no  act  in  itseU"  can  be  a  crime,  hut 
must  be  made  so,  not  by  the  law,  but  by  the  sue — . 
oeas  of  them  that  commit  it ;  and  the  same  fact  bf^ 
virtuous,  or  vicious,  as  fortune  pleaseth  ;  so  tha' 
what   Mahus   makes  a  crime,   8ylla  shall  maki 
meritorious,  and  Csaar,  the  same  laws  standing-, 
turn  again  into  a  crime,  to  the  perpetual  disturl>^ 
anee  of  the  ])ea(re  of  the  commonwealth. 
VtisB  teartiCTB     Secondly,  bv  false  teachers,  that  either  roiuD- 

n)i*-iiilcipret-  ,       i       '    «  ... 

iitg  th^sUw  of  terpret  the  law  of  nature,  making  it  thereby  repug- 
nant to  the  law  civil ;   or  by  teaching  for  laws, 
.such  doctrines  of  their  own,  or  traditions  oi  for- 
mer times,  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of « 
subject. 
And  f*Uc  in-        Thirdly,  by  erroneous  uiferen<re8  from  true  priD- 
init  principle,  eiples  ;  woich  happens  commonly  to  men  that  Bn* 
^       '""'     hasty,  and  precipitate  in  concluding:,  and  resolving 
what  to  do ;  such  as  are  they,  that  have  IwUi  a 
great  opinion  of  their  own  understanding,  and 
believe  that  thin^  of  this  nature  require  not  time 
and  Ktudy,   but  only  common  experience,  aud  r 
good  natural  wit ;  whereof  no  man  thinks  himself 
unprovided  ;  whereas  the  knowledge,  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  i^  no  less  difficult,  there  is  no  man 
will  pretend  to,  without   great  and  long  study. 
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Add  of  those  defects  in  reasoning,  there  is  none  part  ri. 
that  can  excuse,  though  some  of  them  may  exte-  ^  ^■' 
nuiite,  a  (rrline  in  any  man,  that  pretemleth  tu  the 
administration  of  his  own  private  biminess;  muoh 
leM  in  them  that  undertake  a  public  charge; 
berause  tliey  pretend  to  tlie  reason,  uimmi  the  want 
whereof  they  wonld  ground  their  excuse. 

Of  the  pa:ii>ious  that  most  frequently  are  the  «y  ••^"' 
tuuses  ol  crime,  <me,  i3  vani  glory,  or  a  loolish  over- 
rating of  their  own  worth ;  b&  if  difference  of 
worth,  were  an  effect  of  their  wit,  or  riches,  or 
blood,  or  some  other  natural  quality,  not  depend- 
ing on  the  will  of  those  that  have  the  sovereign 
Euithority.  From  whence  procecdeth  a  presump- 
tion that  the  pvmishments  ordained  by  the  laws, 
and  extended  generally  to  all  subjects,  ought  not 
to  be  iufiiete<l  on  them,  with  the  same  rigour  tliey 
are  inflicted  on  poor,  obstMire,  mid  simple  men, 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  vii/gar. 

Therefore  it  happeneth  commonly,  that  such  as  i''^'»«'»p''" 
value  themselves  by  the  greatne-ss  of  their  wealth, 
ndventurc  on  crimes,  upon  hope  of  escaping  punish- 
ment,  by  corrupting  public  justic^c,  or  obtaining 
pardon  by  money,  or  other  rewards. 

And  that  such  as  have  multitude  of  potent  kin-  Ana  tmnia. 
dred ;  and  popular  men,  that  have  gained  rt-pu- 
latjou  amongst  the  multitude,  take  courage  to 
i^Ute  the  laws,  from  a  hope  of  oppressing  the 
power,  to  whom  it  belongeth  to  put  them  in 
execution. 

iVnd  that  such  as  have  a  great,  mid  false  ojiinion  witdom. 
of  their  Q\vn  wisdom,  take  upon  tltem  to  repreliend 
the  actions,  and  call  in  question  the  authority  of 
them  that  govern,  and  60  to  misetUe  the  laws  with 
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their  public  discourse,  as  that  uothin^  shall  be 
a  crime,  but  what  their  owu  designs  require  should 
TiViidom.  i>e  s<i.  It  hnppeiH'th  also  to  the  same  men,  to  be 
prone  to  all  such  crimes,  as  consist  in  craft,  and 
in  deceiving^  of  their  neighbours;  because  they 
tliink  tlieir  designs  are  too  subtle  to  be  perceived. 
These  I  say  are  eflfect-s  of  a  false  presumption  of 
their  own  wisdom.  For  of  them  that  are  the  first 
movers  in  the  disturbance  of  (Commonwealth,  which 
Ciui  never  happen  without  a  civil  war,  very  few  are 
left  alive  long  enough,  to  see  their  new  designs 
established :  so  that  the  bencifit  of  their  crimes 
redoundeth  to  ]>ostcrity,  and  such  as  would  least 
have  wished  it :  which  argues  they  were  not  so 
wise,  as  they  thought  they  were.  And  those  that 
deceive  upon  hope  of  not  being  observed,  do  com- 
monly deceive  themselves,  the  darkness  in  which 
they  believe  they  lie  hidden,  being  nothing  else 
but  their  own  blindness  ;  aud  are  no  wiser  thau 
children,  that  think  all  hid,  by  hiding  their  owti 
eyes. 

And  generally  all  viun-Klorious  men,  unless  they 
be  withal  timorous,  are  subject  to  anger  ;  as  being 
more  prone  than  otliers  to  interpret  for  contempt, 
the  ordinary  liberty  of  conversation  :  and  there 
are  few  crimes  that  may  not  be  produced  by  auger. 
Uatrai.  lui.  \^  for  the  pasttious,  of  hate,  lust,  ambition,  and 
eovetouMM-u.  covetousuess,  what  cnraes  they  are  apt  to  produce, 
*" ""  is  so  obvious  to  every  man's  experience  and  under- 
standing, as  there  needeth  nothing  to  be  said  of 
them,  saving  that  they  are  infirmities,  so  annexed 
to  the  nature,  both  of  man,  and  all  other  Lining 
creatures,  a.s  that  their  effects  cannot  be  hindered, 
but  by  extraordinary  use  of  reason,  or  a  constant 
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■scvfrtty  in  pnnishiDg  them.     For  in  those  things    p 
meu  hate,  they  tind  a  coiitinunl,  and  unavoidable    ^ 
molefitation  :  whereby  either  a  man's  patience  roust 
be  everlastine:,  or  he  must  be  eased  by  removing  the 
power  of  that  which  molesteth  him.    The  former  is 
difficult ;  the  latter  is  many  times  impossible,  with- 
out some  violation  of  the   law.     ,\rabition,  and 
eovetousness  ore  pa.ssioiis  nliio  that  are  perpetually 
nicumbent,  and  pressing;  whereas  reason  is  not 
perpcttially  present,  to  resist  them  :  and  therefore 
whensoever  the  hope  of  impnnity  appears,  their 
rffipcts  proceed.     And  for  lust,  what  it  wonts  in  the 
lasting,  it  hath  in  the  vehemence,  which  aufBcetb 
to  weigh  down  the  apprehension  of  all  easy,  orun- 
certjiin  punishments. 
Of  all  passions,  that  which  inclineth  men  least  to  Fp»r«nn». 

i        ,       ,        ,  ■      -.  «T  •  limp*  c«ii»e  of ' 

iireaK  the  laws,  is  fear.     Nay,  excepting  some  ge-  ciime,  m  v.b«i 
iiennis  natures,  it  is  the  only  thing,  when  there  is  Jf^'ill^'^^nt 
Hpparence  of  profit  or  ]>leasure  by  breaking  the ""  ""^^Sm 
laws,  that  makes  men  keep  them.   And  yet  in  many 
ttses  a  crime  may  Ije  committed  through  fear. 

For  not  every  fear  justifies  the  action  it  produ- 
feth,  but  the  fear  only  of  corporeal  hurt,  which  we 
faD  botlilyj'eitr,  and  from  whi<'h  a  man  cannot  see 
fcow  to  he.  delivered,  but  by  the  action.  A  man  is 
Bsaulted,  fears  present  deatli,  from  which  he  sees 
dot  how  to  escape,  but  by  wounding  him  that  as- 
Uulteth  him  :  if  he  wound  him  to  death,  this  is  no 
crime ;  because  no  man  is  supposed  at  the  making 
of  fi  commonwealth,  to  have  abandoned  the  defence 
of  his  life,  or  limbs,  where  the  Uiw  cainiot  arrive 
le  enough  to  his  assistance.  But  to  kill  a  man, 
ranse  from  his  actions,  or  his  threateniugs,  I  may 
^^e  he  will  kill  me  when  he  can,  seeing  I  have 
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time,  and  means  to  dcmoiid  protection,  from  the 
sovereign  power,  is  a  orime.  Agaii),aina»  receives 
PMr»om».  woriU  nf  (li*srac«*  or  some  little  iujuries,  for  which 
orime,  u  wiieo  thcy  thftt  made  the  laws,  had  assigned  no  ptuiish- 
Idiilcrp^i^n.  "lent,  nor  thou^t  it  worthy  of  a  man  that  hatlitiie 
nurMi|wrt»i,  yg^  of  reaaon,  to  take  notice  of,  aud  h  afr^d,  nn- 
less  he  revenger  it,  he  shall  fall  into  rontempt,  and 
consequently  be  obnoxious  to  the  like  injuries  from 
others  ;  and  to  avoid  this,  breaks  the  law.  and  pro- 
tects liimself  for  the  future,  hy  the  terrtir  of  his  pri- 
vate revenge.  This  is  a  crime :  for  the  hurt  is  not 
corporeal,  but  phautastical,  aud,  though  in  this 
comer  of  the  world,  made  sensible  hy  a  custom  not 
many  years  since  bejEcun,  amount  young  and  vain 
men,  so  light,  as  a  gallant  man,  and  one  that  is  as- 
sured of  his  own  ooura{!;e,  cannot  take  iiotioe  of. 
Also  a  man  may  stand  in  fear  of  lipirits,  either 
through  his  own  superstition,  or  through  too  much 
crecht  given  to  other  men,  that  tell  him  of  strang;e 
dreams  and  vitdons :.  and  thereby  be  made  believe 
they  will  hurt  him,  for  doing,  or  omitting  divers 
tilings,  which  nevertheless,  to  do,  or  omit,  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws :  and  that  which  is  so  done,  or 
omitted,  is  not  to  be  excused  by  this  fear ;  but  is  a 
crime,  l-'or,  as  I  have  shown  before  in  the  secoud 
chapter,  dreams  be  naturally  bat  the  fancies  re- 
maining in  sleep,  after  the  impressions  our  senses 
had  formerly  received  waking  ;  and  when  men  are 
by  any  accident  unassured  they  have  slept,  seem  to 
he  real  insions ;  and  therefore  he  that  presumes  t<» 
brRak  the  law  upon  hii^  own,  or  anotlier's  dream, 
or  pretended  vision,  or  upon  other  fancy  of  the 
power  of  invisible  spirits,  than  is  permitted  by  the 
commonwealth,  leaveth  the  law  of  nature,  which  is 


a  rertain  offence,  and  foLlmveth  the  imnarery  of  his  part  tr. 
own,  or  another  private  man's  brain,  which  he  can  .  ^'/ 
never  know  whcthpr  it  signififth  any  thing;  or  no- 
thing,  nor  whether  he  that  tells  his  dream,  Ray  true, 
or  lie :  which  if  every  ]>rivate  man  should  have  leave 
to  do,  as  they  must  by  the  law  of  nature,  if  any  one 
have  it,  there  crmld  no  law  be  made  to  hold,  and 
so  all  commonwealth  would  be  dissolved. 

From  these  different  sources  of  crimes,  it  appears  f-^nmcii 
already,  that  all  crimes  are  not,  as  the  Stoics  of 
old  time  maintained,  of  the  same  allay.  There  is 
place,  not  only  for  kxcusk,  hy  which  that  whinh 
seemed  a  crime,  is  proved  to  lie  none  at  all ;  but 
also  for  EXTENUATION,  by  which  the  crime,  that 
Meenied  grreat,  Is  made  less.  For  though  all  crimes 
do  equally  deserve  the  name  of  injustice,  as  all  de- 
viation from  a  strai2:ht  line  is  equally  crookedness, 
whirh  the  St(>irs  rightly  observed  :  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  crimes  are  equally  unjust,  no  more 
thati  that  all  crooked  lines  are  equally  crooked ; 
m-hich  the  Stoics  not  obscn'ing,  held  it  as  great  a 
t-rirae.  to  kill  a  hen,  against  the  law,  as  to  kill  one's 
father. 

That  which  totally  excuseth  a  fact,  and  takes  Toui  tncuiu. 

rnray  from  it  the  nature  of  a  crime,  can  be  none 

"but  that,  which  at  the  same  time,  taketh  away  the 

o1>ligation  of  the  law.     For  the  fact  committed  once 

si^inst  the  law,  if  he  that  committed  it  Iw  obliged 

to  the  law,  can  be  no  other  than  a  crime. 

The  want  of  means  to  know  the  law,  totally  ex- 
For  the  law  whereof  a  man  has  no  means 

inform  himself,  is  not  obligator)-.     But  the  want 
of  diligence  to  inquire,  shall  not  be  considered  as 

want  of  means  :  nor  shall  any  man,  that  pre- 


PART  II.    teiideth  to  reason  enough  for  the  government  of 

.,    ^f-    ■    his  own  affairs,  be  supjwged   to  want  meaos  to 

Toui  excuw*.  know  the  laws  of  nature ;  because  they  arc  known 

by  the  reason  he  pretends  to  :  only  children,  ind 

madmen  are  excused  from  offences  against  the  law 

natural. 

Wliere  a  man  is  captive,  or  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy  (and  he  is  then  in  the  power  of  the  enemVf 
when  his  person,  or  liis  means  of  living,  is  so),  if 
it  be  without  his  own  fault,  the  obligation  of  tbe 
law  ceaseth  ;  because  he  must  ol>ey  the  enemy,  or 
die ;  and  consequently  such  obedience  is  no  crime : 
for  no  man  is  obliged,  when  the  protection  of  tlie 
law  faileth,  not  to  protect  himself,  by  the  hot 
means  he  can. 

If  a  man,  by  the  terror  of  i)resent  death,  be 
compelled  to  do  a  fact  against  the  law,  he  A 
totaUy  excused ;  because  no  law  can  oblige  a  1MB 
to  abandon  his  own  pre-sen'atiou.  And  snppo^inir 
such  a  law  were  obligatory ;  yet  a  mjin  would 
reason  thus.  If  I  (h  it  not,  I  die  prexently ;  i/1 
do  it,  I  die  afterwards ;  therefore  by  doing  i^ 
//lere  is  time  of  life  gained ;  nature  therefoft 
compels  him  to  the  fact. 

When  a  man  is  destitute  of  food,  or  other  thinp 
necessary  for  his  life,  and  cannot  preserve  hiiaself 
any  other  way,  but  by  some  fact  against  the  law ;  t* 
if  in  a  great  famine  he  take  the  food  by  force,  or 
stealth,  which  he  cannot  obtain  for  money  nor 
charity;  or  in  defence  of  his  life,  snatch  airaj 
another  man's  sword  ;  he  is  totally  excused,  for  the 
reason  next  before  alleged. 

Again,  fiacta  done  against  the  law  by  tlie  nntho- 
i&-»thor.      rity   of  another,  are  by  that  authority   excui*d 
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a^iainst  the  author;    because  no   mftu  ought  to    part  ii. 
acciue  liis  own  fact  in  another,  that  is  but  his    ., ,  ^^-  ,, 
iostrument :  but  it  is  not  excused  against  a  third  e»cu»» 
person  thereby  injured  ;  berause  in  the  violation 'bo  luOiar. 
of  the  law,  both  the  author  and  actor  are  crimi- 
nals.     From  hence  it  followeth  that  when  that 
man,  or  assembly,  that  hath  the  sovereign  power, 
commandeth  a  man  to  do  that  which  is  contrary 
to  a  former  law,  the  doing  of  it  is  totally  excused : 
for  he  ought  not  to  condemn  it  himself,  because  he 
is  the  author;  and  what  cannot  justlybe  condemned 
by  the  sovereign,  cannot  justly  be  punished  by  any 
other.     Besides,  when  the  sovcreigii  commandeth 
anything  to  be  done  against  his  own  former  law,  the 
command,  as  to  that  particular  fact,  is  an  abroga- 
tion of  the  law. 

If  that  man,  or  assembly,  that  hath  the  sove- 
reign power,  disclaim  any  right  essential  To  the 
sovereignty,  whereby  there  accrueth  to  the  subject, 
any  liberty  inconsistent  with  the  sovereign  power, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  very  being  of  a  common- 
wealth, if  the  subject  shall  refuse  to  obey  the  com- 
mand in  anything  coutran-  to  the  liberty  granted, 
this  is  nevertheless  a  sin,  and  contrary  to  the  duty 
of  the  subject :  for  he  ought  to  take  notice  of  what 
M  inconsistent  with  the  sovcrcigoty,  because  it 
vfOA  erected  by  his  own  consent  and  for  his  own 
defence ;  and  that  such  liberty  as  is  inconsistent 
with  it,  WHS  granted  through  ignorance  of  the  evil 
oousequenoe  thereof.  But  if  he  not  only  disobey, 
but  also  resist  a  pubUc  muiister  in  the  execution 
of  it,  then  it  is  a  crime ;  because  he  might  have 
been  righted,  without  any  breach  of  the  peace^ 
upon  complaint. 

VOL.  111.  u 
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The  degrees  of  crime  are  taken  on  divers  scales, 
and  measured,  first,  by  the  malignity  of  the  source, 
or  cause ;  seaondly,  by  the  contag^lon  of  the 
example  ;  thirdly,  by  the  mischief  of  the  effect ; 
and  fourthly,  t»y  the  concurrence  of  times,  places, 
and  persons. 

The  same  fact  done  against  the  law,  if  it  pro- 
ceed from  presumjition  of  streiifijth,  riches,  or 
friends  to  resist  those  that  are  to  execute  the  law,  is 
a  greater  crime  than  if  it  proceed  from  liopR  of  not 
being  discovered,  or  of  escape  by  flight :  for  pre- 
sumption of  impimity  by  force,  is  a  root,  from 
whence  sprin^eth,  nt  nil  times,  and  iip<iii  all  temp- 
tations, a  contempt  of  all  laws;  whereas  in  the 
latter  case,  the  apprehension  of  danger,  that  makes 
a  man  fly,  renders  him  more  obedient  for  the  future. 
A  crime  which  we  know  to  be  so,  is  greater  than 
the  same  crime  proceeding  from  a  false  persuasion 
that  it  is  lawful ;  for  he  that  committcth  it  against 
hia  own  conscience,  presnmetli  on  his  force,  or  other 
power,  which  encourages  him  to  commit  the  same 
again :  but  he  that  dotli  it  by  error,  after  tlie  error 
is  shewn  liim,  is  conformable  to  the  law. 

He,  whose  error  proceeds  from  the  authority  of 
a  teacher,  or  an  interpreter  of  the  law  publicly 
authorized,  is  not  so  faulty  as  he  whose  error  pro- 
cecdelh  from  a  peremptory'  pursuit  of  his  own 
principles  and  rejisoning :  for  what  is  taught  by 
one  that  teacheth  by  public  authority,  the  com- 
monwealth  tem!heth,  and  hath  a  resemblam*  of 
law,  till  the  same  authority  controlleth  it;  and  in 
all  crimes  that  contain  not  in  them  a  denial  of  the 
sovereign  iK>wer,  nor  are  against  an  evident  law, 
excuseth  totally :  whereas  he  that  groundeth  bis 
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tctious  on  his  privute  juclj2;ineiit,  ought,  accord-    part  ii. 
ing  to  the  rectitude,  or  error  thereof,  to  stand  or    .    '■^/    . 

The  same  fact,  if  it  have  been  constantly  punished  E«impi«iof 

.  ,  .^    1  t  impunity 

in  other  men,  is  a  lareater  crime,  than  if  there  have  Giuaoku. 
been  many  precedent  examples  of  impniiity-  For 
those  examples  are  so  many  hopes  of  impunity,  given 
by  the  sovereipi  himself :  and  because  he  which  fiir- 
niiihes  a  man  with  such  a  hope  and  preHum]>tinn 
of  mercy,  as  encourageth  him  to  offend,  huth  his 
part  iu  the  offence ;  he  eaiaiot  reasonably  charge 
the  offender  with  the  whole. 

A  crime  arising  from  a  sudden  passion,  is  not  so  Prnnedittrioii 
fETcat,  as  when  the  same  ariseth  from  long  medita- '^'*'* ' 
tiou  :  for  in  the  former  case  there  is  a  place  for 
extenuation,  in  the  common  infirmity  of  liuman 
nature:  but  he  that  doth   it  with  premeditation, 
lun  used  circmnspectioii,  and  cast  his  eye  on  the 
law,  on  the  punishment,  and  on  the  consequence 
tteceof  to  human  society;  all  which,  in  committing 
dw  crime,  he  hath  contemned  and  postposed  to  his 
appetite.     But  there  is  no  suddenness  of  pas- 
>ii  sufficient  for  a  total  excuse :  for  all  the  time 
'een  the  first  knowing  of  the  law,  and  the 
Oominissiou  of  the  fact,  shall  be  taken  for  a  time  of 
deliberation ;  because  he  ought  by  meditation  of 
tte  Law,  to  rectify  the  irregularity  of  hLs  pasi^ions. 

Where  the  law  is  publicly,  and  with  assiduity, 
before  all  the  people  read  and  interpreted,  a  fact 
done  against  it,  is  a  srrealer  crime,  than  where 
njen  are  left  without  siicli  instruction,  to  enqiiire  of 
it  with  difficulty,  unc(*rtainty,  and  interruption  of 
their  railings,  aiid  be  informed  by  private  men  : 
for  in  this  case,  part  of  the  fault  is  discharged 
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PART  11.    npon  common  iiifinnity  ;  but,  in  the  former,  there 
,    ^'-        is  apparent  negligeinre,  which  is  not  without  some 

contempt  of  the  sovereign  power. 
T*cii  .ppro.      Those  facts  which  tlie  law  expressly  condemneth, 

balJon  of  the  ...  r.- 

but  the  law-maker  by  other  manifest  signs  of  hi9 
will  tacitly  approveth,  are  less  crimes,  than  the 
same  facts,  condemned  l>oth  l>y  the  law  ami  law- 
maker. For  seeing  the  will  of  the  law-maker  is  a 
law,  there  appear  in  this  case  two  contradictory 
laws ;  which  w  ould  totally  excuse,  if  men  were 
bound  to  take  notice  of  the  sovereign's  approba- 
tion, by  other  arguments  than  are  expressed  by  his 
commmid.  Hut  because  there  are  punishments 
consequent,  not  only  to  the  transgression  of  his 
law,  but  also  to  the  observing  of  it,  he  is  in  part  a 
cause  of  the  transgression,  and  therefore  cannot 
reasonably  impute  the  whole  crime  to  the  deliu- 
qucnt.  For  example,  the  law  condemneth  duels ; 
the  punishment  is  made  capital :  on  the  contrary 
part,  he  that  refuseth  duel,  is  subject  to  contempt 
and  scorn,  without  remedy;  and  sometimes  by  the 
sovereign  himself  thought  unworthy  to  have  any 
charge,  or  preferment  in  war.  If  thereupon  he 
accept  duel,  considering  all  men  lawfully  eudea^ 
vour  to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  them  that 
have  the  sovereign  power,  he  ought  not  in  reason 
to  be  rigorously  punished;  seeing  ]>iul  of  the 
&uit  may  be  discharged  on  the  puuisher :  which 
I  say,  not  as  wishing  liberty  of  private  revenges, 
or  any  other  kind  of  disobedience ;  but  a  care 
in  governors,  not  to  countenance  anything  ob- 
liquely, which  directly  they  forbid.  The  examples 
of  princes,  to  thix*se  that  see  them,  are,  and  ever 
have  been,  more  potent  to  govern  their  actions. 


Com  pari  Ron  of 
crime*  from 
dieii  dTecu. 


than  the  laws  themselves.  And  though  it  be 
our  duty  to  do,  not  what  they  do,  but  wliat  they 
say ;  yet  will  tliat  duty  never  be  performed,  till  it 
please  God  to  pve  men  an  extraordinary,  and  su- 
pernatural grace  to  follow  that  precept. 

Again,  if  we  compare  crimej*  by  the  mischief  of 
their  eifects ;  first,  the  same  fact,  when  it  redounds 
to  the  flama^  of  many,  is  greater,  than  when  it 
redounds  to  the  hurt  of  few.  And  therefore,  when 
a  fact  hurteth,  not  only  in  the  present,  but  also, 
by  example,  in  the  future,  it  is  a  greater  crime, 
than  if  It  hint  only  in  the  i)resent ;  for  the  former, 
is  a  fertile  crime,  and  multiplies  to  the  hurt  of 
many  :  the  latter  is  barren.  To  maintain  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  religion  estiiblished  in  the  common- 
wttilth,  is  a  greater  fault,  in  an  authorized  preacher, 
than  in  a  private  person  :  so  also  is  it,  to  live  pro- 
fanely, incontinently,  or  do  any  irreligious  act 
w hiit<*oever.  Ukenise  in  a  professor  of  the  law, 
to  maintain  any  point,  or  do  any  act,  that  tendeth 
to  the  weakening  of  the  sovereign  power,  is  a 
e;reater  crime,  than  in  another  man  :  silso  In  a  man 
that  hath  Ruch  reputation  for  wisdom,  as  that  his 
connsels  are  followed,  or  his  actions  imitated  by 
many,  his  fact  against  the  law,  is  a  greater  crime, 
than  the  same  fact  In  another :  for  such  men  not 
onlv  commit  crime,  but  teach  it  for  law  to  all  other 
men.  And  generally  all  crimes  are  the  greater,  by 
the  scandal  they  give  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  becoming 
sctumbling-blocks  to  the  weak,  that  look  not  so 
much  upon  the  way  they  go  in,  as  upon  the  light 
that  other  man  carry  before  them. 

Aisu  facts  of  hostility  against  the  present  state  l.«i«  Mijwtw 
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of  the  commonwealth,  are  greater  crimes,  than  the 
same  acts  done  to  private  men :  for  the  damage 
extends  itself  to  all :  sii(!li  are  tlie  betraying  of  the 
strengths,  or  revealing  of  the  secrets  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  an  enemy  ;  also  all  attempts  upon 
the  representative  of  the  commonwealth,  be  it  a 
monarch,  or  an  a^embly ;  and  all  endeavours  by 
word,  or  deed,  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the 
same,  either  in  the  present  time,  or  in  succession  : 
which  crimes  the  [jatiiis  uuderstuud  by  crimt/ia 
liexee  majestath,  aud  (consist  in  demgn,  or  act,  con- 
trary to  a  fundamental  law.  r^H 

Likewise  those  crimes,  which  render  judgments  " 
of  no  effect,  are  greater  crimes,  than  injuries  done 
to  one,  or  a  few  persons  ;  as  to  receive  money  to 
j^ve  false  judgment,  or  testimony,  is  a  greater 
crime,  than  otherwise  to  deceive  a  man  of  the  like, 
or  a  greater  sum ;  because  not  only  he  has  wrong, 
that  falls  by  such  judgments;  but  all  judgments 
are  rendered  useless,  and  occasion  ministered  to 
force,  and  private  revenges. 
Uipeeuuiion.  .\iy,j  robbery,  and  depeculntion  of  the  public 
treasure,  or  revenues,  is  a  greater  crime,  than  the 
robbing,  or  defrauding  of  a  private  mau ;  because 
to  rob  the  public,  is  to  rob  many  at  ouee. 

Also  the  counterfeit  usurpation  of  public  minis- 
try, the  counterfeiting  of  public  seals  or  public 
coiu,  than  counterfeiting  of  a  private  man's  person, 

'  "i  wal ;  because  the  fraud  thereof,  extendcth 
nage  of  many. 

«  against  the  law,  done  to  private  men, 
•  crime,  is  that,  where  the  damage  in  the 
pinion  of  men,  is  most  seusible.     And 


CoBntarfeitia^ 

»uthorttjf. 


To  kill  afi:amst  the  law.  is  a  greater  crime,  than    part  n. 

any  otber  injury,  life  presented.  ^ — - 

And  to  kill  with  torment,  greater,  than  simply  J^^^'^,'^^;;!"* 

to  kill  eompMrf. 

And  mutilation  of  a  limb,  greater,  than  the  spoil- 
inc  a  man  of  his  floods. 

And  the  spoiling  a  man  of  his  goods,  by  terror 
«f  death,  or  wounds,  thaii  by  trhuidestiue  smrcp- 
tioa. 

And  by  clandestine  surreption,  than  by  consent 
fraaduietitly  obtained. 

And  the  violation  of  chastity  by  force,  greater, 
tlian  by  flattery. 

And  of  n  woman  married^  than  of  a  woman  not 
married. 

For  all  these  things  are  commonly  so  valued : 
ihongh  some  men  are  more,  and  some  hsu  sensible 
of  the  same  offence.  But  the  law  regardeth  not 
particular,  but  the  general  inclination  of  man- 


And  therefore  the  offence  men  take,  firom  con- 
aely,  in  words,  or  gesture,  when  they  produce 
other  harm,  than  the  present  grief  of  him  that 
I  reproached,  hath  been  neglected  in  the  laws  of 
tlie  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  both  ancient  and 
Ktdeni  commonwealths  ;  supposing  the  true  cause 
nirh  grief  to  consist,  not  in  the  contumely, 
which  takes  no  hold  upon  men  conscious  of  their 
ftWB  virtue,  but  in  the  pvisillnnimity  of  him  that  is 
offended  by  it. 

.Uso  a  crime  against  a  private  man,  is  much 
'iz^vated.  by  the  person,  time,  and  place.  For 
to  kilt  one's  parent,  is  a  greater  crime,  than  to  kill 
another :  for  the  parent  ought  to  have  the  honour 
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of  a  sovereign,  though  be  surrendered  his  power  to 
tlie  civil  law  ;  because  he  had  it  orig-inally  by  na- 
ture. And  to  rob  a  poor  man,  is  a  greater  crime, 
than  to  rob  a  rich  mau:  because  it  is  to  the  poor  a 
more  setisible  damage. 

And  a  crime  committed  in  the  time  or  place 
appointed  for  devotion,  is  ^eater,  than  if  com- 
mitted at  another  time  or  place :  for  it  proceeds 
from  a  greater  contempt  of  the  law. 

Many  other  cases  of  aggravation,  and  extenna- 
tion  might  be  added ;  but  by  these  I  have  set  down, 
it  is  obnous  to  every  man,  to  take  the  altitude  of 
any  other  crime  proposed. 

Iflstly,becaut4e  in  almost  all  crimes  there  is  an  in- 
jury done,  not  only  to  some  private  men,  but  also  to 
the  commonwealth;  the  same  crime,  when  the  accu- 
sation is  in  the  name  of  tlie  commonwealth,  is  called 
pubhc  crime  :  and  when  in  the  name  of  a  private 
man,  a  private  crime  ;  and  the  pleas  according 
thereunto  called  public,  judicia  puhlica,  Pleas  of 
the  Crown  ;  or  Private  Pleas.  As  in  an  accusation 
of  murder,  if  the  accuser  be  a  private  man,  the 
plea  is  a  Private  Plea  ;  if  the  accuser  be  the  sove- 
reign, the  plea  is  a  Public  Plea. 
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A  PUNiSHHRNT,  ts  an  eptl  ii^fiicted  by  public  an-    part  ii. 
thority,  on  him  that  hath  done,  or  omitted  thai   .    ^"-  .. 
vhirh  is  Judgeil  htf  the  game  authority  to  be  a  Tiit  rfrflniiion 
tranjifxrcfiKion  of  the  Inw  ;  to  the  end  that  the  null 
Hf  men  may  thereby  the   better  be  disposed  to 
obedience. 

Before  I  infer  nnv  thine  from  this  definition,  K'g»»i"pnni<h 
there  is  a  question  to  be  answered,  or  muen  im- 
portance ;   whicli  is,  hy  what  do(»r  the  right  or 
Mit-hority  of  punishing;  in  any  wise,  came  in.     For 
h  that  which  has  been  $)aid  before,  no  man  is  sup- 
po»ed  bound  by  covenant,  not  to  resist  violence  ; 
aiwj  consequently  it  eannot  be  intended,  that  he 
pave  any  right  to  another  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
hi<)  person.     In  the  making  of  a  commonwealth, 
"er)'  man  piveth  away  the   right   of  defending 
another ;  but  not  of  defending  himself.     Also  he 
)>lig?th  himself,  to  assist  him  that  hath  the  so- 
[iwwgnty,  in  the  punishing  of  another ;  but  of  him- 
F*If  not.     But  to  covenant  to  a^ssist  the  sovereign, 
In  doing  hurt  to  another,  unless  he  that  so  cove- 
fantelh  have  a  right  lo  do  it  himself,  is  not  to  give 
Mm  a  right  to  punish.  It  is  manifest  therefore  that 
jibe  right  which,  the  commonwealth,  that  is,  he,  or 
llipy  that  represent  it,  hath  to  punish,  is  notground- 
wi  on  any  concession,  or  gift  of  the  subjects.    But 
1  hare  also  showed  formerly,  that  before  the  insti- 
''ilion  of  commonwealth,  every  man  had  a  right  to 
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I?cir denial  of 
proftnnent  ( 


flictcfl  withoul 
liuklti:  beoringi 


Nor  ptin 
[n  Hie  ted  by 
usui-jirU  poitcr; 


every  thing,  and  to  do  whatsoever  he  thought 
necessary  to  his  own  presen-atiou;  subduing,  hurt- 
mg,  or  kiUiug  any  man  in  order  thereunto.  And 
this  is  the  fouiidation  of  that  right  of  punishing, 
which  is  exercised  in  every  commonwealth.  For 
the  subjects  did  not  ^ve  the  sovereign  that  right ; 
hut  only  in  laying  down  theirs,  strengthened  him 
to  use  his  o^^'n,  as  he  should  think  fit,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  them  all :  so  that  it  was  not  given,  but 
left  to  him,  and  to  him  only;  and  (excepting  the 
limits  set  him  by  natural  law)  as  entire,  as  in  the 
condition  of  mere  nature,  and  of  war  of  every  ooe 
against  his  neighbour. 

From  the  definition  of  punishment,  I  infer,  first} 
that  neither  private  revenges,  nor  injuries  of  private 
men,  can  properly  be  styled  punishment ;  because 
they  proceed  not  from  public  authority. 

Secondly,  that  to  be  neglected,  and  unpreferred 
by  the  public  favour^  is  not  a  punishment ;  because 
no  new  evil  is  thereby  on  any  man  inflicted  ;  he  is 
only  left  in  the  estate  he  was  Ln  before. 

Thirdly,  that  the  evil  inflicted  by  public  au- 
thority, without  precedent  public  condemnation,  is 
not  to  be  styled  by  the  name  of  punishment ;  but 
of  an  hostile  act ;  because  the  fact  for  which  a  man 
is  punished,  ought  first  to  be  judged  by  public  au- 
thority, to  be  a  trmisgressioii  of  the  law. 

Fourthly,  that  the  evil  inflicted  by  usurped 
power,  and  judges  without  authority  from  the  so- 
vereign, is  not  punishment ;  but  an  net  of  hostility ; 
because  the  acts  of  }M)wer  usurped,  have  not  for 
author,  the  person  condemned  ;  and  therefore  are 
jiot  acts  of  public;  authority. 

Fifthly,  th.1t  all  evil  wUch  is  inflicted  without 
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rention,  «r  piissiliility  of  disposing  the  delinquent,    part  ir, 
ir.  by  his  example,  other  men,  to  obey  the  laws,    ^  ^.^ 

not  punishment ;  but  an  act  ot'  hostility :  because  Nor  pjuo  in- 
Wilhout  iiucli  an  end,  uo  hurt  done  is  contained  rcp'^d  lo  ih« 
jfciider  that  name.  rm«r«p«d. 

L Sixthly,  whereas  to  certain  actions,  there  be  Nntum!  evir 
,     ,  ,.  t  f    t  con  Heal]  dices 

nexed  by  nature,  divers  hurtful  consequences  ;  «„  p«Bi«ii- 

te  when  a  man  in  assaulting  another,  is  himself '"'°"' 

ttain,  or  wotmded ;  or  when  he  falletb  into  sick- 

kiefls  by  the  doing  of  some  unlawful  act;  such  hurt, 

'though  ill  res]»ect  of  (lod,  who  is  the  author  of  ua- 

tttre,  it  may  be  s^d  to  be  inflicted,  and  therefore 

ft  punishment  divine  ;  yet  it  is  not  contained  iu  the 

imme  of  punishment  in  respect  of  men,  because  it 

is  uot  inflicted  by  the  authority  of  mun. 
Seventhly,  if.the  harm  inflicted  be  less  than  the  ""^'£'^; 

Vuefit,  or  coutentmeut  that  naturally  foUoweth  bcndiioftrmi- 

I.  •Ill  •  •!■!  P''**'"*K'  *'  "^^ 

tw  onme  committed,  that  harm  is  not  ^vithm  the  imuuiuneni. 
defiution  ;  and  is  rather  the  price,  or  redemption, 
than  the  punishment  of  a  crime  :  because  it  is  of 
tie  nature  of  punishment,  to  have  for  end,  the  dis- 
posing of  men  to  obey  the  law  ;  which  end,  if  it  be 
tea  tlian  the  benefit  of  the  transgression,  it  at- 
l&ibi'th  not,  but  worketh  a  contrary  eflect. 

iiiffhthlv.  if  a  punishmeut  be  determined  and  ^'^"^  '•"" 
|>rescnbed  m  the  law  itself,  and  after  the  cnme  i.Mcicd  lo  tb* 
committed,  there  be  a  greater  puni^^hment  inflicted,  hJrifAl"" 
the  excess  is  not  punishment,  but  an  act  of  hosti-  [;||*'£S. 
ily.    For  seeing  the  aim  of  punishment  is  not  a 
ige,  hut  terr<)r;  and  the  terror  of  a  great 
(hment  unknown,  is  taken  away  by  the  de- 
(luiti'.)i]  of  a  less,  the  unexpected  addition  is  no 
part  of  the  punishment.     Hiit  where  there  is  no 
pOushment  nt  all   determined  by  the  law,  there 
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whatsoever  is  inflicted,  hatli  tlie  uature  of  punisb- 
ment.  For  he  that  goes  about  the  violation  of  a 
law,  wherein  no  penalty  is  determined,  expecteth 
aa  indeterminate,  that  is  to  say,  an  arbitrary  ponish- 
metit. 

for"^h2dSs      Ninthly,  harm  inflicted  for  a  feet  done  before 
before  tb«  w.  there  was  a  law  that  forbade  it,  is  not  punishment, 

no  puiuiumcnL 

but  au  act  of  hostility :  for  before  the  law,  there 
is  no  traiisgre>ssion  nf  the  law :  but  punishment 
supposetli  a  fact  judge<l,  to  have  been  a  transgres- 
sion of  the  law  ;  therefore  liarm  inflicted  before 
the  law  made,  is  not  punishment,  but  au  act  of 
hostility. 

The  tcpTPseo-  Tenthlv,  hurt  inflicted  on  the  representative  of 
common»c»Eth  thc  commonwcalth,  IS  not  punishment,  but  au  act 
unpuaw  &  c.  ^^  hostility :  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  punish- 
ment, to  be  inflicted  by  public  authority,  which  is 
the  authority  only  of  the  representative  itself, 
"^"j^jrccu  I'^stlV)  harm  inflicted  upon  one  that  is  a  de- 
wdonebyriKiiiolnred  enemy,  falls  not  under  the  name  of  puuisb- 

ttf  WW,  uot  by  ,  .  ,  .   ,  ,  . 

wiy  of  paniih-  ment :  bccausc  seem^  they  were  either  never  subject 
to  the  law,  and  therefore  cannot  tnuis^ress  it ;  or 
having  been  subject  to  it,  and  professsing  to  be  no 
longer  so,  by  consequence  deny  they  can  transgress 
it,  all  the  harms  that  can  be  done  them,  must  be 
taken  as  acts  of  hostility.  But  in  declared  hostility, 
all  infliction  of  evil  is  lawful.  From  whence  it 
foHoweth,  that  if  a  subject  shall  by  fact,  or  word, 
wittingly,  and  deliberately  deny  the  authority  of 
the  representative  of  the  commonwealth  (whatsoever 
pemdty  hath  been  formerly  ordained  for  treason) 
be  may  lawfully  be  made  to  suffer  whatsoever  the 
representative  will.  For  in  denying  subjection,  he 
denies  such  ])unlshment  as  by  the  law  hath  been 
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ord&ined ;  and  therefore  sniffers  as  an  enemy  of  the  part  u. 
commonwealth ;  that  is,  according:  to  the  will  of  '^^  . 
tho  representative.  For  the  punishments  set  down 
in  the  law,  are  to  subjects,  not  to  enemies ;  such 
as  are  they,  that  having  been  by  their  own  acts 
subjects,  deliberately  revoltiiif^,  deny  the  sovereign 
power. 

The  first,  and  most  general  distribution  of  punish- 
ments, is  into  divine,  and  human.  Of  the  former 
I  shall  have  occusion  to  s])eak,  in  a  more  conve- 
nient place  hereafter. 

Human,  are  those  punishments  that  be  inflicted 
by  the  commandment  of  man ;  and  are  either  cor- 
poral, or  pecHnifiry,  or  ignominy,  or  imprixonmeniy 
or  exile,  or  mixed  of  these. 

Corporal  pttMishnient  is  that,  which  is  inflicted  Pi^i't^nenu 
on  the  body  directly,  and  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  him  that  inflieteth  it :  such  as  are  stripes, 
or  wounds,  or  deprivation  of  such  pleasures  of  the 
body,  as  were  before  lawfully  enjoyed. 

And  of  these,  some  be  capital,  some  /*:**  than  c»pit»i. 
capital.  Capital,  is  the  infliction  of  death ;  and 
that  either  simply,  or  with  torment.  Less  than 
capital,  are  stripes,  wounds,  chains,  and  any  other 
corporal  pain,  not  in  its  own  nature  mortal.  For 
if  upon  the  infliction  of  a  punifihment  death  follow 
not  in  the  intention  of  the  inflictor,  the  punisluneut 
is  not  to  be  esteemed  capital,  tliough  the  harm 
prove  mortal  by  an  accident  not  to  be  foreseen ; 
in  which  case  death  is  not  inflicted,  but  hastened. 
-  Pecuniary  puni-thment,  is  that  which  consisteth 

I       not  only  in  the  deprivation  of  a  sum  of  monev,  but 
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bought  and  sold  for  money.  And  in  case  the  law, 
that  oVdiuncth  such  a  punishment,  be  made  with 
design  to  gather  monfy,  from  such  us  shall  trans- 
gress the  same,  it  is  not  properly  a  punishment, 
but  the  price  of  privilege  and  exemption  from  the 
law,  which  doth  not  u]>s()lutely  forbid  the  fact,  but 
only  to  those  that  are  not  able  to  jjay  tlie  money : 
except  where  the  law  is  natural,  or  part  of  religion ; 
for  in  that  case  it  is  not  on  exemption  from  the  law, 
but  a  transgression  of  it.  As  w  here  a  law  exacteth 
a  pecuniary  mulct,  of  them  that  take  the  name  of 
God  in  %'aln,  the  payment  of  the  mulct,  is  not  the 
price  of  a  dispensation  to  swear,  but  the  punish- 
ment of  the  transgression  of  a  law  indispensable. 
In  like  manner  if  the  law  ini]K)se  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  paid,  to  him  that  has  been  injured  ;  this  is  but 
a  satisfaction  for  the  hurt  done  him  ;  and  extin- 
gui.shetli  the  accusation  of  the  party  injured,  not 
the  crime  of  the  offender. 
Ignominjr.  /jifMowm^y,  is  the infllctiou  of  such  evil,  asismade 
dishonourable  ;  or  the  deprivation  of  such  good,  as 
is  made  honourable  by  the  ix)mmonwealtli.  For 
there  be  some  things  honourable  by  nature ;  as  the 
effects  of  courage,  magnanimity,  strength,  wisdom, 
and  other  abilities  of  body  and  mind :  others  made 
honoiu-able  by  the  commonwealth  ;  as  badges,  titles, 
offices,  or  any  other  singular  mark  of  the  sovereign's 
favour.  Tlie  former,  though  they  may  fail  by  na- 
ture, or  accident,  cannot  be  taken  away  by  a  law ; 
and  therefore  tlie  loss  of  them  is  imt  punish- 
ment. But  the  latter,  may  be  taken  away  by 
the  public  authority  that  made  them  honourable, 
and  arc  properly  punishments :  such  arc  degrading 
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men  condemiiert,  of  their  badges,  titles,  and  offices;  part  il. 
or  declaring  tliem  incajiable  of  the  like  in  time  to  ._  "f-  ^ 
come. 

Imprigoma^nty  is  when  a  man  is  by  public  atitlio-  impnioiuiitiit. 
rity  deprived  of  liberty ;  ajid  may  happen  from  two 
divers  ends :  wliereof  one  is  the  safe  ciisto<ly  of  a 
man  accused ;  the  other  is  the  inflicting  of  pain  on 
a  man  condemned.     The  former  is  not  punishment  j 
because  no  man  is  supposed  to  be  punislied,  before 
he  be  judicially  heard,  and  declared  guilty.     And 
therefore  whatsoever  hurt  a  man  is  made  to  suffer 
by  boncb,  or  restraint,  before  his  cause  be  heard, 
over  and  above  that  which  is  necessary  to  assure 
his  custody,  is  against  the  law  of  nature.     But  the 
latter  is  punishment,  Iwcause  evil,  and  inflicted  by 
public  authority,  for  somewhat  that  has  by  the 
game  authority  been  judged  a  transgresaion  of  the 
law.     Under  this  word  imprisonment,  I  compre- 
hend all  restraint  of  motion,  cau.^ed  by  an  external 
obstacle,  be  it  a  house,  which  is  called  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  a  prison  ;  or  an  island,  aa  when  men 
are  said  to  be  confined  to  it ;  or  a  plane  where 
men  are  set  to  work,  as   in  old  time  men  have 
been  condemned  to  quarries,  and  in  these  times 
to  galleys ;  or  be  it  a  chain,  or  any  other  such 
nn  pediment. 

Exile  (banishment)  is  when  a  man  is  for  a  crime,  Ewic. 
condemned  to  depart  out  of  the  dominion  of  the 
innunon wealth,  or  out  of  a  certain  part  thereof : 
and  during  a  prefixed  time,  or  for  ever,  not  to  re- 
tarn  into  it :  and  seemeth  not  in  its  own  nature, 
without  other  circumstances,  to  be  a  punishment; 
but  rather  an  escape,  or  a  public  commandment  to 
avoid  punishment  by  flight.    And  Cicero  says,  there 
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^ ,    city  of  Rome  ;  but  calls  it  a  refufi;e  of  men  in  clanger. 

For  if  a  man  banished,  be  nevertheless  pennitted  to 
enjoy  his  goods,  and  the  revenue  of  his  lands,  the 
mere  change  of  nir  is  no  punishment,  iiur  does  it 
tend  to  tiiat  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  for  which 
all  punishments  are  ordained,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
forming  of  men's  wills  to  the  observation  of  the 
law ;  but  many  times  to  the  damage  of  tlie  com- 
monwealth. For  a  banished  man,  is  a  lawftU  enemy 
of  the  commonwealth  that  banislied  him ;  as  being 
no  more  a  member  of  the  same.     But  if  he  be 
withal  deprived  of  his  lands,  or  goods,  then  the 
puiitshmetit    tietli    not  in   the  exile,  but  \»  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  punishments  ijeeuniary. 
^m'*S"i!mw-       ^^^  punishments  of  innocent  subjects,  be  they 
csntiubjeciiii  great  or  little,  are  ngninst  the  law  of  nature;  for 
Uw  of  nwure.  punishmciit  is  only  for  transgression  of  the  law,  ami 
therefore  there  cau  be  no  punishment  of  the  inno- 
cent.    It  is  therefore  a  violation,  first,  of  that  law 
of  nature,  which  forbiddeth  all  men,  in  their  re- 
venges, to  look  at  anything  but  some  fiiture  good : 
for  thf  re  can  arrive  no  good  to  the  coininunwealtb, 
by  punixhing  the  innocent.      Secondly,  of   that, 
which  forbiddeth  ingratitude :  for  seeing  all  sove- 
reign power,  is  (iriginally  given  by  tlie  consent  of 
every  one  of  the  subjects,  to  the  end  they  should 
as  long  as  they  are  obedient,  be  protected  thereby  ; 
the  punishment  of  the  innocent,  is  a  rendering  of 
evil  for  good.     And  thirdly,  of  the  law  that  com- 
mandeth  equity;  that  is  to  say,  an  equal  distribution 
of  justice  ;  which  in  punishing  the  imiocent  is  not 
observed. 

But  the  infliction  of  what  evil  soever,  on  an  in- 
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ftownt  man,  that  is  uot  a  subject,  if  it  be  for  the    part  ii, 
bpncAt  of  the  fommomvealth,  and  without  %'ioln-    .    '-'I*- 
Hon  of  any  former  covenant,  is  no  breach  of  the  Tm  the  h*na 
law  of  nature.     For  all  men  that  are  not  subjects,  J^^Vi>"^^T 
are  either  enemies,  or  else  they  have  ceased  from  ""'  **"' 
bong   »o   by  some   precedent    covenants.       But 
against  enemies,  whom  the  commonwealth  judgeth 
tnpable  to  do  them  hurt,  it  is  lauful  by  tlie  <)rig:iiial 
ripht  of  nature  to  make  war  ;  wherein  the  sword 
jqdgeth  not,  nor  doth  the  victor  make  distinction 
""of  nocent,  and  innocent,  as  to  the  time  past   nor 
b»  other  respect  of  mercy,  than  as  it  conduceth  to 
the  good  of  his  own  people.  ;Vnd  upon  this  ground  ,^"o*"*Jj!*' 
it  is,  that  also   in  subjects,  who  deliberately  deny  «••"'!  «*»■•• 
the  authority  of  the  comuionwealth  establi^^be<l,  tlie 
Tcogeance  is  lawfully  extended,  not  only  to  the 
fathers,  but  also  to  the  tliird  and  fourth  generation 
not  yet  in  being,  and  consequently  innocent  of  the 
(»ct,  for   which   they  are   afflicted :  because  the 
mtiure  of  this  offence,  coiisisteth  in  the  renouncing 
of  subjection  ;  which  Ls  a  rehtj)se  into  the  condi- 
tion of  war,  roiumonly  called   rebellion  -,  and  they 
lliat  so  offeud,  suffer  uot  as  subjects,  but  as  enemies. 
For  reheHiou,  is  but  war.  renewed. 

Uewab  D,  is  either  of  sift,  or  by  contract.  When  R*"""!  i« 
OT  contrart.  it  is  called  sauinj.  ami  wtif^es  ;  which  urgr^e. 
utienetit  due  for  service  iKTforrued,  or  promised. 
When  of  gift,  it  is  benefit  proceeding  from  the 
grace  of  them  that  bestow  it,  to  encourage,  or  en- 
able men  to  do  them  service.  .Aud  therefore  when 
thewTcreign  nfacommon  wealth  appointeth  a  salary 
to  any  public  office,  be  that  recciveth  it,  is  bound 
in  justice  to  perform  his  office  ;  otbenvise,  he  is  A 

bound  only  in  honour,   to  acknowledgment,   and  i 
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an  endeavour  of  rcqiiital.     For  tbouglt  men  have 
no  law^I    remedy,  «heii  they  be  commanded   to 
quit  their  private  business,  to   serve  the   public,    , 
vritbout  reward  or  salary ;  yet  they  are  not  boumJ    ) 
thereto,  by  the  law  of  nature,  nor  by  the  iu&tttutiou    ' 
of  the  comiuou  wealth,  unless  the  sernoe   canuot 
otherwise  be  done  ;  becaiLse  it  is  supposed  the  s»»- 
vereif^  may  make  use  of  all  their  means,  insomneh 
as  the  most  common  soldier,  may  demand   the 
wnj^ej*  of  his  warfare,  as  a  debt. 
Beoeflisbi-         The  benefit  whieh  a  sovereign  bestoweth  on  ft 
■i^nMreMrtj'  subject,  for  fear  of  some  power  and  ability  he  hath 
to  do  hurt  to  the  cuianionwealth,  are  not  pmperly 
rewards;  for  they  are  not  salaries;  because  there 
is  in  this  case  no  contract  supjwsed,  every  man 
beinp:  obliged  already  not  to  do  ilie  t'ommonweAltb 
dis.service :  nor  are  they  graces ;  because  they  be 
extorted  by  fear,  which  ought  not  to  be  incident  to 
the  sovcrcijjn   power :    but  are  rather  sacritices, 
which  the  sovereien,  considered  in  his  natural  per- 
son, mid  not  in  the  jmrson  of  the  commonwealtli, 
makcii,  for  the  appeasing  the  discontent  of  him  he 
thinks  more  potent  than  himself;  and  euconrage    i 
not  to  obedience,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  the  con- 
tinuance, and  iiicreasing  of  further  extortion.  | 
And  whei*eas  some  salaries  are  certain,  and  pro-   ' 
'  reed  from  the  public  treasure ;  and  others  uncer- 
taiji,  and  casuid,  pnu^eding  from  the  execution  of 
the  office  for  which  the  salary  is  ordained:  the 
latter  is  in  some  cases  hurtful  to  the  nommnnw  eolth ; 
aA  in  the  case  of  Judicature     For  wlierc  the  benefit 
of  the  judges,  and  ministers  of  a  court  of  justice 
tfieeth  from  the  multitude  of  causes  that  are  brought 
CO  their  cognizance,  there  must  needs  follow  two 
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inconveniences :  one,  is  the  noiirishing  of  suits ;  for 
the  more  suits,  the  Renter  benefit:  antl  ano- 
ther that  depends  on  that,  which  is  contention  s«i..rirtwr- 
abont  jurisdiction  ;  each  coort  drawing  to  itself,  as 
many  causes  as  it  can.  But  in  offices  of  execution 
there  arc  not  those  inconveniences ;  because  their 
*mploymeut  cannot  be  increased  by  any  endeavour 
of  their  own.  And  thus  much  shall  suffice  for  the 
nature  of  punishment  and  reward;  which  are,  as  it 
■were,  the  nerves  and  tendons,  that  move  the  limbs 
and  joints  of  a  commonwealth. 

Hitherto  I  have  set  forth  the  nature  of  man, 
Tvhoee  pride  and  other  passions  have  compelled 
liim  to  submit  himself  to  government :  toother 
with  the  great  power  of  his  p:ovemor,  whom  I  com- 
pared to  Leviathan,  taking  that  comparison  out  of 
the  two  last  verses  of  the  one-and-fortietb  of  Joh  ; 
where  fiod  hanng  set  forth  the  g:reat  power  of  f.ei^i- 
atkan,  calleth  him  king  of  the  proud.  There  h 
nothing,  saith  he,  on  earth,  to  Hp  compared  wtik 
kirn.  He  in  made  ho  ax  not  to  he  afraid.  He 
Mreth  evert/  hif^k  thrttf^  behtc  him  ;  and  i.i  kinf^  of 
all  the  ehildrrn  of  pride.  But  because  he  is 
mortal,  and  subje<!t  to  decay,  as  all  other  earthly 
creatures  are ;  and  because  there  is  that  in  heaven, 
though  not  on  earth,  that  lie  shtmld  stand  in  fear 
of,  and  whose  laws  he  ought  to  obey ;  I  shall  in 
the  next  following:  chapters  speak  of  his  diseases, 
and  the  causes  of  his  mortality  ;  and  of  what  laws 
of  nature  he  is  bound  to  obey. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OP    THOSE   THINGS  THAT  WEAKEN,  OR  TKNl 
THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  A  COMMONWEALTH 

pAaT  II.  Though  nothing  can  be  immortal,  which  mc 

2^-        make  ;  yet,  if  men  had  the  use  of  reason  they 

Diwoiution  of  tend  to,  their  commonwealths  might  be  secure 

wMith1"pni-    1®^*^  from  perishing  by  internal  diseases.     F< 

ceedetb  from    jjjg  naturc  of  their  institution,  they  are  desi 

imtitutioD.      to  live,  as  long  as  mankind,  or  as  the  l&y 

nature,  or  as  justice  itself,  which  gives  them 

Therefore  when  they  come  to  be  dissolved,  n 

external  violence,  but  intestine  disorder,  the 

is  not  in  men,  as  they  are  the  mailer;  but  as 

are  the  makers,  and  orderers  of  them.     For 

as  they  become  at  last  weary  of  irregular  jos 

and  hewing  one  another,  and  desire  with  all 

■hearts,  to  conform  themselves  into  one  firm 

lasting  edifice :  so  for  want,  both  of  the   a 

making  fit  laws,  to  square  their  actions  by 

also  of  humility,  and  patience,  to  suffer  the 

and  cumbersome  points  of  their  present  gret 

to  be  taken  off,  they  cannot  without  the  hel] 

very  able  architect,  be  compiled  into  any 

than  a  crazy  building,  such  as  hardly  lastin 

their  own  time,  must  assuredly  fall  upon  the 

of  their  posterity. 

Amongst  the  infirmities  therefore  of  a  con 
wealth,  I  will  reckon  in  the  first  place,  tho» 
arise  from  an  imperfect  institution,  and  res' 


the  diBeases  of  a  natural  body,  which  proceed  from 
aHefectuous  procreation. 

Of  which,  this  is  one,  that  a  man  to  obtain  a 
kiHgr/oittf  IK  sometimcx  content  with  lesx  power, 
than  to  tiie  peace,  and  defence  of  the  roiumon- 
iteafth  in  nercxxarilf/  required.  From  whence  it 
cometb  to  jtaas,  that  when  the  exercise  of  the 
power  laid  by,  is  for  the  pubUc  safety  to  be  re- 
sumed, it  bath  the  resemblance  of  an  unjust  act: 
ffhich  dis]K)sctli  K^f^at  uiunbers  of  men,  when  occa- 
sion is  presented,  to  rebel ;  in  the  same  rnnnner  aa 
die  bodies  of  children,  ffotten  by  diseased  parents, 
are  subject  either  to  untimely  death,  or  to  purge 
the  ill  quality,  derived  from  their  vicious  coucep- 
lion,  by  breaking  out  into  biles  and  scabs.  And 
wbeii  kin^  deny  themselves  some  such  necessary 
power,  it  is  not  always,  tlunigh  sometiuies,  out  of 
ignorance  of  what  is  necessary-  to  the  office  they 
nndertake ;  but  many  times  out  of  a  hope  to  re- 
cover tlie  same  a;^ain  at  their  pleasure.  Wherein 
they  reason  not  well ;  because  such  as  will  hold 
them  to  their  promises,  shall  be  maintained  against 
tiicm  by  foreign  (-onimonwealths;  who  in  order  to 
the  good  of  their  own  subjects  let  slip  few  occa- 
sions to  iceaben  the  estate  of  their  neighbours.  So 
was  Tliomas  Recket,  archbishoji  of  ('anterbury, 
fUjUKirted  against  Henry  the  Second,  by  the  Pope ; 
the  subjection  of  ecclesiastics  to  the  commonwealth, 
having  been  disj)ensed  with  by  William  the  Con- 
qaeror  at  liis  reception,  w  hen  he  took  an  oath,  not 
to  infringe  the  liberty  of  the  church.  And  so  were 
the  barous,  whose  power  was  by  William  Rufus, 
to  have  their  help  in  tran.sferriug  the  succession 
from  his  elder  brother  to  himself,  increased  to  a 
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deffree    iiiroiisi stent  with   the    sovereie^n 
maintained  in  their  rebellion  agaiust  king  Johaj' 
by  the  French. 

Nor  does  this  happen  in  monarchy  only.  For 
whereas  the  style  of  the  anojeut  Roman  common- 
wealth, was,  the  senate  attt/ people  of  Rome ;  do- 
iher  senate,  nor  people  pretended  to  the  vrhole 
power  ;  which  first  caused  the  seditious,  of  Tilw- 
rius  Gracchus.  Caius  Gracchus,  Lucius  Saturninitf. 
and  others  ;  and  aftcrwar<ls  the  wars  between  ihs 
senate  and  the  people,  under  Marius  and  Sylla; 
and  afraiii  under  Pouipey  and  Ca^gar,  to  the  extiuc* 
tion  of  their  democracy,  and  the  setting  up  of 
monarchy. 

The  people  of  Athens  bound  themselves  but  from 
one  only  action  ;  which  was,  that  no  man  on  pain 
of  death  should  propound  tlie  renewing  of  the  »W 
for  the  island  of  Salamis  :  and  yet  thereby,  if  Solira 
had  not  caused  to  be  given  out  he  was  mad,  and 
afterwards  in  gesture  and  habil  of  a  madman,  and 
in  veree,  propounded  it  to  the  people  that  flocked 
about  him,  they  had  had  an  enemy  perpetiuilly  ifl 
readiness,  even  at  the  gates  of  their  city ;  sue 
damage,  or  shifts,  arc  all  commonwealths  forced  I 
that  have  their  power  never  so  Uttle  limited. 

In  the  second  place,  I  obsen-e  the  diiteaset  kX  \ 
commonwealth,  that  proceed  from  the  poison 
seditious  doctrines,  whereof  one  is,  That 
prirate  man  i>  judge  of  good  aud  evil  act 
This  is  true  in  the  condition  of  mere  natnre,  «ht 
there  are  no  civil  laws ;  and  aUo  under  civil  govt 
meut,  in  such  cases  as  are  not  determined  by  (be 
law.  But  otherwisf^,  it  is  manifest,  tlmt  the  mm- 
8Uie  of  good  and  evil  actions,  is  the  civil  law :  anti 
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the  jnd^  the  legislator,  who  is  always  representa- 
Uvc  of  tlie  commonwealth.  From  this  false  doc- 
Lrinr,  meu  are  disposed  to  debate  with  tbeniaelves, 
and  dispute  the  coniuinudt^  of  the  rommunwealth; 
uid  afterwards  to  obey,  or  disobey  them,  as  in 
their  private  judi^ments  they  shall  tliiuk  fit ;  where- 
bf  the  eominouweiUlh  is  distracted  aud  uu-akeHfd. 

Another  doctriue  repuf>;)iaut  to  civil  society,  is,  Em.n«.u» 
tint  tekutwever  a  man  does  aguinst  hh  cousci- "  '*"*  "" 
mrc,  is  xin  ;  and  it  depeiideth  on  tlie  presumption 
of  making  himself  judj^e  of  ^ood  and  evil,  lor  a 
tnau's  conscience,  and  his  judgment  is  the  same 
tliiniB^,  and  as  the  judt^ment,  so  aho  the  <ronsoieiice 
toay  be  erroneous.  Therefore,  though  he  tliat  is 
subject  to  no  civil  law,  sinneth  in  all  lie  does  against 
\m  iK)ns<*ienee,  because  he  lias  no  otJher  rule  to 
t'nlluw  but  his  own  reason  ;  yet  it  i»  not  no  with. 
bim  that  lives  in  a  couunonwealth ;  l»ccause  the 
law  is  the  publiir  wuiscieuce,  by  which  he  liath  al- 
ready undertaken  to  be  guided.  Otherwise  in  such 
diversity,  as  there  is  of  private  consciences,  which 
are  1>ut  private  opinions,  the  ('(unmon wealth  must 
ueeils  be  distracted,  and  no  man  dare  to  obey  the 
«overeigu  power,  further  thau  it  shall  seem  good  in 
his  own  eyes. 

It  hath  l>een  also  commonly  tauglit,  t/tat  /oHh  P«te»«  of 
and  Jtatuttttj,  arc  »nt  to  he  attiiined  by  study  and 
reagoMt  but  by  supermUural  itutpiratiou,  or  iijfu- 
*ioji.  "Which  granted,  I  see  not  why  any  man 
Kbould  render  n  reason  of  his  faith  ;  or  why  every 
Christian  lihould  not  be  also  a  prophet ;  or  why  any 
man  should  take  the  law  of  his  country,  rather  thau 
fais  own  inspiration,  for  the  rule  of  his  action.  And 
thus  we  foil  again  in  the  fault  of  taking  upon  u^  to 
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judge  of  good  and  evil;  or  to  make  judges  of  it, 
Huch  private  men  as  preteud  to  be  superiiaturally 
iutiptred,  to  the  dissolution  of  all  civil  covernmcut. 
Faith  comes  by  he4iring,  and  hearing  by  those  acci- 
dents, which  ^ide  us  into  the  presence  of  them 
that  si>eak  to  us ;  whicrh  accidents  are  all  contrived 
by  C!od  Almighty ;  and  yet  are  not  su])eniatural, 
but  only,  for  the  great  number  of  them  that  con- 
cur to  every  eflfect,  uuobservable.  Faith  and  sanc- 
tity, are  indeed  not  very  frequent;  but  yet  ihey 
are  not  miracles,  but  brought  to  jiass  by  education, 
disciphue,  correction,  and  other  natural  ways,  by 
which  God  worketli  them  in  his  elect,  at  such  times 
as  he  thinketh  tit.  And  these  three  opinions,  j»er- 
nicious  to  peace  and  scovemment,  have  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  prtKreeded  ehiedy  from  the  tongues, 
and  |tens  of  unlearned  divines,  who  joining  the 
words  of  Holy  Scripture  together,  otherwise  than 
is  Jigreeahle  to  reason,  do  what  they  tan,  to  make 
men  think,  that  sanctity  and  natural  reason,  cauno^ 
stand  together.  ^| 

A  fourth  opinion,  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a 
commonwealth,  is  tliis,  //mt  he  that  hath  the  tore- 
reign  power  is  snhject  to  the  cicH  lawn.  It  is 
true,  that  sovereigns  are  all  subject  to  the  laws  of 
nature ;  because  such  laws  be  divine,  and  cannot 
by  any  man,  or  common wenlth  be  abrogated.  But 
to  those  laws  which  tlie  sovereign  himself,  that  is, 
which  the  couunonwealth  tuaketh,  he  is  uot  sub- 
ject. For  to  be  subject  to  laws,  is  to  be  subject  to 
the  comniunweallh,  that  is  to  the  sovereign  repre- 
seuutive.  that  is  to  himself:  which  is  not  subjec- 
tion, but  freedom  from  the  laws.  Which  error, 
because  it  setteth  the  laws  above  the  sovereign. 
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settetb  also  a   jndge  aliove  him,  and  a  power  to    part  ii. 
poni^  him ;  which  is  to  innke  a  new  soverriffn ;    .    ^j*- 
Mid  again  for  the  same,  reasnn  a  third,  to  piinisli 
the  stKKiud  ;  and  tto  contmually  without  end,  to  the 
oonfasion,  and  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth. 
A  fifth  dootriue,  that  tendcth  to  the  dlssohition  Aurituihig 

,  ,      .  ,  ,  .         absolute  pTfl 

of  a  comiiiouwe;uth,  is,  i/tai  every  prtrate  man  na»  [.riciy  lo 
Nfl  absolute  propriety  in  hix  gotulx ;  siirh,  as  ex~  *'*'^"^''- 
vitn/e/Zi  the  right  of  the  sovereigH.  Every  man 
has  indeed  a  j)ro])riety  that  exchides  the  right  of 
every  other  subject:  and  he  has  it  only  from  the 
»vereip;u  power;  without  the  protection  whereof, 
wery  other  man  should  have  equal  right  to  the 
(amp.  iSut  if  the  riglit  of  the  soverei^i  alsn  he 
excluded,  he  cannot  perfonn  the  office  they  have 
pat  liiuQ  into ;  which  is,  to  defend  tlieni  both  from 
foreign  enemies,  and  from  the  injuries  of  one  nno- 
Uier ;  and  cousequeutly  there  is  no  longer  a  cora- 
aou  wealth. 

A.nd  if  the  propriety  of  subjects,  exclude  not  the 
right  of  the  sovereign  representative  to  their  goods; 
much  less  to  their  offi<'es  of  judicature,  or  cxccu- 
tbu,  iu  which  they  represent  the  sovereign  himself. 

There  ts  a  sixth  doctrine,  plainly,  and  directly  D-'i^og  »rth« 
fc)ainst  the  essence  of  a  commonwealth  ;  and  it  is  pww«. 
this,  that  the  tovereign  power  may  be  diviiied. 
For  what  is  it  to  divide  the  power  of  a  common- 
wealth, but  to  dissolve  it;  for  powers  divided 
motiially  destroy  each  other.  And  for  these  doc- 
trines, men  are  chiefly  beholdiut;  to  some  uf  those, 
tliat  uuikilig  profession  of  the  laws,  endeavour  to 
make  them  depend  upon  their  ovmi  learning,  and 
not  ujjon  the  legislative  power. 

And  as  false  doctrine,  k»  alsn  oftentiTnes  the 
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example  of  different  ^veriimeiit  in  a  neiprhbouring 
uatiuii,  di^pot^th  men  to  alteratiou  of  the  form  al- 
ready settled.  So  the  people  of  tlic  Jews  were 
stirred  up  to  reject  God,  aiid  to  call  upon  the  pro- 
phet Samnel,  for  a  king  after  the  manuer  of  the 
nations :  so  also  the  lesser  cities  of  Greece,  were 
continually  disturbed,  with  seditious  of  the  aristo- 
cratioal,  aud  demoeratitral  factions ;  one  part  of  al- 
most every  commonwealth,  desiring  to  imitate  the 
Lacedemonians ;  the  other,  the  Athenians.  And  1 
doubt  not,  but  many  men  have  been  contented  to 
see  tlie  late  troubles  in  England,  out  of  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Low  Countries;  supposing  there  needed 
no  more  to  ^ow  rich,  than  to  chaui^e,  as  they  had 
done,  the  form  of  their  government.  For  tlie  con- 
stitution of  man's  natme,  is  of  itself  subject  to  de- 
sire novelty.  AMien  therefore  they  are  provoked  to 
the  same,  by  the  neighbourliood  also  of  tliose  that 
have  been  enriched  by  it,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  them,  not  to  be  content  with  those  that  solicit 
them  to  change  ;  and  love  the  hrst  beginnings^ 
though  they  be  grieved  with  the  continuance  of 
disorder;  like  hot  bloods,  that  ha\ing  gotten  the 
itch,  tear  themselves  willi  ihelr  own  nails,  till  they 
can  endure  the  smart  no  longer. 
fniiiarioi  oi  And  as  to  rebellion  in  i>articular  against  monor- 
Roraani.  chy ;  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  it,  is  the 
reading  of  the  btjoks  of  policy,  and  histories  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  from  which,  yonng 
men,  au<l  all  ntherH  that  are  luiprovided  of  the  an- 
tidote of  s{)lid  rcajion,  receiving  a  strong,  aud 
delightful  impression,  of  the  great  exploits  of  war, 
achieved  by  the  conductors  of  their  armies,  receive 
withal  a  plejising  idea,  of  all  they  have  done  be- 
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sides;  and  imagine  their  great  prosperity,  not  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  emulation  of  particular 
meu,  but  from  the  virtue  of  their  popular  form  of 
government :  not  ronsideriug  the  frequeut  9e<li- 
tion«,  and  civil  wars,  produced  by  the  imperfection 
of  their  policy.  From  tlie  reading,  1  say,  of  snch 
books,  men  have  undcrtakett  to  kill  their  kiug^s,  be- 
use  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  ui  their  hooks, 
id  discourses  of  ]trtlicy,  make  it  lawful,  and  lauda- 
Mie,  for  any  man  so  to  do  ;  provided,  before  he  do 
it,  he  call  iiim  tyrant.  For  they  say  not  regicuie, 
timt  is,  killiuG:  a  kinc;,  but  ttfrfmnicide^  that  is,  kill- 
ing of  a  tyrant  is  lawful.  From  the  same  books, 
they  that  live  under  a  inonnrrh  conceive  an  opi- 
nion, that  tlte  subjects  in  a  popular  commonwealth 
enjoy  liberty  ;  but  that  iu  a  monarchy  they  are  all 
^rc8.  I  suy,  they  that  live  under  a  monnn'hy 
conceive  such  an  opinion :  not  they  that  live  under 
a  popular  g^ovemment :  for  they  find  no  such  mat- 
ter. In  smu,  1  eniinot  ima^ue,  how  anything  cau 
be  more  prejudicial  to  a  monareby,  than  the  allow- 
hig  of  snch  books  to  be  publicly  read,  without  pre- 
sent applying  sucli  eorreclives  of  discreet  inasterH, 
as  are  tit  to  take  away  their  venom  :  which  venom 
[  will  not  doubt  to  eoTuparc  to  the  biting"  of  a  mad 
dr^,  whieb  is  a  disease  the  physicians  call  hydru- 
phobiuy  or  J'ear  of  water.  For  as  he  that  is  so 
bitten,  has  a  continual  torment  of  tliirst,  and  yet 
abfaorreth  water ;  and  is  in  such  an  estate,  as  if  the 
poison  endeavoured  to  convert  bim  into  a  dog::  so 
when  a  monurcliy  is  once  bitten  to  the  quick,  by 
tliuse  dcmocraticai  writers,  that  continually  snarl 
at  that  estate ;  it  wauteth  nothing  more  than  a 
tttroug  monarch,  which  nevertheless  out  of  a  cer- 
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taiu   tyrnnnophohia,   or  fear   of  being  strongly 
governed,  wbeii  they  have  him,  they  abhor. 
The  opininn        As  tlicrc  havG  l>eeu  doctoi-s.  that  hold  there 
mora  Mvt-      three  souls  in  a  man  ;  so  there  be  also  that  thin 
i^'^e"^-'"^  there  may  be  more  souls^  that  is,  more  sovereigns, 
tlian  one,  in  a  commonwealth :  and  set  up  a  supre- 
macy   against    the   xuven'ignty ;    ranonn    iigainst 
latVJt ;  and  a  ghostly  nuthority  against  the  cirii  i 
vrorkiug  on  men's  minds,  \fith  words  and  distin 
tions,  that  of  themselves  signify  nothing,  but  h 
wray  by  their  olwourity  ;  that  there  walketb,  as 
gome  tliink,  invisibly  another  kingdom,  as  it  we 
a  kingdom  of  fairieti,  in  the  dark.     Now  seeing 
is  manifest,  that  the  eivil  power,  and  tlie  power 
the  commonwealth  it*  the  same  thing ;  and  that  su- 
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prt'maey,  iuui  the  jMiwer  of  making  eanons,  mid 
granting  faculties,  Implieth  a  eommonwealtb  ;  it 
foUoweth,  that  where  one  is  sovereign,  another 
supreme ;  where  one  can  make  laws,  and  another 
make  canons  ;  there  must  needs  be  two  common-, 
wealths,  of  one  and  the  same  subjects  ;  which  is 
kingdom  divided  in  itself,  and  eiinmit  stand.  Foi 
notwithstanding  tlie  insignificant  distinction  oi 
temporal,  nndg/iostiy,  they  are  still  two  kingdoms, 
and  every  subject  is  subject  to  two  masters.  For 
Eyeing  thp  ghontly  power  challengeth  the  right  to 
declare  what  is  sin,  it  challengeth  by  consequence 
to  declare  what  is  law,  sin  being  nothing  lint  the 
transgression   of  the   law ;  and  again,   the  civil 

lalleugiug  to  declare  what  is  law,  everyfl 
St  (ihey  tW(i  masters,  who  both  will  have 
lands  l)e  observed  ju<  hiw;  which  is  im- 

T,  if  it  be  but  one  kingdom,  either  the 

ig  the  iK»wer  of  the  commonwt 
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must  be  subordinate  to  tlie  ^fwsffp,  and  then  there    pAtir  li. 
is  no  aovereifiuty  but  the  ^hoxtly ;  or  the  ghost hj    . .  'f    , 
iniist  be   subordinate  to  the  temporal,  and  then  Ji|^  1^°'°'l^ 
there  is  no  itHpremacu  but  the  tempartU.     When  m»n  wvo- 
-therefore  these  two  powers  oppose  one.  another,  the  ;„  the  com- 
«omnionwealth  oaunot  but  be  in  erreiit  danger  of  """'""''''■ 
<:ivil  war  and  dissolution.     For  tlie  etril  authority 
lieing  more  visible,  and  standing  in  the  clearer 
3ight  of  natural  reason,  cannot  chooise  but  draw  lo 
It  in  all  times  a  verj'  considerable  part  of  the  peo- 
ple :  and  the   gpiritualy   though  it  stand  in  the 
«larkness  of  School  distinctions,  and  hard  words, 
■yet  because  the  fear  of  darkness  and  ghosts,  is 
.greater  tlum  (rther  fears,  cannot  want  a  party  suffi- 
cient to  trouble,  and  souietiuies  to  destroy  a  <;om- 
mooweallh.  And  this  is  a  disease  which  not  unfitly 
may  be  compared  to  the  epilepsy,  or  fiilliu^  sick- 
ness, which  llie  Jews  took  to  lie  one  kind  of  posses- 
sion by  spirits,  in  the  body  natural.     For  as  in  this 
disease,  there  is  an  unnatural  spirit,  or  wind  in  the 
head  that  obstructeth  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  and 
moWng  them   violently,  taketh  away  the  motion 
which  naturally  they  should  have  from  the  power 
of  the  soul  in  the  brain,  and  thereby  nauseth  vio- 
lent, aud  irregular  motions,  which  men  call  con^TiU 
sinus,  in  the  parts;  insomuch  as  he  that  va  seized 
therewith,  falleth  dowu  sometimes  into  the  water, 
aod  sometimes  into  the  fire,  as  a  man  deprived  of 
his  senses ;  so  also  in  the  body  politic,  when  the 
spiritual  ])«wer,  moveth  the  members  of  a  eomm<jn- 
neidth,  by  the  terror  of  punishments,  nnd  hope  of 
rewards,  whit-h  are  the  nerves  of  it,  otherwise  than 
by  the  ciWl  power,  which  is  the  soul  of  the  com- 
mouweiUth,   they    ought  to   be   moved;    and  by 
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Strange,  and  hard  words  suffocates  their  unde 
stautling,  it  must  needs  thereby  distract  the  people7 
and  either  overwhehn  the  coinuouwealtb  with  opw 
prcssion,  or  cast  it  into  the  fire  of  »  civil  war.       H 

Sometimes  also  in  the  merely  ci\il  government^ 
there  he  more  tlian  one  soul :  as  when  the  powcr^ 
of  levying  money,  which  is  the  nutritive  faculty^ 
has  depended  on  a  general  assembly  ;  the  [lower  of 
conduct  and  command,  which  is  the  motive  faculty  ^ 
on  one  mau ;  and  the  power  of  making  laws,  w-hicU 
is  the  rational  faculty,  on  the  accidental  consent, 
not  only  of  those  two,  but  also  of  a  third  ;  thi;*  en- 
daugereth  the  (rommouwe^th,  sometimes  for  want 
of  consent  to  good  laws  :  but  most  often  for  want 
of  such  nourishment,  as  is  necessary  to  life,  and 
motion.     For  although  few  perceive,  that  such  gi>- 
vemmcnt,  is  not  government,  but  division  of  the 
commonwealth   into   tliree   factions,   and   call 
mixed  monarchy ;  yet  the  truth  is,  that  it  m  nc 
one  independent  commonwealth,  hut  three  iac 
pendent  factions ;  nor  one  re]Hreseutative  persoa, 
but  three.     In  the  kingdom  of  God,  there  may  bM 
three  pereons  independent,  without  breach  of  unit^^ 
in  God  that  reignelh  ;  but  where  men  reign,  that 
he  subject  to  diversity  of  opinions,  it  cannot  be  so. 
And  therefore  if  the  king  bear  the  person  of  the 
IH-opIe,  and  tlie   genend  assembly   bear  also  thf 
person  of  the  peciple,  and  another  assembly  bear 
the  person  of  a  part  of  the  people,  they  are  uttt  one 
person,  nor  one  sovereign,  but  three  persons,  and 
three  sovereigns.  ^m 

To  what  disease  in  the  natural  body  of  man,  ^B 
may  exactly  compare  this  irregularity  of  a  com- 
monwealtl),  I  know  not.     But  I  have  seen  a  mail. 


idS 


that  bad  miother  mail  growing  out  of  his  side,  part  ii. 
"With  a  he^uU  arms,  breast,  and  stomach,  of  his    .    ,^^'  ^ 
own:    if  he  had  had  another  man  p;roning   out 
of  his  other  fiide,  the  comparison  might  then  have  - 
been  exact. 

Hithtrto  1  have  named  such  diseases  of  a  com-  ^''"'' 
xnonwealth,  an  lire  of  the  greatest,  and  most  present 
cj&iigcr.   There  be  other  not  so  grreat;  which  never. 
thelesH  are  not  mifit  to  be  observed.     As  first,  the 
<iiffii:ulty  of  raising^  money,  for  the  necessary  uses 
of  the  commonwealth ;  especially  in  the  approach 
of  war.    This  difficulty  ariseth  from  the  opinion, 
that  every  subject  hath  a  propriet)'  in  his  lands  and 
^oods,  exclusi\'P  of  the  sovereign's  riifht  to  the  use 
of  the  same.     I'Vom  whence  it  cometh  to  pass,  that 
the  sovereifrn  ijower,  which  foreseeth  the  necessi- 
ties and  danfft^rs  of  the  commonwealth,  finding  the 
passag;e  of  money  to  the  public  tre^-isury  obstructed, 
by  the  tenacity  of  the  people,  whereas  it  ought  to 
extend  itself,  to  encounter,  aiul  prevent  such  tlan- 
rs  in  their  beginnings,  ctmtracteth  itself  as  long 
BB  it  can,  and  when  it  caimot  longer,  struggles  with 
Uie   people  by  strataf^eins  uf  law,  to  obtain  Uttle 
nuns,  which  not  sufficing,  he  is  fam  at  last  vio- 
lently to  op<?n  the  way  for  present  supply,  or  perish ; 
and  being  put  often  to  these  extremities,  at  last 
teduceth  the  p»eople  to  their  due  temper ;  or  else 
tlie  ctnnmon wealth  must  periKh.     Insomuch  as  we 
nay  compare  this  distemper  very  aptly  to  an  ague; 
wherein,  the  fleshy  parts  being  congealed,  or  by 
veuoiriQus  umtter  (ihstriicted,  the  veins  wbieh  by 
ibeir  natural  uourse  empty  thcmselvKS  into  the  heart, 
arc  mil,  as  they  ought  fo  be,  supplied  from  the  arte- 
rtts,  wbweby  Llttxe  Hucceedeth  at  first  a  cciUl  cou- 
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traction,  mid  trembliugof  tlie  limbs  ;  and  aft<?rward 
a  hot,  and  strong  endeavour  of  the  heart,  to  force 
a  passiig:e  for  tUc  blood ;  and  before  it  can  do  that, 
contenteth  itself  with  the  Hinall  refreshments  of  such 
things  as  cool  for  a  time,  till,  if  nature  be  strong 
enough,  it  break  at  last  the  conttimacy  of  the  purta 
obstructed,  auil  dissipateth  the  venom  into  swca^^ 
or,  if  nature  be  too  weak,  the  jiatient  dieth.         ,^| 

Again,  tlierc  is  sometimes  in  a  couiTuouwealth, 
a  disease,  wliieh  resembleth  the  j)leunsy  ;  and  that 
is,  w'lien  the  treasure  of  the  commonwealth,  flowing 
out  of  its  due  course,  is  gathered  together  in  too 
much  abuiidiuiee,  in  one,  or  a  few^  private  men,  by 
moiHtpolies,  or  by  fanns  of  the  pulilie  revenues; 
in  the  same  maimer  as  the  blood  ia  a  pleurisy, 
getting  into  the  niembriuie  of  tin-  I)n^ist,  lireedeth 
there  an  inflammation,  accompanied  with  a  fever, 
and  painfiU  stitches. 

Also  the  ]H»]mlarity  of  a  potent  subject,  unless 
the  commonwealth  have  very  good  caution  of  his 
fidelity,  is  a  dangerous  disease  ;  because  the  people, 
which  should  receive  their  motion  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  sovereign,  by  the  flattery  and   by   the 
reputation  of  an  ambitious  man  are  drawn  away 
from  their  oljedicnce  to  the  laws,  to  follow  »  man, 
of  w  hose  virtues,  aud  designs  they  have  no  know- 
ledge.    And  this  is  commonly  of  more  danger  in  a 
popular  government,  than  in  a  monarcliy  ;  beeau-e 
••'1  army  is  of  so  great  force,  and  multitude,  as  it 
be  made  believe,  they  are  the  people. 
IS  it  was,  that  Julius  Ciesar,  who  was 
people  against  the  senate,  having  won 
affections  of  his  army,  made  himself 
f  senate  nmX  people.     And  this  pro- 


ceediiiK  of  popular,  and  ambitioua  men,  is  plain 
frbellion  ;  and  may  be  resembled  to  the  effects  of    _  ^  _ 
^^itchcraft. 

Another  infirmity  of  a  commonwealth,  is  the  im-  E«e»iw 
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moderate  greatness  of  a  town,  when  it  is  able  to  io«n,  nmiti- 
ifkimish  out  of  its  omi  circuit,  the  number,  and  ex-  Il^J^l.'""'^' 
j>ense  of  a  preat  army:  as  also  the  great  number  of 
corporations :  which  are  as  it  were  many  lesser 
coramoTiwealths  in  the  bowels  of  a  greater,  like 
M'nrras  in  the  entrails  of  a  natural  man.     To  which  uyteny 
may  be  added,  the  liberty  of  disputinjz^  against  ab-  ^.f^K'j]!? 
solute  power,  by  pretenders  to  political  prudence  ;"'8"P""'""- 
which  though  bred  for  tlie  most  part  in  the  lees  of 
the  people,  yet  animated  by  false  doctrines,  are 
jierpetually  mcnldling  with  the  fimdnmental  laws, 
10  the  molestation  of  the  commonwealth ;  like  the 
little  worms,  which  physiciaus  call  ascar'ides. 

We  may  further  add.  the  insatiable  appetite,  or 
^Ai^ia,  of  enlarfpng  dominion ;  with  the  iTicura- 
ble  ufou^fls  thereby  many  times  received  from  the 
enemy;  andtheifpffa,  of uininited conquests,  which 
are  many  times  a  burthen,  and  with  less  danger 
lost,  than  kept ;  as  also  the  lethargy  of  ease,  and. 
consumption  of  riot  and  vain  expense. 

Lastly,  when  in  a  war,  foreign  or  intestine,  the  Di«oUttinn  of 
fnrmies  get  a  final  victor)' ;  so  as,  the  forces  of  the  wmIUj. 
commonwealth  keeping  the  field  no  longer,  there  is 
no  further  protection  of  subjects  in  their  loyalty  ; 
then  is  the  commonwealth  nissoLVEU,  and  every 
man  at  liberty  to  protpct  himself  by  such  courses 
n»  his  own  discretion  shall  snggest  unto  him.  For 
the  flovereign  is  the  public  soul,  giving  life  and. 
motitm  to  the  commonwealth  ;  which  expiring,  the 
member*  are  governed  by  it  no  more,  than  the  car- 
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ease  of  a  man,  by  bU  dqiartcd,  tbougb  immortal, 
soxU.  For  though  tlie  right  of  a  sovereign  monarch 
ciuiuot  be  extinjjuislifd  by  the  act  of  another  ;  yet 
the  oliligiition  uf  the  meiiil)enj  may.  For  he  tliat 
wants  protection,  may  seek  it  any  where ;  and  when 
he  hath  it,  is  u))ligeil,  without  fraudulent  pretence 
of  havhig  submitted  himself  out  of  fear,  to  protect 
his  protection  as  long  as  he  is  able.  But  when  the 
power  of  an  assembly  is  once  suppressed,  the  rifi^ht 
of  the  same  peri.shetb  utterly:  because  the  assembly 
itself  is  extinct ;  and  consequently,  there  is  no 
sibility  for  the  sovereignty  to  re-enter. 


Tbe  proco«- 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

OF  THK  OFFICE  OF  TIIR  SOVEREIGN 
RRPBESENTATIVR. 

Tan  OFFiCF.  of  the  fiovereign,  be  it  a  monarch 
an  assembly,  consisteth  in  the  end,  for  which  he  was 
trusted  with  the  sovereign  power,  namely  the  pro- 
curation of  t/te  safeltf  of  tht:  people;  to  which  he 
is  obliged  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  rendi^r  nn 
account  thereof  to  (jod,  the  author  of  that  law,  and 
to  none  but  him.  But  by  safety  here,  is  not  meant 
a  bare  preservation,  but  also  all  other  contentments 
of  life,  which  every  man  by  lawful  industry,  without 
danger,  or  hurt  to  the  commonwealth,  ^hall  acqn^ft 
to  himself.  4^ 

And  this  is  intended  should  be  done,  not  by  care 
applied  to  individuals,  further  than  their  protection 
from  injuries,  when  they  shall  complain;  but  by  a 
general  providence,  contained  in  public  instruction, 
both  of  doctrine,  and  example  ;  and  in  the  making 
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iod  executing  of  ^ood  laws,  to  which  individual 
persons  may  npply  their  iiwii  ruses. 

And  bwaiiise,  if  the  essential  ritrhts  of  sovreicuty,  AK»itut  the 
^ecinea  before  lu  the  eighteenth  chapter,  be  taken  sovmign  lo 
away,  the  conimouwcalth  is  thereby  dissolved,  and  "S^i^rijut 
e%ery  man  returneth  into  the  condition,  and  caJa-  «f»o"'*'8«i3'- 
mity  of  a  war  with  every  other  lUiin,  which  is  the 
greatest  evil  that  can  happen  in  this  life;  it  is  the 
office  of  the  sovereign,  to  maintain  those  rights 
entire  ;  and  consequently  against  his  duty,  first,  to 
transfer  to  another,  or  to  lay  from  himself  any  of 
them.     For  he  that  deserteth  the  means,  deserteth 
the  ends ;  aiul  he  deserteth  the  means,  that  being 
tfee  sovereign,  a<:rknowledgeth  himself  subje<'t  to  tlie 
civil  laws  ;  and  renounceth  the  power  of  supreme 
jndieature ;  or  of  making  war,  or  peace  by  Ids  own 
SDtbority  ;  or  of  judging  of  the  necessities  of  the 
commonwealth ;  or  of  le\'yiiig  money  and  soldiers, 
irhen,  and  as  much  as  in  his  own  conscience  he 
shall  judge  necessary  ;  or  of  making  ofi&cers,  and 
ministers  Iwth  of  war  and  pe-acc  ;  or  of  appointing 
teachers,  and  examining  what  doctrines  are  con- 
formable, or  contrary  to  the  defence,  peace,  and 
gCKsd  of  the  people.     Secondly,   it  is  against  his  or  not 
duty,  to  let  the  people  be  igrnorant.  or  misinformed  J^'pie'^'ugi.t 
of  the  grounds,  and  reasons  of  those  his  essential  [J^^b™"'"''"'^ 
riglits ;  because  thereby  men  are  easy  to  be  seduced, 
and  drawn  to  resist  him,  when  the  commonwealth 
sliall  require  their  use  and  exercise. 

And  the  grounds  of  these  rights,  Inive  the  rather 
lufed  to  lie  diligently,  and  truly  taught;  because 
Uicy  cannot  be  malutaiucd  by  any  civil  law,  or 
terror  of  legal  punishment.  For  a  civil  law,  that 
shall  forbid  rebellion,  (and  such  is  all  resistance  to 
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the  essential  rights  of  the  stivereipity),  isi 
civil  kw,  any  obtigation,  but  by  virtue  only  of  ifce 
law  of  nature,  that  forbiddetli  the  violation  of  fehh: 
which  natural  obli^tion,  if  men  know  not,  they  can- 
not know  the  right  of  any  law  the  sovereign  makeiL 
And  for  the  punishment,  they  take  it  but  for  sn 
act  of  hostility  ;  which  when  they  think  they  hart 
strength  enough,  ihey  will  endeavour  by  arts  of 
hostility,  to  avoid. 

As  I  have  heard  some  say,  that  justice  isbul* 
word,  without  substance ;  and  that  whatsoever  » 
fM^Mffo"  .b-  man  c»^  by  force,  or  art,  acquire  to  himself,  iwt 
•oku  Kve-  pnlv  in  the  condition  of  war,  but  also  in  a  common- 
wealth,  is  his  own,  which  I  have  already  showed  w 
be  false :  so  there  be  also  that  maintain,  that  there 
are  no  grounds,  nor  principles  of  reason,  to  sastain 
those  essential  rights,  which  make  sovereignty  aV 
solute.  For  if  there  were,  they  would  have  bed 
found  out  in  some  place,  or  other ;  whereas  we  see, 
tbcre  has  not  hitherto  been  any  commnnweattli, 
where  those  rights  have  been  acknowledged,  or 
challenged.  Wherein  they  argue  as  ill,  as  if  the 
savage  people  of  America,  should  deny  there  w«« 
any  grounds,  or  principles  of  reason,  so  to  build  ft 
bouse,  as  to  last  as  long  as  the  materials,  becave 
they  never  yet  saw  any  so  well  built.  Time,  sbA 
irulustr)",  produce  every  <hiy  new  kuowleilgc.  Ami 
as  the  art  of  well  building  is  deri^-ed  from  prinri- 
plca  of  reason,  obser\'cd  by  industrious  men,  tbit 
had  huig  studied  the  nature  of  materials,  and  tbc 
divers  effects  of  figure,  and  proportion,  long  afta 
mankind  begau,  though  poorly,  to  build :  so,  loof 
time  after  men  havi-  begnu  to  constitute  commoo- 
Wealths,  imperfect,  tuid  apt  to  relapse  into  disorder, 


there  may  principles  of  reason  be  found  oot,  by  part  it. 
industrious  meditation,  to  make  their  constitution,  .  ^-  ^ 
ejt(*ptiiij;  by  external  violence,  everlasting.  And 
such  are  those  which  I  have  in  this  discourse  set 
forth  :  which  whether  they  come  not  into  the  sight 
of  those  that  have  power  to  make  use  of  them,  or 
be  neglected  by  them,  or  not,  concerneth  my  par- 
ticular interests,  at  this  day,  very  little.  But  sup- 
posing that  these  of  mine  are  not  such  principles 
of  reason  ;  yet  I  am  sure  they  are  principles  from 
authority  of  Scripture  ;  as  I  shall  make  it  appear, 
when  I  shall  come  to  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
admiuistered  by  Moses,  over  the  Jews,  his  peculiar 
pfople  by  covenant. 

Bat  they  say  a§;ain,  that  though  the  principles  be  objection  tnm 
right,  yet  common  people  are  not  of  rapacity  enough  of  Uw'vuipj. 
to  be  made  to  understand  them.  I  should  be  gla<l, 
that  the  rich  and  potent  subjects  of  a  kingdom,  or 
those  that  are  accounted  the  most  learned,  were  no 
less  incapable  than  they.  But  all  men  know,  that 
the  obstructions  to  this  kind  of  doctrine,  proceed 
not  so  much  from  the  difficulty  of  the  matter,  as 
firom  the  interest  of  them  that  are  to  learn.  Potent 
men,  digest  hardly  any  thing  that  setteth  up  a  power 
to  bridle  their  affections;  and  learned  men,  any 
thing  that  discovcreth  their  errors,  and  thereby  les- 
scneth  their  authority :  whereas  the  common  peo- 
ple's miiidi!,  unless  they  be  tainted  with  dependance 
00  the  potent,  or  scribbled  over  with  the  opinions 
of  their  <h)Otors,  are  like  clean  paper,  fit  to  receive 
whatsoever  by  public  authority  shall  be  imprinted 
in  them.  Shall  whole  nations  be  brought  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Christian  re- 
hgion,  which  are  above  reason,  and  millions  of  men 


WHT  II. 
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be  made  believe,  that  the  same  body  may 
innumerable  places  at  one  and  the  same  tinne, 
which  is  a^inst  reason ;  and  shall  not  men  bf 
able,  by  their  teaching,  and  preaching,  proterttd 
by  tlie  law,  to  make  that  received,  which  i«  so  con* 
sonaut  to  reason,  that  auy  unprejudieated  man, 
needs  no  more  to  leam  it,  than  to  hear  il  ?  I 
conchide  therefore,  that  in  the  instniction  of  the 
people  in  the  essential  rights  which  are  the  natu- 
ral and  fimdamenUil  laws  of  sovereignty,  there  i» 
no  difficulty,  whilst  a  sovereign  has  his  [wwif 
entire,  bat  what  proceeds  from  his  own  fault,  w 
the  fault  of  those  whom  he  trusteth  in  the  adnu- 
nistratiou  of  the  enminouwealth :  and  consequentlr, 
it  is  his  duty,  to  cause  them  so  to  Iw  instnirted; 
and  not  only  his  duty,  biit  his  benetit  also,  anil 
security  against  the  danger  that  may  arriw  t6 
himself  in  his  natural  person  from  rebellion. 

And,  to  descend  to  particulars,  the  people  are  to 
be  taught,  first,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  in  love 
with  any  form  of  government  they  see  in  their 
neighbour  nations,  more  than  with  their  own,  nor, 
whatsoever  present  prosperity  they  behold  in  ti»- 
tions  that  are  otherwise  governed  than  they,  to 
desire  change.  For  the  prosperity  of  a  peopi* 
ruled  by  an  aristocrat ical,  or  demoeratical  assem- 
bly, Cometh  not  from  aristocracy,  nor  from  de- 
mocracy, but  from  the  obedience,  and  concord  rf 
the  subjects  :  nor  do  the  people  flourish  in  a  xM^ 
narchy,  because  one  man  has  the  right  to  rule  them, 
but  because  they  obey  him.  Take  away  in  aa» 
kind  of  state,  the  obedience,  and  consequently  the 
concord  of  the  people,  and  they  shall  not  only  nol 
flourish,  but  in  short  time  be  dissolved.     And  thrt 
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that  p>  about  by  disobedience,  to  do  no  more  than   part  ii. 
reform   the  commonwealth,   shall  find    they    do    _^":_ 
thereby  destroy  it ;  like  the  foolisli  daughters  of 
Peleus,  in  the  fable  ;  which  desiring  to  renew  the 
youth  of  their  deorepid  father,  did  by  the  counsel 
of  Medea,  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  boil  him,  topetlier 
with  strapge  herbj*,  but  made  not  of  hiui  a  new 
man.     This  desire  of  change,  is  like  the  breach  of 
the  first  of  God's  commandments :  for  there  (lod 
says,  Non  habehh  Deon  aihnios :   Thou  shalt  not 
iinve  the  G()ds  of  other  nations ;  and  in  anotlter 
piace  conceriiinp  Ififigs,  that  they  are  OodJi. 
Secondly,  thev  are  to  be  tau£;ht.  that  they  onght  Nor  ndhew, 

III*,  i--'.'i  i>  sgiintt    ttie 

not  to  be  led  with  ndtnimtion  ot  the  virtue  of  any  soTLtciini.io 
rrf  their  feUow-subjccts,  how  high  soever  be  stiuid,  i"^'"""  """* 
or  how  conspicuously  soever  he  shine  in  the  com- 
monwealth ;  nor  of  any  assembly,  ex(«pt  the  sove> 
reign  assembly,  so  as  to  defer  to  them  any  obedi- 
ence, or  honoiu*,  appropriate  to  the  sovereign  only, 
nhom,  in  their  |»arti(;ulur  stations,  they  re]>resent; 
nor  to  receive  any  influence  from  them,  but  such 
Hi  is  conveyed  by  them  from  tlie  sovereign  autho- 
rity. For  that  sovereign  caimot  be  imagined  to 
love  his  people  as  he  ought,  that  is  not  jealous  of 
them,  but  sutfers  them  by  the  flattery  of  popular 
men,  to  be  sednced  from  their  loyalty,  as  they 
have  often  been,  not  only  secretly,  but  openly,  so 
at  to  jirodaiin  marriage  with  them  fit  facie 
ecclesitc  by  jireaehers,  and  by  publishhig  the  same 
in  the  open  streets  i  which  may  fitly  be  compared 
to  the  violutlou  of  the  second  of  the  ten  (^tmi- 
toandmeuts. 

Thirdly,  in  consequence  to  this,  they  ought  to  be  ^""^  ^^t"" 
informed,  how  great  a  fault  it  is,  to  speak  evil  of  p«w^.*  *'^'*" 
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the  soverei^i  representative,  whether  twie  man,  or 
an  assembly  of  men ;  or  to  argue  and  dispute  his 
power ;  or  any  way  to  use  his  name  irreverently, 
whereby  he  may  be  brought  into  trontempt  with  his 
people,  and  their  obedience,  in  which  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth  consisteth,  slackened.  Which 
doctrine  the  third  eonunaiidment  by  resembliuice 
poiuteth  to. 

Fourthly,  seeing  people  canuot  be  taught  this, 
nor  when  it  is  taught,-  remember  it,  nor  after  one 
generation  pa&t,  so  much  as  know  in  whom  tike 
sovereign  power  is  placed,  without  setting  apart 
from  their  ordinary'  labour,  some  certain  times,  in 
which  they  may  attend  those  that  are  appointed  to 
instruct  thein ;  it  is  necessary  that  some  such 
times  be  determined,  wherein  they  may  assemble 
together,  and,  after  prayers  and  praises  given  to 
God,  the  sovereign  of  sovereigns,  hear  those  their 
duties  told  them,  and  the  positive  laws,  such  as 
generally  concern  them  all,  read  and  expounded, 
and  be  put  in  mind  of  the  autlmrity  that  maketh 
them  laws.  To  this  end  had  the  Jews  every 
seventh  day,  a  sabbath,  in  which  the  law  was  read 
and  expounded ;  and  in  the  solemnity  whereof 
they  were  put  in  mind,  that  their  king  was  God ; 
that  having  created  the  world  in  six  days,  he  rested 
the  seventh  day ;  and  by  their  resting  on  it  from 
their  labour,  that  that  God  was  their  king,  which 
redeemed  them  from  their  sennle,  and  paiiiful 
labour  in  Kgj'pt,  and  gave  them  a  time,  after  they 
had  rejoiced  in  God,  to  take  joy  also  in  themselves, 
by  lawftd  recreation.  So  that  the  first  table  of  the 
commandments,  is  spent  all  in  setting  down  tlie 
sum  of  God's  absolute  power;  not  only  as  God, 
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a»  kine  by  pact,  m  peculiar,  of  the  Jews ;  and 
r  tJiereforc  give  lipht,  to  those  that  havR  s(>ve- 
ragn  power  conferred  ou  them  by  the  consent  of 
mcQ,  to  see  what  doctrine  they  ought  to  teach  their 
rahjccts. 

And  because  the  first  instruction  of  children, 
dependeth  on  the  care  of  their  parents,  it  is  neces- 
siry-  that  they  should  be  obedient  to  them,  whilst 
tW  are  under  their  tuition  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  also  aftenvards,  as  frratitude  requireth,  they 
ttltnowledge  the  benefit  of  their  education,  by  ex- 
tmia]  signs  of  honour.  To  which  end  they  are  to 
be  laii^ht,  that  ori&:inaUy  the  father  of  every  man 
was  akn  his  sovereign  lord,  with  power  over  him 
(if  life  and  death ;  and  that  the  fathers  of  families, 
when  by  instituting  a  commonwealth,  they  re- 
sisned  that  absolute  power,  yet  it  was  never  in- 
truded, they  tihoutd  lose  the  honour  due  unto  them 
for  thoir  educjition.  For  to  relinquish  such  right, 
fas  not  necessary  to  the  institution  of  sovereign 
pmier ;  nor  would  there  be  any  reason,  why  any 
van  iihuuhl  desire  to  have  children,  or  take  the 
(we  to  nourish  and  instruct  ibem,  if  they  were 
afterwards  to  have  no  other  benefit  from  them, 
th&D  from  other  men.  And  this  accordeth  with 
tbe  fifth  command  me  ut. 

-Vgiiin.  everj'  sovereign  ought  to  cause  justice  to 
be  taught,  which,  consisting  in  taking  from  no  man 
ttlut  in  his,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  to  cause  men  to 
be  taught  not  to  deprive  their  neighbours,  by  vio- 
lence or  fraud,  of  any  thing  which  by  the  sovereign 
aathority  is  theirs.     Of  things  held  in  propriety, 
those  that  are  dearest  to  a  man  are  his  own  life, 
and  limlis;  and  in  the  next  degree,  in  most  men, 


PART  it. 
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PART  II.  tliose  that  concern  conjngal  affection ;  and  after 
**'•  tlieni,  riches  and  nieaim  of  hvin^.  Theit^fure  the 
people  are  to  be  taught,  to  abstain  from  vioienne  to 
one  another's  person,  by  private  revenges;  from 
violatiou  of  conjugal  honour;  and  from  forcible 
rapine,  and  fraudulent  surrL']>tion  of  one  another's 
goods.  For  which  piirjiose  also  it  is  necessary  they 
be  showed  the  evil  consequences  of  false  jnd^ient, 
by  corruption  either  of  jud^s  or  witnesses,  where- 
by the  distinction  nf  propriety  is  tnken  away,  and 
justice  becomes  of  no  effect :  all  which  tbiu^  are 
intimated  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
oommandments.  ^f 

And  10  do  ill  Lastly,  thRy  are  to  be  tniii^ht,  that  not  only  the 
from*th"ht/rt.  luijust  facts,  but  the  designs  and  intentions  to  do 
them,  though  by  accident  hiiidere*!,  are  injustice  ; 
which  consisteth  in  the  pravity  of  tlie  will,  as  well 
as  in  the  irregularity  of  tlie  act.  And  this  is  the 
intention  of  the  tenth  commandment,  and  the  sum 
of  the  second  table ;  which  is  reduced  all  to  this 
one  eommnndmcnt  of  mutual  charity,  thou  *halt 
love  thy  neighbour  a.t  thynelf:  as  the  sum  of  the 
first  table  is  reduced  to  the  love  ttf  God;  whona 
they  had  then  newly  received  as  their  king. 

As  for  the  means,  and  conduits*  by  which  tJie 
people  may  receive  this  instruction, we  are  to  search, 
by  what  meauH  so  many  opinions,  contrary  to  the 
peaci*  of  mankind,  upon  weak  and  false  prindples^ 
have  nevertheless  been  so  deeply  rooted  in  them. 
I  mean  those,  which  1  have  in  the  precedent  chap- 
ter specified :  a.s  that  men  shall  judge  of  what  ia 
lawful  and  unlawful,  not  by  the  law  itself,  but  by 
their  own  consciences ;  that  is  to  say,  by  their  own 
private  judgments :  that  subjects  sin  in  obeying  the 


Tie  use  of 
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ids  of  the  oommoiiwealth,  unless  the-y  tlietn-    part 
srfrw  hnve  first  ju(lfi;e<l  tht-m  to  be  laviful :  that    ._^^ _ 
their  propriet)-  in  their  riches  is  such,  as  to  exclude  tik  dm  or 
the  dominion,  which  the  cumin  on  wealth  hath  over  ""'""Ww. 
the  9aine :  that  it  is  Innfid  for  Kuhject«  to  kill  such, 
B»  they  call  tyrants :  that  the  sovereign  power  may 
be  divided,  and  the  like ;  which  come  to  be  in- 
stilled into  the  people  by  this  means.     They  whom 
necessity,  or  covetousneRS  keeppth  attcait  on  tlieir 
irades,  nud  labour;  and  they,  on  the  other  side, 
■whom  su])erfluity,  or  8h>th  carrieth  <after  their  sen- 
■iU  pleasures ;  which  two  sorts  of  men  take  up  the 
greatest  part  of  miiiikind  ;  bein^  divcrtHd  from  the 
deep  meditation,  which  the  learning  of  truth,  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  natural  justice,  but  also  of  all 
other  wiences   uecessarUy  requireth,  receive  the 
norions  of  their  duty,  chiefly  trom  divines  in  the 
palpit,  and  partly  from  such  of  their  neighbours 
or  familiar  at^cpiiiintaiice^  as  having  the  fa<:ulty  of 
disooumng^  readily,  and  plausibly,  nfr.va  wistu*  and 
better  learned  in  cases  of  law  and  conscience,  than 
thtmstlves.     And  the  divines,  and  such  others  as 
niakeithow  of  learning,  derive  their  knowledge  from 
the  universities,  and  from  the  schools  of  law,  or 
fnnn  the  books^  whieli  by  men,  eminent  in  those 
schools  and  universities,  have  been  |niblished.     It 
is  therefore  manifest,  that  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  dependeth  wholly,  on  the  right  teaching  of 
ynnih  in  the  universities.     Hut  are  not,  may  some 
Bun  say,  the  universities  of  England  learned  enough 
*ln»dy  to  do  that  r  or  is  it  you,  will  undertake  to 
**wh  the  universities  ?     Hard  questions.     Yet  to 
ibp  first,  I  doubt  not  to  answer ;  that  till  towards 
latter  end  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  power  of 


the  Pope,  was  always  upheld  against  the  power  of 
the  commonwealth,  principally  by  the  imivcrsities; 
and  that  the  doctrines  maintained  by  so  manjM 
preachers,  again&t  the  sovereign  power  of  the  king, 
and  by  so  many  lawyers,  and  others,  that  had  their 
education  there,  is  nsiifticientargument, that  though 
the  aoiversities  were  not  authors  of  those  false  doc- 
trines, yet  they  knew  not  how  to  plant  the  true. 
For  in  such  a  contradiction  of  opinions,  it  is  most 
certain,  that  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  iii- 
Btructcd ;  ami  it  is  no  wonder,  if  they  yet  retain  a 
relish  of  that  subtle  hquor,  wherewith  they  were 
first  seasoned,  against  the  civil  authority.  But  to 
the  latter  question,  it  is  not  tit,  nor  needful  for  me 
to  say  either  aye,  or  no :  fur  any  man  tliat  sees  what 
I  am  doing,  may  easily  penieive  what  I  think. 

'ITic  safety  of  the  people,  requireth  further,  firom' 
him,  or  them  that  have  the  sovereign  ^wwer,  that 
justice  he  equally  administered  to  all  degrees  of 
people ;  that  is,  that  as  well  the  rich  and  mighty^df 
as  poor  and  obscure  persons,  may  be  righted  of  the 
injuries  done  them ;  so  as  the  great,  may  have  uo 
greater  hope  of  impunity,  when  they  do  violence, 
dishonour,  or  any  injury  to  the  meaner  sort,  than 
when  one  of  these,  does  the  like  to  one  of  them : 
for  in  this  consisteth  equity ;  tci  which,  as  being  a 
precept  of  the  law  of  nature,  a  sovereign  is  as  much 
subject,  as  any  of  the  meanest  of  his  people.     A1|h| 
breaches  of  the  law,  are  offeiices  against  the  com-  " 
monnealtb  :  hut  there  be  some,  that  are  also  against 
private  persons.     Those  that  concern  the  common- 
wealth only,  may  witliout  breach  of  equity  be  par- 
'doned;  for  every  man  may  r      '         i  ^  .--    i 
against  himself,  accordii 
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Bat  an  offence  against  a  private  man,  oaniiot  in    part  ii. 

equity  be  pardowd,  witliout  the  consent  of  him        ^-    . 

that  is  injured ;  or  reasonable  satisfaction. 

The  inequality  of  Rul)jects,  proceedeth  from  the 

.  of  so%*ereign  power ;  and  therefore  has  no  more 

in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  thai  Is  to 

'•ay,  in  a  court  of  justice,  tlian  the  inequalitj-  between 

kings  and  their  subjects,  in  the  presence  of  the 

King  of  kings.     The  honour  of  great  persons,  is  to 

"be  valued  for  their  beneficence  and  the  aids  they 

^vc  to  men  of  inferior  rank,  or  not  at  all.     And 

~the  violences,  oppressions,  and  injuries  they  do,  are 

-mot  extenuated,  but  a^ravated  by  the  greatness  of 

"their  persons ;  because  tliey  have  least  need  to  com- 

Tnit   them.     The  consequences   of  this   partiality 

towards  the  great,  proceed  in  this  manner.     Im- 

"j)nnity  maketh  insolence ;   insolence,  hatred ;  and 

"iatred,  an  endeavour  to  pull  down  all  oppres.sing 

4iid  contumelious  greatness,  though  with  the  ruin 

«f  the  commonwealth. 

To  equal  justice,  appertainetb  also  the  equal  im-Eiiuium 

;j)osit!on  of  taxes ;  the  equality  whereof  dependeth 

"*jot  on  the  e<(uality  of  riches,  but  on  the  equality 

^>f  the  debt  that  every  man  oweth  to  the  common- 

"wealth  for  his  defence.    It  is  not  enough,  for  a 

anan  to  labour  for  the  nmintenjuH-e  of  his  life ;  but 

^dso  to  fight,  if  need  he,  for  tlie  (iftcuring  of  his 

labour.     They  must  either  do  as  the  Jews  did  after 

«heir  return  from  captivity, in  re-edifying  the  temple, 

Traild  with  one  hand,  and  hold  the  sword  in  the 

«jther ;  or  else  they  must  hire  others  to  fight  for 

For  the  impositions,  that  are  laid  on  the 

the  sovereign  power,  are  nothing  else 

',  due  to  them  that  hold  the  public 


PART  11.  swqrd,  to  etefenri  private  men  in  the  exercise  of  their 
_?^:_  several  trades,  aucl  callings.  Seeintc  then  the  be- 
nefit that  every  one  receiveth  thereby,  is  the  enjoy- 
ijieiit  of  life,  which  is  equally  dear  to  poor  and  rich ; 
the  debt  which  a  poor  man  owcth  them  that  defend 
his  life,  i»  Che  same  which  a  rich  nian  owetb  for  the 
defe.nt'f  of  his;  iiinving  that  the  rich,  who  have  the 
senice  of  the  poor,  may  be  debtors  not  only  for 
their  own  persons  but  for  many  more.  Which  consi- 
dered, the  equality  of  imposition,  cunsisteth  rather 
in  the  equality  of  that  which  is  consiuned,  Uum  uf 
the  riches  of  the  persons  that  consume  the  same- 
For  what  reason  is  there,  that  he  which  labouretb 
much,  and  sparing  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  con- 
sumetli  little,  Hhould  be  more  charged,  than  h**  that 
lirinp  idly,  getteth  little,  and  spendeth  all  ho  get* ; 
seeing  the  one  bath  no  more  protection  from  the 
commonwealth,  than  the  other  f  But  when  thp 
impositions,  are  laid  upon  those  things  which  men 
consume,  every  man  imyeth  equally  for  what  he 
useth :  nor  19  the  commonwealth  defrauded  by  the 
luxurious  waste  of  private  men. 
j'nbiic  churiiy.  And  whereas  many  men,  by  accident  inevitable, 
become  unable  to  maintain  themselves  by  tlieir 
labour  ;  they  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  charity  of 
private  persons ;  but  to  be  provided  for,  a»  fur  forth 
as  the  necesMities  of  nature  require,  by  the  law^  of 
the  communwealth.  For  as  it  is  uncbaritablenese 
in  any  man,  to  neglect  tlie  impotent ;  so  it  is  in  tfae 
sovereign  of  a  commonwealth,  to  expose  them  to 
the  hazard  of  such  uncertaiu  charity. 

Hut  ft)r  such  as  have  strong  bodies,  the  case  is 
otherwise :  they  are  to  be  forced  to  work ;  and  to 
avoid  the  excuse  of  not  finding  employment,  there 
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mt|^it  to  \\e  such  laws,  rus  inny  encourage  all  nrnnner 
of  arts  i  as  iiaviG;atioii,  apiculture,  iishiiig,  and  oil 
manner  of  uianiif:irture  that  requires  lalwur.  The 
maltittide  of  jmor,  and  yet  strong'  pe<)j>le  bIiU  in- 
creaalng,  thbv  ai'e  to  be  irani^planteH  into  (countries 
not  snfficieutiy  inhabited:  wbere nevertheless,  they 
^tfti  not  to  exterminnte  those  they  find  there  :  but 
^■bstrain  them  to  inhabit  closer  together,  and  uot 
^t»  TRnge  a  great  deal  of  ground,  to  snatch  what 
I  tfipy  find ;  but  to  court  eaeh  little  plot  with  art  aud 
labdur,  t(»  give  them  their  ^ustenaiu'e  in  due  season. 
And  when  all  the  world  is  overcharged  with  inha- 
bitants, then  the  last  remedy  of  all  is  war ;  which 
provideth  for  every  man,  by  victory,  or  death. 

To  the  care  of  the  sovereign,  belongeth  the  making  GikM  !««■, 
of  icood  laws.  But  what  is  a  good  law  •  By  a  *  "' 
inod  law,  I  mean  not  a  just  law :  for  no  law  can  be 
mjust.  The  law  is  made  by  the  sovereign  power, 
and  all  that  i»  done  by  such  power,  is  warranted, 
and  owned  by  every  one  of  the  people  ;  and  that 
which  every  man  will  have  so,  no  man  can  say  is 
uajiLsi.  It  is  in  the  laws  of  a  commonwealth,  a.s  in 
tli«  laws  of  giuniiig  :  wliatsoever  the  gamestera  ail 
spree  on,  is  injustice  to  none  of  them.  A  good  law 
i«that,  vihich'iineetlful,  for  t]\fi  gaod of  thr  jwap/Cj 
tod  withal /wrjr/w'rwojM. 

For  the  use  of  laws,  which  are  but  rules  autlio- s^ch «.  ■« 
tized,  18  not  to  bind  the  people  from  alt  voluntarj*  "*^""'' 
vtions  :  but  to  direct  and  keep  them  in  such  a 

^fcotion.  as  not  to  hurt  themselves  by  their  own 
impetuous  desires,  rashness  or  indiscretion ;  as 
Mgee  are  set.  not  to  stop  travellers,  but  to  keep 
tJif m  in  their  way.  And  therefore  a  law  lliat  is  not 
iJwdful,  having  not  the  true  end  of  a  law,  is  not 
gWKi.     .\  law  may  be  conceived  to  be  good,  when 
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it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  soverei^ ;  though  it  be 
not  necessary  for  the  people ;  but  it  is  not  so.  For 
the  giK)d  of  the  sovereign  iini!  people,  eannnt  be 
separated.  It  is  a  weak  sovereign, that  has  weak  snb- 
jeots ;  and  a  weak  people,  whose  sorereign  wanteth 
power  to  rule  them  at  his  will.  Unnecessary'  laws 
are  not  good  laws  ;  but  traps  for  money  :  which 
where  the  right  of  sovereign  power  is  acknowledged, 
are  superfluous;  and  where  it  is  not  acknowledged, 
insufficient  to  defend  the  people.  ^M 

Suchuan;       The  ptTspicuit-Vv  cousisteth  not  so  much  in  th^i 

[Wtipicuoui.  ,^f,'.,..  -  11  .  ,.1 

words  of  the  law  itself,  as  m  a  declaration  of  the 
causes,  and  motives  for  which  it  was  made.  That 
is  it,  that  shows  us  the  meaning  of  tlie  legislator ; 
and  the  meaning  of  the  legislator  known,  the  law 
is  more  easily  understood  by  few,  than  many  words. 
For  all  words,  are  subject  to  ambiguity ;  and  there- 
fore multiplioation  of  words  in  t}ie  body  of  the  law, 
is  multipHcation  of  ambiguity  :  besides  it  seems  to 
imply,  by  tnti  much  diligence,  that  whosoever  (ran 
evade  the  wonLs,  is  without  the  oompiLss  of  the  law. 
And  this  is  a  cause  of  many  unnecessary  processes. 
For  when  I  consider  how  short  were  the  laws  of 
ancient  times ;  and  how  they  grew  by  degrees  still 
longer ;  methinks  1  sec  a  contention  between  the 
penners,  and  pleaders  of  the  law ;  the  former  seek-  \ 
ing  to  circumscribe  the  latter ;  and  the  latter  to 
evade  their  circumscriptions  ;  and  that  the  pleaders 
have  got  the  Wctory.  It  belongeth  therefore  to  the 
office  of  a  le^slator,  (such  as  is  in  all  common* 
wealths  the  supreme  representative,  be  it  one  man, 
or  an  assembly),  to  makt;  the  re.'mon  persjucuous, 
'by  the  law  was  made ;  and  the  body  of  the  law 
self,  as  short,  but  in  as  proper,  and  significant 
ins,  as  may  be. 
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It  beloni^eth  al&o  to  the  office  of  the  sovereij^n,    part  ii. 
to  make  a  right  appli(!ation  of  punishments,  and    ,_  ^^''  _^ 
Ten-ards.     And  stmiiijE  the,  end  of  puuishine;  is  not  Pu»uhnicnt.. 
jeven^,  and  discharge  of  choler;  but  correction, 
Atber  of  the  oifender,  or  of  others  by  his  example; 
^e  severest  punishments  are  to  be  iniiicted  for  those 
crimes,  tliat  are  of  most  danger  to  the  public;  such 
»8  arc  those  which  proceed  from  malice  to  the  go- 
^erument  established;  those  that  sprmg  from  con- 
tempt of  justice ;  tliose  that  provoke  iudigiiatiou 
in  the  multitude ;  and  those,  which  unpunished, 
seem  authorized,  as  when  they  are  committed  by 
eoiiK,  servants,  or  favourites  of  men  in  authority. 
For  indignation  carrieth  men,  not  only  ajirainst  the 
actors,  ftud  authors  of  injustice ;  but  n^aiust  all 
power  that  is  likely  to  protect  them ;  as  in  the  case 
of  Tarquin  :  when  for  the  insolent  act  of  one  of  his 
sons,  he  was  driven  (mt  of  Rome,  and  the  monarchy 
itself  dissolved.  Butcrimesof  infirmity :  such  as  are 
tboee  whicli  procee<l  from  great  provocation,  from 
great  fear,  great  need,  or  from  ignorance  whether 
the  fact  be  a  great  crime,  or  not,  there  is  place 
many  times  for  lenity,  without  prejudice  to  the 
commonwealth  :  and  lenity, when  there  is  such  place 
for  it,  is  required  by  the  law  of  nature.     Tlie  pun- 
idunent  of  the  leaders  and  teaehers  in  a  commo- 
tiou,  not  the  poor  seduced  people,  when  they  are 
punished,  can  profit  the  commonwealth  by  their 
example.    To  be  .severe  to  the  people,  is  to  punish 
rtiat  ig:norance,  which  may  in  great  part  be  im]mted 
to  the  sovereign,  whose  fault  it  was,  that  tliey  were 
no  better  instructed. 

In  like  manner  it  belongeth  to  the  office,  and  R««rfi. 
duty  of  the  sovereign,  to  apply  his  rewards  fdwuys 
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pAHTir.    ^1  ^  there  may  arise  from  them  benefit  to  the 
,^ _  *p-    ,    commuimeiilth ;  wherein  eoiisistetli  their  use,  aud 
lUwATdt.    end ;  and  is  then  done,  nhcn  they  that  have  well 
served  the  commonwealth,  are  with  as  Utile  expeiise 
of  the  common  treasure,  as  is  possiiile,  bo  well  re* . 
compensed,  as  others  thereby  raay  be  encoorajfed^ 
both  to  sen'e  the  same  as  faithfully  as  they  can^, 
and  to  study  the  arts  by  which  they  may  be  ^h^ 
abled  to  do  it  better.    To  buy  with  money,  or  prc^, 
ferment,  from  a  jiopular  ambitious  subject,  to  t»^ 
quiet,  and  desist  from  making  ill  impressiouH  tn  tli.c 
minds  of  the  people,  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
reward;  (which  is  ordainetl  not  for  disservice,  hut 
for  service  past;)  nor  a  sign  of  gratitude,  but  of 
fear :  nor  does  it  tend  to  the  benefit,  but  to  tlie 
damage  of  the  public.     It  is  a  contention  with  an- 
bition,  like  that  of  Hercules  with  the  monster  Hydn, 
which  having  many  beads,  for  every  one  that  mi 
vanquished,  there  grew  up  three.    For  in  like  maB- 
aer,  when  the  stubbornness  of  oue  popular  man,  is 
overcome  with  reward,  there  arise  many  more,  bf 
the  example,  that  do  the  same  mischief,  in  hope  of 
like  iKuefit :  and  as  all  sorts  of  manufiu^ture,  so  alto 
malice  enereaseth  by  being  vendible.     And  thottj^h 
sometimes  a  civil  war,  may  be  deferred  by  socfa 
ways  as  that,  yet  the  danger  grows  still  t}ie  greater, 
and  the  public  ruiu  more  a-ssured.     It  is  thtrefonr 
against  the  duty  of  the  sovereign,  to  whom  the 
public  safety  is  committed,  to  reward  those  thai 
aspire  to  greatness  by  disturbing  the  peace  of  thwr 
country,  and  not  rather  to  oppose  the  bcginnines 
of  such  men,  w  ith  a  little  danger,  tban  otter  a  longer 
Ume  with  greater. 

Another  business  of  the  sovereign,  is  to  choose 
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jEOod  rouiisellorn ;  I  mMui  suoh,  whose  advire  fee  fe 
Co  take  ill  the  ^uvenimiMit  of  the  cninmonweiilt}!. 
For  thU  word  couuse!,  consilium,  corrupted  from  coumeiion. 
^on$idium,  is  of  a  large  si^nitioation,  and  compre- 
lieudeth  all  asHemblies  of  men  that  sit  tog^^-ther, 
BOt  only  ti)  deliberate  what  is  to  be  done  hereiifter, 
lint  also  to  judgf  of  fat-ts  jiast,  and  of  law  for  the 
present.    I  take  it  here  in  the  first  sense  ouly  ;  and 
iTi  this  sense,  there  is  no  choice  of  counsel,  neither 
in  a  democracy,  nor  aristocracy  ;  because  the  per- 
sons oQunseUiD^  are  members  of  the  person  coun- 
led.     The  choice  of  counsellors  therefore  is  pro- 
per to  monarchy ;  in  which,  the  sovereign  that 
endeavourcth  not  to  make  clioice  of  those,  that  in 
rvery  kind  are  the  most  able,  dischargeth  not  his 
office  as  he  ought  to  do.     The  most  able  counsel- 
lors, are  they  that  have,  least  liope  of  l)eneht  by 
eivtn^  evil  counsel,  and  most  kiiowledf^e  of  those 
things  that  conduce  to  the  peace,  and  defence  of 
the  commonwealth.     It  is  a  hnril  mutter  to  know 
»ho  expecteth  benefit  from  public  troubles;   but 
tbe  signs  that  guide  to  a  just  suspicion,  is  the  sooth- 
ing of  the  people  in  their  unreimoniible,  nr  irremc- 
ifiable  grievances,  by  men  whose  estates  are  not 
sofficient  to  discharge  their  accustomed  expenses, 
ind  may  easily  be  observed  by  any  one  whom  it 
€oucems  to  know  it.     But  to  know,  who  has  most 
knowledge  of  the  public  affairs,  is  yet  harder  ;  and 
they  that  know  them,  need  them  a  great  deal  the 
Ibm.     For  to  know,  who  knows  the  ndes  almost  of 
wy  art,  i«  a  great  degree  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
same  art ;  because  no  man  can  be  assured  of  the 
tniih  of  aiuithcr's  rules,  but  he  that  is  first  taught 
to  understand  them.     But  the  best  signs  of  know- 
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ledge  of  any  art,  are,  much  (Hiuversiiig  iu  it,  and 
_  constant  good  effects  of  it.  Good  counsel  comes 
Counioiion.  not  by  lot,  nor  by  inheritance ;  and  therefore  there 
is  uo  more  reason  to  expect  ^food  advice  from  the 
rich  or  noble,  in  matter  of  state,  than  hi  delineat- 
inff  the  dimensions  of  a  fortress :  unle.<s  we.  shall 
think  there  needs  no  method  in  the  study  of  the 
politic.-;,  as  there  does  in  the  study  of  gi-omelry,  but 
only  to  be  lookers  nu ;  which  is  not  so.  For  the 
politics  is  the  harder  study  of  the  two.  Whereas 
in  these  jmrts  of  Euri>iK*,  it  hath  been  taken  for  a 
right  of  certain  persons,  to  have  place  in  the  highest 
comicil  of  state  by  inheritance ;  it  is  derived  from 
tlie  conquests  of  the  oucieut  Germans ;  wherein 
many  absolute  lords  joining  together  to  conquer 
other  nations,  would  not  enter  into  the  eonff  deracy, 
without  such  privileges,  as  might  be  marks  of  dif- 
ference in  time  following,  between  their  posterity, 
and  the  jiosterity  of  their  subjeetii;  which  jirivile^res 
being  inconsistent  with  the  sovereign  power,  by  the 
iiavourof  the  sovereign,  they  may  seem  to  keep;  but 
contending  for  them  us  their  right,  they  must  needs 
by  degrees  let  them  go,  and  have  at  last  no  further 
honour,  than  adheretb  naturally  to  their  abilities. 

And  how  able  soever  he  the  couusellora  in  any 
affair,  the  benefit  of  their  counsel  is  greater,  when 
they  give  every  one  his  advice,  and  the  reasons  of 
it  a])art,  than  when  they  do  it  in  an  assembly,  by 
way  of  orations;  and  when  they  have  premeditated, 
than  when  they  sjieak  nn  the  sudden  ;  Imth  because 
they  Imve  more  time,  to  suney  the  consequences 
of  action ;  and  are  less  subject  to  be  carried  away 
to  contradiction,  thrnugh  envy,  emulation,  or  other 
lassions  arising  from  the  difTerence  of  opinion. 
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The  best  counsel,  in  tliose  things  that  concern    part  n. 
not  other  uatl<ms,  but  only  the  eiLse  and  benefit    _i^l^ 
the  subjects  may  enjoy,  by  laws  that  look  only  in- 
"flanl,  is  to  be  taken  from  the  ^neral  informations, 
and  complaints  of  the  people  of  each  province,  who 
-^ire  best  nrqiiainteil  with   their  own   wants,  and 
^au^ht  theretbrc,  when  they  demand  nothing  in  de- 
:srogation  of  the  essential  rights  of  sovereignty,  to 
"fce  diligently  taken  notice  of.     For  without  those 
essential  rij?hts,  as  I  have  often  before  said,  the 
ommonwealth  cannot  at  all  subsist. 
A  commander  of  an  army  in  chief,  if  he  be  not  connnanden, 
"jiopular,  sliall   not  l)e  beloved  nor  feared  as  he 
otight  to  be  by  his  anoy  ;  and  consoq\iently,  can- 
wot  perform  that  office  with  good  success.     He 
tnusl    therefore   be    industrious,  valiant,   affable, 
libera!  and  fortunate,  that  be  may  gain  an  opinion 
both  of  sufficiency,  and  of  lovinj^  his  soldiers.  This 
is  popularity,  and  breeds  iu  the  soldiers  both  desire, 
ud  conrajEre.to  recommend  themselves  to  hisfavonr; 
Uid  protects  the  severity  of  the  general  in  pnnish- 
mg-.  when  need  is,  the  rantinons,  or  negligent  sol- 
diers.    But  tliis  love  of  soldiers,  if  caution  be  not 
giren  of  the  commander's  fidelity,  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  sovereign  power ;  especially  when  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  assembly  not  popular.     It  belong- 
eth  therefore  to  the  safety  of  the  people,  both  that 
they  be  gcMMl  conduetors,  and  faithful  subjects,  to 
whom  tlie  sovereign  commits  his  armies. 

But  when  the  sovereign  himself  is  popular :  that 
is,  revereiiceil  and  l>el(jved  u(  his  ])e()ple,  there  is 
DO  dangttr  at  all  from  the  poj>ularity  of  a  subject. 
For  soldiers  are  never  so  generally  unjust,  as  to 
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PART  II.  side  with  their  captain  though  they  love  him, 
^_  ^°-  against  their  sovfreign,  when  they  love  not  only 
Cooimandcni.  his  pcrson,  but  also  his  cause.  And  therefore 
those,  who  by  violence  have  at  any  time  suppressed 
the  power  of  their  hiwful  sovereign,  before  they 
could  settle  Uieinselves  in  hts  place,  have  been  al- 
ways put  to  the  trouble  of  coDtri\-ing  their  titles, 
to  save  the  people  from  the  shame  of  receiving 
them.  To  have  a  known  right  to  sovereign  power, 
is  so  popular  a  quality,  as  he  that  has  it  needs  no 
more,  for  his  owu  part,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects  to  him,  but  that  they  see  him  able  abeo- 
Itttely  to  govern  his  own  feraily:  nor,  on  the  part 
of  his  enemies,  but  a  disbanding  of  their  armies. 
For  the  greatest  and  most  active  part  of  mankind, 
has  never  hitherto  been  well  contented  with  the 
present. 

Concerning  the  offices  of  one  sovereign  to  ano- 
ther, which  are  ccmipreheuded  in  that  law,  wliitrh 
is  commonly  called  the  law  of  nations^  1  need  not 
say  anything  in  this  place ;  because  the  law  of 
nations,  and  the  law  of  nature,  is  the  same  thing. 
And  every  sovereign  hath  the  same  right,  in  pro- 
curing the  safety  of  his  people,  that  any  particular 
man  can  have,  \\\  protmring  the  safety  of  his  own 
body.  And  the  same  law,  that  dictateth  to  men 
that  have  no  civil  government,  what  they  ought  to 
do,  and  what  to  avoid  in  regard  of  one  another, 
dictateth  tlie  same  to  commonwealths,  that  is,  to 
thf  consciences  of  sovereign  princes  and  sovereign 
there  being  no  court  of  natural  justice, 
r^enee  only  ;  where  not  man,  but 
oee  laws,  such  of  them  as  oblige 
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all  mankmd,  in  respect  of  God,  as  he  is  the  author    part  ii. 
of  Datnre,  are  natural:  and  in  respect  of  the  same    ,^_fj_ 
<;od,  as  he  is  King  of  kings,  arc  latrx.     But  of  the 
3dn^om  of  God,  as  King  of  kings,  and  as  King  also 
«>f  a  peculiar  people,  I  shall  speak  in  the  rest  of 
'ttfais  discourse. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

OF  THE  KINOOOH  OF  GOD  BTf  NATURE. 

HAT  the  condition  of  mere  nature,  that  is  to  say,  Tin.«oj»«f 
^of  absolute  liberty,  such  as  is  theirs,  that  neither  ^hap"*^"""* 
■^re  sovereigns,  nor  subjects,  is  anarchy,  and  the 
condition  of  war  :  that  the  precepts,  by  which  men 
«are  guided  to  avoid  that  condition,  arc  the  laws  of 
nature :  that  a  commonwealth,  without  sovereign 
■^Ofwer,  is  but  a  word  without  substance,  and  can- 
uol  stAiid :  that  sulijects  owe  to  sovereigns,  simple 
obedience,  in  all  things  wherein  their  obedience  is 
»ot  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God,  I  have  suffi- 
ciently  proved,   in    that    which   I  have    already 
written.     There  wants  only,  for  the  entire  know- 
led^  of  civil  duty,  to  know  what  are  those  laws  of 
God.     For  without  that,  a  mau  knows  not,  when 
he  is  commanded  any  thing  by  the  civil  power, 
whether  it  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  not : 
and  so,  either  by  too  much  civil  obedience,  offends 
the  Divine  Majesty ;  or  through  fear  of  offending 
God,  transgresses  the  commandments  of  the  com- 
monwealth.    To  avoid  both  these  rocks,  it  is  neces- 
sary to   know  what  are  the  laws  divine.     And 
weing  the  knowledge  of  all  law,  dependeth  on  the 
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knowledge  of  the  soverei^  power,  1  shall 
soiiiflliiu^  in  that  wliich  folluwetb,  uf  the  King- 
dom OP  God. 

God  I*  (t/ff^,  Uf  the  earth  rejoice^  saith  the 
psalmist,  (xcvii.  I).  Ami  a^n,  (Psalm  xcix.  1) 
Gud  is  king,  thvugh  the  nations  he  angrif ;  and 
he  that  /tiftefh  on  the  cherubims,  though  the 
earth  be  moced.  Wlicther  meu  will  or  not,  they 
must  be  subject  always  to  the  divine  power.  By 
denjniig  thn  existence,  or  providence  of  God,  men 
may  shake  oif  their  ease,  but  not  their  yoke.  But 
to  call  this  power  of  God,  whi<'h  cxtendcth  itself 
not  only  to  rnaa,  but  also  tu  beasts,  and  plants,  and 
bodies  tuatiiinate,  by  tb^  name  of  kiugdom,  is  but 
a  metftphorical  use  of  the  word.  For  he  only  is 
properly  said  to  reij^u,  that  governs  his  subjeeta 
by  his  word,  and  by  promise  of  rewards  to  those 
that  obey  it,  and  by  threatening  tbrm  witli  ptmish- 
ment  that  obey  it  not.  Subjf(!ts  therefore  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  are  not  bodies  inanimate,  uor 
creatures  irrational ;  beeause  they  understand  no 
precepts  a*  his :  nor  atheists,  nor  they  that  be- 
lieve not  that  God  has  any  care  of  the  actions  of 
mankind ;  because  they  acknowledge  no  word  for 
his,  nor  have  hope  of  his  rewards  or  fear  of  liis 
tlireatenings.  They  therefore  that  believe  there  is 
a  GimI  that  govenieth  the  world,  and  hath  given 
precepts,  and  propounded  rewards,  and  punish- 
ments to  mankind,  are  (ind's  subjei't»  ;  all  the  rest, 
are  to  be  uudei^tnod  as  coeniie.s. 

To  rule  by  words,  requires  that  such  words  be 
manifestly  made  known ;  for  else  they  are  no  laws : 
for  to  the  nature  of  laws  belongeth  a  sufficient,  nud 
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^«r  promnlji^fttion,  such  as  inay  take  a^^'ny  the  ex- 
cuse of  i^ioraiice ;  which  in  the  laws  of  men  ia  but 
of  one  only  kind,  and  that  is,  pnirtnmation,  or  pro- 
mulf^tion  by  the  voice  of  man.  But  God  declareth 
his  laws  three  ways  ;  by  the  dictates  of  natural 
rfa«ott.  by  rctciation^  and  by  the  voice  of  some 
man,  to  whom  by  the  operation  of  miracles,  he 
procureth  credit  with  tlie  rest.     From  hence  there 
ariwth  a  triple  word  of  God,  rational,  seHxihle, 
and  prophetic :  to  which   correspondeth  a  triple 
heariug^ ;  riffht   reason,  seme  svpernatara/,  and 
Jaifh.     As  for  sense  supernatural,  which  consisleth 
in  revelation  or  inspiration,  there  have  not  been 
fUiT  luiiversal  laws  so  given,  because  Go<l  speaketh 
not  ia  that  manner  but  to  particular  persons,  aiid 
to  divers  men  divers  things. 

From  the  difference  between  the  otlier  two  kinds 
of  God's  word,  rational,  and  prophtftic,  there  may 
be  attributed  to  God,  a  twofold  kingdom,  natural, 
ttd  prophetic :  natural,  wherein  he  govcmeth  as 
nauy  of  mankind  as  acknowledge  his  providence, 
by  the  natural  dictates  of  right  reason ;  and  pro- 
phetic, wherein  having  chosen  out  one  peculiar 
nation,  the  Jews,  for  his  subjects,  he  governed 
tbern,  and  none  liut  them,  not  only  by  natural  rea- 
«n,  but  by  positive  laws,  which  he  gjive  tliem  by 
tin?  mouths  of  his  holy  propliets.  Of  the  uatiu-al 
liii^lnm  of  God  I  intend  to  speak  in  this  chapter. 

The  right  of  niiture,  whereby  God  reigncth  over 
niai,  and  punisheth  those  that  break  his  laws,  is  to 
W  derived,  not  from  his  creating  them,  as  if  here- 
tioirwl  obedience  as  of  gratitude  for  his  benefits; 
l™*  from  hb  irresistihle  power.     I  have  formerly 
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sliown,  how  the  sovewi^i  n^ht  ariseth  from  pact  r 
to  show  how  thp  same  right  may  arise  from  nature, 
requires  no  more,  but  to  show  in  what  case  it  is 
never  taken  away.  Seeing  alt  men  by  nature  hf 
ri^ht  to  all  thingTi,  they  hud  right  every  one 
reign  over  all  the  rest.  But  because  this  ripht' 
couUl  not  be  obtained  by  force,  it  concerned  the 
safety  of  every  one,  laying  by  that  right,  to  set  up 
men,  witli  sovereign  authority,  by  common  consent, 
to  rule  and  defend  them :  whereas  if  there  had 
been  any  man  of  power  irresistible,  there  had  been 
no  rejison,  why  he  shonld  not  by  that  power  havev| 
nded  and  defended  both  himself,  and  them,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  discretion.  To  those  therefore 
whose  power  is  irresistible,  the  dominion  of  all 
men  adhereth  naturally  by  their  excellence  of 
power;  and  consequently  it  is  from  that  power, 
that  the  kingdom  over  men,  and  the  right  of 
afflicting  men  at  his  pleasure,  belongeth  naturally  , 
to  God  Almighty ;  not  as  Oeator,  and  gracious  #fl 
but  as  omnipoteut.  And  though  punishment  be 
due  for  sin  only,  because  by  that  word  is  nnder- 
stood  afiliction  for  sin  ;  yet  the  right  of  afflicting, 
is  not  always  derived  from  men's  sin,  but  from 
God's  ]x>wer.  ^M 

This  question,  why  ecil  men  often  prosper,  wrrf^ 
good  men  fti[ff'er  adversity y  has  been  much  di.sputed 
by  the  ancient,  and  is  the  same  with  this  of  ours, 
bjf  what  right  God  dispenseth  the  prosperities 
tdversities  of  this  lij'e ;  and  is  of  that  diffi- 
th  shaken  the  faith,  not  only  of  the 
lilosophers,  and  which  is  more,  Q^H 
iceniing   the   Divine   ProvidenceJ^ 
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How  goody  saith  David,   (Psalm  Ixxiii.   1,  2,  3) 
is  the  God  of  hrael  to  those  that  are  upright 
in  heart ;  and  yet  uiy  feet  were  almost  gone^  my 
ireadiuga  had  trell-nigh  dipt;  for  I  was  grieved 
at  the  wicked,  when  I  saw  the  ungodly  m  ^uch 
prosperity.     Anil  Jul),  how  earnestly  does  he  ex- 
ipostulate  with  God,  for  the  many  afflictions  he  suf- 
fered,   not»'ilhstan<Ui»g:  his  righteousness  t     This 
question  in  the  case  of  Job,  is  decided  by  God  him- 
self, not  by  aiTsnimentM  derived  from  Job's  sin,  but 
his  own  power.     For  wliereas  the  friends  of  Job 
drew  their  arp^ments  from  his  affliction  to  his  sin, 
and  he  defended  himself  by  tbe  conscience  of  his 
inno<!ence,  God  himself  taketh  up  the  matter,  and 
having  justified  the  affliction  by  arguments  drawn 
from  his  power,    such  as  tins,   (Job  xxxviii.  -i) 
Where  waxt  thou,  when  J  laid  the  Joitudattonji  of 
the  earth  ?  and  the  like,  both  approved  Job's  inno- 
cence, and  reproved  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  his 
friends.     (Conformable  to  this  doctrine  is  the  sen- 
tence of  our  Saviour,  concerning  the  man  that  was 
born  blind,  in  these  words,  .\either  hath  this  man 
sinned^  nor  his  fathers  ;  b«£  thai  the  works  of 
God  might  be  made  manifest  in  him.     And  though 
it  be  said,  that  death  entered  into  the  world  by 
sin^  (by  which  is  meant,  that  if  Adam  had  never 
sinned,  he  had  never  died,  that  is,  never  suffered 
any  sejiarution  of  his  soul  from  his  body,)  it  follows 
not  thence,  that  God  could  not  justly  have  afflicted 
him,   thongli   he  had  not  sinned,   as  well  as  he 
afilicteth  other  living  creatures,  that  cannot  sin. 
'    Having  spoken  of  the  right  of  God's  sovereignty,  Divmo  U««. 
16  grounded  only  on  nature ;  we  ere  to  consider 
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next,  what  arc  the  Divine  laws,  or  dictates  of  nahi-'' 
ral  reason ;  whirli  laws  coiii'cni  either  the  natural 
duties  of  one  mau  to  another,  or  thp  honour  natu- 
rally due  to  our  Divine  Sovereign.  The  first  are 
the  same  laws  of  natiu"e,  of  which  1  have  sjiokeu 
already  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oha])ter8  of 
this  treatise  ;  namely,  equit)',  justice,  mercy,  humi- 
lity, aTid  the  rest  of  the  moral  virtues.  It  remainetli 
therefore  that  we  consider,  what  ])recepls  are  <lie- 
tated  to  men,  by  their  natural  rejtson  only,  without 
other  word  of  God,  touehiug  the  honour  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Di\ine  Majesty. 

Honour  eonsisleth  in  the  inward  thought,  and 
opinion  of  the  power,  and  j^ooduess  of  another; 
and  therefore  to  honour  God.  is  to  think  as  highly 
of  his  power  and  Koodness,  as  is  ]>oasil)le.  And  of 
that  oj)inion,  the  external  signs  appearing  in  the 
words  and  actions  of  men,  are  called  worship  ; 
whicrh  is  one  part  of  that  which  the  l^tuis  under- 
stjind  by  the  word  cultwi.  For  cultux  signifietb 
properly,  and  constantly,  that  labour  which  a  mau 
bestows  on  anything,  with  a  puqiose  to  make 
benefit  by  it.  Now  those  things  whereof  we  make 
benefit,  are  either  subject  to  ns,  and  the  profit  they 
yield,  followcth  the  labour  we  bestow  upon  them, 
a.s  a  natural  eflfect :  or  they  are  not  subject  to  tw, 
but  answer  our  labour,  according  to  their  own  wills. 
In  tlie  first  sense  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  earth, 
is  called  culture ;  and  the  education  of  children,  a 
ruff  tire  of  thi'ir  minds.  In  the  seecmd  sense, 
ivln-rc  intM5  s  wilW  :irr  to  be  WTcmght  to  our  pur- 
|..  iiut  by  complaisance,  it  sigmfi- 

'irting,  that  is,  a  winning  of 
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fevour  by  good  offices ;  as  by  praises,  by  acknow- 
ledging their  [>ower,  and  by  whatsoever  is  pleasing 
Ui  them  from  whom  we  lo4>k  for  any  benefit.  And 
this  is  properly  wor:thip:  in  which  sense  PuhUcola^ 
if)  understood  for  a  worsliipper  of  the  people  ;  and 
cultus  Dei,  for  the  worship  of  (iod. 

From  iutenial  honour,  consisting  in  the  opinion  s*""'  "cn* 

,  ,  ■  I  ■  1  *•''  honour. 

of  power  and  poooiiess,  ansi'  three  pa.ssions ;  love, 
which  hatli  reference  to  p:oodness  :  and  /iope^  and 
J't^afs  that  relate  to  pow er :  and  tluee  parts  of  ex- 
ternal worship ;  prahe,  mof^*tij'tji»f^,  and  blexning: 
the  subject  of  praise,  beine;  pooduess ;  the  subject 
of  nia;;tiifying  and  blessiiipr,  being  power,  and  the 
effect  thereof  felicity.  Praise,  and  magnifying  are 
ai^ified  both  by  words,  and  actions :  by  words, 
ivLeu  we  say  a  man  is  good,  or  great :  by  actions, 
when  we  thank  him  for  his  bounty,  and  obey  his 
power.  The  opinion  of  the  happiness  of  another. 
Can  only  be  expressed  by  words. 

There  be  some  signs  of  honour,  l>oth  in  attri-  wonihip 
butcs  and  actions,  that  be  naturally  so ;  as  amongst  wwtrary. 
attributes,  good,  juxt,  liberal,  aud  the  like ;  and 
ainougst  actions,  prayers,  f/i(fnks,  and  obedience. 
Others  are  so  by  institution,  or  custom  of  men ; 
and  in  some  times  and  places  are  honourable ;  in 
others,  disbououmble :  in  others.  indiflFerent :  such 
as  are  the  gestures  in  salutation,  prayer,  aud 
thanksgiving,  in  different  times  and  places,  differ- 
ently used.  The  former  is  Natural ;  the  latter  ar- 
f*itrari/  worship. 

Aud  of  arbitrary  worship,  there  be  two  differ- w^rJiip 
i'uces :  for  sometimes  it  is  a  commanded,  some-  una  frw. 
^iines  tobmtartj  worship :  commanded,  when  it  is 
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PART  n.  auch  as  he  requixeth,  who  is  worshipped :  free, 
,,,.  "-  wheu  it  is  such  as  the  worshipper  thinks  fit.  When 
it  is  commanded,  not  the  words,  or  gesture,  but 
the  obedience  is  the  worship.  But  when  free,  the 
worship  consists  iu  the  opinion  of  the  beholders : 
for  if  to  them  the  words,  or  actions  by  wliich  we 
intend  honour,  seem  riilleulous,  and  tendinf^  to 
contumely,  they  are  no  worship,  because  no 
signs  of  honour ;  and  no  si^s  of  honour,  becaofle 
a  sign  is  not  u  si^i  to  him  tliat  g;iveth  it,  but  tci 
him  to  whom  it  is  made,  that  is,  to  the  spectat<ir. 
•t.Ii"'''>^r*'"^  Agwn,  there  is  a  pttblicy  and  a  private  worship. 
Public,  is  the  worship  that  a  commonwealth  pcrform- 
eth,  as  one  persou.  Private,  is  that  which  a  private 
person  exhibiteth.  Public,  in  respect  of  the  whole 
commonwealth,  is  free ;  but  In  respect  of  parti- 
cular men,  it  is  not  so.  Private,  is  in  secret  firee ; 
but  in  the  sight  of  the  midtitude,  it  is  never  with- 
out some  restraint,  either  from  the  laws,  or  from 
the  opinion  of  men ;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  liberty. 

The  end  of  worship  amongst  men,  is  power. 
For  where  a  man  seeth  another  worshipped,  he 
supposeth  him  powerful,  and  is  the  readier  to  obey 
him ;  which  makes  his  power  greater.  But  God 
has  no  ends  :  the  worship  we  do  him,  proceeds 
from  onr  duty,  and  is  directed  according  to  our 
capacity,  by  those  rules  of  honour,  that  reaao^H 
dictateth  to  be  done  by  the  weak  to  the  more  po-^^ 
tent  men,  in  hope  of  benefit,  for  fear  of  damage,  or 
in  thankfulness  for  good  already  received  from  them. 
That  we    may    know  what  worship  of  God  is 
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his  attributes.  Where,  first,  it  is  manifeet,  we 
ooght  to  attribute  to  him  ejciMence.  For  no  man 
ean  hare  the  will  to  honour  that,  which  he  tiiiuks 
not  to  have  any  being. 

Secondly,  that  those  philosopliers,  who  said  the 
worUl,  or  the  soul  of  the  world  was  God,  spake  un- 
worthily of  him  :  and  denied  his  existence.  For  by 
God,  is  understood  tlie  cause  of  the  world  ;  and  to 
say  the  world  Ls  God,  is  to  say  there  is  no  cause  of 
itt  that  iis,  no  God. 

Thirdly,  to  say  the  world  was  not  created,  but 
eternal,  seeing^  that  which  is  eternal  has  no  cause, 
is  to  deny  there  is  a  God. 

Fourthly,  that  they  who  attributing,  as  they 
think,  ease  to  God,  take  from  him  the  care  of  man- 
kind ;  take  from  him  his  honour :  for  it  takes  away 
inen'8  love,  and  fear  of  him ;  which  is  tlie  root  of 
boDoor. 

Fifthly,  in  those  things  that  sigiiiiy  greiiaiess. 
Bad  power ;  to  say  he  is  finite^  is  not  to  honour 
liim :  for  it  is  not  a  siprn  of  the  will  to  honour  God, 
to  ftttribute  to  him  less  than  we  can ;  and  iiuite,  is 
Wk  than  we  can  ;  because  to  finite,  it  is  easy  to 

more. 
K  Therefore  to  attribute  Jigvre  to  him,  is  n(tt  ho- 
for  all  tigure  is  finite  : 
Nor  to  say  we  conceive,  and  imagine,  or  have  an 
idea  of  him,  in  onr  mind :  for  whatsoever  we  con- 
ceive is  finite : 

Nor  to  attribute  to  him  parts,  or  totality;  which 
are  the  attributes  only  of  things  finite : 

Nor  to  say  he  is  in  this,  or  that  place :  for  what- 
coever  is  in  place,  is  bounded,  and  finite  : 
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Nor  that  he  is  moved,  or  resteth:  for  both  these 
attributes  ascribe  to  him  place  : 
Aiiribuieiof       Nor  that  thorc  bc  Diorc  Gods  than  ODc ;  because   ^ 
it  implies  them  all  finite  :  for  there  cannot  be  more  I 
than  one  infinite : 

Nor  to  ascribe  to  him,  (unless  metaphoricnUy, 
meaning  not  the  pa»;ioD  but  the  efFect,}  pfissions 
that  partake  of  grief;  as  repentance^  anger ^ 
mercy  :  or  of  want ;  as  uppetUe,  ht>pe^  desire  ;  or 
of  any  passive  faculty ;  for  passion,  is  power  limited 
by  somewhat  else. 

And  therefore  when  we  ascribe  to  God  a  w/7/,  it 
is  not  to  be  understood,  as  that  of  man,  for  a 
rational  nppetitr ;  but  as  the  power,  by  which  he 
effecteth  every  thiug. 

Ukewise  when  we  attribute  to  him  nigkt,  and 
other  acts  of  sense  ;  as  also  knowledge,  and  under- 
xtandhifc ;  ^vhich  in  us  is  nothing  else,  but  a  tu- 
mult of  tlie  mind,  raised  by  external  things  that 
press  the  organical  parts  of  man's  body  :  for  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  God ;  and  being  things  that  de- 
pend on  natural  causes,  cannot  be  attributed  to  him. 

He  that  will  attribute  to  God,  nothing  but  what 
is  warranted  by  natural  reason,  must  either  use 
such  negative  attributes,  as  i^nite^  eternal^  i»~ 
comprehen-fible ;  or  superlatives,  as  mottt  high^ 
rnoxt  great,  and  the  like ;  or  indefinite,  as  good, 
JiiJtt,  holy,  creator;  and  in  such  sense,  as  if  he 
meant  not  to  declare  what  he  is,  (for  that  were  to 
eircmiiseribe  him  within  the  limits  of  our  fancy,) 
but  lujw  nmch  we  admire  him,  and  how  ready  we 
would  be  to  obey  him  ;  which  is  a  sign  of  humility, 
and  of  a  will  to  honour  him  as  much  as  we  can. 
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W  there  is  but  one  uanie  to  signify  our  conception 
of  his  nature,  and  tliut  is,  I  am  :  mul  but  one  name 
of  his  relation  to  us,  and  that  is,  God;  iii  which  is 
rontainwl  Father,  King,  aud  Lord. 

Couceniing  the  actiiuis  of  divine  worship,  it  is  a  Action,  ibat 
most  greiieral  preoe])t  of  reason,  that  they  be  signs  dl^inAMour. 
of  the  intention  to  honour  God  ;  such  as  are,  first, 
prayers.    For  not  the  carvers,  when  they  made 
images,  were  thought  to  make  them  gods ;  but  the 
people  that  prayed  to  them. 

Secondly,  thankftgivhig ;  which  difFeretU  from 
prayer  in  divine  worship,  no  otherwise,  than  that 
prayers  precede,  and  thanks  succeed  the  benefit ; 
the  end,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  being  to 
acknowledge  God,  for  author  of  all  benefits,  us  well 
pa<tt,  as  future. 

Thirdly,  gifts,  that  is  to  say,  ifacrlfices  and  ob- 
ifitiotts,  if  they  Im*  of  the  best,  are  signs  of  honour : 
for  they  are  thanksgivings. 

Fourthly,  not  to  srvear  by  any  but  God,  is  natu- 
rally a  sign  of  honour :  for  it  is  a  confession  that 
Ood  only  knoweth  the  heart ;  and  tliat  no  man's 
"Wit  or  strength  can  protect  a  man  against  God's 
vengeance  on  the  perjured. 

Fifthly,  it  is  a  part  of  rational  worship,  to  speak 
considerately  of  God  ;  for  it  argues  a  fear  of  him, 
Uid  fejir  is  a  confession  of  his  power.  Hence  fol- 
toweth,  that  the  name  of  God  is  iwt  to  be  used 
rashly,  and  to  no  purpose ;  for  that  is  as  much,  a»  in 
Vlin ;  and  it  is  to  no  puqxjse,  unless  it  he  by  way  of 
Oaiii,  and  by  order  of  the  commonwealth,  to  make 
judgraems  certaui ;  or  between  commonwealths,  to 
^Toid  war.  An<i  that  disputing  of  God's  nature  is 
coatrary  to  his  honour  :  for  it  is  supposed,  that  in 
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PART  II.  this  natural  kingdom  of  God,  there  is  no  other  way 
^\'  .  -  to  know  anything,  but  by  natural  reason,  that  is, 
Agtimt  till  from  the  principles  of  natural  science  ;  which  are 
diTiiw  lumonr.  »o  fof  froHi  teaching  us  any  thing  of  God's  nature, 
as  they  cannot  teach  us  our  own  nature,  nor  the 
nature  of  the  smallest  creature  living.  And  there- 
fore, when  men  out  of  the  principles  of  natural 
reason,  dispute  of  the  attributes  of  God,  they  but 
dislionour  him :  for  in  the  attributes  which  we  gi 
to  God,  we  are  not  to  consider  tlie  signifi cation 
philosophical  truth  -,  but  the  signification  of  pious  in- 
tention, to  do  him  the  greatest  honour  we  are  able, 
t'rom  the  want  of  whicli  consideration,  have  pro- 
ceeded the  volumes  of  disputation  about  the  nature 
of  God,  that  tend  not  to  his  honour,  but  to  the 
honour  of  our  own  wits  and  learning:  and  are 
nothing  else  but  inconsiderate  and  vain  abuses  of 
his  sacred  name. 

Sixthly,  in  prayers,  f hanks f^ieineg,  qffering9t 
and  sarrijice«t  it  is  a  tlictate  of  natuiiU  rciLson,  that 
they  be  every  one  in  his  kind  the  best,  and  most 
significant  of  honour.  As  for  example,  that  prayers 
and  thanksgiving,  be  made  in  words  nud  phrases, 
not  sudden,  nor  light,  nor  plebeian  ;  but  beautiful, 
and  well  composed.  For  else  we  do  not  God  as  much 
honour  as  we  eon.  And  therefore  tJie  heathens 
did  absurdly,  to  worship  images  for  gods :  but  their 
doing  it  in  verse,  and  with  music,  both  of  voice 
and  instruments,  was  reasonable.  Also  that  the 
beasts  they  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  the  gifts  they 
offered,  and  their  actions  in  wor8hip]>ing,  were  full 
of  subniiesion,  and  commemorative  of  benefits  re- 
ceived, was  according  to  reason,  as  proceeding  ftvm 
an  intcnti<iu  to  honour  him. 


Seventhly,  reason  directeth  not  only  to  worship   part  n. 
Cod  in  secret ;  but  also,  and  especially,  in  public,    ._  '''|- 
aiid  ID  the  sight  of  men.     For  without  that,  that 
which  in  honour  is  most  acceptable,  the  procuring 
others  to  honour  him,  is  lost. 

Lastly,  obedience  to  his  laws,  that  is,  in  this  case 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  is  the  greatest  worship  of  all. 
For  as  obedience  is  more  acceptable  to  God  than 
sacrifice ;  so  also  to  set  light  by  his  commandments, 
is  the  greatest  of  all  contumelies.  And  these  are 
the  laws  of  that  divine  worship,  which  natural  rea- 
son dictateth  ti^  private  men. 

But  seeing  a  commonwealth  is  but  one  person,  it  Puuiu  «frr«hip 
ought  also  to  exhibit  to  God  but  one  worship  ;  which  ^n?fomi9.  '* 
then  it  doth,  when  it  commaudeth  it  to  be  exhi- 
bited by  private  men,  publicly.  And  this  is  pub- 
lic worship ;  the  property  whereof,  is  to  be  uniform : 
for  those  actions  that  are  done  differently,  by  dif- 
ferent men,  cannot  be  said  to  he  a  public  worship. 
And  therefore,  where  many  sorts  of  worship  be 
allowed,  proceeding  from  the  different  religions  of 
private  men,  it  eannot  be  said  there  is  any  public 
worship,  nor  that  the  oommonwealth  is  of  any  re- 
ligion at  all. 

And  because  words,  and  consequently  the  attri-  AiiottpituiM 
hutes  of  God,  have  their  signification  by  agreement  u^clvi"!"'  ' 
and  constitution  of  men,  those  attributes  are  to  be 
held  significative  of  honour,  that  men  intend  shall 
so  be ;  and  whatsoever  may  be  done  by  the  wills 
of  particidarmen,  where  there  is  no  law  but  rejuwin, 
may  be  done  by  the  will  of  the  commonwealth,  by 
laws  civil.  .And  because  a  commonwealth  hath  no 
will,  nor  makes  no  laws,  hut  those  that  are  made 
by  the  will  of  him,  or  them  that  have  the  sovereign 
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power;  it  foUoweth  that  those  attributes  which 
the  sovereip:ii  ordaiiieth,  in  the  worship  of  God.  for 
sijtns  of  houour,  ou^ht  to  be  taken  and  used  for 
eunh,  by  private  mcu  in  their  public  worship. 
KoiaiiacUoni.  Biit  hcctLUse  iiot  all  actioiis  are  si^s  by  consti- 
tution, but  some  are  naturally  sifjns  of  honour, 
others  of  contumely  :  these  latter,  which  are  those 
that  men  arc  ashamed  to  do  in  the  si^ht  of  them 
they  reverence,  canuot  he  wade  by  human  power 
B  part  of  Divine  worsliip  :  nor  the  former,  such  as 
are  decent,  modest,  humble  behaviour,  ever  lie  se- 
parated from  it.  But  whereas  there  be  an  infinite 
number  of  actions  and  gestures  of  an  indifferent 
nature ;  such  of  them  as  tlie  eommonweaUh  nh.iU 
ordain  to  be  publicly  and  universally  in  use,  as 
signs  of  honour,  and  jmrt  of  God's  worship,  are  to 
be  taken  and  iised  for  such  by  the  subject*.  And 
that  which  is  said  in  the  Scripture.  It  *>  better  to 
obey  (iod  than  man,  hath  pln{!e  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  pact,  and  not  by  nature. 

Having  thus  briefly  spoken  of  the  natural  king- 
dom of  God,  and  liis  natural  laws,  I  will  add  only 
to  this  chapter  a  short  declaration  of  his  natural 
punishments.  There  is  no  action  of  man  in  this 
life,  that  is  not  the  begininng  of  80  long  a  chain  of 
consequences,  as  no  hunmn  providence  is  higli 
enough,  to  give  a  man  ii  prospect  to  the  end.  And 
in  this  chain,  there  are  linked  together  both  pleas- 
ing and  unpleasing  events ;  in  such  manner,  as  he 
that  will  doanytliinfr  for  bis  pleasure,  must  engage 
himself  to  suffer  all  the  pains  annexed  to  it;  and  these 
pains,  are  the  natural  punishments  of  those  actions, 
which  are  the  beginning  of  more  harm  than  good. 
And  hereby  it  comes  to  pass,  that  intemperance  is 
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nattirnlly  panishert  wit}i  diseases ;  rashness,  with  part  n* 
mischances ;  injustice,  with  the  \-ioleiice  of  enemies :  _  ^l  . 
pride,  with  ruin  ;  cowardice,  with  oppression:  ne- 
^It^nt  goveniincnt  of  princes,  with  rebellion  ;  and 
rehelUon,  with  slaughter.  For  seeing  punishments 
are  consequent  to  the  breach  of  )«ws  ;  natural 
punishuieiiti)  must  be  naturally  consequent  to  the 
breach  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  therefore  follow 
them  a^  their  natural,  not  arbitrary  effects. 

And  thus  far  eoneernins;  the  constitution,  natun;,  ttw o  inclusion 
aud  ri^ht  of  sovereipis,  and  concerning  the  duty  p^,^'"'  ""^''" 
of  subjecLf,  derived  firom  the  principles  of  natuml 
reason.  And  now,  considering  how  different  this 
doctrine  is,  from  the  practice  of  the  jrreatest  part  of 
the  world,  especiidly  ttf  these  western  parts,  that 
have  received  their  moral  learning  from  Rome  and 
Athens  ;  and  how  mtich  depth  of  moral  philosopliy 
is  required,  in  them  that  have  the  admitiistration  of 
the  sovereign  power ;  I  am  at  the  point  of  believ- 
ing this  my  labour,  as  useless,  as  the  common- 
wealth of  Plato.  For  he  also  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  imposjiible  for  the  disorders  of  state,  and  change 
of  governments  by  civil  war,  ever  to  be  taken  away, 
till  sovereigns  be  philosophers.  But  when  I  con- 
sider again,  that  the  science  of  natural  justice,  is 
the  only  science  necossar\'  for  sovereigns  and  their 
principal  ministers;  and  that  they  need  not  be 
charged  with  the  sciences  mathematical,  as  by 
Plato  they  are,  farther  than  hy  good  laws  to  en- 
pourngc  men  to  the  study  of  them ;  and  that 
neither  Plato,  nor  any  other  philosopher  hitherto, 
Imth  put  into  order,  and  sufficiently  or  probably 
provwl  all  the  theorems  of  moral  doctrine,  that 
men  may  learn  thereby,  both  how  to  govern,  and 
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how  to  obey ;  I  rocorer  some  hope,  that  oob 
or  other,  this  writing  of  mine  may  &11  int 
hands  of  a  sovereign,  who  will  consider  it  hi 
(for  it  is  short,  and  I  think  clear,)  without  thi 
of  any  interested,  or  envious  interpreter ;  ai 
the  exercise  of  entire  sovereignty,  in  protectiE 
public  teaching  of  it,  convert  tlds  truth  of  qM 
tion,  into  the  utility  of  practice. 


OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  POLITICS. 

I    HAVE  derived  the   rights  of  sovereign  power,  i'.-.rt  hi, 

and  the  duty  of  subjects,  hitherto  from  the  priiici-        ^f' . ,- 

pies  of  nature  only ;  such  ns  experience  lias  fouud  Tiir  -oiii  of 

true,  or  consent  concerning  the  use  of  words  has  bj  pmpjmi.ii 

made  so :  that  is  to  say,  from  the  nature  of  men,  ^JpiHrchih. 

Ifnfiwn  to  us  by  experience,  and  from  detinitious '■"  H'l"* 

of  such  words  as  are  essential  to  alt  political  rea- 

lioniiig,  universally  agreed  on.     But  in  that  I  am 

lext  to  handle,  which  is  the  nature  and  rights  of  a 

(Christian  Commonwkalth,  whereof  there  de- 

pendeth  much  upon  supernatural  revelations  of  the 

**iU  of  God;  the  ground  of  my  discourse  must  be, 

lot  only  the  natural  word  of  God,  but  also  the 

prophetical. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  renounce  our  senses.  Yet  u  not  m- 
wd  experience  ;  nor,  that  which  is  the  undoubted  be  r«DvunG«d. 
*ord  of  God,  our  natural  reason.     For  they  are 
*He  talents  which  he  hatli  put  into  our  hands  to 
tie^otiate,  tUl  the  coming  again   of  our  blessed 
Sanoiir  ;  and  therefore  not  to  be  folded  up  in  the 


employed  in  th 
chase  of  justice,  pea<*e,  and  tnie  religion.  For 
though  there  be  many  things  in  God's  word  above 
reason  ;  that  it  is  to  say,  which  caunot  by  natural 
reasou  be  either  demonstrated,  or  confuted  ;  yel 
there  is  uothuig  euntnirj'  to  it ;  but  when  it  seem- 
eth  so,  tlie  fault  is  either  in  our  nnskiliiil  interp 
tation,  or  erroneous  ratiocination. 

Therefore,  when  auytliing  therein  written  is  t 
bard  for  our  examination,  we  are  bidden  to  capti 
vatc  our  understanding  to  the  words ;  and  not 
labour  in  sifting  out  a  philosophical  truth  by  logic, 
of    Kueh   mysteries    as    are   not   comprehensible, 
nor  fall  under  any  nile  of  natural  science.     For  it 
is  with  the  mysteries  of  our  relip^on,  as  with  whole- 
some pills  for  the  sick ;  whicii  .swallowed  whole, 
have  the  virtue  to  cure ;  but  chewed,  are  for  tfa< 
most  part  cast  up  again  without  effect. 
Whit  It  !i  to       But  by  the  captivity  of  our  understundine,  is  nt 

C4pliV«tB    the  ■'         ,         .       .  \.       ,  .  ,1  If, 

iMi<Jen.i«Kiiiig,  meant  a  sul)mission  of  the  nitellectual  facult)'  tc 
the  opinion  of  any  other  man  ;  but  of  the  will  to 
obedience,  where  obedience  is  due.  Fur  sense, 
memory,  understanding,  reason,  and  opinion  are 
not  in  our  power  to  change ;  but  always,  and  n 
cessarily  such,  as  the  things'we  see,  hear,  and  con-^ 
sider  suggest  unto  us  ;  and  therefore  are  not  effi 
of  our  will,  but  our  w  ill  of  them.  We  then 
vate  our  understanding  and  reason,  when  we  for- 
bear eontradi(;tion  ;  wlieu  we  so  speak,  as  by  law- 
fid  authority  we  are  commanded ;  and  when  we 
live  accordingly ;  which,  in  sum,  is  trust  aud 
feith  reposed  in  him  that  speaketli,  thougli  thai 
mind  be  incapable  of  any  notion  at  ail  from  the 
.ivords  spoken. 
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When  God  speakcth  to  man,  it  must  be  either  part  m. 
tmmediatcly ;  or  by  mediatinu  of  another  man,  to    .._"■,  ^ 
whom  he  had  fonnerly  spoken  by  himself  imme-     H-wOod 
diatfly.     How  God  speakcth  to  n  man  immediately,     ti'm™. 
may  be  uaderBtood  by  those  well  enouph,  to  whom 
he  hath  so  spoken ;  but  how  the  same  should  be 
auderstood  by  aiiotlier,  is  liard,  if  nut  impossible 
to  kuow.     For  if  a  man  pretend  to  nie,  that  God 
hath  spoken   to  hira    supernaturally  and  imme- 
diately, and  I  make  doulit  of  it,  I  cannot  easily 
perceive  what  argument  he  can  produce,  to  oblige 
me  to  believe  it.     It  is  true,  that  if  he  be  my  sove- 
ragn,  be  may  oblif^  me  to  obedience,  so,  as  not  by 
act  or  word  to  declare  I  believe  him  not ;  but  uot 
IQ  think  any  otherwise  than  my  retison  persnatle-s 
Wb.  .  Bnt  if  one  that  hath  not  such  authority  over 
me,  should  pretend  the  same,  there  is  nothing  that 
eiarteth  eitlier  belief,  or  obedience. 

For  to  say  that  Gud  hutli  spoken  to  liim  in  the 
Holy  Scripture,  is  not  to  say  God  hath  spoken  to 
liim  immediately,  but  by  mediation  of  the  prophets, 
or  of  the  apostles,  or  of  the  church,  in  such  man- 
ner aa  he  spi-aks  to  all  other  Christian  men.  To 
toy  he  hath  spoken  to  him  in  a  dream,  is  no  more 
than  to  say  he  dreamed  that  God  spake  to  him; 
which  is  not  of  fons*  to  win  I)eliff  from  any  man, 
that  knows  dreams  arc  for  the  n^ost  part  natural, 
and  may  proceed  from  former  thoughts ;  and  such 
dreams  as  that^  from  self-conceit,  and  foolish  arro- 
ganre.  and  false  opinion  of  a  man's  own  ^^odlincss, 
or  other  \-irtuc,  by  which  he  thinks  he  hath 
merited  the  favour  of  extraordinary  revelation.  To 
f^By  he  hath  seen  a  vision,  or  heard  a  voice,  is  to 
ia>,  that  be  hath  dreamed  between  sleeping  and 
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waking:  for  in  such  manner  a  man  doth  dud; 
times  naturally  take  his  dream  for  a  visiour  asnot 
having  well  obsen-ed  his  own  aluinberiog.  To  say 
he  Kpeaks  by  8uperuatural  iuspi ration,  is  to  say  he 
finds  an  ardent  desire  to  speak,  or  some  struU^ 
opinion  of  himself,  for  which  he  can  allege  no 
natural  and  suflicient  reason.  So  that  thoi^hQod 
Almighty  can  speak  to  a  man  by  dreams,  viaioQa, 
voice,  and  inspiration ;  yet  he  oblig:cs  no  man  to 
believe  he  hath  so  done  to  him  that  pretends  it; 
who,  being  a  man,  may  err,  and,  which  is  more, 
may  lie. 
Syvbitrouks  How  then  can  he,  to  whom  God  hath  neverie- 
kn»wn.  vealed  his  will  immediately,  saving  by  the  -wzj  of 

natural  reason,  know  when  he  is  to  obey,  ornoCts 
obey  his  word,  delivered  by  him  that  says  heist 
prophet  r     Of  four  hun<lred  prophets,  of  whom  tltf 
kin^  of  Israel  asked  counsel,  concerning  the  vm  be 
made  against  Ilamoth  GUead,  (I  Kinf^^,  xxii.)  onlf 
Micaiab  was  a  true  one.     The  prophet  that  was  sot 
to  prophecy  against  the  altar  set  up  by  Jerobo^H 
( 1  Kings,  xiii.)  though  a  true  prophet,  and  tbatlH 
two  miracles  done  in  his  presence,  ajipears  to  bSI 
prophet  sent  from  God,  was  yet  deceived  by  ano- 
ther old  prophet,  that  persuaded  him  as  from  the 
mouth  of  God,  to  cat  and  drink  with  liiu.     If  one 
prophet  deceive  another,  what  certainty  is  thereof 
knowing  the  will  of  God,  by  other  way  than  thatof 
reason  ?    To  which  1  answer  out  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, that  there  be  two  marks,  by  which  together, 
not  asunder,  a  true  prophet  is  to  be  known.    Onfl 
is  the  doing  of  miracles ;  the  other  is  the  not  teach- 
ing any  other  religion  than  that  which  is  alread] 
established.  Asunder,  I  say,  neither  of  these  is  snfi- 
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fiient.  }fa  prophet  rixe  amoitffst  yon,  or  n  dreamer 
t^  dreams,  and  i^htiU  pretend  the  doing  of  a  mira- 
ele,  and  the  miracle  come  to  pans;  if  he  say.  Let 
us  follow  strange  Gads,  which  thou  hast  not  htown, 
thou  shall  not  hearken  to  h'nn,  Sfc.  But  that  pro- 
phet and  dreamer  of  dreamx  shall  he  put  to  death, 
because  fw  hath  spoken  to  you  to  revolt  from 
the  Lord  your  God.  {Deut.  xiii.  1-5.)  In  which 
words  two  tbinB:s  are  to  be  observed ;  first,  that 
Cod  will  not  liave.  miracles  alone  serve  for  arf;^- 
meiits,  to  approve  the  prophet's  calling ;  but,  as  it 
is  in  the  third  verse,  for  an  experiment  of  the  con- 
stancy of  our  adhereiice  to  himself.  For  the  works 
of  the  Eg^'ptiat)  sorcerers,  though  not  so  great  as 
those  of  Moses,  yet  were  great  miracles.  Secondly, 
that  how  jueat  soever  the  miracle  be,  yet  if  it  tend 
to  stir  up  revolt  against  the  kin^,  or  him  that 
govemeth  by  the  kind's  authority,  he  that  cloth 
sach  miracle,  is  not  to  be  considered  otherwise 
than  as  sent  to  make  trial  of  their  allegiance.  For 
tiie«e  words,  revolt  from  the  Lord  your  God,  are 
in  this  place  equivalent  to  revolt  from  your  king. 
For  they  had  made  God  their  king  by  pact  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sinai ;  who  ruled  them  by  Moses 
(mly  ;  for  he  only  spake  with  God,  and  from  time 
to  time  declared  God's  commandments  to  the  peo- 
ple. In  like  matuier,  after  our  Saviour  Christ  had 
made  his  disciple^t  airknowledge  him  for  the  Mes- 
sah,  (that  is  to  say,  for  God's  anointed,  whom  the 
uation  of  the  Jews  daily  expected  for  their  king, 
but  refused  when  he  came,)  he  omitted  not  to  ad- 
Tertisc  them  of  the  danger  of  miracles.  There 
ikail  arise,  saith  he,  false  Christs,  and  false  pro~ 
fketii  and  shall  do  great  wonders  and  miracleSf 


B)'  what  DDitlt 
jirnphet*  ara  ] 
luiuwik 
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PART  III.  even  to  the  ftedifrhi^,  \f  it  were  possible,  ofih 
"f-  .  very  elect.  {Matt.  xxiv.  24.)  By  which  it  appears, 
that  false  prophets  may  havf  the  power  of  mira- 
cles ;  yet  are  we  not  tn  Uiki'  their  (iortriiie  for  God's 
word.  St.  Paul  says  farther  to  the  GalatimiH,  {GaL 
i.  8.)  that  ij'  himself,  or  an  augel  J'rom  heotm 
preach  another  gospel  to  them,  than  he  had 
preachetl,  let  him  be  accunted.  Tliat  pospel  was, 
that  Christ  was  King ;  so  that  all  preaching  a^inst 
the  power  of  the  king  received,  in  conscquenee  to 
these  words,  is  by  St.  Paul  accursed.  For  his  S)i«cli 
is  addressed  to  those,  who  by  his  preaching  hul 
already  received  Jesus  for  the  Christ,  that  is  to  say, 
for  King  of  the  Jews. 
'Th»ni«rksor«  jVnd  a.s miracles,  without nreachuie that  docl 
old  law.  mirzi.  wuich  God  Jiath  established;  so  pren<*hing  the  I 
Wm  ™rf.rom>  doctrine,  without  the  doiug  of  miracles,  is  an  in- 
*"'""^'''"*- sufficient  argument  of  immediate  re\'elation.  Pfl 
if  a  man  that  teiurhetli  not  false  doctrine,  sbt 
pretend  to  be  a  prophet  without  .showing 
miracle,  he  is  never  the  more  to  be  regarded  fori 
pretence,  as  Is  evident  by  Dent,  sviii.  v.2l, 
Ifthuu  say  hi  thi/  heart,  How  Jihalt  ire  know  Ml 
the  word  (of  the  prophet)  is  not  that  which  ti 
Lord  hath  spoken  ?  when  the  prophet  shall  hact 
spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  which  sbuH 
not  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  word  which  the  Lor 
hath  not  spoken,  hut  the  prophet  has  spoken 
out  of  the  pride  of  his  own  hearty  fear  him  nt 
But  a  man  may  here  again  ask,  when  the  propfc 
hath  foretold  a  thing,  how  siiall  we  know  wheth* 
it  will  come  to  pass  or  not  ?  For  he  may  foretell 
it  as  a  thing  to  arrive  after  a  certain  long  time, 
longer  than  the  time  of  man's  life ;  or  indefinitely. 
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t  will  come  to  pass  one  time  or  other :  in  part  hi. 

case  this  mark  of  a  prophet  is  nnuseful ;  and  __fj_ 
xre  the  miracles  that  oblige  us  to  believe  a 
St,  ooght  to  be  confirmed  by  an  immediate. 
It  long  deferred  event.  So  that  it  is  manifest, 
tie  teaching  of  the  relig;ion  which  God  hath 
shed,  and  the  showing  of  a  present  miracle, 

tc^ther,  were  the  only  marks  whereby  the 
ore  would  have  a  tme  prophet,  that  is  to 
nmediate  revelation,  to  be  acknowledged  ; 
r  of  them  being  singly  sufficient  to  oblige 
her  mau  to  regard  what  he  saith. 
iig  therefore  miracles  now  cease,  we  have  Minciei  ceu- 
Q  left,  whereby  to  acknowledge  the  pretended  cenU.'wS  ih" 
ions  or  inspirations  of  any  private    man ;  S^"," '"J^e 
ligation  to  give  ear  to  any  doctrine,  farther 
it  is  conformable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

since  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  supply  the 
and  sufficiently  recompense  the  want  of  all 
prophecy ;  and  from  which,  by  wise  and 
1  interpretation,  and  careful  ratiocination, 
es  and  precepts  necessary  to  the  knowledge 

duty  both  to  God  and  man,  without  enthu- 
or  supernatural  inspiration,  may  easily  be 
sd.  And  this  Scripture  is  it,  out  of  which  I 
take  the  principles  of  my  discourse,  concem- 
e  rights  of  those  that  are  the  supreme  go- 
s  on  earth  of  Christian  commonwealths  :  and 
!  duty  of  Christian  subjects  towards  their 
igns.  And  to  that  end,  I  shall  speak  in  the 
bapter,  of  the  books,  writers,  scope  and  au- 
•  of  the  Bible. 


OP  THE  NUMBER,  ANTIQUITY,  SCOPE,  AUTHOBITXj 
AND    INTERPRETERS    OF    THE   BOOKS  OP 
HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

PART  in.  By  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture,  are  understood 
those,  which  oupht  to  be  the  canon,  that  is  to  say. 


33. 


Of  jJie  houUot  tjjg  rules  of  Christiau  life.  j 

And  because  all  rules  of  life,  which  men  are  iaM 
conscience  bound  to  observe,  are  laws ;  the  question 
of  the  Scripture,  is  the  question  of  what  is  law  i 
throughout  all  Christendom,  l>oth  uatiural  and  civil. 
For  though  it  be  not  determined  in  Scripture,  what 
laws  every  Christian  kin^  shall  constitute  in  bis  own 
dominions  ;  yet  it  is  determiueil  what  laws  he  shall 
not  constitute.  Seeing  therefore  I  have  already 
proved,  that  sovereifpis  in  their  own  dominions  are 
the  sole  legislators ;  those  books  only  are  canonical, 
that  is,  law,  in  every  nation,  which  are  established 
for  such  by  the  sovereign  authority*.  It  is  true, 
that  God  is  the  sovereign  of  all  soverei^s ;  and 
therefore,  when  he  speaks  to  any  subject,  he  ou^t 
to  b»*  obeyed,  whatsoever  any  earthly  potentate 
command  to  the  contrary.  But  the  question  is 
not  of  obedience  to  God,  but  of  when  and  what  God 
hath  said  ;  which  to  subjects  that  have  no  super- 
natural revelation,  cannot  be  known,  but  by  that 
natural  reason,  which  ^deth  thera,  for  the  ob-  ' 
taining  of  peace  and  justice,  to  obey  the  authority 
of  tlieir  several  commonwealths,  that  is  to  say,  of 
their  lawful  sovereigns.  According  to  this  obliga- 
tion, I  can  acknowledge  no  other  books  of  the  C  ' 
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Tp-stamciit,  to  be  Holy  Scripture,  but  those  which   part  DI. 
have  been  commaudcd   to  be  acknowledged  for    .^  *^-  ^. 
such,  by  the  authority  of  the  fJhurch  of  England,  or  the  book,  of 
What  books  tliese  are,  is  sufficiently  known,  with-    " '     ^ """ 
out  a  cat'ilopie  of  them  here ;  and  they  are  the 
same  that  are  acknowledp:ed  by  St.  Jerome,  who 
boldeth  the  rest,  namely,  the  Wisdom  ofSolutnon^ 
EccleniaatieuSy  Judith^  Tobiax^  the  first  and  the 
second  of  iV/(/fr(76fe«,  (though  he  had  seen  the  6rst 
in  Hebrew,)  and  tiie  third  and  fourth  of  Exdrtut^  for 
AfMcrypha.   Of  the  canonical,  Josephus,  a  learned 
Jew,  that  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Domi- 
tian,  reekoueth  twenty-two,  making;  tlie  number 
i^ee  with  the  Hebrew  alphabet.    St.  Jerome  does 
the  same,   though  they  reckon  them  in  different 
manner.      For  Josephus  numbers  fine   Books  of 
MoxeJt,  thirteen  of  Prophets  that  writ  the  history 
of  their  own  times,  (which  how  it  agrees  with  the 
prophets'  writing  contained  in  the  Bible  we  shall 
see  hereafter,)  and  four  of  hymns  and  moral  pre- 
i^bpts.      But   St.  Jerome   rcckoiLs  Jive    books  of 
MoseSj  ei^ht  of  Prophets ,  and  nine  of  other  Holy 
Writ,  which  he  calls  of  uyioy^a^a.     The  Septu- 
igint,  who  were  seventy  learned  men  of  the  Jews, 
rent  for  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  to  translate  the 
Jewish  law  out  of  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek,  have 
left  us  no  other  for  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  but  the   same  that  are   received  in   the 
Church  of  England. 

As  for  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  they 

»re  equally  acknowledged  for  canon  by  all  Christian 

dtnreheii,  and  by  all  sect*  of  C'bristians,  that  admit 

any  books  at  all  for  canonical. 
Who  were  tlie  original  writers  of  the  several 

Books  of  Holy  Scripture,  has  not  been  made  et!r< 
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11.  (leiii  oy  any  sufficient  testimony  of  other  Tiisfrtn 
which  is  the  only  proof  of  matter  of  tatrt :  nor  can 


The  Pcnta- 


Tiicirniiiiijmty  be,  by  any  arguments  of  natural  reason:  for  reason 
serves  only  to  convince  the  truth,  not  of  fact,  but, 
of  consequence.  The  Hicht  therefore  tliat  must 
guide  us  ill  this  question,  must  be  that  which  is 
held  out  unto  us  from  the  books  themselves :  and 
this  Ught,  though  it  show  us  not  the  writer  of 
every  bocik,  yet  it  is  not  unuseful  to  give  us  know- 
le<Ige  of  the  time,  wherein  they  were  written. 

And  first,  for  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  not  argument 
enougli  that  they  were  written  by  Moees,  because 
they  are  called  the  five  Books  of  .l/twr*  ;  no  more 
than  these  titles,  the  Book  of  Joshua^  the  Book  of 
Jud-geSy  the  Book  of  H»lh,  and  the  Bonks  of  the 
Kings,  are  arguments  sufficient  to  prove,  that  they 
were  written  by  JoxhitH,  by  the  Judges,  by  Ruth, 
and  by  the  Kings.  I-'or  in  titles  of  books,  the  sub- 
ject is  marked,  as  often  as  the  writer.  The  history 
of  Livy,  denotes  the  writer ;  but  the  history  of 
Scanderbcrp,  is  denominated  ft'om  the  subject.  Wc 
read  in  the  last  chapter  of  Detderououiy,  verse  Gth, 

ui]>'ii  not  writ- concerning  the  sepulchre  of  Mosea,  that  no  man 
knoweih  qf  his  sfpnlchre  to  thix  day,  that  is,  to 
to  the  day  wherein  those  words  were  written.     It 
is  tlicrefore  manifest,  that  thnse  words  were  written    | 
after  his  interment.    For  it  were  a  straug^e  inter — -^ 
pretation,  to  say  Moses  spake  of  his  own  sepulchre 
though  by  prophecy,  that  it  was  not  found  to  tha 
day,  wherein  he  was  yet  living.     But  it  may  per 
haps  be  alleged,  that  the  Ust  chapter  only,  not  th 
whole  Pentatent'h,  was  written  by  some  other  •" 
but  the  rest  not.    T^t  us  therefore  " 
which  we  find  in  the  book  of 
jAadAhra/utm  passed  thf 


of  Sic  hem,  unto  the  plain  of  Mnreh,  and  the 
Caiiaaiiitc  teas  then  in  the  land  \  which  must  nrt'ds 
be  the  words  of  one  that  wrote  when  the  Caniianite  ri»e  Pwitt- 
VQS  out  ia  the  laad  ;  and  consequently,  not  of  llirbj*^!^ 
Moses,  who  diiid  befi»rK  he  name,  into  it.  Like- 
wise Numberxy  xxi.  14,  tlie  writer  riteth  aiiothi^r 
more  ancient  book,  entitled.  The  Book  of  the  IVarx 
of  the  Lord,  wherein  were  registered  tlie  aets  of 
Mose£,  at  the  Red  S('4l,  and  at  t\w  bnM)k  of  AriK)n. 
Il  is  therefore  sufticieiitly  evident,  that  the  five 
Book»  of  Moses  were  written  after  his  time,  though 
bow  long  fifter  it  he  nut  so  manifest. 

Bui  though  Moses  did  not  compile  those  books 
entirely,  and  in  the  form  we  have  tliem ;  yet  he 
;  vrote  nil  that  wliieh  he  is  tliere  said  to  have  writ- 
leo :  as  for  oxample,  the  Volume  of  the  Law,  which 
is  contained,  as  it  seeiiietU,  in  the  xith.  of  Deufero- 
fuimy,  and  Uie  following  ehapters  to  the  xxviith. 
wluch  was  also  commanded  to  be  written  on  8tonc8, 
ID  then'  entry  into  the  land  of  Canaan .  And  this  ako 
(MdMoses  himself  write,('/^/'ff/.xxxi.  0,  10)  mid  dcli- 
^■ered  to  tJiepriestj*  and  eiders  of  Israel,  to  be  read 
nery  seventh  year  to  all  Israel,  at  their  assembling 
III  the  Fejtst  of  Tabernacles.  And  this  is  tliat  law 
whii'h  God  eomrtiatulcd,  that  their  kings,  when  they 
sliould  have  established  that  form  of  government, 
fiinuld  take  a  copy  of  from  the  priests  and  Levites : 
Md  which  Moses  eoniuianded  the  priests  and  I^e- 
vites  to  lay  In  the  side  of  tiie  ark,  {Deut.  xxxi.  2(i)» 
And  die  same  wluch  having  bt^u  lost,  was  king  time 
after  found  again  by  Hilkiah,  and  sent  tu  king 
Jo»Jas  {3  A7«^jf  xxii.  8)  who  causing  it  to  be  read 
fo  the  people,  (2  Kingx  xxiii.  I,  2,  3)  renewed  the 
-4auuit  between  tiud  and  them. 
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Tho  book  fit 
Joihua  nrirttii 
aflct  bia  tiuK'- 


The  booki  "f 
J  nils**  *n(l 
Hutti  wriitcii 
loii^nft-cr  llic 


TheltkD 

Skmuel. 


That  the  hook  of  Joxfmn  wns  also  written  kffl^ 
after  the  time  of  Jo&lum,  may  be  feathered  oat  of 
many  places  of  the  book  itself.  Joshua  had  set  up 
twelve  stones  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  for  a  morn- 
ment  of  tlieir  pfissagje ;  of  whirli  the  writrr  saitb 
thus,  T/ici/  are  there  unto  this  day  [Josh.  iv.  9); 
for  unto  this  tlay^  is  a  phrase  that  signifieth  a  liior 
past,  l}eyond  the  memory  of  man.  In  Uke  mantier, 
upon  the  saying  of  the  Lord,  that  he  had  rolled  off 
from  the  people  the  reproach  of  Epr>')it,  the  wriliT 
saith,  The  place  is  called  Gilgal  unto  this  rffljl 
(Josh.  V.  9) ;  which  to  have  said  in  the  time  of 
Joshua  liad  been  improper.  So  also  the  name  of 
the  valley  of  Achor,  from  the  trouhle  that  Achan 
raised  in  tlie  camp,  the  writer  saith,  remainefh  tmtf 
this  day  {Josh.  vii.  26) ;  which  must  needs  he 
therefore  loxitr  after  the  time  of  Joshua.  Arp;umeiit! 
of  this  kind  there  be  many  other  ;  as  Josh.  viii.  29. 
xiii.  13,  xiv.  U,  xv.  63. 

Tlie  same  is  manifest  by  Uke  arpruraents  of  the 
book  of  Judges,  chap.  i.  21, 26,  vi.  24,  x.  4,  xv.  19. 
xvii.  6,  and  Huth'i.  I  ;but  especially  •/«rf^.x\-iii.  30, 
where  it  is  said,  that  Jonathan  and  his  sons  Kfft 
priests  to  the  tribe  qf  Dan,  until  the  day  of  the 
captirittj  of  the  land. 

That  the  books  of  Samuel  were  also  written  aftff 
his  own  time,  there  are  the  like  ai^uments,  1  San- 
V.S.vii.  13,  15;  xxrii.G,  and  xxx.  25,  where,  nfief 
David  had  adjudged  equal  pjirt  of  the  spoils  *■* 
them  that  ji^arded  the  ammunition,  with  them  tfaftl 
fought,  the  writer  saith,  Ife  made  it  a  statute  a»A 
att  fffdiiianre  to  Israel  to  this  dtty.  Again,  when 
Onvid,  displeased,  that  the  Lonl  had  slain  Uzzah^ 
for  putting  out  his  hand  to  sustain  the  ark,  called 


the  placp  Perez-Uzzah,  the  writer  saith,  (2  Saw.   plj 
ri.  s)  it  is  called  so  fo  thh  day :  the  time  there- 
fore of  the  writing  of  that  book,  itrnst  be  long        , 
iifter  the  dme  of  the  fact ;  that  is,  loug  after  tlie 
tfane  of  Daiid. 

As  for  the  two  books  of  the  Khtgn,  and  the  two  "iheb 

f>ooks  of  the  Chrouiclex^  besides  the  places  which  ii,eci 

snention  such  mouumeuts,  as  the  writer  saith,  re- 

^mained  till  his  own  days ;  such  as  are  1  K'mgx  ix. 

13,  ix.  21,  X.  12,  xii.  19.     2  Kin^/i  ii.  22,  viii.  22, 

:3C.  27,  xiv.  7,  x-vi.6,  xvii.23,  xvii.  34,  x^ni.  41,  ami 

3  C'/troH.  iv.  41,  V.  2fi :  it  is  argiiinent  sufficient  they 

~were  written  after  the  captivity  in  Habylou,  that 

^he  history  of  them  is  continued  till  that  time.  For 

"•he  faints  regintered  are  always  more  ancient  than 

*he  register ;  and  much  more  ancient  than  such 

Iwoks  as  make  mention  of,  and  quote  the  register; 

vt?  these  books  do  in  divers  placfs,  referring  the 

reader  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  to 

the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  to  the  Books 

of  the  prophet  Samuel,  of  the  prophet  Nathan,  of 

die  proj>het  Ahijali ;  to  the  Vision  of  Jehdo,  to  the 

txKiks  of  the  proplict  Scnciah,  and  of  the  prophet 

Afldd. 

The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  written  Finn 
certainly  after  their  return  from  captivity  ;  because 
their  return,  the  re-^;dification  of  the  walls  and 
bouses  of  Jerusalem,  the  renovation  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  ordination  of  their  policy,  are  therein 
contained. 

Tlie  history  of  Queen  Esther  is  of  the  time  of  Ruh* 
the  captivity  ;  and  therefore  the  writer  must  have 
been  of  the  same  time,  or  after  it. 

The  book  of  Job  hath  no  mark  in  it  of  the  time  Jot- 
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wherein  it  was  written  ;  and  though  it  appear  saf. 
ficiently  (Ezehiel  xiv.  14,  and  James  v.  1 1 )  that  1» 
was  no  fei^icd  perst)n  ;  yet  the  book  itself  secmetii 
not  to  be  a  history,  but  a  treatise  couceniing  i 
question  in  ancient  time  much  disputed,  why  wiel- 
ed  men  have  often  proxperetl  /«  thh  worUf,  and 
good  men  have  been  {{fflicteti ;  and  this  is  the  tiiure 
probable,  because  from  the  be^nuiiig,  to  the  third 
Terse  of  the  third  chapter,  where  the  ootnplniutflf 
Job  be^iineth,  the  Hebrew  is,  as  St.  Jerome  ttsti- 
6es.  in  prose  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  sixtli  verse 
of  the  last  chapter,  in  hexameter  verses  ;  and  tkf 
rest  of  that  chapter  again  in  prose.  So  that  \\* 
dispute  is  all  in  verse  ;  and  the  prose  is  aildeiLlwi 
ns  a  preface  in  tlie  beginning,  and  an  epilojfnc  in 
the  end.  But  verse  is  no  usual  style  of  such,  i* 
either  are  themselves  in  fcreat  paiu,  as  Job;  or  of 
such  as  come  to  comfort  them,  as  his  friends;  N 
in  philosophy,  especially  moral  philosophy,  in  lUieJ 
cieut  time  frei^|uent.  ^H 

The  Psalms  were  written  the  most  part  by  Da^ii 
for  the  use  of  the  quire.     To  these  are  added  whiw 
son£;s  of  Moses,  and  other  holy  men  ;  and  stjinf  cf 
them  after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  as  ih'" 
1 3;th  and  the  1 26th,  wlierehy  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Psalter  was  compiled,  and  put  uito  the  form  it  no" 
hath,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon. 
TBwProvcTba.      The  Proverhx^  being  a  oollet^tion  of  wise  aif' 
godly  sayings,  partly  of  Solomon,  partly  of  -AguT, 
the  son  of  Jakeh,  aiul  partly  of  the  mother  of  king 
Lemuel,  cannot  probably  be  tbouglit  to  have  heeu 
colle(?te<l  by  Sohunon,  nither  than  by  Agur,  or  tk 
motlier  of  Lemuel ;  and  that,  though  the  sentence 
be  theirs,  yet  the  collection  or  cptnpiUng  them  into 
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M  one  book,  wns  thv  work  of  utorne  orher  godly  pakt  hi. 


M. 


mnn,  tbnt  HvimI  ntter  thfin  all.  ^ 

The  hooks  of  Ecclesiastes  mid  the  Canficles  have  k^tIwiwim 
Bothing  that  was  not  Solomou's,  except  it  be  the  Ti^frll"^  *"*"' 
cities,  or  msmptions.  For  The  Worth  of  the 
Vrtar/tcr,  the  sou  of  David,  Itn^  in  Jarusa/tfi»  ; 
imd,  Thf  Softff  of  Son ^s,  which  is  Solomon's,  seem 
10  have  been  made  for  distiuetiun's  »nke,  tben, 
uhen  the  Books  of  Scri[)ture  were  gatberwl  into 
fine  body  of  the  law  ;  to  the  end,  tliiit  not  the 
doctrine  only,  bill  the  authors  also  might  be 
<  extant. 

Of  the  prophets,  the  most  ancient,  are  Zephaniab,  The  propheu. 
Jmuih,  jVmos,  Hosca,  Isaiah,  and  Michali,  who 
lived  iu  the  lime  of  Amaziali  and  Azariali,  otlier- 
'  wise  Ozias,  kings  of  Judah.  But  the  book  of  Jonah 
lit  not  properly  a  re^^ister  of  his  prophecy ;  for  that 
B  contained  in  these  few  words,  Forty  fhir/x  and 
Xkiveh  shall  he  destroyed:  but  ahistory  or  narra- 
tion of  his  fi*owardness  and  disputing  God's  com- 
Uiandments ;  so  that  there  is  small  probability  he 
Aould  be  the  author,  seeing  he  is  the  subject  of  it. 
But  the  book  of  Amos  is  liis  prophecy. 

Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  >iahum,  and  Habakkuk  pro- 
^ecied  in  the  time  of  Josiah. 

Ezekicl,  Daniel,  Hiig;H:ni,  and  Zeehariah,  in  the 
capti^'ity. 

When  Joel  and  Malachi  prophecied,  is  not  evi- 
dent by  their  writings.  But  considering  the  in- 
KTipttons,  or  titles  of  their  honks,  it  is  manifest 
ferion^h,  that  the  whole  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testa- 
bent,  was  set  forth  in  tlie  form  wc  have  it,  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  in 
^yloD,  and  before  the  time  of  Ptolomajus  Phila- 
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PART  tn.  delphus,  that  caused  it  to  be  translated  into  Greek 
_^^__  by  seventy  men,  which  were  sent  him  out  of  Judea 
for  that  pxirpose.  And  if  the  books  of  Apocrypha, 
which  arc  recommended  to  us  by  the  church, 
though  not  for  canomcal,  yet  for  profitable  books 
for  our  instruction,  may  in  this  point  be  credited, 
the  Scripture  was  set  forth  in  the  form  we  have  it 
in,  by  Esdras:  as  may  appear  by  that  which  he 
himself  soith,  in  the  second  book,  ((chapter  xiv. 
verse  21,  22,  &c.)  where  speaking  to  God,  he  Kaitb 
thus,  Thf  Imc  h  burnt ;  therefore  no  man  knoiD- 
eth  the  things  which  thou  hast  (tone,  or  the  work* 
that  are  to  begin.  But  if  I  have  found  fj^aee 
before  thee,  send  down  the  holy  spirit  into  vte, 
and  I  xhtili  write  all  that  kath  heen  dune  in  the 
world,  since  the  heginniufj,  which  were  written  in 
thij  laWy  that  men  may  find  thy  path,  and  that 
they  which  will  Uce  in  the  latter  dny,  may  lite. 
And  verse  45  :  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the 
forty  days  were  fulfilled,  that  the  highest  s^iake^ 
sayings  The  first  thai  thou  hast  written,  puilisk 
openly,  that  the  icorthy  and  unworthy  may  read 
it  ;  hut  herp  the  serenty  last,  that  thou  mayeat 
deliver  them  only  to  such  as  tte  wise  among  the 
people.  And  thus  much  conceruiu^  the  time  of 
the  writing  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  lived  all  m 

less  than  an  a^  after  Christ's  ascension,  and  had 

all  of  tliem  seen  our  Saviour,  or  Iteen  his  disciples, 

except  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Luke ;  and  consequently 

whatsoever  was  written  by  them,  is  as  ancient  as 

!  time  of  the  apostles.     Hut  tlie  time  wherain 

>  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  received, 

ackuowledired  by  the  church  to  be  of  their 
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writing,  is  not  altogether  eg  ancient.     For,  us  the  paut  hi, 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  derived  to  Ut),        **• 
fn>m  no  other  time  than  that  of  Esdras,  who  by  the  The  nc* 
direction  of  God's  spirit  retrieved  them,  when  they 
were  lost :  those  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
the  copies  were  not  many,  nor  could  easily  be  all 
in  any  one  private  man's  hand,  cannot  be  derived 
from  a  hif^her  time,  than  tliat  wherein  the  gover- 
nors of  the  church  collected,  approved,  aJid  recom- 
mended them  to  us,  as  the  writings  of  those  apos- 
tles and  disciples,  under  whose  names  they  go. 
The  6rst  enumeration  of  all  the  books,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  is  in  the  canons  of  the 
jostles,  supposed  to  be  collected  by  Clement,  the 
&Tst  (after  St.  Peter)  bisliop  of  Rome.  But  because 
lliat  is  but  supposed,  and  by  many  questioned,  the 
Council  of  Laodicca  is  the  first  we  know,  that  re- 
commended the  Bible  to  the  then  Christian  chur- 
ches, for  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles : 
a&d  this  Council  was  held  in  the  364th  year  after 
Qirist.     At  which  time,  though  ambition  had  so 
fer  prevailed  on  the  great  doctors  of  the  church,  as 
no  more  to  esteem  emperors,  though  Christian,  for 
llii*  shepherds  of  the  people,  but  for  sheep ;  and 
emperors  not  Christian,  for  wolves ;  and  eudea- 
\unrvd  to  i>ass  their  doctrine,  not  for  counsel  and 
information,  as  preachers ;  but  for  laws,  as  absolute 
governors ;  and  thought  such  frauds  as  tended  to 
make  the  people  the  more  obedient  to  Christian 
doctrine,  to  be  pious  ;  yet  I  am  persuaded  they  did 
Dot  therefore  falsify  the  Scriptures,   though  the 
copies  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  were 
iu  the  hands  only  of  the  ecclesiastics ;  bectiuse  if  they 
had  had  an  intention  so  to  do,  they  would  surely 
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PART  rii.  have  made  tbem  more  favourable  to  their  power 
_f^l_  over  Christian  princes,  and  civil  sovereignty,  than 
tliey  are.  I  see  not  therefore  any  reason  to  duubt 
but  that  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  we  have 
them  now,  are  the  true  registers  of  those  thinjE^ 
wliirh  were  done  and  said  by  the  pro]»bcts  iincf 
apostles.  And  so  perhaps  are  some  of  those  booki> 
which  are  called  apocrypha,  unH  left  out  of  the 
canon,  not  for  inconformity  of  doctrine  with  the 
rest,  but  only  becanse  they  are  not  found  in  the 
Hebrew.  F(ir  after  the  L'cin<|uest  of  Asia  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  there  were  few  learned  Jews,  that 
were  not  perfect  iu  the  Greek  tongue.  For  the 
si'venty  int.('r|ireters  tliat  converted  tlxt  Bible  intd 
Greek,  were  all  of  them  Hebrews;  and  we  Imve 
extant  the  works  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  both  Jews, 
written  by  them  ehiqmfutly  in  Greek.  But  it  is 
not  the  writer,  but  the  authority  of  the  church, 

Tbeit  Mopc.  that  maketh  the  book  canonical.  And  although 
these  books  wen?  written  by  divers  men,  yet  it  Is 
manifest  the  writers  were  all  indued  with  one  and 
the  same  spirit,  in  that  they  oinspire  to  one  and 
the  same  end,  which  is  setting;  forth  of  the  riprlits 
of  the  kingd(mi  of  God,  tlie  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  I'^or  the  book  of  GeHcsh,  Heriveth  the 
fienealogy  of  God's  people,  from  the  crentinn  of  the 
world,  to  the  j<"">?<  "'t"  Epypt:  the  other  four 
books  of  Moses  contain  the  ehf-tion  of  God  for 
their  kin^,  and  the  laws  which  he  prestTibed  for 
their  government :  the  books  of  Jo-tftHfty  Judiic/i, 
Ruth,  and  Satnuef,  to  the  time  of  Saul,  Hi'scrilie 
acts  of  God"s  people,  till  the  time  they  cast  off" 
9  yoke,  and  called  for  a  kinp;,  after  the  manntT 
?ir  Hciphhour  nations.   The  rt-st  nf  the  history 
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of  the  Old  Testament  derives  the  successitiii  of  the  part  hi. 
line  of  David,  to  the  captivity,  out  of  which  line    .    ^f-    ^ 
was  to  spriiiiT  tht;  restorer  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
rveo.  our  blessed  Sa>'iour  God   the   Son,   whose 
coiniufj;  was  foretold  m  the  books  of  the  prophets, 
after  whom  the  Evant^i'lists  write  his  Ii(e,  and  ac- 
tions, and  hi.s  claim  to  the  kingdom,  whiUt  he  lived 
on  earth :  and  lastly,  the  ActM,  and  Epixtleit  of  the 
A|KwtIes,    decliir*^  the  coming  of   Cod  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  authority  he  left  witli  them  and 
ihtir  succesisor;*,  for  the  direction  of  the  Jews,  and 
fur  the  invibition  of  the  Gentiles.     In  sum,  the 
liistories  and  the  iirojihecies  of  the  Old  Tcstameitt, 
-=awl  tlie  gospels  an<i  epistles  of  the  New  Testament, 
3inve  had  one  and  the  same  sco|ie,  to  convert  men 
"^0  the  obedience  of  God ;  i.,  iu  Moses,  and  the 
^IVifsts;  II.,  in  the  man  Christ;  and  in.,  in  the 
^jVpostles  and  the  sueeresors  to  a]>ostolieal  power. 
Tor  these  three  at  several  times  did  represent  the 
]ier8on  of  God  *.  Moses,  and  his  successors  the  High 
^fViests,  and  Kings  of  .ludah,  in  the  Old  Testament : 
<1irist  Idmself,  iu  the  time  he  lived  on  earth :  and 
the  ,\]>ostles,  and  their  successors,  from  the  day  of 
Pent«*cost,   when   the   Holy  Ghost  descended  on 
them,  to  this  day. 

It  is  a  ([nestion  mueli  clis])uted  between  the  divers  Tiie  nncitimi 
•*x%s.  ot  Christian  religion, //owir/wnr/'  the  Scrip-  .^^  iho  Scrip. 
tares  derive  their  tiitthoritij  ;    which  question  is  ""**  ''"^''' 
also  propounded  sometimes  in  other  terms,  asr  how 
we  knatv  tbfui  to  he  the  word  of  Cod^  or,  whtj  we 
tte/ieve  them  to  be  w :  and  the  difficndty  of  resolv- 
ing it,  ariseth  chiefly  from  the  iinjn-operne$s  of  the 
wtirds  wherein  the  queNtiou  itself  is  i*ouched.     For 
ii  j.-i  believed  on  idl  hands,  that   the  hrst  and  ori- 
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PART 

S3. 


Thnr  autho' 
rity  *nil  iii.tvr 
prouijon. 


III.  ginal  author  oi  them  is  God  ;  and  consetfueiitly  tti* 
_^  question  di-spiited,  i«  not  that.  Again,  it  is  manitt^t, 
that  none  can  know  they  are  God's  word,  (though 
all  true  Christians  believe  it,)  but  those  to  whom 
God  hiuu^elf  hath  revealed  it  supenuiturally ;  and 
therefore  the  question  is  not  rightly  moved,  of  oar 
knowledge  of  it.  Lastly,  when  the  que&tiou  is 
projKiunded  of  our  belief' \  because  some  are  moved 
to  believe  for  one,  and  others  for  other  reasons  ; 
there  can  be  rendered  no  one  general  answer  for 
them  all.  The  question  truly  stated  is,  hy  wltui 
authority  they  are  made  Uiw.  jfl 

As  far  as  they  differ  not  from  the  \nvfs  of  na^^ 
ture,  tliere  is  no  doubt,  but  they  are  the  law  of 
God,  and  carry  their  aitthority  with  them,  le^blc 
to  all  men  that  have  the  use  of  natural  reason : 
but  this  is  no  other  authority,  than  that  of  all  other 
moral  doctrine  consonant  to  reiuson ;  the  dictates 
whereof  are  laws,  not  made,  but  eternal. 

If  they  be  made  law  by  God  himself,  they  are  of 
the  nature  of  written  law,  which  are  laws  to  them 
only  to  whom  God  hath  so  buihciently  published 
them,  Q&  uo  man  can  excuse  himself,  by  saying,  h^ 
knew  not  they  were  his. 

He  therefore  to  whom  God  hath  not  snpematu  " 
rally  revealed  that  they  are  his,  nor  that  those  that 
published  tliem,  were  ssent  by  him,  is  notobli^;ed  to 
obey  them,  by  miy  authority,  but  his,  whose  cotu- 
mands  have  already  the  force  of  laws ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  any  other  authority,  thau  that  of  the  eom- 
mouwe^ilth,  residing  in  the  sovereign,  who  only  lias 
the  legislative  power.  Again,  if  it  be  not  the  l^is- 
lative  authority  uf  tlie  eumni  on  wealth,  that  giveth 
them   the  force  of  laws,    it   must  be  some  other 


authority   derived  from  God,   either  private,  or  part  itu 
public  :  if  private,  it  obliges  only  him,  to  whom  iu    ,_  ^y    - 
partii:ular  ik}d  hath  l)eeii  pleased  Ut  reveal  it.     ForThirirwiiho- 
if  every  mau  should  be  oblige<U  to  take  for  God's  (.niMioa. 
law.  what  particular  men,  on  pretence  of  private 
iiispiratiou,  or  revelation,  should  obtrude  upon  him, 
iu  Mich  a  number  of  men,  tliat  out  of  pride  and 
^orauce,  take  their  own  dreams,  and  extravagant 
fantneii,   and  madness,  for    testimonies   of  God's 
spirit ;  or  out  of  ambition,  prt* tf  nd  to  such  divine 
testimouies,  falsely,  and  contrary  to  their  own  con- 
sciences, it  were  imiHtssible  that  aity  divine  law 
shonld  be  acknowledged.      If  public,  it  is  the  au- 
thority of  the  commontoeaUh,  or  of  the  church.  But 
the  church,  if  it  be  one  person,  is  the  same  thing 
lA-ith  n  cumminiwealth  of  Cliristinns ;  c-olled  n  com- 
woutcea/th,  because  it  consisteth  of  men  united  in 
one  persou,  their  sovereign ;  and  a  church,  because 
it  cousisteth  in  Christian  men,  united  in  one  Christ- 
ian sovereign.     But  If  the  church  be  not  oneper- 
wti,  then  it  hath  no  authority  at  all :  it  can  neither 
OQBunnnil,  nor  dn  any  actioit  at  all ;  nor  is  capable 
of  having  any  power,  or  right  to  anything:  nor 
bsany  will,  reason  nor  voice;  for  all  these  qualities 
*re  personal.    Now  if  the  whole  num1>er  of  Clirist- 
MiB  be  not  contained  iu  one  commonwealth,  they 
are  not  one  persou ;    nor  L^  there  an  imiversal 
cfaarch   tltat  hath  any  authority  over  them ;  and 
therefore  the  S<:ri]ftures  are  not  made  laws,  by  the 
aniversal  church :  or  if  it  be  one  commonwealth, 
then  all  Christian  mouorchs  and  states  are  private 
persons,  and  subject  to  be  judged,  deposed,  and 
punished  by  an  univers;d  sovereign  of  all  Christen- 
dom.    So  that  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the 
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PART  III.  Smptnrps,  is  rediincd  to  this,  whether  Chrhtinn 
.  *^-  biu'^v^  and  the  soveTei^n  axgembUe-s  in  Christian 
commontcealthf!,  be  absoltite  in  their  own  terri- 
torieit,  immeiUafchj  untier  God  ;  or  Hubjcrt  to  tme 
vicar  tff  Chrijit,  con/ititnted  of  the  univerxal 
church :  to  be  Judged,  condemned,  deposed,  and 
put  to  deaili,  us  he  ahull  think  expedient ^  or  wf- 
ccHKartfJiir  the  common  good.  N 

\\Tiich  question  cannot  be  resolved,  without  ti 
more  juirticrular  (lonsidt-ration  of  the  Kiii^lom  of 
God ;  from  whein'e  also,  we  are  to  judge  fjf  tlie  au- 
thority of  interpreting"  tlie  Scripture.  Kor,  whoso- 
ever hath  a  la^^^ul  power  over  any  writing,  to  make 
it  law,  hath  the  power  also  to  a])prove,  or  disap- 
prove the  interpretation  of  the  same. 


CHAPTEH   XXXIV. 

OPTHR   SIGNIFICATION    OP  SPIRIT,  AN6RL, 
AND  INSI'IRATION  IN  Til?  BOOK8   OP 

HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

oJy«ii<j«pirh  Sbring  the  foundation  of  all  true  natiooinatioii,  is 
'  thTscrif-'urc!"  the  coustaiit  si^iification  of  words  ;  which  in  the 
doctrine  following,  dependeth  not,  as  in  natural 
science,  on  the  will  of  the  writer,  nor,  as  iu  com- 
mon conversation,  on  vulgar  ust*,  hut  on  the  sense 
they  carry  in  the  Scripture :  it  is  necessary,  before 
I  proceed  any  further,  to  determine,  out  of  the 
Bible,  the  meaning  of  such  words,  as  by  their  am- 
biguity, may  render  whnt  1  am  to  infrr  upon  them, 
obscure,  or  disputable.  I  will  begin  with  the  words 
BODY  and  SPIRIT,  which  in  the  language  of  the 
Sclioobt  are  termed,  siib/tfancefi,  corpweal,  and 
incorjyoreai. 


le  wort!  lto<1tf,  in  the  most  gptieml  »cooptalion,    pAiit 
Mgnitii-th  that  vvtiLch  tillfth,  or  owiupictli  Momeoer-    ^  ^*- 


,    tauii  room,  or  miaoued  place  ;  and  depeudcth  not  Body  »nd.piric 

^hltie  iraafdnation,  but  is  a  real  part  of  that  we  l\^^^u,r^^ 

^wiH  tlu"  nttirrr.yc.     F(»r  tlie    unirertte,   beiiij^   tlie 

a2;pre£3»te  of  all  U>dies,  there  is  no  real  part  thereof 

tliat  is  not  also  hody ;  nor  any  thing  properly  a 

/«f/i/.  thiit  is  not  also  part  of  that  lu^^re^te  of  all 

■^(/if'-s,  the  itnleerHe.  Tlie  same  nh>o,  heeause  iKKhes 

^^re  subject  to  change,  that  is  to  say,  to  variety  of 

ajiparence   to   the   sense  of   living  creatures,   is 

ctiUfd  xuhxtance,  tliat  is  to  say,  suhject  to  various 

icddfuts :  as  sometimes  to  be  moved ;  sometimes 

b)  stand  still ;  and  to  seem  to  our  senses  sometimra 

lmt,j>iimetimes  cH>1d,  sometimes  of  one  colour.smell, 

taste,  or  sound,  sometimes  of  another.     And  this 

diversity  of  seeming,  jiroduced  by  the  diversity  of 

the  operation  of  bodies  on  the  org^ins  of  our  sense, 

we  attribute  to  alterations  of  tlie  bodies  that  ope- 

»ale,  and  call  them  accUknts  of  those  bodies.  And 

k;ftDourding  to  this  a<riu>|)tation   of  the  word,   khIj- 

^ffanr.p  and   /wr/y  signify  the  same   thing  ;    and 

therefore  suhxtouce  incorporeal  are  words,  which 

"iieutliey  are  joined  together,  destn>y  one  another, 

wif  a  man  should  .say,  aii  incorjmrval  body. 

Bat  in  the  sense  of  common  peoi)le,  not  all  the 
Wniverse  is  called  body,  but  only  sueli  parts  thereof 
as  they  can  <li.sceni  Iiy  tlie  sense  of  fet-Hng,  to  resist 
tli^ir  force,  or  by  the  sense  of  their  eyes,  to  hinder 
ihpin  from  a  farther  prosjieet  Tlierefore  in  the 
(tiinuiou  language  of  men,  w/r,  and  aerial  Miih- 
ttnnce*,  nse  not  to  be  taken  for  bodies^  but  (as 
n  as  men  are  sensible  of  their  effects)  are  called 
lr«*/,  or  brealh,  or  (because  the  same  are  called  in 
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thfi  T^iHtin  Jtpiritujr)  spirifs  ;  as  when  they  will  tlinl 
aerinl  substance,  which  in  the  body  of  any  liWngj 
Bad]r«iui.pirii  creature  gives  it  life  and  motion,  vital  and  unlmal 
UwSwipwrc. "  spiritft.     Rut  for  those  idols  of  the  brain,  which      i 
represent  bodies  to  us,  where  they  are  not,  as  in  a 
looking-glasA,  in  a  dream,  or  to  a  distempered  braia^ 
waking,  they  are,  as  the  apostle  Haith  generally  <^^^ 
all  idols,  nothing ;  nothing^  at  all,  I  say,  there  where 
they  seem  to  be;  and  in  the  hrnin  its*;lf,  nothing 
but  tumult,  proceeding  either  from  the  action  of 
the  objects  "i"  from  the  disonlerly  agitation  of  the 
organs  of  our  sense.     And  men,  that  are  otherwise 
employed,  than  to  search  into  their  causes,  know 
not  of  themselves,  what  to  call  them ;  and  may 
therefore  easily  be  persuaded,  by  those  whose  know- 
ledge they  much  reverence,  some  to  call  them  Ao^| 
dies,  and  tliink  them  made  of  air  compacted  by  « 
power  supernatural,  because  the  sight  judges  them 
corporeal ;  and  some  to  call  them  spiritx^  becautte 
the  sense  of  touch  discemeth  nothing  in  the  pUce 
where  they  appear,  to  resist  their  fingers :  so  that 
the  proper  signification  of  spirit  in  common  speech, 
is  either  a  subtle,  fluid,  and  imisible  body,  or  a 
ghost,  or  other  idol  or  phantasm  of  the  imagina- 
tion.    But  for  metaphorical  significations,  there  be 
many :  for  sometimes  it  is  taken  for  disposition  or 
inclination  of  the  mind;  as  when  for  the  disposition      i 
to  controut  the  sayings  of  other  men,  we  say,  t^^M 
spirit  of  contTadictioit ;  for  a  dispositiott  to  vn-  ^ 
rleamieftK,  an  unciean  xpirit ;  for  prrrerxenets,  a 
Jraward  ttjirit ;  for  Jtui/ennrxx,  a  dumb  xpirit ;  and      \ 
uiiitiess  and  God's  service^  th^l^^ 
imei  for  any  eminent  ability      ' 
ai,  or  disease  of  the  mind,  as 
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when  ftreaf  tcisdom  is  called  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom ;  aiul  madmen  are  siild  to  Ik  possessed  wiih 
a  trpirit. 

Other  signification  of  spirit  I  find  nowhere  anyj 
aud  wliere  none  of  these  ciiii  satisfy  the  sense  of 
that  word  in  Scripture,  the  place  fnlleth  mtt  under 
hnraan  understanding  ;  and  our  faith  therein  con- 
sistetli  not  in  our  opinion ,  but  in  our  subniisfiinn  ;  as 
in  all  planes  where  God  is  said  to  he  a  /Spirit ;  or 
where  by  the  Spirit  of  God.,  is  meant  God  himself. 
For  the  nature  of  God  is  incomi)reheiisible  ;  that  is 
to  8ay,  we  understand  nothing  of  ichttt  he  is^  but 
only  that  he  is  ,*  and  therefore  the  attributes  we 
fdve  him,  are  not  to  tell  one  luiother,  what  fte  i#, 
nor  to  sipjify  our  npiuiou  of  his  nature,  but  our 
desire  to  honour  him  with  such  names  as  we  con- 
ceive most  honourable  amongst  ourselves. 

Gen.  i.  2.  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  ///<»  Thr  spirit  «f 
nee  of  the  waters.  Here  if  by  the  Spirtt  oj  f/orf  <)«sciipiwre 
be  meant  God  himself,  then  is  motitm  attributed  to  *« asind! 
God,  and  consequently  place,  which  are  intelligible 
only  of  bodies,  and  not  of  substances  incori)oreal ; 
and  so  the  place  is  above  our  understanding,  that 
<!aii  conceive  nothing  moved  that  changes  not  place, 
or  that  has  not  dimension;  and  whatsoever  has  di- 
mension, is  body.  But  the  meaning  of  those  words 
is  best  understood  by  the  like  place,  {Gen.  viii.  1.) 
where  when  the  earth  was  covereii  with  waters,  aa 
in  Ww.  beginning,  God  intending  to  abate  them,  and 
afiain  to  discover  the  dn*  land,  useth  the  like  words, 
/  will  hriufx  ray  Spirit  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
waters  shall  he  diminished :  in  which  ]»hice,  by 
Spirit  is  understood  a  wind,  that  is  an  air  or  spirit 
moped,  which  might  be  called,  na  in  the  former 
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PAliT  III.  piai^e,  the  S/iirii  o/'  God,  because  it  was 
.  ^'*-  work. 
swoiiw,  for  Gen.  xli.  38,  PharoaU  callelh  the  Wisdom  of 
p^iwrli^  Jttseph,  the  spirit  o/' God.  For  Jose]>h  haviog 
'""*'"^""*^"»- advisfd  him  to  lookout  a  wise  aiid  discreet  rami, 
and  to  set  him  over  the  laiid  of  Ei^ypt,  he  saith 
thus,  CfiH  we  Jind  auch  a  man  (tJi  t/tix  {.f,  in  whom 
r>  the  Spirit  of  God?  And  Exod.  xxviii.  3,  Thou 
4hait  xpenltt  saitli  God,  io  ail  the  u-ise  /tearU'd, 
wham  I  have  Jilh'd  with  the  spirit  of  ivi/idom,  to 
make  Aaron  i^armeiits,  to  eonsecrate  him  :  where 
extraordinary  understanding:,  though  but  m  makiiig^ 
garments,  as  being  the  gi/t  of  God,  is  called  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  same  is  found  again,  ^a-orf.  xxxi. 
3, 4, 5,  6,  and  xxxv. .'( I .  And  Isaiah  xi.  'J,  3,  where 
the  pro]>hct  speaking  of  the  Messiah,  saith,  tiuf 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  abide  upon  him^  the 
spirit  of  wtsdoiH  and  nuder^tamUnffy  the  -spirit  of 
couuxcl  and  fort  it  tide,  and  the  xpirit  of  the  fear 
of  the  Lord.  Where  mjmift"-*ly  is  meant,  not  so 
many  ghosts,  but  so  many  eminent  graces  that  God 
would  t?ive  liirn. 

In  the  book  of  Judf^ex^  an  extraordinary  7.eal 

and  courage   in  the  defence  of  God's  people,  is 

called  tlie  Spirit  of  God;  as  when  it  excited  0th- 

niel, Gideon,  Jephtha,  and  Sampson  to  deliver  them 

from  seiTitude,./w/^^fj?,  iii.  1 0,  vi.  M,  xi.  29,  xiii.  26, 

xiv.  6,  19.    Aaid  of  Saui,  upon  the  news  of  the 

insolence  of  tlie  Ammonites  towards  the  men  of 

Jabesh  (Jilend,  it  is  said,   (I  ^am.  xi   G)  tliat  the 

Spirit  of  God  eame  upon  San/,  and  hix  an^er^  (or, 

"   TJ  the  Latin,  hi-ffurtf),  watt  kindled  greatly. 

It  prt)h.ihle  was  mcmit  u  ^ho8t,^htit 

•eai  t(i  jiuni^h  the  cruelty  of  tiie 


TTiirdly.  for 
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onites.     In  like  manner  by  the.  •V/?i>i7of  God,  part  mf 
thnt  caiue  upon  Saiil,  when  he  was  ainoLig&t  the    .    "*     . 
prophets  that   praised  God  in  songs  and  music, 
(1  Sam.  xa.  23),  is  to  be  uuderstoo<i,  not  a  ghost, 
but  ati  unexpected  and  sudden  zea/  to  join  with 

^hem  in  their  ih'votion. 

^^  The  felse  prophet  Zedckiah  saith  to  Micuiuii  Fuunhiy. 

FTl  h'iagji  xxii.  24),  wfiic/i  way  went  the  Spirit  o/'S'jU^?Joi 
Ike  Lord  from  nw  to  speak  iothee?  Which  can  - ''J'^''"'"" 

■'  <  and  TiiEOai. 

uot  be  understood  of  a  ghost ;  for  Micaiah  de- 
clared before  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the 
fvrat  of  the  battle,  as  from  a  rixiou,  and  not  as 
from  a  trpirit  speaking  in  him. 

In  the  same  manner  it  appeareth  in  the  books 
nf  the  Prophets,  that  though  they  spake  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  tlmt  is  to  say,  by  a  speciid  grace  of 
prediction ;  yet  their  knowledge  of  the  future, 
VRs  not  by  a  gbost  within  them,  but  by  some  su- 
pcnmtural  tlream  or  riaion. 

Gen.  \\.  7,  it  is  said,  God  made  man  of  thedmt  FiftWy.foriift. 
^  the  earth,  and  hreatUed  into  hin  nostrtis  (spi- 
ticoluui  vita;)  the  breath  of  Ijfe,  and  man  wax 
Mde  a  living  sutd.  There  the  breath  of  lift;  m- 
pirrd  by  God,  signifies  no  more,  but  that  God  gave 
biin  hfe  -,  and  {Joh  xxvii.  3)  as  long  ati  the  Spirit  of 
God  M  in  my  noatriU,  is  no  more  than  to  say,  ax 
h§fr  <M  /  live.  So  in  Exek.  i.  20,  the  .tpirit  of 
ifff  vat  in  the  wheeh,  is  equivalent  to,  the  wheelx 
vtre  alive.  And,  {Exek.u.  2)  the  Spirit  entered 
iiuu  me.  and  set  mean  my  feet  ^  that  is,  I  reeotered 
my  rital  strength ;  not  that  any  ghtKSt  or  incorpo- 
nal  substance  entered  into,  and  possessed  his  body. 
In  the  xilh  chap.of  A'«w/«*r*,  v.  ]/,  I  tpill  /w*^  siiihiy. for* 

..  ■■.■  I  .juborflioation 

God,  of  the  Spird,  tehtch  ts  upon  thce^  «Hf/ to  wthnniy. 
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PART  III.  will  put  it  Upon  them,  and  they  rthnll  hear  tne 
.    ^*'        burthen  of  the  people  with  thee ;  that  is,  upou  the 
Si»o>iy.  f«a  seventy  elders:  wheremwu  two  of  the  seventy  are 
to  tuthority.    said  to  pFophecy  in  the  camp  ;  of  whom  name  com- 
pl!Lined,and  Joshun  dt^ired  Moses  to  forbid  thorn  ; 
which  Moses  would  not  do.     Whereby  it  appears, 
that  .loshua  knew  not  that  they  had  receive-d  au- 
tliority  so  to  do,  and  prophecied  aecHirdiiig  to  the 
mind  of  Moses,  tliat  is  to  say,  by  a  apirit,  or  autho- 
rity subordinate  to  his  o^vii. 

In  the  like  sense  we  read,  (/)m/.  xxxiv.  9)  tiial 
Josbu€i  iV(i«  full  of  the  spirit  of  tcixdom,  Oecawte 
Moxcs  had  luitl  hix  haudx  upon  him  :  that  in  be- 
cause he  was  ordained  by  Mt>ses,  to  prosecute  the 
work  he  had  himself  begun,  namely  the  bringing 
of  (Jod's  pet>ple  into  the  jinmiised  land,  but  pre- 
vented by  death,  eonld  not  Hnish. 

In  the  like  sense  it  is  said,  [Horn.  viii.  *))  If  any 
man  have  nut  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  ix  none  of 
hi* :  not  meaning  thereby  the  ghottt  of  Christ,  bat  a 
jiuhniixxitm  to  bis  dootriiie.  As  also,  (I  Juhfi  iv.  *j) 
Hereby  you  xhall  know  the  Spirit  of  God ;  erery 
spirit  that  confexseth  that  Jexttx  Christ  is  come  in 
thejleshy  is  of  Gad ;  by  whicb  is  meant  the  spirit 
of  unfeij<ned  Christianity,  or  .suhmixsion  to  that 
main  article  of  Christian  faith,  that  Jesus  is  thu 
Christ ;  which  cannot  be  interpreted  of  a  (^host. 

Likewise  these  words,  {Luke  iv.  I )  And  Jesus  fuU 
of  the  Hohj  Ghost,  (that  is,  ns  it  is  expressed,  Malt. 
IV.  I,  and  Mark'i.  12,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,)  may  be 
understood,  for  zeal  to  do  the  work  for  which  he 
was  sent  by  God  the  Father  :  but  to  interpret  it  tjf 
^o  say,  that  God  himself,  for  so  our 
lUed  with  God  ;  which  is 
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improper  nnd  itisiynifirnnt.  How  we  cnme  to  iiart  m. 
IrBn.slato  ^p'tr'itH,  by  the  word  ^ftostx,  whirh  signi-  .  ^*-  . 
fietb  uotliiu^,  neither  in  heaven,  nor  earth,  but  the 
imaginary  inhnbitnnts  pf  man's  brain,  I  examine 
not:  but  this  1  say,  the  word  npirif  in  the  text 
ligmfietb  no  such  thing^ ;  but  either  properly  a  real 
nhatance,  or  metnplmrinally,  some  extraonlinary 
ahility  or  ajfertion  of  Hiv,  mind,  or  of  the  body. 

The  disciples  of  Christ,  seeing  him  walking  upon  Srvcmhiy.  for 

the  sea.  (iV/fl// .xiv.  26,  and  Mark  vi.-l!))  snpfmsed  *^'""*" 

^im  to  be  a  Spirif^  meaning  thereby  an  aerial  hodj/y 

•and  not  a  phantasm ;  for  it  is  said,  they  all  saw 

I ;  which  cannot  be  understood  of  the  delusioiut 

i  the  brain,  (whicli  are  not  common  to  many  at 

lire,  as  risible  bodies  are ;  but  singular,  because 

■^f  the  differences  of  fancies,)  but  of  bodies  only.  In 

iike  manner,  where  he  was  taken  for  a  spin'f,  by 

"Whe.  same  apostlps,  {Luke  xxiv.  3/):  so  n)so  {/icfs 

^aui.  15)  when  St.  Peter  was  delivered  out  of  prison, 

"^^it  would  not  be  believed  :  but  when  the  maid  said 

^^ie  was  at  the  donr,  they  said  it  was  his  angel ;  by 

"^vhich  must  be  mejint  a  corporeal  substance,  or  we 

'^^niist  say,  the  disciples  themselves  did  follow  the 

^common  opinion  of  bntli  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that 

^■^ome  such  apparitions  were  not  iniag^in;ir}%  but  real, 

^luul  such  as  needed  not  the  fancy  of  man  for  their 

^existence.  These  the  Jews  isilled  .s7ji>/7/f,and  angels^ 

^ood  or  bad;  as  the  Greeks  called  the  same  by  the 

vume  of  drmonx.    And  some  such  apparitions  may  ^H 

\^  real,  and  substantial ;  that   is  to  say,   subtle  ^^ 

VMyties,  which  God  can  form  by  the  same  power,  by  ^j 

vbich  he  formed  all  things,  aiul  make  use  of,  svi  of  ^H 

nainixlenf,  and  messengers,  that  is  to  say,  angels,  ' 

u>  declare  his  will,  and  cxe<rute  the  same  when  he 
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PART  nr.  plcaseth,in  extraordinary  and  supernatural  manner. 
But  when  he  hatli  so  formed  them,  they  are  sub- 
Ktanccsj  endued  witli  dimensions,  and  take  up 
room,  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to  j)lace,  which 
is  peculiar  to  bodies ;  and  therefore  are  not  ghosts 
incorporeal,  that  is  to  say,  g-hosts  that  are  in  bo 
place ;  that  is  to  say,  that  are  no  where ;  tliat  is 
to  Kay,  that  seeming  to  be  xomeivhatf  are  itothinfr. 
But  if  corporeal  be  taken  in  the  most  \'ulgar  man- 
ner, for  such  substances  as  are  perceptible  by  onr 
external  senses ;  then  is  substance  incorporeal,  a 
tiling  not  imaginary,  but  real ;  namely,  a  thin  sulv- 
stancc  invisible,  but  that  hath  the  same  dimensions 
that  are  in  grosser  bodies. 

By  the  name  of  anuel,  is  signified  generally,  a 
megsenger ;  and  most  often,  a  mesKenger  of'  Gad ; 
and  by  a  messenger  of  God,  is  signified,  any  thing 
that  makes  known  hi.s  extraordinary  presence ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  extraordinary  manifestation  of 
his  power,  especially  by  a  dream  or  vision. 

Concerning  the   creation   of  angeh,   there   is 

nothing  delivered  in  the  Scriptures.    That  they 

are  sj)irits,  is  often  repeated :  but  by  the  name  of 

spirit,  is  signified  both  in  Scripture,  and  vulgarly. 

both  amongst  Jews  and  Gentiles,  sometimes  thin 

bodies  :  as  the  air,  the  wind,  the  spirits  \-itid  and 

animal  of  living  creatures ;  and  sometimes    the 

images  that    rise  in  the  fancy  in  dreams  and 

visions ;  which  are  not  real  substances,  nor  last 

any  longer  than  the  dream,  or  visioi!  they  a])pear 

in;  which  a])paritions,  though  no  real  substances, 

ccidcnt«  of  the  brain ;  yet  when  God  rniscth 

gupematu rally,  to  signify  his  will,  they  are 

properly  termwl  God's  messengers,  that  is  to 
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And  as  the  Gentiles  di<l  vulgarly  conceive  the 
imagery  of  the  brain,  for  things  really  subsistent 
without  them,  and  not  dependent  on  the  fancy ;  Aof«t,i.ii»t. 
and  out  of  tliein  fnmied  their  opiniuus  of  demons^ 
^)od  nnd  evil ;  which  because  they  seemed  to  sub- 
flst  really,  they  called  subxtances ;  and,  because 
they  could  uot  feel  them  with  their  hands,  incor- 
poreal: 80  also  the  Jews,  upon  the  same  ground, 
without  any  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  that  cou- 
itrained  them  thereunto,  had  generally  an  opinion, 
except  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  that  those  appari- 
tiims,  which  it  pleased  God  sometimes  to  produce 
in  the  fancy  of  men,  for  his  own  service,  and  there- 
fore called  them  his  angels,  were  substances,  not 
itependent  on  the  fimey,  but  permanent  creatures 
of  God :  whereof  those  which  they  thought  were 
good  to  them,  they  esteemed  the  ajtgeh  of  God, 
and  those  they  thought  would  hurt  them,  they 
called  ecil  angtlsy  or  evil  spirits ;  such  as  was  the 
sprit  of  Python,  and  the  spirits  of  madmen,  of  lu- 
natics luid  epileptics :  for  they  esteemed  such  as 
were  troubled  with  such  diseases,  demoniacs. 

But  if  we  consider  the  places  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment where  angels  are  mentioned,  we  shall  find, 
that  in  most  of  them,  there  can  nothing  else  be  un- 
derstood by  the  word  angel,  but  some  ima^  raised, 
supeniaturally,  in  the  fancy,  to  signify  the  presence 
erf  God  in  the  execution  of  some  supernatural  work ; 
and  therefore  in  the  rest,  where  their  nature  is 
Dot  expressed,  it  may  be  understood  in  the  same 
awmer. 

For  we  read,  {Gen.  xvi.)  that  the  same  apparition 
is  called,  not  only  an  angel,  but  God ;  where  that 
which  (verse  7)  it*  called  the  angel  oi  the  Lord,  iii 
the  tenth  verse,  saith  to  Agar,  /  will  multiply  thy 
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seed  exceedingly  ;  that  is,  speaketb  in  the  person 
of  God.  Neither  was  this  apparition  a  fancy 
figured,  but  a  voice.  By  whi(;h  it  \»  raanirest,  that 
ow^f/ sipuifieth  thrre,  nothing  but  <7or/ himself, 
that  caused  Agar  supernaturally  to  apprehend  a 
voice  from  heaven  ;  or  rather,  nothing  else  bnt  a 
voice  sujH-r natural,  testifying  God's  special  pre- 
sence there.  Why  therefore  may  not  the  nn^ls 
that  appeared  to  Lot,  and  are  (railed  {Oeu.  sax.  12) 
men ;  and  to  whom,  though  they  were  two.  Lot 
spcaketh  (vcrsie  18)  as  but  to  one,  and  that  one,  as 
God,  (for  the  words  are.  Lot  said  unto  t/ieat.  Oh 
not  so  mjf  Lord),  be  understood  of  images  of  men, 
supomaturully  tbrracd  in  the  fancy  ;  as  well  as  be- 
fore by  angel  was  understood  a  fancied  voice  ? 
WTien  the  angel  called  to  Abraham  out  of  heaven, 
to  stay  his  hanti  {Gm.  xxii.  1 1)  from  slaj-ing  Isaac, 
there  was  no  apparition,  but  a  voice ;  which  never- 
theless was  called  properly  enough  a  messenger  or 
aftfrel  v\^  Cknl,  Iiecinise  it  dcH-Iared  God's  will  super- 
naturally, and  saves  the  labour  of  supposing  any 
permanent  ghosts.  The  angels  which  Jacob  saw 
on  the  ladder  of  Heaven,  {Gen.  xxviii.  12)  were  a 
visitm  of  his  sleep :  therefore  only  fancy,  and  a 
dream ;  yet  being  sujK'matural,  and  signs  of  God's 
special  presence,  those  apiHiritioiLs  are  not  im})ro- 
perly  called  angeU.  The  same  is  to  be  understood, 
{ Gen.  xxxi.  1 1 )  where  Jiieoli  sjiith  thus.  The  Angel 
of  the  Lord  appeared  to  me  in  my  .sleep.  For  an 
apimrition  made  to  a  man  in  his  sleep,  is  that  which 
all  men  call  a  dn*am,  whether  such  dream  l>e 
or  superimturnl :  and  that  which  there 
th  an  angel,  was  God  himself;  for  the 
sailh,  verse  13,  famthe  God  of  Bethel. 
jrf.  xlv.  I!))  the  angel  that  went  before 
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the  army  of  Israel  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  came  y\Kj  uij 
Liehiiid  it,  is,  (verse  24)  the  Lord  himself;  and  he        "*    . 
appeared^  not  in  the  form  of  a  beautifil  mau,  but  J^^ei,  wbac* 
in  form,  {Ejrnd.  xiii.  2 1 )  by  day,  of  npifiar  of  cloud, 
and,  by  ni£rbt.  in  form  of  a  pilhr  ofjire ;  and  yet 
this  pillar  W(is  all  tin-  appJiritioti  aud  tingel  pro- 
mised to  Moses,  {Exod.  xxxiii.  2)  for  the  army's 
jnude:    for  this  cloudy  pillar  (J?.rof/.  xxxiii.  9)  is 
said  to  have  desi^emled,  aiid  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  Taberiiafile,  and  to  have  talked  with  Moses. 

There  you  &ee  motion  and  speech,  which  are 
commonly  attributed  to  angels,  attributed  to  a 
dood,  becauite  the  cloud  sened  as  a  si^  of  God's 
presence ;  and  was  no  less  an  angel,  than  if  it  had 
had  the  form  of  a  man,  or  child  of  never  so  great 
Ixauty  i  or  wings,  aa  usually  they  are  paiuted,  for 
the  fflUe  instruction  of  common  people.  For  it  is 
uot  the  »hai>e;  but  their  use  that  makes  them 
aagdfl.  But  their  use  is  to  be  significations  of  God's 
presence  in  supernatural  operations;  aa  when 
Mrwps  (EjTod.  xxxiii.  I -I)  had  desired  (Jod  to  go 
along  with  the  camp,  as  he  had  done  always  before 
the  making  of  the  golden  calf^  God  did  not  answer, 
iwill  go,  nor,  /  leiil  »md  n»  angel  in  my  Mtead; 
fill  thus,  A/y  presence  nhuH  f*o  irith  iltce. 

To  mention  all  tlie  places  of  the  Old  Testament 
where  the  name  of  augel  is  found,  would  be  too 
loDg.  Therefore  to  <romprehend  them  all  at  ouce» 
I  say,  there  is  no  text  in  that  part  of  the  Old  Test- 
fut,  whicl-  »*•"  Church  of  England  holdeth  for 
joiiical  ch  we  can  conclude,  there  is, 

h  any  permanent  thing,  mider- 

>f  spirit  or  angel,  that  hath 
t  may  not  be  by  the  midc 


PAKT  III.  Standing  divided ;  that  is  to  say,  considered  by 
-  "•  _-  parts  ;  so  lui  one  part  may  be  in  one  place,  and  the 
Angci,  triut.  next  part  in  the.  next  place  to  it ;  and,  in  tjuro, 
which  is  not  (taking  bo<ly  for  that,  which  is  some- 
Tvhat  or  some  where,)  corporeal ;  but  in  every  place, 
the  sense  will  bear  the  interpretation  of  an,e:cl,  for 
messenger;  as  John  Baptist  is  called  an  an^el,  aud 
Christ  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant ;  and  a«,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  anal(^,  the  dove  and  the  6ery 
tongues,  in  that  they  were  signs  of  God's  special 
presence,  might  also  be  called  angels.  Thoup:h  we 
find  in  Daniel  two  names  of  aiigeU,  Gabriel  and 
Michael ;  yet  it  is  clear  out  of  the  text  itself,  {Dtm. 
xii.  I)  that  by  Michael  is  meant  Christ,  not  as  an 
angel,  but  as  a  prince :  aud  tliat  Gabriel,  as  the  Likcj 
apparitions  made  to  other  holy  men  in  their  sleef 
was  nothing  but  a  supernatural  phantasm,  by  wlu( 
it  seemed  to  Daniel,  in  his  dream,  that  two  saint 
being  in  talk, one  of  them  said  to  the  other,  Gabriel, 
Let  tis  make  ikis  mun  xmder stand hix  vision:  fo 
God  needeth  not  to  distinguish  his  celestial  s< 
vauts  by  names,  which  are  useful  only  to  the  shtir 
memories  of  mortals.  Nor  in  the  New  Testament 
is  there  any  place,  out  of  which  it  can  lie  proved*^ 
that  angels,  except  wlieu  they  are  put  for  such  mt 
as  God  hath  made  the  messengers  and  ministers 
his  word  or  works,  are  things  permanent,  and  withi 
incorporeal.  Tliat  tliey  are  permanent,  may 
gathered  from  the  words  of  oar  Saviour  hims< 
(Matt.  XXV.  A\)  where  he  saitli,  it  shall  he  said 
the  wicked  iu  the  last  day.  Go  ye  cur/ie.d  into  ever-"^ 
Imtittgjire prejiftredfor  the  Devil  and  hix  angeh : 
which  place  is  manifest  for  the  pernmnence  of  evil 
angels,  (unless  we  might  think  the  name  of  Devil 
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iis  atiirels  may  be  understood  of  the  Church's  part  tii. 
dveraaries  and  their  ministers);  but  then  it  is  re-  _  **• 
tugnnnt  to  their  immateriality ;  bee-aiise  everhisting  Angel.  wUt. 
ire  is  no  punishment  to  impatible  substances,  such 
s  are  &21  thin|^  incorporeal.  Anprels  therefore 
re  not  thence  proved  to  be  incnr|K>real.  In  Uke 
nonner  whe-re  St.  Paul  says,  (1  Cor.  vi.  3)  Know 
ff  not  that  we  ghnll  judge  the  angels  ^  and  2  Pet. 
i.  4,  Fitr  if  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sin- 
ir/rf,  but  cast  thein  down  into  hell :  and  (Jude  i. 
%)  And  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  Jirst  es- 
Me,  hut  left  their  own  habitation,  lie  hath  re- 
Wttd  in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto 
Jnt  judgment  of  the  last  day:  though  it  prove 
tht  permanence  of  angelical  nature,  it  coufirmeth 
ftto  their  materiality.  And  (Matt.  xxii.  30J  In 
ike  rexurrection  men  do  neither  marry  nor  give  in 
Marriage,  hut  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven  : 
but  in  the  resurrection  men  shall  be  i)enuaneat,  - 
I  ind  not  incor^ioreal :  so  therefore  also  are  the 
'>u^ls. 

:  There  be  divers  other  places  out  of  which  may 
J  lie  drawn  the  like  conclusion.  To  men  that  imder- 
rtuid  the  signification  of  these  yiords,  substaneet 

kinrorporeal ;  as  incorporeal  is  taken,  not  for 
le  body,  but  for  not  body ;  Uiey  imi)ly  a  contra- 
diction :  insomuch  as  to  say,  an  angel  or  spirit  is 
iin  that  sense  an  inooqmrenJ  substance,  is  to  say  in 
lefcot,  tliere  is  no  angel  nor  spirit  at  all.  Consi- 
dering  therefore  the  signification  of  the  word  angel 
In  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  nature  of  dreams 
ind  visions  that  happen  to  men  by  the  ordinary 
ray  of  nature;  I  was  inclined  to  this  opinion,  that 
ngels  were  notUing  but  su[)eniatura]  apparitions 


ruption  of  the  Scripture,  have  extorted 
feeble  reason,  an  acknowledgment  and 
there  be  also  au^els  substantial,  and 
But  to  believe  they  be  in  no  place,  that 
no  where,  that  is  to  say,  nothing,  as  th< 
indirectly,  Kay,  that  will  have  them  ini 
cannot  by  Scripture  ]>e  evinced. 

On  the  M^ification  of  the  word  spirit, 
that  of  the  word  iNsriHATloN  ;  which 
be  taken  properly ;  and  then  it  is  nothii 
blowing  into  a  man  some  thin  and  sut 
wind,  in  such  manner  as  a  man  filleth 
with  his  breath  ;  or  if  spirits  be  not  coi 
have  their  existence  only  in  the  fancy,  it  i^ 
but  the  blowing  in  of  a  phantasm  ;  wl 
proper  to  say,  and  impossible ;  for  phani 
not,  but  only  seem  to  be,  somewhat, 
therefore  is  used  in  the  Scripture 
only :  as  (Gen.  ii.  7)  where  it  is  said  tha 
spired  into  man  tbe  breath  of  life,  no  more 
than  that  (iod  fi^axe  unto  him  vital  motion. 
are  not  to  think  that  God  made  first  a  Hvii 
and  then  ble^v  it  into  Adam  after  he  ■« 
whether  that  breath  were  real,  or  seem 
only  ari  it  is,  (ActJt  xvii.  2.1)  ihai  /te  gave 
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Si'ripturK  of  tlip  Old  Testament,  it  is  an  easy 
metAphor,  to  sijffnifj',  that  God   incliued  the  spirit 
or  mind  of  those  writers,  to  write  that  which  should  in»par»boii, 
be  uiwftil,  ill  teaohinp^,  reproving,  correcting,  and 
Hbructint^  men   in  the  way  of  righteous  living. 
mt   where  St.  Peter,  {2  Pet.  i.  2\)  saith,  that 
Propkecf/  came  not  in  olil  time  hy  the  wiUof  man^ 
hut  ifte  holy  men  of  God  spake  an  they  were  moved 
hy  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  meant 
the  Vdieeuf  Goil  in  a  drenni  or  vision  sujwrniatiiral, 
whieh  iH  not  inspiration.     Nor,  when  our  Saviour 
breathing  on  his  disciples,  said,  Receive  the  ffoly 
Spirit,  wae  that  hreath  the  Spirit,  hut  a  sign  of 
the  spiritual  graces  he  gave  unto  them.  And  though 
it  Ik  said  of  many,  and  of  our  Saviour  himself,  that 
lie  was  fall  of  tlic  Holy  Spirit ;  yet  that  fulness 
is  aot  to  be  understood  for  infusion  of  tlie  sub- 
stance of  Go<i,  but  for  accumulation  of  }iis  giils, 
such  as  are  the  gift  of  sianctity  of  life,  of  tongues, 
nd  the  like,  whether  attained  supernaturally,  or 
by  study  and  industry;  for  in  all  cases  they  are 
the  gifts  of  God.    So  likewise  whore  God  says 
{Joei  ii.  '28J  /  will  paitr  out  iinj  Spirit   upon  all 
Jleth,  and  your  tons  and  your  daughters  shall 
propltecy,  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  and 
yonr  youiic;  men  shall  si'e  risions,  wo  are   not   to 
undervUuid  it  in  the  proper  sense,  as  if  his  Spirit 
were  like  water,  subject  to  efftisioit  or  infusion ; 
bnt  na  if  God  had  promised  to  give  them  propheti- 
cal dreams,  and  visions.     For  the  projter  use  of 
the  word  infused,  in  speaking  of  the  graces  of  God, 
b  an  abase  of  it ;  for  thowe  grnces  are  virtues, 
Inot  bodies  to  be  carried  hither  and  thither,  and  to 
be  ponred  into  men  a.'f  into  barrels. 
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In  the  same  manner,  to  take  inspiration  in  the 
proper  sense,  or  to  any  that  gowl  spiritx  entered 
into  men  to  make  them  prophecy,  or  evil  spirits  into 
those  that  became  phrenetic,  lunatic,  or  epileptic, 
is  not  to  take  the  word  in  the  sense  of  the  Scripture"; 
for  the  Spirit  there  is  taken  for  the  power  of  God, 
working  by  causes  to  us  unknown.  As  also  {AcU 
ii.  2)  the  wind,  that  is  there  said  to  fill  the  faoufie 
whereiti  the  apostles  were  assembled  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  is  not  to  be  understood  for  the  liofy 
Spirit  y  which  is  the  Deity  itself;  but  for  an  external 
sign  of  God's  special  working  on  their  hearts,  to 
effect  in  them  the  internal  jBTaces,  and  holy  virtues 
he  thought  requisite  for  the  performance  of  their 
apostleship. 


CHAPl'ER  XXXV. 

OF  THE  SIGNIFICATION    IN    8CR1PTURK  OF 

KINGDOM  OF  GOD,  OF  HOLY,  SACRED, 

AND  SACRAMENT. 

TiiekinBduHiofTnB  Kittsdom  of  Ootl  in  the  writings  of  diviutts, 

God  uteu  by         .  -   II     •  I  .        .■  i-  J         .- 

(H«inei  nicu  and  Specially  in  sermons  and  treatises  of  devotion, 
m"uir&n^"'  is  taken  most  commonly  for  eternal  felicity,  after 
mm  preptiriy.  this  life,  in  the  highest  heaven,  which  they  also 
call  the  kingdom  of  glory ;  and  sometimes  for  the 
earnest  of  tliat  felicity,  sanetiiicatiou,  which  they 
term  the  kingdom  of  grace  ;  but  never  for  the 
monarchy,  that  is  to  say,  the  sovereign  power  of 
God  over  any  subjects  acquired  by  their  own  con- 
sent, which  is  the  proper  signifieaticni  of  kingdom. 
To  the  contrarj',  1  find  the  kingdom  op  God 
to  signify,  in  mo8t  places  of  Scripture,  a  kingdom 
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tgoprrf^  MO  named,  constituted  by  the  votes  of  the  part 
Unpli*  of  li^rael  in  iwruliiir  manner ;  wherein  they  ^,J^ 
dioae  God  for  their  king  by  covenant  made  with 
Inm,  upon  God's  promising  them  the  poSjH>ssiou  of 
(Iw  Inud  of  C'nnaan ;  and  but  seldom  metaphori- 
cally :  and  then  it  is  taken  for  dominion  over  .tin  : 
(and  only  in  the  New  Testament ;)  berausc  su<;li  a 
dnmiuion  as  that,  ever)'  subject  shall  have  in  the 
im^doin  of  God,  and  without  prejudice  to  the 

from  the  ver\-  creation,  God  not  (miy  reigned 
all  men  natitra/f^  by  his  might ;  but  also  had 
Uar  subjects,  whom  he  commanded  by  a  voice, 
nuui  speaketh  to  auother.     In  which  mau- 
'\x  reigned  over  Adam,  and  gave  hira  command- 
it  to  abstain  from  the  tree  of  cognizance  of  good 
evil;  which  when  he  obeyed  not,  but  tasting 
)f,  took  upon  him  to  be  as  God,  judging  be- 
good  and  evil,  not  by  his  creator's  com- 
idment,  but  by  his  own  sense,  his  pmiisbment 
a  privation  of  the  estate  of  eternal  life,  wherein 
had  at  first  created  him  ■  and  aftcnvards  God 
lished  his  posterity  for  their  vices,  all  but  eight 
with  an  universal  deluge;  and  in  these 
It  did  consist  tlie  then  kingdom  of  God. 
LftpT  this  it  pleased  God  to  speak  to  Abraham,  The  oriiPMi 

^  ..      '    „,  .  .....     6f  ttif  kiciff- 

{Gen.ww,  /»8)  to  make  a  covenant  with  him  uidoniofuod. 
words,  /  will  establish  my  earnumt  hetteeen 
f,  and  thee,  find  thy  seed  after  thee  in  fheir 
'aliotts,  for  an  everhs/ing  covenant,  to  he  a 
God  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee ;  and  I 
teiU  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  tftee, 
the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land 
Canaan  for  an  everlasting  possession.    In  this 
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covenant  Abraham  promheth  for  kimielf  rrnti  Jit* 
posterity,  to  obey  as  O'ati,  the  Lord  ttiat  xpuite  io 
him ;  and  Ood  on  his  part  promiseth  to  Abrnham 
the  (and  of  Canaan  for  an  eeerfaJtttM»  poxjtession. 
And  for  a  memorial,  and  a  token  of  this  covenant,  he 
ordaiueth  (6<?«.xvU.  ll)  the  sacrament  tf  circwn- 
cigion.  This  is  it  which  is  called  tlie  old  covenant 
or  testament ;  and  containeth  a  contract  between 
God  and  Abraham;  by  which  Abraham  obh^eth 
himself,  and  his  jiosleriiy,  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
be  subject  to  God's  positive  law  ;  for  to  tlie  law 
moral  he  was  obliged  before,  as  by  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance. And  thoiL^h  the  name  of  A'/«^  be  not  yet 
^ven  to  God,  nor  of  kinf^dmn  to  Abraltam  iuid  his 
seed :  yet  the  thing  is  the  same  ;  namely,  an  insti- 
tution by  pact,  of  God's  peculiar  sovereignty  over 
the  seed  of  Abraliain  ;  which  tn  the  renewing  of 
the  same  covenant  by  Moses,  at  Mount  Sinai,  is 
expressly  csUled  a  peculiar  kingdom  of  God  over 
the  Jews :  and  it  is  of  Abraham,  not  of  Moses,  St. 
Paul  saith  [Horn.  iv.  1  I)  that  he  is  Om  father  of 
the  faithful ;  that  is,  of  those  that,  are  loyal,  anil 
do  not  violate  their  allegiance  sworn  to  God, 
then  by  circumcision,  and  afterwards  in  the  netc 
covenant  by  baptism. 
This  covenant,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  w; 
proMfiy  hi"  reuewetl  l>y  Moses,  {Exod.  xix.  3)  where  tlie  I^ord 
"y^'^'X  commande'th  Moses  to  speak  to  the  people  in  this 
ii«  pwpL.  by  manner.  //'  you  wi/f  obey  my  twice  indeed,  and 
keep  mtf  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar 
people  to  me,  for  all  the  earth  is  wine :  and  ye 
shall  be  unto  me  a  sttcerdotal  kingdom,  and 
holy  nation.  For  a  pectdiar  people,  the  vulj 
Latin  hath  peculitim  de  cnnctit  popnUs :  the  Enj 
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tije  army  of  Israel  to  the  Red  Sen,  aiid  then  came  part  at. 
iH-himl  it.  is,  (verse  2-4)  the  Lord  himself  j  and  he  '■^-  , 
ftppenred,  not  in  the  form  of  a  l}«uutiful  man,  but  .^nsci,  «Imi. 
in  f(»m],  {JSxoti.  xiii.  2 1 )  by  (iay,  of  iipiliar  of  cloudy 
and,  by  nisrht,  in  fonn  of  a  pillar  of  jire  ;  and  yet 
tliis  pillar  was  all  the  apparition  and  angel  pro- 
mised to  Moses,  {Exod.  xxxiii.  2)  for  the  urmy*8 
guide :  for  this  cloudy  pillar  {Exod.  xxxtii.  9)  is 
said  to  have  dcsrended,  and  stood  at  the  door  of 

le  Tabeniacl(;»  and  to  have  talked  with  Moses. 

Hierc  you  see  motion  ajid  speech,  which  are 
commonly  attributed  to  angels,  attributed  to  a 
doud,  because  tlie  cloud  servt^  as  a  siffn  of  God's 
preseDce ;  and  was  no  haa  an  augel,  tliaii  if  it  had 
bad  the  form  of  a  man,  or  child  of  never  so  great 
beaaty ;  or  wings,  as  usually  they  are  painted,  for 
the  fnlsft  instnintion  of  common  j>eop!e.  For  it  is 
not  the  shape ;  but  their  u«e  that  makes  them 
angels.  But  their  use  is  to  be  signifitations  of  God's 
presence  in  supernatural  o|>eratjons;  as  when 
Moses  {Exod.  xxxiii.  14)  had  desired  God  to  go 
along  with  the  camp,  as  he  had  done  always  before 
the  making  of  the  golden  calf,  God  did  not  answer, 
/  will  ffo,  nor,  /  leill  tend  an  angel  in  my  ttteatl; 
but  thus.  My  presence  xhall  fro  with  tltee. 

To  meiktion  all  the  places  of  the  Old  Testament 
where  the  name  of  angel  is  fomid,  would  l»e  too 
Tlierefore  to  comprehend  thera  all  at  ouce, 

say,  there  is  no  text  in  that  part  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament, which  the  Church  of  England  holdcth  fur 
canoiucal,  fi*om  which  we  can  conclude,  there  is, 
or  bath  been  created,  any  permanent  thing,  under- 
stoofl   by  tlie  niunf  of  spirit  or  attffrl,  that  hath 

t  quantity  ;  and  that  may  not  be  by  the  uuder- 
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translation  before   mentioned,   following  thai  of 

Geneva,  has,  a  k'uifrdom  of  priests  ;  which  iseilhfr 

ThM  the  king,  meant  of  the  succession  of  one  high-priest  afto" 

prwJrij'  hi*'"  anotlier,  or  else  it  accorxleth  not  witli  St.  Peter, 

S  "^.7^^  uor  with  the  exercise  of  the  high-priesthood :  foi 

liM  pcotilc  by  there  was  never  any  but  the  high-priest  only,  thai 

was  to  inform  the  people  of  God's  will;  uurauj 

convocation  of  priests  ever  allowed  to  enter  iutt 

the  Sanctnm  Sanctorum. 

Again,  the  title  of  a  hohj  nathn  confirms 
same :  for  holy  signifies,  that  which  is  God's  by 
special,  not  by  general  right.  All  the  earth,  a*  is 
said  in  the  text,  is  God's ;  but  all  the  earth  is  art 
called  hohj,  but  that  only  which  is  set  ai>art  for  fc 
especial  service,  as  was  the  nation  of  the  Jew;*,  U 
is  tlierefore  manifest  enough  by  tliis  one  pl^-e. 
that  by  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  properly  meant  x 
commonwealth,  instituted,  by  the  consent  of  thoee 
which  were  to  be  subject  thereto,  for  their 
government,  and  the  regulating  of  their  behaii 
not  only  towards  God  their  king,  but  also  to 
one  anollier  in  point  of  justice,  and  towards  o 
nations  both  in  peace  and  war ;  which  pro 
was  a  kingdom  wherein  God  was  king,  and 
liigh-priest  was  to  be,  after  the  death  of  Moses,  lus 
sole  viceroy  or  lieutenant. 

But  there  be  many  other  places  that  cl 
prove  the  same.  As  first  (1  Samuel^  viii.  7)  w^efl 
the  Elders  of  Israel,  grieved  with  the  corruption  of 
the  sons  of  Samuel,  demimded  a  king,  Samuel  ih.*- 
pleased  therewith,  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  answering  said  unto  him,  Hearken  unto  thf 
voice  of  the  people,  for  they  hate  not  rejected 
thee,  hnt  they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  .should  nol 
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!rfi^  over  them.     Out  of  which  it  is  evident,  that  part  hi. 
trixi  himself  was  then  their  king ;  and  Samuel  did    .    -"^f-    , 
nnt  command  tlie  people,  hut  only  delivered  to  Th«t  the  king. 
them  that  which  God  from  time  to  time  appointed  proMHy  *hii 

(lini  civil  te/crcipi 

t»  over  I  peen- 

A^iii,  (I  .9rtw.  xii.  12)  where  Samuel  saith  to '■«  pwpU  fcj 
e  people,    When  yc  saw  thai  NahaJth,  ieittg  of 


It 


» 


an 

h 


ike  children  of  Amtnon,  came  against  you,  ye 
said  unto  me^  ^fiy,  hut  a  king  shall  reign  over  us  ; 
when  the  Lord  your  God  was  your  king.  It  is 
manifest  that  God  was  their  kiua;,  and  governed 
the  ciril  state  of  their  commonwealth. 

And  after  the  Israelites  had  rejected  God,  the 
prophets  did  foretell  his  restitution ;  as  {Isaiah^ 
sxiv.  23)  Then  the  moon  shall  be  confounded, 
and  the  SUN  ashamed,  when  the  Lord  qf  hosts 
thall  reign  in  Mount  Ztoti,  and  in  Jerusalem; 
where  he  speakcth  expressly  of  his  reigu  in  Zion 
and  Jerusalem;  that  is,  on  earth.  And  (Micah, 
.  7)  -And  the  Lord  shall  reign  over  ihem  in 
\fouut  Zion.'  this  Mount  Zion  is  in  Jerusalem, 
Upon  the  earth.  And  (Kzek.  xx.  33)  As  I  lire, 
*aith  the  Lord  God,  surely  with  a  inighty  hand, 
and  a  stretched  out  arm.,  and  with  fury  poured 
out,  T  will  rule  over  yon  ;  and  (verse  37)  I  will 
cause  you  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will  bring 
yon  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant ;  that  is,  1  will 
reign  over  you,  and  make  you  to  stand  to  that 
covenant  which  you  made  with  me  by  Moses,  and 
hrake  in  your  rebellion  against  me  in  the  days  of 
Samuel,  and  in  your  election  cjf  aiujther  king. 

And  in  the  New  Testament,  the  angel  Gabriel 
>ailh  of  our  Saviour  {Liihei.  32,  33)  Jle  shall  lie 
great,  and  he  called  the  Son  of'  the  most  Highy 
VOL.  in.  D  D 


'part  in.   w'"^  'A(?  Lord  shall  give  rtnfo  him  the  throne  of  hig 
„*f;.^_  father  David ;  and  he  shall  reign  oxer  the  house 


7ii«t  tiie  king-  (if  Jacob  for  eter  ;  and  of  his  kingdom   there 
hi*  ^fif'f^  Ae  no  etui-. 


proDcrlj 

civil  nvc 

It  over  a  petu- 

aw  ) 

pocU 


'ere 


This  is  also  a  kingdom  upon 
for  the  claim  wliereof,  as  an  enemy  to 
p»pi'«  by  Ctesar,  he  was  put  to  deatli ;  the  title  of  his  cross, 
was,  Jegus  of  Nazareth^  Afrn^  of  tlic  Jews ;  he 
was  crowned  in  scorn  with  a  crown  of  thorns ;  an^l 
for  the  proclaiming  of  him,  it  is  said  of  the  dis- 
ciples {Acts  xvii.  7)  That  tliey  did  all  of  tfiem 
contrary  to  tJte  decrees  of  Ctssar,  ^otfing  there 
was  another  king,  one  Jesus.  The  kingdom  thei 
fbre  of  God  is  n  real,  not  a  metaphorical  kingdom  i 
and  HO  taken,  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  hi 
in  the  New ;  when  we  say,  Fur  thine  is  the  kingdom^ 
the  power,  and  giory,  it  is  to  be  understood  ojfl 
God's  kingdom,  by  force  of  our  covenant,  not  by 
the  right  of  God's  power;  for  such  a  kingdom 
always  hath  ;  so  that  it  were  superfluous  to  say 
our  prayer,  Thy  kingdom  come,  unless  it  be  me 
of  the  restoration  of  that  kingdom  of  God  by ' 
which  by  revolt  of  the  Israelites  had  been  inter-^ 
nipted  in  the  election  of  Saul.  Nor  had  it  bet 
proper  to  say,  The  kingdom  of  kearen  is  at  hundi^ 
or  to  pray,  Thy  kingdom  come^  if  it  had  still  coa^ 
tinned. 

There  be  so  many  other  places  that  confirm  this 
interpretation,  that  it  were  a  wonder  there  is  n< 
greater  notice  taken  of  it^  but  that  it  gives  t( 
much  light  to  Christian  kings  to  see  tlieir  right  of 
ecclesiastical  government.  This  they  liave  ob- 
served, that  Instead  of  a  sacerdotal  kifigdom, 
translate,  «  kingdom  of  priests ;  for  tliey  may  as 
well  translate  a  royal  jyriesthoodj  as  it  is  in  St. 


to  a  prkathooH  of  kings.    And  whereas,  part 
for  a.  peculiar  people,  they  put  a  jyreciotis  jercely        ''■ 


pact. 


or  treasHrCj  a  maii  uiigbt  as  well  call  the  special  That  tbe  kia^ 
r^imen^  or  company  of  a  ^ueral,  the  general's  p™iy  hu" 
precioiis  jewel,  or  his  treasure.  Sfv"7S^ 

In  short,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  civil  kingdom ; '-"  P""^"^  ^ 
wluc]i  consisted^  first,  in  the  obligation  of  tlie  people 
of  Israel  to  those  laws,  which  Moses  should  bring 
unto  them  from  Mount  Sirioi ;  and  which  after- 
wards the  high-priest  for  the  time  being,  should 
deliver  to  tliem  from  before  the  cherubims  in  the 
tanctum  sanctorum  ;  and  which  kingdom  having 
been  cast  off  in  tlie  election  of  Saul,  the  prophets 
foretold,  should  be  restored  by  Christ ;  and  the  re- 
storation whereof  we  daily  pray  for,  when  we  say 
is  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Thy  kingdom  come ;  and 
tltf  right  whereof  we  acknowledge,  when  we  add, 
fw  tkrne  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  glory, 
/or  ever  and  ever.  Amen;  and  the  proclaiming 
Thereof,  was  tlie  preaching  of  the  apostles ;  and 
towhich  men  are  prejiared,  by  the  teacliers  of  the 
Cospcl ;  to  embrace  which  Gospel,  that  is  to  say, 
to  pnjmise  obedience  to  God's  government,  is  to  be 
to  the  kingdom  of  grace,  because  God  hath  gratis 
given  to  such  the  i>ower  to  be  the  subjects,  that  is 
children,  of  God  hereafter,  when  Christ  shall  come 
Qi  majesty  to  judge  the  world,  and  actually  to  go- 
vern his  own  people,  which  is  willed  the  kingdom 
^glory.  If  the  kingdom  of  God,  called  also  the 
fcn^om  of  heaven,  from  the  gloriousness  and  ad- 
mirable height  of  that  throne,  were  not  a  kingdom 
*fhich  God  by  his  lieutenants,  or  vicars,  who  deli- 
ver his  commandments  to  the  people,  did  exercise 
en  earth  5  there  would  not  have  been  so  much  con- 
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tcntion,  and  war,  about  who  it  is,  by  whom 
spetiketh  to  us ;  ueither  would  maiiy  priests  have 
troubled  themselves  with  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
auy  king  have  denied  it  them. 

Out  of  this  literal  iiiterpretiitiou  of  the  kingdort^ 
of  God,  ariseth  also  the  true  interpretation  of  tlxe 
word  Holy.     For  it  is  a  word,  which   in  GodV 
kiii!e:doin  aiiswereth   to  that,  which  men  iu  thwV 
kingdoms  \ise  to  cjxll  public,  or  the  kin^'^s,  ^ 

The  king  of  any  conntry  is  the  public  person,  or 
representative  of  all  his  own  subjects.  And  God 
the  king  of  Israel  was  the  IIoli/  One  of  Israel.  Tlie 
nation  which  is  subject  to  one  earthly  sovemgu,  i* 
the  nation  of  that  sovereign,  that  is,  of  the  pubfo 
pers(m.  So  the  Jews,  who  were  God's  nHtion,wm 
called  [Exod.  xix.  G)  «  holy  nation.  For  by  A*?y, 
is  always  imderstood  either  God  himself,  or  d»at 
which  is  God's  in  propriety  ;  as  by  public  is  alnaW 
meant,  cither  tlie  jierson  of  the  commonwealth 
itself,  or  something  tliatis  so  the  common weallll'fi 
as  no  private  person  can  claim  any  proprii 
therein. 

Tlierefore  the  Sabbath,  GodV  day,  is  ^holy  isj^ 
the  temple,  God's  house,  a  hohj  house  :  sacri 
tithes,  and  offering,  God's  tribute,  holy  duiiet 
priests,  prophets,  and  anointed  kings,  under  Chri 
God's  ministers,  holi/  men  ;  tlie  celestial  miiust«ni 
spirits,  God's  messengers,  /loli/  angels ;  and 
like ;  and  wheresoever  the  word  fioly  is  taken 
perly,  there  is  still  sometliing  signified  of  projirictjt 
gotten  by  consent.     In  saying.  Hallowed  be  thj 
name,  we  do  but  pray  to  God  for  grace  to  kecptbc 
first  commaiidmeut,  of  having  no  other  Gads  W 
Mm.     Mankind  is  God's  nation  iu  propriety :  bul 
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tfie  Jews  only  were  a  hohj  nation.     Why,  but  be- 
cause they  became  bis  propriety  by  covenant? 

And  the  word  profane^  is  usually  taken  in  the 
Scripttire  for  tlie  same  witli  common ;  and  conse- 
quently their  contraries,  hohj  and  proper,  in  the 
kin^om  of  God,  must  be  the  same  also.    But  fipi- 
ratively,  those  men  also  are  called  holy,  that  led 
snch  ^dly  Uvea,  as  If  they  had  forsaken  all  worldly 
designs,  and  wholly  devotecl  and  given  themselves 
to  God.     In  the  proiKT  sense,  that  which  is  made 
Ao/y  by  God's  appropriating  or  separating  it  to  his 
ovQ  use,  is  Haid  to  be  sartctijieri  by  God,   as  the 
serentfa  day  in  the  fourth  commandment ;  and  as 
the  elect  in  tlie  New  Testament  were  said  to  be 
tunctijiefif  when  tiiey  were  endueil  with  the  spirit 
of  godline^.     And  that  which  is  made  A«/y  by  tlie 
dedication  of  men,  and  given  to  God,  so  as  to  be 
iwd  only   in   his   public  service,    is  called   also 
Sacred,  and  said  to  be  consecrated,  as  temples,  Sacrrf,  wUu. 
ud  other  bouses  of  ]mblic  prayer,  and  their  uten- 
als,  priests,  and  ministers,  victims,  offerings,  and 
the  external  matter  of  sacraments. 

Ot'  holinesx  tliere  be  degi'ees  :  for  of  those  things  Dtgwcs  of 

(hit  are  set  apart  for  the   service  of  God,  there  "'"^'^" 

aiy  be  some  set   ajiart  again,  for  a  nearer  and 

more  (Special  servi(;e.    Tlie  whole  nation  of  the 

knelites  were  a  people  holy  to  God ;  yet  the  tribe 

of  Leri  was  amongst  the  Israelites  a  holy  tribe ; 

and  amongst  the  Levites,  the  priests  were  yet  more 

holy ;   and   amongst  the  priests,  the    liigh-priest 

was  the  most  holy.     So  tlic  land  of  Judca  was  the 

Holy  Land  ;  hut  the  holy  city  wherein  God  was  to 

he  worshipped,  was  more  holy ;   and  again   the 

Temple  more  holy  than  the  city,  and  the  mnctum 

tanetorum  more  holy  thaa  the  rest  of  the  Temple. 
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PART  ra.  A  SACRAMENT,  u  a  sqjaration  of  some  visible 
^  ^^•_^  ,  thing  from  common  itse  ;  aiul  a  consecration  of  it 
SAentDtnH  to  (kxl's  EcmcG,  for  a  si^i  either  of  our  admission 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  be  of  the  number  of 
his  peculiar  people,  or  for  a  commemoration  of  the 
same.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  sign  of  admii;- 
sion  was  circumcision ;  in  the  New  TestJiment, 
haptiim.  The  commemoration  of  it  in  the  Old 
Testament,  was  the  eatingy  at  a  certain  time  which 
was  anniversary,  of  the  PaJtcfud  Lamb  ;  by  which 
they  were  put  iu  mind  of  the  night  wherein  they 
were  delivered  out  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt ;  and 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  celebrating  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  by  which,  we  are  put  in  mind  of 
our  deliverance  from  the  boudoge  of  sin,  by  our 
blessed  Saviour's  death  upon  the  cross.  The  sa- 
craments of  admission,  are  but  once  to  be  used, 
because  tliere  needs  but  one  admission  ;  but  be- 
cause we  have  need  of  being  often  put  in  mind  of 
our  deliverance,  and  of  our  allegiance,  the  sacra^ 
meiits  of  commrmoratioH  have  need  to  be  reiterated. 
And  these  lu-e  the  principal  sacraments,  and  as  it 
were  the  solemn  oaths  we  make  of  our  allegiance. 
There  be  also  other  consecrations,  that  may  be 
called  sacraments,  as  the  word  implieth  only  conse- 
cration to  God's  service ;  but  as  it  impUes  an  oath, 
or  promist;  of  allegiance  to  God,  there  were  no 
other  iu  the  Old  Testament,  but  circumcision^  and 
the  passover ;  nor  are  there  any  other  iu  the  New 
Testament,  but  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 


When  there  is  mention  of  tho  icord  of  God,  or 

of  man,  it  doth  not  signify  a  piirt  of  HpetHih,  such 

as  f^mmarians  rail  ti  noun,  or  a  verb^  or  nny 

simple  voice,    withotit   a   contexture   with   other 

words  to  make  it  ttignifiontive ;  but  a  perfect  speech 

or  discourse,  whereby  the  speaker  affit'mcth^  de~ 

nieth^  cmnmandeih,  promisetk,  threatenetkf  tcUh- 

ith,  or  inter ro^ateth.     In  which  sense  it  is  not 

voeabulum,  that  stguihes  a  icord ;  but  germo,  (in 

Greek  Aoyoc)  that  is,  some  speech,  ilhcourse,  or 

latjing. 

^Vffaiu,  if  we  say  the  word  qf  God,  or  of  man, 
it  may  beunderstooil  sometimes  of  the  speaker:  as 
the  words  that  God  halh  spoken,  or  that  a  man 
hath  spoken ;  in  which  sense,  when  we  say,  the 
Cospel  of  St.  Matthew,  we  undersitaiid  St.  Matthew 
to  be  the  writer  of  it :  and  sometimes  of  the  sub- 
ject; in  which  sense,  when  we  read  in  the  Bible, 
'if  words  of  the  datjg  of  the  hinfc*  of  Israel,  or 
Jwdah,  it  is  meant,  that  tlie  acts  that  were  done 
Bi  those  days,  were  the  subject  of  those  wortls ;  and 
in  the  Greek,  which,  in  the  Scripture,  retuneth 
many  Hebraisms,  by  the  word  of  God  is  oftentimes 
nieaot,  not  that  which  is  spoken  by  God,  but  con- 
«minp  God,  and  his  p;ovenunent ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  doctrine  of  relifcion :  insomuch,  as  it  is  all  one, 
to  8ay  Xo-yoc  9iov,  and  theohgia  ;  which  is,  that 
doctrine  which  we  usually  call  divinity ^  as  is  m&- 
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PAUT  in.  nuest  by  the  places  following:,  {Acts,  xiii.  46)  Then 
.    ^^'    .    Pfwl  and  linrnnhan  waxed  hold,  «wrf  xafd,  it  tvag 
The  itoids      necessary  that  the  word  qf  God  should Jirst  have 


SndCTi.Jrnrng^fff»  spoken  to  tfou,  but  scehtg  you  put  it  from 
^^^ot^Gtr^7 y*"'  ""^  J'^^S^  yourselvex  unworthy  of  ecerlasl 
word  iu  Scrip-  irtfT  life,  to,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  That  which' 
is  here  called  the  word  of  God,  was  the  doctruie  of 
Christian  religioDi ;  as  it  appears  evidentiy  by  that 
which  goes  before.  And  [Acts  v.  20)  where  it  is 
said  to  the  apostles  by  an  aiig;e1.  Go  stand  and 
speak  in  the  Temple,  all  (he  words  of  this  life  : 
by  the  words  of  this  life,  is  meant,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel ;  as  is  evident  by  what  they  did  in  the 
Temple,  and  is  expressed  in  the  last  verse  of  th 
same  chapter,  Daily  in  the  Temple,  ami  in  ever 
house  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Christ 
Jestti .'  in  which  place  it  is  manifest,  that  Jcs 
Christ  was  the  subject  of  this  tcord  of  life ;  or, 
which  is  all  one,  the  subject  of  the  words  of  this 
life  efernaly  that  our  Saviour  offered  them.  So 
{Acts  XV.  7)  the  word  of  God,  is  called  the  ward  of 
the  Gospel,  because  it  containeth  the  doctrine  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  the  same  word  {Root, 
X.  8,  9)  is  called  the  word  of  faith  ;  that  is,  as 
is  there  expressed,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  come,  and 
raised  from  the  dead.  Also  {Matth.x'iii.  19)  When 
any  one  heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom  ;  tlmt 
is,  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  taught  by  Christ. 
Again,  the  same  word,  is  said  {Acts  xii.  24)  i 
grow  and  to  he  multiplied ;  which  to  understand 
the  cvangehcal  doctrine  is  easy, but  of  the  voice  or 
>ech  of  God,  hard  and  strange.  In  the  same  sense 
'*>■«.  iv.  1)  the  doctrine  of  devils  signifieth  noi 
words  of  any  devil,  but  the  doctrine  of  heathen 
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men    conceminp;  tlenions^   and   those   phantasms  part  hi. 
which  they  worshipped  as  gods. 

Cousidcriiig  these  two  significations  of  the  word 
OP  God,  as  it  is  taken  in  Scripture,  it  is  manifest  in 
this  latter  sense,  where  it  is  taken  for  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  religion,  that  the  whole  Scripture  is  the 
word  of  God :  hut  in  the  former  sense,  not  so.  For 
eiample,  though  these  words,  /  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  ^'c.  to  the  end  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
were  spoken  by  God  to  Moses;  yet  the  preface, 
God  spake  these  tcords  and  xaid,  is  to  be  imder- 
stood  for  the  words  of  him  that  wrote  the  holy  his- 
tory.   The  word  of  God,  as  it  is  taken  for  that 
which  he  hath  s])okeu,  is  understood  sometimes 
properly,  sometimes  metaphor tcatly.     Properly^  oSmBiapT 
as  the  words  he  hath  spoken  to   his  prophets :  caiiy  ii»fa.flr.t. 

_       '  _  *       *  lor  iliir  dccrcn 

netapkoricallyj  for  his  wisdom,  power,  and  eter-  *n«i  r*""  »' 
nal  decree,  in  making  the  world ;  in  which  sense, 
those  fiats,  Let  there  he  light.  Let  there  he  a 
firmamentj  Let  its  make  man,  ^'c.  {Gch.  i.)  are 
the  word  of  God.  And  in  the  same  sense  it  is  said 
{John  \.  3)  All  things  were  made  hy  if,  and 
vithout  it  teas  nothing  made  that  wan  made:  and 
(Heb.  i.  3)  He  uphoUleth  all  things  by  the  word 
t^hi^  power ;  that  is,  by  the  power  of  liis  word  ; 
that  is,  by  his  power:  and  (Ifeh.  xi.  3)  The 
worlds  were  J'r anted  by  the  word  of  God;  and 
many  other  places  to  the  same  sense  :  as  also 
amongst  tiie  Latins,  the  name  oi  fate,  which  sig- 
nifieth  properly  the  word  spoken,  is  taken  in  the 
sami;  sense. 

Secondly*  for  the  effect  of  his  word  :  that  is  to  sccondij-.' 
say,  for  the   thing  itself,  whicli  by  his  word  isofiiuwwd. 
sffirmed,  commanded,  tlireatened,  or  promised  ;  as 
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(Psalm  cv.  19)  where  Joseph  is  said  to  have  been 
kept  iu  prifwin,  till  his  word  was  come ;  that  is, 
seMndty.  far  till  that  was  come.  to  pasit  which  he  had  foretold 
bu w'nrd!' °  to  Pharaoh's  butler  {Gen.\\.  13)  concerning  his 
being  restored  to  his  office :  for  thens  by  kix  word 
was  cotnCi  is  mcaut,  the  thing  itself  was  come  to 
pass.  So  also  (1  Kings  xviii.  a6)  Elijah  saith  to 
God,  /  have  done  all  these  thy  words,  instead 
of  /  hitve  done  all  these  thinf^s  at  thy  word,  or 
commandment;  and  {Jer.  xvii.  15)  Where  is  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  is  put  for,  Where  is  the  evil 
he  threatened.  And  (Ezeh.  xii.  2H)  There  shall 
none  of  my  words  he  prolonged  any  more :  by 
words  are  understood  those  things,  which  God 
jjromised  to  his  people.  And  tn  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment {Matth.  xxiv.  35)  heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away,  hut  my  words  shall  not  pass  away; 
that  is,  there  is  nothing  that  I  have  promised  or 
foretold}  that  shall  not  come  to  pass.  And  in  this 
sense  it  is,  that  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and,  I 
think,  St.  John  only,  calleth  our  Saviour  himself  as 
in  tlie  flesh  the  word  of  God,  as  (John  i.  14)  the 
word  was  madejiesh  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  word,  or 
promise  that  Christ  should  come  into  the  world ; 
who  in  the  beginning  was  with  God ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  in  the  purpose  of  God  the  Father,  to 
send  God  the  Son  into  the  world,  to  enlighten  men 
in  the  way  of  eternal  life ;  but  it  was  not  till  then 
put  in  execution,  and  actually  incarnate.  So  that 
our  Saviour  is  there  calle<l  the  word,  not  because 
he  was  the  promise,  but  the  tliin^^  promised.  They 
thiit  taking  occasion  from  this  place,  do  commonly 
call  him  the  verb  of  God,  do  but  render  the  text 
more  obscure.     They  might  aa  well  term  him  the 
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of  God :    for  br  hy  noun,  so  also  by  e^rft,  part  1 
ineu  uudenitaiKl  iinthliijt;  but  n  part  of  speech,  a    ._  '^^ 
Toice,  a  sound,  that  neither  affirms,  nor  denies, 
nor  commands,  nor  proraiseth,  nor  is  any  substance 
corporeal,  or  spiritiml ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  either  God,  or  man ;  whereas  our  Sfu 
Tiour  is  both.     And  this  worrlj  whicli  St.  John  in 
his  gospel  saith  was  witli  God,  is  (in  his Jirtf  Epistley 
verse  1)  called  the  word  of  life  ;  and  (verse  2)  the 
eternal  (j/'e,  which  wag  with  the  rather.    So  that 
be  can  be  in  no  other  sense  called  the  icord,  than 
in  that,  wherein  he  is  called  eternal  life ;  that  is, 
he  that   hath  procured  u,t  vtcrBal  life,   by  his 
eomiiig  in  the  flesh.     So  also  {Apoca!ypse  xix.  1 3) 
Ae  apostle  speaking  of  Christ,  clothed  in  a  gar- 
ment dipped  in  blood,  saith,  his  name  is  the  word 
of  Gad;  winch  is  to  be  understood,  as  if  he  had 
said  his  name  had  been,  He  that  wax  come  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  of  God  from  the  bef^inning^ 
and  according  to  ttis  word  and  promises  delivered 
btf  the  prophets*     So  that  there  is  notUin^  here  of 
the  incarnation  of  a  word,  but  of  the  incarnation 
of  God  the  Son,  therefore  called  the  icort/,  because 
Mb  incarnation  was  the  performance  of  the  pro- 
vm ;  in  like  manner  as  tlie  Holy  Ghost  is  called 
(Acts  i.  4  ;  Luke  xxiv.  49)  the  promise. 

There  arc  also  places  of  the  Scripture,  where,  Tbiniiy,  for  th» 
by  the  word  of  God,  is  simplified  such  words  as  are  md  crjuiij. 
eoDsonant  to  reason  and  equity,  though  spoken 
sometimes  neither  by  prophet,  nor  by  a  holy  man. 
for  Pharaoh-Necho  was  an  idolater ;  yet  his  words 
to  the  j!;oo<l  king  Josiah,  in  which  he  advised  him 
by  messengers,  not  to  oppose  him  in  his  march 
Cbarcbemtsh,  are  said  to  have  proceeded 
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from  the  mouth  of  God;  and  that  Josiah, 
hcarkcninp:  to  tliem,  was  slaiu  in  the  battle;  as 
to  be  read  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  21,  22,  23.)  It  is  tnie, 
that  as  the  same  history  is  related  in  the  first  book 
of  Esdras,  not  Pharaoh,  but  Jeremiah,  spake  tlicse 
words  to  Josiali,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.  But 
we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  canonical  Scrip 
whatsoever  be  written  in  the  Apocr)T)ha. 

The  word  of  God,  is  then  also  to  l)e  taken 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  equity,  when  the 
is  said  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  written  iu 
heart ;  as  Psalm  xxxvii.  31  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  33  ;  DetL 
XXX.  II,  14,  and  many  other  like  places. 
pivcr»»(^cp.       The  name  of  prophet  si^ruifieth  in  Sen 

tiniii     of     The  ,  ,  I'll  I 

woripwpicE.  sometimes  y^ro/ocw/or ;  thnt  is,  he  that  speaki 
from  God  to  man,  or  from  man  to  God :  and  some- 
times predictor^  or  a  foreteller  of  things  to  come: 
and  sometimes  one  that  speaketh  incohereiith',  a< 
men  that  are  distracted.     It  is  most  frcqxicntiy 
used  in  the  sense  of  speakint?  from  God  to  the  peo- 
ple.    So  Moses,  Samuel,  Elijah,  Isaiah,  Jeremilh, 
and  others  were  prophets.    And  in  this  sensetbe 
liigh-priest  was  a  prophet^  for  he  only  went  intt 
the  sanctum  sanctorum,  to  enquire  of  God ;  t^ 
was  to  declare  his  answer  to  the  people.    Airf 
therefore  when  Caiphas  said,  it  was  expedient  thitf 
one  man  should  ilie  for  the  people,  St.  John  saith 
(chapter  xi.  51)  that  He  spake  not  this  (ffhiouflf. 
but  being  liigh-priest  that  year,  he  pruphet'ieii 
that  Ofte  man  should  die  Jar  the  nation.    Also  they 
that  iu  Christian  congregations  taught  the  people, 
(I  Cor.  xiv.  3)  are  said  to  prophecy.     In  the  Ukc 
sense  it  is,  that  God  suith  to  Moses  {Exod,  it.  16) 
concerning  Aaron,  lie  shall  he  thy  spokesman  to 


,  people :  and  he  shall  he  to  thee  a  mouth,  and  part  i 
Mow  shall  be  to  him  instead  of  God :  that  which    .^^'^-  .^ 
here  is  /tpoke/iman,    is  (Ej^od.  \''i\.   I)  interpreted Divermctcp- 
prophet ;  See,  saitli  God,  /  have  made  thee  a  God  ]^^^  p^pheL 
to  Pharaoh^  and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  he  thy 
jtropliet.     Tri  the  sense  of  spfaklng  from  man  to 
God,  Abraham  is  called  a  prophet  {Gen,  xx.  7) 
where  God  in  a  dream  speaketh  to  Abiraelech  in 
this  maimer.  Now  therefore  restore  the  man  his 
ttife,  for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  shall  pray  for  thee; 
\vhereby  may  be  also  gathered,  that  the  name  of 
prophet  may  be  ^ven,  not  improperly,  to  them  that 
in  Christian  churches,  have  a  colling'  to  say  public 
prayers  for  the  cons^e^ation.     In  the  same  sense, 
the  prophets  that  came  down  from  the  high  place, 
or  hill  of  God,  with  a  psalter)',  and  a  tabret,  and  a 
pipe,  and  a  harp  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  6,  and  10),  Saul 
amongst  them,  are  said  to  prophecy,  in  that  they 
praised  God  in  that  maimer  pubhely.     In  the  like 
8«ttse,  is   Miriam   (Exod.  xv.  20)  called  a  pro- 
phetess.    So  is  it  also  to  be  taken  (1  Cor.  xi.  4,  5), 
where  St.  Paul  saith,  Every  man  that  pruyeth  or 
propheciet/t  with  his  head  covered,  ^•c,  and  evert/ 
woman  that  prayeth  or  prophecieth  with  her  head 
laeovered:  for  prophecy,  in  that  place,  Higuifititli 
Do  unore,  but  praising  God  hi  psalms  and  holy 
wngs ;    which   women  might   do  in  the  chiu-ch, 
though  it  were  not  lawful  for  them  to  speak  to  the 
congregation.     And  in  this  signiSoation  it  is,  that 
the  poets  of  the  heathen,  that  composed  hymns  and 
other  sorts  of  poems  in  the  honom*  of  their  gods, 
were  called   votes,  prophets;  as  is  well  enough 
known  by  all  that  are  versed  in  the  books  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  as  is  evideut  {Tit.  i.  12),  where  St.  * 
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Prediotiaii  «f 
future  coQlin- 
genii,  no  I  al< 
WK>-<  fnphecy. 


rxitT  in.  Pawl  saith  of  the  Crctians,  that  a  prophet  of  tlieir 
*f'  -  own  saidj  they  were  liars ;  not  tliat  St.  Paul  held 
their  poets  for  prophetSj  but  acknowledgelli  tbat 
the  word  prophet  was  commonly  used  to  signify 
them  that  celebrated  the  honour  of  God  iu  verse. 
When  by  prophecy  is  meant  prediction,  or  fore- 
telliug  of  future  contingents  ;  not  only  they  were 
prophets,  who  were  Cknl's  S])okesmen,  and  forctoM 
those  things  to  others,  which  Ood  had  foretold 
to  them ;  but  also  all  those  impostors,  that  pretend, 
by  help  of  familiar  spirits,  or  by  superstitious  divi- 
nation of  events  past,  from  false  causes,  to  foretel 
the  like  events  in  time  to  come :  of  which,  u  I 
have  declared  already  in  the  twelfkh  chapter  of  tins 
discourse,  there  be  many  kinds,  who  gain  iu  the 
opiniflD  of  the  common  sort  of  men,  a  greater  repu- 
tation of  prophecy,  by  one  casual  event  that  maybe 
but  wrested  to  their  purpose,  than  can  be  lost  again 
by  ne\*er  so  many  failings.  Prophecy  is  not  an  art, 
nor,  when  it  is  taken  for  prediction,  a  constant  va- 
cation; but  an  extraordinary,  and  temporary  eiu- 
ployment  from  God,  most  often  of  good  men,  btfl 
sometimes  also  of  the  wicked.  The  woman  flf 
Endor,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  familiar  spiritt 
and  thereby  to  have  raised  a  phantasm  of  Samnelj 
and  foretold  Saul  his  death,  was  not  therefore  a 
prophetess;  for  neither  had  she  any  science,  whereby 
she  could  raise  such  a  phantasm ;  nor  does  it  appeir 
that  God  commanded  the  raising  of  it;  but  only 
guided  that  imposture  to  be  a  raeims  of  Saul's  ter- 
ror and  discouragement,  and  by  consequent,  of  the 
discomfiture  by  which  he  foil.  And  for  incohen-nt 
speech,  it  was  amongst  the  GentUcs  taken  for  one 
Bort  of  prophecy,  because  the  prophets  of  their  ora- 
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des,  intoxicated  with  a  spirit  or  vapour  from  the  pabtiii. 
cave  of  the  Pythian  oracle  at  Delplii,  were  for  the  ,  .  ^^-   .  . 
time  really  mad,  and  spake  like  madmen ;  of  whose 
loo«e  words  a  sense  might  be  made  to  fit  any  event, 
ill  snch  sort,  as  all  bodies  are  said  to  be  made  of 
materia  prima.     In  Scripture  I  find  It  also  so  taken 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  10)  in  these  words,  And  the  evil 
jpirit  came  upon  Saul,  and  he  prophecied  in  the 
midst  of  ike  house. 
And  altUoueh  there  be  so  manv  significations  in  The  mioncr 

-      .  ,.      ,  ,  ,         •        ^     .         ,      ,     ,,       haw  G«l  b.tH 

Scripture  ot  the  -word  prophet ;  yet  is  that  the  ,puk<m  w  tho 
most  frequent,  in  which  it  is  taken  for  him,  to^*''***" 
whom  God  8i>eaketh  immediately  that  which  the 
prophet  is  to  say  from  him,  to  some  other  man,  or 
to  the  people.  And  hereupon  a  question  may  be 
asked,  in  what  manner  God  speaketh  to  sucli  a 
prophet.  Can  it,  may  some  say,  be  properly  said, 
that  God  hath  voice  and  lang^iage,  when  it  cannot 
be  properly  said,  he  hath  a  toiij^e,  or  other  organs, 
ts  a  man  ?  The  prophet  David  arguetli  thus,  {Psalm 
xav.9)  Shall  he  that  made  the  eye,  not  see  9  or  he 
that  made  the  ear  ^not  hear  ^  But  this  maybespoken, 
not  as  usually,  to  signify  God's  nature,  but  to  signiiy 
unr  intention  to  honour  him.  For  to  j^^,  and  hear, 
are  honourable  attributes,  and  may  be  given  to  God, 
to  declare,  jus  far  as  our  capacity  can  conceive,  his 
almighty  power.  But  if  it  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense,  one  might  ai^e  from  his 
making  of  all  other  parts  of  man's  body,  that  he 
had  also  the  same  use  of  them  which  we  have;  which 
would  be  many  of  them  so  uncomely,  as  it  would 
he  the  greatest  contumely  in  the  world  to  ascribe 
them  to  him.  Tlierefore  we  are  to  interpret  God's 
speaking  to  men  immediately,  for  that  way,  whatso- 
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III.  ever  it  be,  by  which  Gori  makes  them  understand 
his  will.  And  the  ways  whereby  he  doth  this,  are 
many,  and  to  be  sought  onlyin  the  Holy  Scripture: 
where  though  many  times  it  be  said,  that  God  gpake 
to  tliis,  and  that  person,  without  declaring  in  what 
manner  ;  yet  there  be  again  many  places,  that  de- 
liver also  the  signs  by  which  they  were  to  acknow- 
ledge his  presence,  and  coininandmcnt  ;  and  by  t^^A 
these  may  be  understood,  bow  he  spake  to  many  ^^ 
of  the  rest. 


eztra- 


or  VI- 


In  what  manner  God  spake  to  Adam,  and  Eve, 

f  *'"'    and  Cain,  and  Noah,  is  not  expressed ;  nor  how  he       ;&  — *■  J 
■<*nieut       ,  . ,      ,  .,,         ,      .  ,  -*  *  ■-  ^ 

»  t7   spake  to  Abraham,  till  such  tune  as  he  came  out 

of  his  own  country  to  Sichcm  in  the  laud  of  Ca 

naan;  and  then  {Gen.  xii.  7)  God  is  said  to  hav^^^^^^ij 

appeared  to  him.     So  there  is  one  way,  whereh*^^.  — j' 

God  made  his  presence  manifest ;  that  is,  by 

apparition,  or  pision.     And  again,  (Oen.  xv.  1 )  M^  -= 

word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Abraham  in  a  rw/ow  ^ 

that  is  to  say,  somewhat,  as  a  sign  of  God's  pre--^^ 

scuce,  apjiearcd  ns  God's  messenger,  to  speak  tc^  -* 

him.    Again,  t!ie  Lord  appeared  to  Abraham  {Gen 

xviii.  1)  by  an  appiirittnii  of  three  angels  ;  and  t 

Abimelcch  {Gen.  xx.  3)  in  a  dream  :  to  Jjot  {Gen^ 

xix.  1)  by  an  apparition  of  two  angels:    and  t 

Agar  (Gen.   xxi.   17)  by    the   apparition   of  one 

angel :  and  to  Abraham  again  {Gen,  xxii.  U)  by 

the  apparition  of  a  voice'Yrom  heaven  :  and  {Gen. 

xxvi.  24)  to  Tsjiac  in  the  night,  that  is,  in  his  sleep, 

or  by  dream:  and  to  Jacob  {Gen.  xxviii.  12)  in  a 

dream  ;  thai  is  to  say,  as  are  the  words  of  the  text, 

Jacob  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  ladder,  ^*r-*  and 

{Gen.  xxxii.  0  in  a  vision  of  angels :  and  to  Moses 

i^Exod  iii.  2)  in  the  apparition  of  a  flame  of  fire  ou 


of  tlie  midst  of  a  bush.     And   after  the  time  of  pAKT^tlir 
Moses,  where  the  maimer  how  God  spake  immedi-        ^^-    . 
ately  to  mau  in  the  Old  Testament  is  expressed,  he  To  iii«Mt«- 
spake  always  by  a  vision,  or  by  a  dream ;  as  to  JlituTf^ii^ 
Gideon,  Samuel,  Etiah,  Elisha,  Isaiah,  Ezckiel,  a"d  Ij'J^ ]^^'^"'^* 
the  rest  of  the  prophets;  and  often  in  the  Newdrewii^or- 
Testament,  an  to  Joseph,  to  St.  Peter,  to  St.  Paul, 
and  to  St,  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Only  to  Moses  lie  spake  in  a  more  extraordi- 
nary manner  in  Mount  Sinai,  and  in  the  Taber- 
nacle ;  and  to  the  high-priest  in  the  Tabernacle, 
and  in    the  truHctum   sanctorum  of  the  Temple. 
But  Moses,  and  after  him  the  high-priests,  were 
prophets  of  a  more  eminent  place  and  degree  in 
God's  fovour ;  and  God  himself  in  express  words 
declareth,   that  to  other    prophets   he    spake  ia 
dreams  and  visions,  but  to  his  servant  Moses,  in 
sacb  manner  as  a  man  speakcth  to  his  friend.    The 
words  arc  these  (Numh.  xii.  (i,  ",  8)   If  there  he  a 
prophet  amonf^  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself 
f  known  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him 
n  a  drram.     My  xprvanl  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is 
jaithj'ul  in  all  my  house  ;    uith  him  I  will  speak 
moHlh  to  mouthy  even  apparently,  not   in  dark 
tpeeches  ;  and  the  similituile  of  the  Lord  shall  he 
f'chnld.    And  (Exod.  xxxiii.  1 1)  The  Lord  spake 
to  Moses  face  to  face,   as  a  man  speaketk  to  his 
friend.     And  yet  this  speaking  of  God  to  Moses, 
«iis  by  mediation  of  an  an^l,  or  angels,  as  appears 
expressly,  Acts  vii.  35  and  53,  and   Gal.iix.  19; 
and  was  therefore  a  vision,  though  a  more  clear 
vision  tlian  was  given  to  other  prophets.  And  con- 
formable hereunto,  where  God  saith  (Deut.  xiii.  1) 
Jf  there  arise  amongst  you  a  prophet,  or  dreamer 
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qf  dreams,  the  latter  word  is  but  the  interpretation 
of  the  former.  And  (Joei,  u.  28)  Your  sous  and 
your  daHgliterit  shuU  prophecy  ;  your  old  vten 
shall  dream  dreams,  and  your  young  men  shall 
tee  visions ;  where  again,  the  word  prophecy  is 
expounded  by  dream,  nnd  vision.  And  in  tbe  siiine 
manner  it  was,  that  God  spake  to  Solomon,  promis- 
ing him  wisdom,  riches,  and  honour ;  for  the  text 
saith,  (I  Kings  iii.  15)  And  Solomon  awoke,  and 
behold  ii  WHS  a  dream ;  so  that  generally  the 
proptiets  extraordinary  in  the  Old  Testament  took 
notice  of  the  word  of  God  uo  otherwise  than  from 
their  dreams,  or  visions  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
iuiuginatiuns  which  they  had  in  their  sleep,  or  in  an 
extasy  :  which  imaginations  in  every  true  prophet 
were  supernatural;  but  iu  false  prophets  were 
either  natiu'al  or  feigned. 

The  same  prophets  were  nevertheless  stud  to 
speak  by  the  spirit;  as  {Zech.  vii.  12);  where  the 
prophet  speaking  of  the  Jews,  saith,  T/tey  made 
their  hearts  hard  as  adamant^  lest  they  should 
hear  the  Utw^  and  the  words  which  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  hath  sent  in  his  Spirit  by  the  former  pro- 
phets. By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  S]>eaking  by  tlie 
spirity  or  inspiration,  was  not  a  particular  manner 
of  God's  speaking,  different  from  vision,  wheji  they, 
that  were  said  to  speak  by  the  Spirit,  were  extra- 
ordinary prophets,  such  as  for  every  new  message, 
were  tt)  have  a  peculiar  commission,  or,  which  is 
all  one,  a  new  dream,  or  vision. 

Of  prophets,  that  were  so  by  a  perpetual  calUug 
in  the  Old  Testament,  some  were  supreme,  and 
some  suhordituiie :  supreme  were  first  Most» ; 
and  after  him  the  high-priests,  every  one  for  his 
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time,  as  long  as  the  priesthood  was  royal ;  and  part  ii 
after  the  |>eoplp  of  th«  Jews  had  rejected  GimI,  .  ,  ^f-  „ 
that  he  should  no  more  reigii  over  them,  those  oia  Tuum 
kmgs  which  submitted  themselves  to  God's  eovem-  ^.'^ISV^* 
WfEt,  were  idso  his  chief  prophets ;  htmI  the  high-  ""j"'*^''!^ 
priest's  office  became  miuiKterial.  And  when  God  "^f*- 
was  to  be  consulted,  they  put  on  the  holy  vest- 
ments, and  enquired  of  the  Lord,  as  the  king  com- 
manded them,  and  were  deprived  of  their  office, 
when  the  king  thought  fit.  For  king  Said  (1  Sam. 
xiii.d)  commanded  the  burnt  offering  to  be  brought, 
and  (1  Sam.  xiv.  18)  he  commands  the  priests  to 
bring  the  ark  near  him  ;  and  (v.  19)  again  to  let  it 
'ilone,  because  he  saw  an  advantage  upon  his  ene- 
mies. And  in  the  same  chapter  (v.  37)  Saul  asketh 
counsel  of  God.  In  like  manner  king  David,  after  his 
being  anointed,  though  before  he  had  possession  of 
the  kingdom,  is  said  to  enquire  of  the  Lord  ( 1  Sam. 
X3uii.  2)  whether  he  should  fight  against  the  Philis- 
tines at  Keilah ;  and  (verse  9)  David  commandeth 
tlie  priest  to  bring  him  the  ephod,  to  enquire 
whether  he  should  stay  in  Keilah^  or  not.  And 
king  Solomon  (1  Kings  ii.  2/)  took  the  priesthood 
from  AbiathcLT,  and  gave  it  (verse  35)  to  Zndok. 
Thcn^fore  Moses,  and  the  high-priests,  and  the  pious 
kugs,  who  enquired  of  God  on  all  extraordinary 
occasions,  how  they  were  to  carry  themselves,  or 
what  event  they  were  to  have,  were  all  sovereign 
prophets.  But  in  what  niatiner  God  spake  imto 
them  is  not  manifest.  To  say  that  when  Moses 
wejit  up  to  God  in  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  a  dream  or 
TinoD,  such  as  other  prophets  had,  is  contrary  to 
that  distinction  which  God  made  between  Moses 
aud  other  prophets  (Numb.  xii.  6,  7,  8).    To  say 
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God  sptike  or  appeared  as  he  is  in  his  own  nature, 
is  to  deny  his  iufiuiteness,  iuvisibility,  iacoraprelieu-' 
sibility.  To  say  he  spakt^  by  inspirntion,  or  infu- 
sioTi  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  signi-M 
fieth  the  Deity,  is  to  make  Moses  equal  with  Christ, " 
in  whom  only  the  Godhead  (as  St.  Paul  speaketh. 
Col.  ii.  9)  dwelleth  bodily.  And  lastly,  to  say  he 
spake  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  si*piifieth  the  graces 
or  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  attribut-c  nothing 
to  him  supernatural.  For  (iod  disposeth  men  to 
pi«ty,  justice,  mercy,  truth,  faith,  and  all  manner 
of  virtue,  both  moral  and  intcllectiial,  by  doctrine, 
example,  and  by  several  occasions,  natural  ant 
ordinary. 

And  as  these  ways  cannot  be  applied  to  God  ii 
his  speaking  to  Moses,  at  Mount  Sinai ;  so  also, 
they  cannot  be  applied  to  him,  in  his  speaking  to 
the  high-priests,  from  the  mercy-seat.  Therefore 
hi  what  manner  God  spake  to  those  sovereign 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose  office  it  wai|H 
to  enquire  of  him,  is  not  intelligible.  In  the  time 
of  the  New  Testament,  there  was  no  sovereign 
prophet,  but  our  Saviour;  who  was  both  God  that 
spake,  and  the  prophet  to  whom  he  spake.  JH 

To  subordinate  prophets  of  perpetual  calling,  ^^ 
find  not  any  place  that  proveth  God  spake  to  thei 
supernaturally  ;  bnt  only  in  such  manner,  as  uatu« 
rally  he  inclineth  men  to  piety,  to  belief,  to  right 
eousnes.s,  and  to  other  virtues  all  other  Christian 
men.     Which  way,  though  it  consist  in  constitu- 
tion, instruction,  edueatinn,  and  the  occasions  and 
imiteraents  men  have  to  Christian  virtues ;  yet  iflH 
is  truly  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  o^^ 
God,  or  Holy  Spirit,  which  we  m  our  language 
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the  Holy  Ghost :  for  there  is  no  good  inclination,  part 

that  is  not  of  the  operation  of  God.     But  these   , ^ 

operations   aru   not  always  snpeniatuml.     A\'hen  To  proph 
therffore  a  prophet  is  said  to  speak  in  the  spirit,  or  e^i'mXt 
hy  the  spirit  of  God,  we  are  to  understand  no  '^"^'^l 
more,  but  that  he  speaks  according  to  God's  will,  byihcpj 
deelaretl  by  the  supreme  prophet.     For  the  most 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  spirit,  is  in  the 
signification  of  a  man's  intention,  mind,  or  dis- 
position. 

In  the  time  of  Moses,  there  were  seventy  meu 
besides  himself,  that  prophecied  in  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites.  In  what  manner  God  spake  to  them,  is 
declared  in  Numbers,  chap.  xi.  verse  25.  The 
Lord  came  down  in  a  clot/d,  onil  spake  unto 
Moses,  and  took  of  the  spirit  that  ivas  upon  him, 
and  gave  it  to  the  seienty  elders.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  spirit  rested  upon  them,  they 
prophecied  and  did  not  cease.  By  which  it  is 
manifest,  first,  that  theii-  prophecying  to  the  peo- 
ple was  subservient  and  subordinate  to  the  pro- 
phecying of  Moses ;  for  that  God  took  of  the 
spirit  of  Moses,  to  put  upon  them ;  so  that  they 
prophecied  as  Moses  would  have  them  ;  otherwise 
they  had  not  been  suffered  to  prophecy  at  all. 
For  there  was  (verse  27)  a  complaint  made  agaitist 
them  to  Moses  ;  and  .loshTia  would  have  Moses  to 
have  forbiddf n  them  ;  which  he  did  not,  but  said  to 
Joshua,  be  not  Jealous  in  my  behalf.  Secondly, 
that  the  spirit  of  God  in  that  place  signifieth  no- 
thing but  the  mind  and  disposition  to  obey  ami 
assist  Moses  in  the  administration  of  the  goveni- 
ment.  For  if  it  were  meant  tliey  had  the  sub- 
stantial spirit  of  God;  that  is,  the  diviiie  nature, 
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.  "*•  ■  manner  than  Christ  himself,  iu  whom  only  thft 
spirit  of  Gwl  dwelt  bodily.  It  is  meant  therefore 
of  the  gift  and  grace  of  God,  that  fmided  them  to 
cooperate  with  Moses;  fi:om  whom  their  spirit 
was  derived.  And  it  nppeareth  {Numb,  xi.  16)  that 
they  were  siich  as  Moses  himself  should  appoint 
for  elders  and  officers  of  the  people :  for  the  words 
are,  Gather  unto  me  seventy  men,  whom  thou 
knotocst  to  he  elders  and  officer h  of  the  people : 
where,  t/iou  hnowest,  is  the  same  with  thou  up- 
pointest,  or  hasl  appointed  to  he  itteh.  For  we 
are  told  before  (Exod.  xviii.  24)  that  Moses  follow- 
ing the  counsel  of  Jetliro,  his  father-in-law,  did 
appoint  judges  and  officers  over  the  people,  such 
as  feared  God ;  and  of  these  were  those  seventy, 
whom  God,  by  putting  upon  them  Moses'  spirit,  in- 
clined to  aid  Moaes  in  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom:  and  in  tliis  sense  the  spirit  of  God  is 
said  (1  Sam.  xvi.  13,  14)  presently  upon  the  Anoint- 
ing of  David,  to  have  come  upon  Da>id,  and  left 
Saul ;  God  giving  his  graces  to  him  he  chose  to 
govern  his  people,  and  taking  them  away  from 
him  he  rejected.  So  that  by  the  spirit  is  meant 
inclination  to  God's  service ;  and  not  any  super- 
imtural  revelation. 
Godiomeiime.  God  spakc  also  many  times  by  the  event  of  lotS' 
loto,  ^*  '  ^  which  were  ordered  by  such  as  he  had  put  ij 
authority  over  his  people.  So  we  read  that  G( 
manifested  by  the  lota  which  Said  caused  to 
drawn  (I  Snm.  xiv.  43)  the  fault  that  Jonathan  hai 
Comraittexl,  iu  eating  a  honey-comb,  contrary  to 
the  oath  taken  by  the  people.  And  {Josk.  xiiii. 
10)  God  divided  the  land  of  Cnnanit  amongst  the 


ites,  by  the  lots  that  Joxhaa  did  cast  hefortj 
ord  in  Shttoh.     In  the  snini;  iiiaiiiier  it  seem- 
eth  to  be,  that  God  discovered  {Joshua  \\\.  16,  &c.) 
(he  crime  of  Achan.    And  these  are  the  ways 
whereby  God  deflare<l  his  will  in  the  Old  Testament. 
All  which  ways  he  used,  also  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. To  the  Virgin  Man',  by  a  vision  of  an  angel : 
to  Joseph  in  a  dream  :  iignin,  to  Fanl,  in  t})e  way 
10  Dama£cu8,  in  a  \isiou  of  our  Savionr  :  and  to 
Peter  in  the  vision  of  a  slieet  let  down  from  heaven, 
frith  divers  sorts  of  flesh :  of  cle^n,  and  unclean 
lieasts ;  and  in  prison,  by  vision  of  an  angel :  and 
to  all  the  ajHistles,  and  vn-iters  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, by  the  graces  of  his  spirit ;  and  to  the  apos- 
tles ajEjain,  at  the  choosing  of  Matthias  in  the  place 
of  Jndas  Is(;ariot,  by  lot. 

Seeing  then,  all  prophecy  snpposeth  vision,  or 
dream,  (which  two,  when  they  be  natural,  are  the 
same),  or  some  especial  gift  of  God  so  rarely  ob- 
served in  mankind  as  to  he  admired  where  ob- 
Mnred;  and  seeing  ns  well  such  gifts,  ns  the  most 
exiraordinary   dreams  and  visions,  may  proceed 
from  Gtid,  not  only  by  his  Riiperniitural,  and  Imme- 
fliate,  hut  al«j  by  his  natural  operation,  and  by 
mediation  of  second  cause*  ;  there  18  need  of  rea- 
son and  judgment  to  discern  between  natural,  and 
sujicmatural  gifts,  and  between  natural,  nnd  anper- 
nataral   visions   or   dreams.       And   consequently 
men  had  need  to  be  very  circumspect  and  wary, 
ia  obeying  the  voice  of  man,  that  pretending  him- 
ftlf  to  be  a  prophet,  re<|uires  us  to  obey  God  in 
lliat  way,  which  he  in  God's  name  telleth  us  to  be 
the  way  to  happiness.     For  he  that  pretends  to 
teach  men  the  way  of  so  great  felicity,  pretends  to 
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PART  III.  govern  tliem  ;  tlmt  is  to  say,  to  rule  and  reieai  ovef^ 
.  _  ^f  •  .  them ;  which  is  a  thing,  that  all  men  naturally  desiitj 
Eveiy  man  and  is  therefore  worthy  to  be  suspected  of  ambition 
»Bun*ihJpio-  and  imposture  :  and  consequently,  ouirht  to  be  ex- 
mcilScdlro-  amined  and  tried  by  e\'ery  man,  before  lie  yield 
i)h«i» oihrg.  them  obedience;  unless  he  have  yielded  it  them 
already,  in  the  institution  of  a  commonwealth ;  as 
when  the  prophet  is  the  (rivil  sovereign,  or  by 
civil  sovereign  authorized.  And  if  this  examinat 
of  prophets  and  spirits,  were  not  allowed  to  ev< 
one  of  the  people,  it  hud  been  to  no  purpose  to 
out  the  marks,  by  which  eveiy  man  mi^ht  l>e  abl 
to  distinguish  between  those,  whom  they  ought, . 
those  whom  they  ought  not  to  follow.  Seeii 
therefore  such  marks  are  set  out  (Deut  .xiii.  I,  &< 
to  know  n  prophet  by  ;  and  (1  Jtj/in  iv.  I,  &c.j 
to  know  a  spirit  by  :  and  seeing  there  is  so  muc 
prophecying  in  the  Old  Testament,  mid  so  rauc 
preaching  m  the  New  Testament,  agauist  prophetsj 
and  so  much  greater  a  number  ordinarily  of  fa 
prophets,  than  of  true ;  every  one  is  to  beware 
obeying  their  directions,  at  their  own  peril.  Aii^ 
first,  that  there  were  many  more  false  than  trut 
prophets,  apjiears  by  this,  diat  when  Ahab  ( I  Kiv^ 
xxii.)  consulted  four  hundred  jiropliets,  they  w  ere  i 
false  impostors,  but  only  one  Micaiah.  And 
little  before  the  time  of  the  captivity,  the  ]>rophf 
were  generally  liars.  T/te  propitets^  (saitli 
Lord,  by  Jeremiah ^  chapter  xiv.  14)  prophecy  lU 
in  my  name.  I  sent  them  not,  neither  have  I  coi 
MUttdeil  ikem,  nor  spake  unto  them ;  they  prophecy 
to  you  aj'ahe  vi/sioH,  a  thing  of  tioitf^ht,  and  tl 
\  deceit  of  their  heart.  Insomuch  as  God  coi 
ijEuanded  the  people  by  the  mouth  of  the  pro] 
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iah  (chapter  xxiii.  16)   not  to  obey  them :  part  hi, 
Maith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  hearken  not  unto    ,    ^^    . 
ords  of  the  prophets,  that  prophecy  to  you. 
mate  you  vaiuy  they  speak  a  vision  of  tJieir 
teart,  and  not  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord. 
wa  then  there  was  in  the  time  of  the  Old  au  prophecy 

"  ,  ,  ,  .   .  but  of  the  w*. 

ment,  such  quarrels  amongst  the  visionary  vereign  pn- 
leta,  one  contesting  with  another,  and  asking,  e«mi'!?d  hy 
departed  the  Spirit  from  me,  to  go  to  thee  9  ""y.ubj«t. 
Cween  Micaiah  and  the  rest  of  the  four  hun- 
;  and  such  giving  of  the  lie  to  one  another, 
i  Jerem,  xiv.  1 4)  and  such  controversies  in  the 
Testament  at  this  day,  amongst  the  spiritual 
tets  ;  every  man  then  was,  and  now  is  bound 
ike  use  of  his  natural  reason,  to  apply  to  all 
lecy  those  rules  which  God  hath  given  us,  to 
m  the  true  from  false.  Of  which  rules,  in  the 
Testament,  one  was,  conformable  doctrine  to 
vhich  Moses  the  sovereign  prophet  had  taught 
t  and  the  other,  the  miraculous  power  of 
iUing  what  God  would  bring  to  pass,  as  I  have 
dy  showed  out  of  Deut.  xiii.  1,  &c.  And  in  the 

Testament  there  was  but  one  only  mark ; 
that  was  the  preaching  of  this  doctrine,  that 
t  is  the  Christy  that  is,  king  of  the  Jews, 
iaed  in  the  Old  Testament.  Whosoever  denied 
article,  he  was  a  false  prophet,  whatsoever 
;les  he  might  seem  to  work;  and  he  that 
It  it  was  a  true  prophet.  For  St.  John 
•put.  iv.  2,  &c.)  speaking  expressly  of  the 
8  to  examine  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God, 
it ;  after  he  had  told  them  that  there  would 

false  prophets,  saith  thus.  Hereby  know  ye 
pirit  ^  God.    Every  spirit  that  confesseth 
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PART  III.   'Afl/  Jesus  Christ  is  come  *«  thefieshy  is  of  God; 
■„^^-    ,.    that  is,  is  approved  and  allowed  a&  a  prophet  of  God: 
All  propUccy  HOt  that  hc  IS  B  godlv  ina»,  or  one  of  the  elect,  for 
»*rrign  pro-  this,  that  he  <;o!ifesHeth,  professeth,  or  preafiheth 
S.mi'.'JThy"  J*^ti8  to  be.  the  Clirist ;  but  for  that  he  is  a  prophet 
BTBry  Kbjooi.  avowed.     For  God  uomettmes  speaketh   by  pro- 
phets, whose  pt^rsons  he  hath  not  accepted;  as  he 
did  by  Balaam ;  and   as  he  tbretold   Saul   of  his 
death,  by  the  Witch  of  Endor.    Ai?aui  in  the  next 
verse,  Every  spirit  that  coufe/iseth  not  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  Jtesh,  is  not  of  Christ ;  and 
this  is  the  spirit  of  Anti-Christ.   So  that  the  role 
18  perfect  on  both  sides ;  that  he  is  a  true  prophet, 
which  prcacheth  the  Messiali  already  come,  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  ;  and  he  a  false  one  that  deuieth 
him  come,  and  lookcth  for  him  in  some  future  im 
po8tor,  that  shall  take  upon  him  that  honour  falsely, 
wiiom  the   apostle  there   properly  calleth  Anti- 
Christ.     Every  man  therefore  ought  to  consider 
who  is  the  sovereipu  prophet ;  that  is  to  say,  who 
it  is,  that  is  God's  viceeerent  on  earth  ;  and  hath 
next  under  God,  tlic  authority  of  governing  Chris- 
tian men ;  and  to  oliserve  for  a  rule,  that  doctrine, 
whieli  in  the  name  of  God,  he  hath  commanded  to 
l>e  taught ;  and  thereby  to  examine  and  try  out  the 
truth  of  those  doctrnies,  which  pretended  prophets 
with  miracle,  or  without,  shall  at  any  time  advance: 
and  if  they  6nd  it  contrary  to  that  nile,  to  do  a.*! 
they  did,  that  came  to  Moses,  mid  complained  that 
there  were  some  tliat  prophecied  in   the    camp, 
whose  authority  so  to   do  they  donbted  of;  and 
leave  tt\  the  soverertfii,  as  they  did  to  Moses,  to  up- 
hold, or  to  forbid  them,  as  he  should  see  cau.se ; 
and  if  he  disavow  them,  then  no  more  to   obey 
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Ibeir  voice  ;  or  if  he  approve  tliem^  then  to  obey  part  ni. 
them,  as  men  to  whom  Ood  hath  given  a  part  of  the  .  ^  -- 
Bpirtt  of  their  sovenMgii-  P*'r  when  ChriRtian  men, 
take  not  their  Ciiristian  fioverpiefn,  fr>r  God's  pro- 
pJiet ;  thef  must  either  take  tlieir  own  dreams,  for 
ibe  prophecy  they  mean  to  be  governed  by,  and 
the  tnmor  of  their  own  hefuts  for  the  S]»irit  of 
God ;  or  they  must  snifer  themselves  to  be  le<l  by 
Bome  Strang  prince;  or  by  some  of  their  fellow- 
sabjeets,  that  ran  bewitrh  them,  by  slander  of  the 
gsvemment,  into  rebellion,  mthout  other  miracle 
lo  confirm  their  calHnprt  than  sometimes  an  extra- 
ordinary succcs-s  and  impunity ;  and  by  tliis  means 
Astroyinirall  laws,  Iwth  divine  and  liuman,  reduce 
•n  order,  ftoveniment,  and  fioeietyj  t*)  the  first 
chaoe  of  violence  and  civil  war. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

OF  MIRACLB8,  AND  TIIBIR  XJ8B. 

Bt  miracles  are  signified  the  admirable  works  of  AmiwdB 
Ood :  and  therefore  they  are  also  called  imndern.  Jl'^thlldlSi! 
And  beranse  they  are  for  the  most  jmrt,  done,  for  '"'""■ 
a  si^ification  of  his  commandment,  in  such  occa- 
onns,  as   without   them,  men  are  apt  to  doubts 
(following  their  private  natural  reasowinsr,)  what  he 
liBlh  commanded,  and  what  not,  they  are  oom- 
monly,  in  holy  Scripture,  called  ^igns,  in  the  same 
apine,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Latins,  osfen/a, 
md  portentn,  from  showing  and  fore-signifying 
Ibttt,  which  the  Almighty  is  aboxit  to  bring  to  pass. 
To  understand  therefore  what  is  a  miracle,  we 
.Blast  lirst  uuderstaud  what  works  tliey  are,  which 


PART  III.  men  wonder  at,  and  call  admirable.  And  there  be  but 
.,  JJ'  _ ,-  two  things  which  make  men  wonder  at  any  event : 
Ai>a  ini>*t  the  one  is,  if  it  be  strange,  that  is  to  say,  such  as 
he  wc"n4  the  like  of  it  hath  ne\'er,  or  very  rarely  been  pro- 
'»Z'1£,T  «l"ced :  the  other  is,  if  when  it  is  produced,  we 
cauie  knon.  cannot  imagine  it  to  have  been  done  by  natural 
means,  but  only  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God. 
But  when  we  see  some  possible,  natural  cause  of 
it,  how  rarely  soever  the  like  has  been  done,  or  if 
the  like  have  been  often  done,  how  impossible  so- 
ever it  be  to  imagine  a  natnraJ  means  thereof,  we 
no  more  wonder,  nor  esteem  it  for  a  miracle. 

Therefore,  if  a  horse  or  cow  should  speak,  it 
were  a  miracle  ;  because  both  the  thing  is  strange 
and  the  natural  cause  difficult  to  imagine.  So  also 
were  it  to  see  a  strange  deviation  of  uatxire,  in  the 
production  of  some  new  shape  of  a  living  creature. 
But  when  a  man,  or  other  animal,  engenders  his 
like,  though  we  know  no  more  how  this  is  dtme, 
than  the  other-,  yet  because  it  is  usual,  it  is  no 
miracle.  In  like  manner,  if  a  man  be  metamor- 
phosed into  a  stone,  or  into  a  pillar,  it  is  a  mir:u'le  ; 
because  strange:  but  if  a  piece  of  wood  be  so 
changed  ;  because  we  see  it  often,  it  is  no  miracle : 
and  yet  wc  know  no  more  by  what  operation  of 
God,  the  one  is  brought  to  pass,  than  the  other. 

The  first  rainbow  that  wils  seen  in  the  world, 
was  a  miracle,  because  the  first ;  and  eonse«^uently 
strange ;  and  ser\'ed  for  a  sign  from  God,  placed 
in  heaven,  to  assure  his  people,  there  should  be  no 
more  any  universal  destniction  of  the  world  by 
water.  But  at  this  day,  because  they  are  frequent, 
they  are  not  miracles,  neither  to  them  that  know 
their  natural  causes,  nor  to  them  who  know  them 
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lAgain,  there  he  many  rare  works  produced  part  hi. 
art  of  man :  yet  when  we  know  they  are    ^   "■    . 
because  thereby  we  kuow  also  the  means 
ley  are  done,  we  count  them  not  for  mira- 
Eo^use  not  wrought  by  the  immediate  hand 

but  of  humau  industry. 

ermore,  seeing  a<liuiration  and  wonder  are  tiiai  »ma 

ent  to  the  knowledge  and  experience.where-  ^kciV  tl 
ben  are  endued,  some  more,  some  less ;  it  ^m""hi-?wL 
Bth,  that  the  same  thing  may  be  a  miracle  to  wwoiiier. 
Dd  not  to  another.  And  thence  it  is,  that 
&t  and  superstitious  men  make  great  wou- 
nf  thot*e  works,  which  other  men,  knowing 
ceed  from  nature,  (which  is  not  the  immc- 
but  the  ordinary  work  of  God),  admire  not 
;  as  when  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  have 
aken  for  supernatural  works,  by  the  common 
e ;  when  nevertheless,  there  were  others,  who 
from  their  natural  causes  have  foretold  the 
lour  they  should  arrive :  or,  as  when  a  man, 
nfederacy  and  secret  intelligence,  getting 
edge  of  the  private  actions  of  an  ignorant, 
jr  man,  thereby  tells  him  what  he  has  done 
mer  time;   it  seems  to  him  a  miraculous 

but  amongst  wise,  and  cauteloxis  men,  such 
es  as  those,  caunot  easily  be  done. 
in,  it  belouffeth  to  the  nature  of  a  miriicle, '•^'"T"''. 
be  wrought  for  the  procurrng  of  credit  to 
messengers,   ministers,  and  prophets,  tliat 
y  men  may  know,  tliey  are  called,  sent,  and 
cd  by  Gi;d,  and  thereby  be  the  better  in- 
to obey  them.     And  therefore,  though  the 
III  of  the  world,  and  after  that  the  destruc- 

all  living  creatures  in  the  universal  deluge. 
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were  admirable  works ;  yet  because  they  were  not 
done  to  procure  credit  to  any  prophet,  or  other 
uiinister  of  God,  they  nse  not  to  be  called  miracles. 
For  how  admirable  soever  any  work  be,  the  admi- 
ration conaiiitetb  not  in  that  it  could  be  done ;  be- 
cause men  naturally  believe  the  Almighty  can  do 
all  thing]};  but  becuuse  lie  does  it  at  the  prayer  or 
word  of  a  man.  Bnt  the  works  of  God  in  I'^gypt, 
by  the  hand  of  Moses,  were  properly  mirades ; 
betsiuse  they  were  done  with  intention  to  make 
the  pet^le  of  Israel  beUeve,  that  Moses  came  unto 
them,  not  out  of  any  design  of  his  own  interest, 
but  08  sent  from  God.  'rhcrefore,  after  God  had 
commanded  htm  to  dehver  the  IsraeUtes  from  the 
Egyptian  bondage,  when  he  said  {Exud.  iv.  1 )  They 
will  not  believe  me,  but  will  say,  the  Lord  hath  not 
appeared  unto  me,  God  gave  him  power,to  turn  the 
rod  he  had  in  his  hand  into  a  serpent,  and  again 
to  return  it  into  a  rod ;  and  by  putting  his  band 
into  his  bosom,  to  make  tt  leprous  ;  and  again  by 
putting  it  out,  to  make  it  whole;  to  make  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  believe  (as  it  is  verse  5)  that  the  God 
of  their  fathers  had  appeared  unto  him  :  and  if  that 
were  not  enough,  he  giive  him  power  to  turn  their 
waters  bUo  blood.  And  when  he  had  done  these 
miracles  before  the  people,  it  is  said  (verse  31) 
that  tliey  believed  him.  Nevertheless,  for  fear 
of  Pharaoh,  they  durst  not  yet  obey  him.  There- 
fore the  other  works  which  were  done  to  plague 
Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians,  tended  all  to  make 
the  Israelites  believe  in  Moses,  and  were  pro- 
perly miracles.  In  like  manner  if  we  consider  all 
the  miracles  done  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  prophets,  till  tJie  captivity;  and 
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Be  of  our  SaWour,  and  his  apostles  afterwards ; 
ire  shall  find,  their  eud  was  always  to  beget  or 
eoufirai  belief,  tliat  they  eaiue  not  of  their  owu  Tbccnd 
Boliou,  but  were  seut  by  Gwl.     We  may  farther  'f'^"'^^**^ 
observe  in  Scripture,  that  the  end  of  miracles,  was 
to  beget  l>elief,  not  nniversjjly  in  all  men,  elect 
aud    reprobate;   but  in    the   elect  only;    that  is 
10  say,  in  such  as  God  had  determined  should  be- 
cume  bis  siibiects.     For  those  miraeuloHS  places 
of  Egypt,  bad  not  for  their  end,  the  conversion  of 
Pharaoh ;  for  God  had  told  Moses  before,  that  he 
would  harden  the  heart  of  Pharoah,  that  he  should 
ODt  let  the  people  go :  aud  when  he  let  them  go 
ai  lant,  not  the  miracles  persuaded  him,  but  the 
plagues  forced  him  to  it.     So  also  of  our  Saviour, 
it  is  written  {Maftk.  ym.  38),  that  he  wrought  not 
many  miracles  in  his  own  country,  because  of  their 
anbelief;    an<l   (in   Mark   vi,  3)  instead   of,  He 
wromg/ti  not  mani/y  it  is,  He  couid  work  none.     It 
was  not  because  he  wanted  power  ;  which  to  say, 
were  blasphemy  against  God ;  nor  tbat  the  end  of 
miracles  was  not  to  convert  incredulous  men  to 
Christ ;  for  the  end  of  all  the  miracles  of  Moses,  of 
the  prophets,  of  our  Saviour,  aud  of  his  apostles 
was  to  add  men  to  the  church :  but  it  was,  because 
the  end  of  their  miracles,  was  to  add  to  the  church, 
uot  all  men,  but  such  as  should  be  saved  ;  that  is 
to  say,  such  as  God  had  electe<l.     Seeing  therefore 
our  Saviour  was  sent  from  his  Father,  he  could  not 
Use  his  power  in  the  conversion  of  those,  whom  his 
Father  had  rejected.     They  that  expounding  this 
place  of  St.  Mark,  say,  that  this  word,  He  could 
noty  is  put  for,  He  would  vol,  do  it  without  exam- 
ple in  the  Greek  tongue :  where  uould  notf  is  put 
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PART  in,  sometimes  for  could  not,  in  things  inanimate,  tlut 

-    ^^-    ■    have  no  will ;  but  conld  tfot,  for  tcould  uoi  nerer: 

ajitl  tliereby  lay  a  stumbling;  blook  before  weak 

Christians  -,  as  if  Christ  could  do  no  miracles,  but 

amongst  the  credulous. 

From  that  which  I  liave  here  set  down,  of  the 
nature  and  use  of  a  miracle,  we  may  define  it  tho*: 
A  MIRACLE  is  a  wofkof  God,  (besidet  kU  opfra- 
iiou  by  the  way  of  naiurc^ordai  tied  in  the  creation) 
done,  J'or  the  making  manifest  to  his  elect,  Iki 
mission  of  an  extrnordinary  minister  for  their 
salvation. 

And  from  this  definitionj  wc  may  infer:  6nt, 
that  in  all  miracles,  the  work  done,  is  not  the  effect 
of  any  virtue  in  the  prophet;  because  it  is  the  cffwl 
of  the  immediate  hand  of  God;  that  Is  to  say(it<i 
hatlx  done  it,  without  using  the  prophet  ther«B, 
as  a  subordinate  cause. 

Secondly,  that  no  devil,  an^l,  or  other  creatrtl 
spirit,  can  do  a  miracle.  I'or  it  must  either  Ih-  by 
virtue  of  some  natural  science,  or  by  incautAlioQi 
that  is,  by  virtue  of  words.  For  if  the  euchaiittw 
do  it  by  tlieir  own  power  independent,  there  is  scwM 
power  that  ]>roccedctli  not  from  God  ;  whicb  all 
men  deny  :  and  if  they  do  it  by  power  pi^^eu  lh<'»t 
then  is  the  work  not  from  the  immediate  haJ 
of  God,  but  natural,  and  consequently  no  iniracle. 

There  be  some  texts  of  Scripture,  that  se^m 
attribute  the  power  of  working  wonders,  equal 
some  of  those  immediate  miracles  wrought  by 
himself,  to  cei"tain  arts  of  magic  and  incnn 
As  for  example,  when  we  read  that  after  the 
Moses  being  east  on  the  ground  became  a 
(Ei!fod.  vU.  1 1)  the  magicians  of  Egypt  did 


liie  htj  thffir  flrn^hnnimefiis  ;  and  tlint  after  Moses  pari 
bad  turned  the  waters  of  the  Egyptian  streams,         ''• 
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rivers,  ponds,  niid  pools  of  water  into  blood,  [Exod.  DfiiniiioB 
vii,  22)  the  magicians  did  so  likewise  with  their  *  """"=*• 
earhfintmcnts ;  and  that  after  Moses  had  by  the 
]iowcr  of  God  brought  fro^  upon  the  land,  {Exoil. 
viii.  7)  the  magicians  aho  did  so  teitk  their  en- 
chantments, and  brought  Np  J^fogs  upon  the  land 
qf  Egypt ;  will  not  a  man  be  apt  to  attribute  mi- 
racles to  enchantments  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sound  of  words ;  and  think  tlie  same 
very  well  proved  out  of  this,  and  other  sueh  phices  ? 
And  yet  there  is  uo  place  of  Scripture,  that  telleth 
OS  what  an  enchantment  is.  If  therefore  enchant- 
ment l>e  not,  as  many  think  it,  a  working  of  strange 
effects  by  spells  and  words ;  but  imposture  and  de- 
lusion, wTouf^ht  by  ordinary  means ;  and  so  far  from 
iFUpematural,  as  the  impostors  need  not  the  study  so 
much  as  of  natural  causes,  but  the  ordinary  igno- 
rance, stupidity,  and  superstition  of  mankind,  to  do 
them ;  those  texts  that  seem  to  countenance  the 
power  of  magic,  witclicraft,  and  enchantment,  must 
neeiis  have  another  sense,  than  at  first  sight  they 
8eem  to  bear. 

For  it  is  evident  enough,  that  words  have  no 
effect,  hnt  on  those  that  understand  them ;  and 
then  they  have  no  other,  but  to  signify  the  inten- 
tions or  passions  of  them  that  speak ;  and  thereby 
produce  hope,  fetu*,  or  other  passions  or  concep- 
tions in  tht;  hearer.  Tlierefore  when  a  rod  seenieth 
a  serpent,  or  the  waters  blood,  or  any  other  miracle 
secmetb  done  by  euchaDtment ;  if  it  be  not  to  the 
ecUfication  of  God's  people,  not  the  rod,  nor  the 
water,  nor  any  otlier  thing  is  enchanted ;  that  is  to 
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PART  III,  sft^i  wroup^bt  Tiiwn  by  the  words,  but  the  spertatoi*^ 
■  °^-  ■  So  tlial  all  the  miracle  cousisteth  iu  this,  that  the' 
enc)ianU.*r  has  deceived  a  mail ;  whicli  is  uo  miracU 
but  a  very  easy  matter  to  do. 
Tiuii  men  m  For  8uch  IS  the  ignorance  and  apdtude  to 
Svidbjfluo  generally  of  all  men,  but  especially  of  them  that' 
fiiiiwi«.  have  not  much  knowledge  of  natural  causes^  and 
of  the  nature  and  interests  of  men ;  as  by  innume' 
rable  and  ea.sy  tricks  to  be  abused.  What  opinion 
of  miraculous  power,  before  it  was  known  there 
was  a  science  of  the  course  of  the  stars,  might  a 
man  have  ^ined,  that  should  liave  told  the  people, 
this  hour  or  tlay  the  snn  should  be  (hirkened?  AH 
juf^ier  by  the  handling  of  his  goblets  and  other 
trinkets,  if  it  were  not  now  ordinarily  practised, 
would  be  thought  to  do  his  wonders  by  the  power 
at  least  of  the  devil.  A  man  that  hath  practised  tdfl 
speak  by  drawing  in  of  his  breath,  (which  kind  of 
men  in  ancient  time  were  called  venirifoqut),  and 
80  make  the  weakness  of  his  voice  seem  to  proceed, 
not  from  the  weak  impulsitni  of  the  organs  cjf 
speech,  but  from  distance  of  place,  is  able  to  make 
very  many  men  believe  it  is  a  voice  from  Heaven, 
whatsoever  he  pleast^  to  tell  them.  And  for  a 
crafty  man,  that  hath  enqidred  into  the  secrets,  and 
^nilinr  confessions  that  one  man  ordinarily  maketjifl 
to  another  of  his  actions  aud  adventures  past,  to  tell 
tliem  liim  again  is  no  hard  matter ;  and  yet  there 
be  many,  that  by  such  means  as  that  obtain  the 
reputation  of  being  conjurers.  But  it  is  too  long  n 
business,  to  reckon  up  the  sevenU  sorts  of  those 
men,  which  the  Greeks  called  Oavfiarov^yoi,  that 
is  to  say,  workers  of  things  wonderful :  and  yet 
these  do  all  they  do,  by  their  own  single  dexterity. 
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Bnt  if  we  look  upon  the  impostures  wrought  by  part  hi. 
confederacy,  there  is  nothing  how  impossible  so-   .    ^^-    . 
ever  to  be  done,  that  ia  impossible  to  be  believed. 
For  two  men  conspiring,  one  to  seem  lame,  the 
other  to  cure  him  with  a  charm,  will  deceive  many : 
bat  many  conspiring,  one  to  seem  lame,  another  so 
to  cure  him,  and  all  the  rest  to  bear  witness,  will 
deceive  many  more. 
In  this  aptitude  of  mankind,  to  give  too  hasty  be-  c»ution« 

-.  jii.i  ,1  1  agwniitthe 

Jief  to  pretended  nuracles,  there  can  be  no  better,  imposture 
xor  I  think  any  other  caution,  than  that  which  God  "^  """*  "^ 
liath  prescribed,  first  by  Moses,  as  I  have  sdd  be- 
fore in  the  precedent  chapter,  in  the  beginning  of 
tlie  xiiith  and  end  of  tlie  xviiith  of  Deuteronomy  ; 
that  we  take  not  any  for  prophets,  that  teach  any 
otlier  religion,  than  that  which  God's  lieutenant, 
iwhich  at  that  time  was  Moses,  hath  established ; 
nor  auy,  though  he  teach  the  same  religion,  whose 
prediction  we  do  not  see  come  to  pass.     Moses 
therefore  in  his  time,  and  Aaron  and  his  succes- 
sors m  their  times,  and  the  sovereign  governor  of 
God's  people,  next  under  God  himself,  that  is  to 
say,  the  head  of  the  Church,  in  all  times,  are  to  be 
owsalted,  what  doctrine  he  hath  established,  be- 
fiBfewe  give  credit  to  apretended  miracle  or  prophet. 
And  when  that  is  done,  the  thing  they  pretend  to 
be  a  miracle,  we  must  both  see  it  done,  and  use  all 
means  possible  to  consider,  whether  it  be  really 
ime  J  and  not  only  so,  but  whether  it  be  such,  as 
"^  man  can  do  tJie  like  by  his  natural  power,  but 
^  it  requires  the  immediate  hand  of  God.     And 
■D  this  also  we  must  have  recourse  to  God's  lieu- 
tenant, to  whom  in  all  doubtful  eases,  we  have  sub- 
nutted  our  private  judgments.     For  example ;  if  a 
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PART  III.  man   pretend,  jifler  certain  words  spoken  over  a 
piece  of  bread,  that  presently  God  liath  made  it 
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uot  bread,  but  a  god,  or  a  man,  or  both,  and  iieverJ^B 
theless  it  looketh  still  els  like  bread  as  ever  it  did  ; 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  mau  to  think  it  reafly      * 
done,  nor  consequently  to  fear  liiin,  till  he  enquire^j 
of  God,  by  his  ricnr  or  lieutenant,  whether  it  1>6J^^ 
done,  or  not.    If  he  say,  not,  then  followeth  that      i 
whieh  Moses  saith  {Dent,  xviii.  *i2)  he  hath  ifpoken 
it  presumptuoushjf  thou  slialt  notjcar  him.     If  hc_^J 
say,  it  is  done,  then  he  Is  not  to  contradict  it.     Sd^H 
also  if  we  see  not,  but  only  hear  tell  of  a  miracle, 
we  are  to   consult  the  lawful  Church ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  lawful  head  thereof,  how    far  we  are  to, 
give   credit   to  the   relators  of  it.      And   this   i»l 
chiefly  the  case  of  men,  that  in  these  days  live  un- 
der Christian  sovereif;ns.     For  in  these  times,  I 
do  not  know  one  man,  that  ever  saw  any  such  won-, 
derous  work,  done  by  the  chann,  or  at  the  wordfl 
or  prayer  of  a  man,  that  a  man  endued  but  with  a 
medioority  of  reason  would  think  wiipfniatunU :  and 
the  question  is  no  more,  whether  what  wc  see  done^^J 
be  a  miracle ;  whether  the  miracle  we  bear,  orS 
read  of,  were  a  reid  work,  and  not  the   act  of  a 
tongue,  or  pen  ;  but  in  pliun  terms,  whether  the      i 
report  he  true,  or  a  lie.     In  which  question  we  are      j 
not  every  one,  to  make  our  own  private   reason,      | 
or  conscience,  but  the  ptiblie  reason,  that  is,  the 
reason  of  God's  supreme  lieutenant,  judge  ;  and 
indeed  wc  ha\'c  made  him  judge  ab'eady,  if  we  have 
given  him  a  sovereign  power,  to  do  all  that  is  tib-' 
cessary  for  our  peace  and  defence.     A  private  man 
has  always  the  liberty,  because  th(mght  is  free,  to 
believe  or  not  believe  in  his  heart  those  acts  that 
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have  been  ^ven  out  for  miracles,  according  as  he   part  in. 
shall  see  what  benefit  can  accrue  by  men's  belief,    .    ^J-    . 
to  those  that  pretend  or  countenance  them,  and  CauUooi 
thereby  conjecture  whether  they  be  miracle  orf^'in" 
lies.    But  when  it  comes  to  confession  of  that  faith,  "'  "n'"*^"- 
the  private  reason  must  submit  to  the  public ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  God's  lieutenant.     But  who  is  this 
Ueutenant  of  God,  and  head  of  the  Church,  shall  be 
considered  in  its  proper  place  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

OP  THE  SIGNIFICATION    IN  SCRIPTURE  OP   ETER- 
NAL LIFE,  HELL,  SALVATION,  THE  WORLD 
TO  COMB,  AND  REDEMPTION. 

The  maintenance  of  civil   society  depending  on 
justice,  and  justice  on  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
and  other  less  rewards  and  punishments,  residing 
in  them  that  have  the  sovereignty  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  it  is  impossible  a  commonwealth  should 
stand,  where  any  other  than  the  sovereign  hath 
a  power  of  giving  greater  rewards  than  life,  and  of 
inflicting  greater  punishments  than  death.     Now 
seeing  eternal  life  is  a  greater  reward  than  the  life 
Resent ;  and  eternal  torment  a  greater  punish- 
ment than  the  death  of  nature ;  it  is  a  thing  worthy 
to  be  well  considered  of  all  men  that  desire,  by 
obeying  authority,  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  con- 
ftsion  and  civil  war,  what  is  meant  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, by  life  eternal^  and  torment  eternal;  and 
for  what  offences,  and  against  whom  committed, 
Dien  are  to  be  eternally  tormented ;  and  for  what 
actions  they  are  to  obtain  eternal  life. 


:  PART  in.       And  first  wc  find  that  Adam  was  created  in  such 
.  ^^-    ■    a  condition  of  life,  as  had  he  not  broken  the  com- 
Thit  pUw)  of    maruhnent  of  tlod,  he  had  enjoyed  it  in  the  pnradi(<e 
^^fVei^  of  Eden  everlastingly.     For  there  was  the  tree  of 
iiouim.r<i,h«d  fi^    whereof  he  was  so  lone  allowed  to  eat,  as  he 

been  Ihe  (cnes-     •'     '  i^J  ' 

iriii  i*iiradj»c  Bhould  forbcar  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  ajid  evil ;  which  was  not  allowed  him.  And 
therefore  as  soon  as  he  luul  eaten  of  it,  God  thrust 
him  out  of  Paradise,  {Gen.  iii.22)  le^tt  he  shouklput 
forth  hh  hand,  and  take  aim  of  the  tree  of  life  and 
live  for  ever.  By  which  it  seemeth  to  me,  (with  sub- 
mission nevertheless  both  in  this,  and  in  all  questions^ 
whereof  the  determination  dependeth  on  the  Sori] 
tures,  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  authorizec 
by  the  commonwealth,  whose  subject  I  am),  that' 
Adam, if  he  had  not  sinned,  had  had  an  eternal  life  on 
earth,  and  that  mortality  entered  upon  himself  and 
his  posterity  by  his  first  sin.  Not  that  actnal  deatfafl 
then  entered ;  for  Adam  then  could  never  have 
had  children  ;  whereas  he  lived  long  after,  and  saw 
a  numerous  posterity  ere  he  died.  But  where  it  v& 
8ald,(6-r?i.  ii.  1 7)  ^«  the  day  that  thoK  eatest  thereof 
thou  fiholt  xnrely  die,  it  must  needs  be  meant 
his  mortality,  and  certitude  of  death.  Seeing  then^ 
eternal  life  was  lost  by  Adam's  forfeiture  in  com-, 
mitting  sin,  he  that  should  cancel  that  forfeitui 
was  to  recover  thereby  that  life  again.  Now  Jes 
Christ  hath  satisfied  for  the  sins  of  all  that  believe' 
in  him;  and  therefore  recovered  to  all  believers, 
that  eternal  life  which  was  lost  by  the  sin  of  Adam. 
And  in  this  sense  it  is  that  the  comparison  of  Stfl 
Patil  holdeth,  (Rom.  v.  !8,  If>J  A.f  hy  the  ofcttce 
of  one,  judgment  came,  upon  all  men  to  vundeni- 
nation,  even  *o  Oy  the  righteoujsness  of  one,  ihc 
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^ee  f^ft  came  upon  all  men  to  jaxftjicaiton  of  part  m. 
Ufe  ;  which  is  agfuu  (1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22)  more  per-        •■■ 
spicuotmly  ileHverecl  in  thcsti  words,  For  xiuce  htj 
SOS  ctane  tleath^  bif  nian  came  aho  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.     For  as  hi  Adam  all  die,  eveu  so 
in  Chrint  shall  nil  he  made  {dive. 

Conccj-mng  the  place  whereiu  men  shall  pnjoy  Tom  eonma- 
tbnt  eternal  life  which  Christ  hath  obtained  for  oriife  etera*]* 
them,  the  texts  next  before  alle^i^  seem  to  make'"'*^"'*" 
it  on  earth.  For  if  «s  in  Adam  all  die,  that  is,  have 
forfeited  paradise  and  eternal  life  on  earth,  even  so 
ia  Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive ;  then  all  men  shall 
be  made  to  live  on  earth ;  for  else  the  comparison 
were  not  proper.  Hereunto)  seemeth  to  ti^cn* 
tliat  of  tlie  psaUnist  (PmUm.  exwiii.  3)  upon 
Zion  God  commanded  the  blessin^^  even  life  for 
evermore :  for  Zion  is  in  Jenisalem  upon  <?arth  :  as 
also  that  of  St.  John  (Rev.  ii.  7)  To  him  that 
overeoTHeth  /  will  i^iee  to  eai  of  the  tree  of  life, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God. 
This  was  the  tree  of  Adam's  eternal  life ;  hut  his 
life  was  to  have  been  on  earth.  The  same  seemeth 
(o  be  confirmed  JiRain  by  St.  John  (Hev.  .\xi.  2), 
where  he  saitfa,  /  John  saip  the  holy  city,  new 
Jerusalem,  coming  dowH  from  God  out  ofheuceu, 
prej}ared  as  a  hride  adorned  J'or  her  husband: 
and  again  (verse  10)  to  the  same  effect :  as  if  he 
should  say,  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  paradise  of  God, 
at  ilie  cominf^  again  of  Christ,  should  come  down 
to  God's  people  from  heaven,,  and  not  they  ^  up 
to  it  from  earth.  And  this  differs  nothing  from 
that,  which  the  two  men  in  white  clothing,  that  is 
tJie  two  angels,  said  to  the  apostles  that  were  look- 
ing upon  Christ  ascending  (Acts  i.  11)  This  same 


PART  ui.  Jesasj  tcho  is  taken  up  from  you  info  heaven,  shall 

.^^' .    so  come,  as  yon  have  seen  him  f^o  up  into  lieaccn, 

Trtto  wnccTo.  Which  soundeth  as  if  they  had  said  he  should 

ibg  ifcc  place  of  .  ii»-»-.. 

lifcMcrnAi, tor  come  dowii  to  govcHi  thcm  under  ms  Father  cter- 
""*  nally  here,  and  not  take  tlietn  up  to  govern  them 
in  heaven ;  and  Ls  conformable  to  the  restoratioa 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  instituted  under  Moses, 
which  was  a  politic-al  gtwernment  of  the  Jews  on 
earth.  Again,  that  saying  of  our  Saviour  {Mat/k, 
xxii.  30),  that  in  the  resurrect  ton  they  neither 
marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  hut  are  a.f  the 
ajif^els  of  God  in  heaven,  is  a  description  of  an 
eternal  hfe,  resembling  that  which  we  lost  iu  Adam 
ui  the  point  of  marriage.  For  seeing  Adiun  and 
Eve,  if  tliey  had  not  sinned,  had  lived  on  earth 
eternally  in  their  individual  persons ;  it  is  mani- 
fest, they  should  not  continually  have  procreated 
their  kind  ;  for  if  immortals  should  have  generated 
as  mankind  doth  now,  the  earth  in  a  small  timi 
would  not  havf  Ijeeu  able  to  afford  them  place 
stand  ou.  The  Jews  that  asked  our  Savioiu-  thi 
question,  whose  wifr  the  wtnnan  that  had  married 
many  brothers  should  be  in  the  rcsiurcctiou,  knew 
not  what  were  the  consecpiences  of  life  eternal : 
and  therefore  our  Saviour  puts  them  in  mind  of 
tliis  consequence  of  immortality ;  that  there  shall 
be  no  generation,  and  consequently  n{)  marritige, 
no  more  than  there  is  marriage  or  generation 
among  the  angels.  The  comparison  between  that 
eternal  life  wliich  Adam  lost,  and  our  Saviour  by 
his  victory  over  death  hath  recovered,  lioldi'th 
also  in  this;  that  as  Adam  lost  eternal  life  by 
his  sin,  and  yet  lived  after  it  for  a  time,  so  the 
faithful   Christian  hath  recovered  eternal  life 
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*s  passion,  though  he  die  a  natural  death,  paei-  hi. 
iDd  remain  dead  for  a  time,  namely,  till  the  re-  ^  _^^- 
SurfM-'tion.  For  an  death  is  rrrkoued  from  the 
Dondemnatiou  of  Adam,  not  from  the  execution ; 
BO  life  is  reckoned  from  the  absolution,  not  from 
the  rtwurreetiou  of  them  that  are  elected  in  Christ. 
Tliat  the  place  wherein  men  arr  to  live  eternally,  Awnwon 

-,  ,  .  .        ,        ,  ,  .  ,        Into  hMVeti. 

ater  the  resurrection,  is  the  heavens,  (meaning  by 
liearen,  those  parLs  of  the  world,  which  are  the 
mtfft  remote  from  earth,  as  where  the  stars  are,  or 
aWe  the  stars,  in  another  hip;her  heaven,  called 
ttelum  empyreiim,  whereof  there  is  no  mention  in 
Scripture,  nor  f^round  in  reason),  is  not  easily  to  be 
drawn  from  any  text  that  I  can  find.  By  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  is  meant  the  kuigdom  of  the  King 
that  dwellcth  in  heaven  ;  and  his  kiu^om  was  the 
people  of  Israel,  w  horn  he  rule<l  by  the  prophets, 
hip  lieutenants ;  first  Moseys,  and  after  him  Eleazar, 

Kthe  sovereign  priests,  till  in  the  days  of  Samuel 
rebelled,  and  would  have  a  mortal  man  for 
their  king,  afrer  the  manner  of  other  nations.  And 
when  our  Saviour  Christ,  by  the  preaching  of  his 
oinisters,  shall  have  persuaded  the  Jew.s  to  return, 
and  called  the  Gentiles  to  his  obedience,  then  shall 
ibcre  be  a  new  kingdom  of  heaven ;  because  our 
shall  then  be  God,  whose  throne  is  heaven : 
out  any  necessity  evident  in  the  Scripture, 
ttat  man  shall  ascend  to  his  happiness  any  higher 
than  God's  footttool  the  earth.  On  the  contrarj', 
d  written  {John  iii.  13)  that  no  man  Unth 
^ed  into  heareu,  hut  he  that  came  down  from 
hmm$j  even  the  ton  of  man,  that  h  in  heaven. 
^ere  1  obsene  by  the  way,  that  these  words  are 
tot,  as  those  which  go  immediately  before,  the 
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words  of  our  Saviour,  but  of  St.  John  himself;  for 
Christ  WHS  then  not  in  heaven,  but  upon  the  e^irth. 
The  like  is  said  of  David  (Ads  ii.  34)  where 
St.  Peter,  to  prove  the  a^^cension  of  Chrifit,  usinff  the 
wortls  of  the  Psalmint  (/**«//«  xvi.  10),  'J'liiui  wiituoi 
leave  my  «oul  in  helly  nor  ni^ffrr  thvie  holy  oae  to 
see  corniptfon,  saith,  ihey  were  spoken,  not  of 
David,  but  of  Christ ;  and  to  prove  it,  a<ldeth  this 
reason,  For  David  is  not  ascnided  into  heacen. 
But  to  this  a  man  may  easily  answer,  and  say.  that 
though  their  bodies  were  not  to  a.scend  till  the 
general  day  of  judgment,  yet  their  soids  were  in 
heaven  as  soon  as  they  were  departed  from  their 
bodies ;  which  also  sccmeth  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  {Luke  xx.  37,  38),  who  pn>- 
ving  the  resurrection  out  of  the  words  of  Moses, 
snith  thus.  That  the  iU^ad  are  raised,  even  Afoteit 
shewed  at  the  hwrH,  tvken  he  calleth  the  Lord^  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and.  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jaeoh.  For  he  ix  not  a  God  of  the  dead, 
hut  of  the  Umn^  ;  for  thetj  all  lice  to  him.  But 
if  tliese  words  be  to  be  understood  only  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  they  prove  not  at  all  that 
wliieh  our  Saviour  intended  to  prove,  which  was 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  man.  Therefore  our  Saviour 
meaueth,  that  those  patriarchs  were  immortal ;  uot 
by  a  propiirty  consequent  to  the  essence  an<l  na- 
ture of  mankind  ;  but  by  the  will  of  God,  that  was 
pleased  of  his  mere  graee,  to  bestow  eternal  life 
upon  the  faithfid.  And  though  at  tliat  time  the 
patriarchs  and  many  other  faithful  men  were  <iendt 
yet  as  it  is  in  the  text,  they  lived  to  God;  that  is, 
they  were  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  with  them 
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that  were  absolved  of  their  sins,  and  ordained,  to  life  part  iik 
etental  at  the  rcsiwreclioii.   That  the  sou!  of  maii  is    _!Ji_, 
in  its  own  nature  etcniaJ,  and  a  living  creature  in-  ABcewioii 
dependent  on  tlie  body,  or  that  any  mere  man  is  im- 
mortal, othen\'i!*e  than  by  the  resurrection  in  the  last 
(liy,  except  Enoch  and  Eltas,  is  a  doctrine  not  ap- 
parent in  Scripture.  Tlie  whole  of  the  xivth  chapter 
of  Joh,  which  is  the  speech  not  of  his  friends,  but 
of  himj&elf,  is  a  complaint  of  this  mortality  of  nature ; 
and  yet  no  cnntracUetioii  of  the  immortality  at  tlie 
resurrection.     There  ia  hope  9/  a  tree,  saith  lie, 
(verse  /)  if  it  he  cast  down.     Though  the  root 
thereof  tcax  o!d,  and  the  gtock  thereof  die  in  the 
^rott/id.  yet  when  it  scentcth  the  water  it  witt  hud^ 
and  hritiirjurth  bought  tike  a  plant.  But  man  dtetk 
n»(i  wasteth  awai/^  yeay  man  giceth  up  the  ghosty 
and   where  it  he  9      And   (verse  12)    Man  Hetk 
ihnTR,  and  rifieth  not,  till  the  heavens  he  no  more. 
Bat  when  is  it,  that  the  heavens  shall  be  no  more  ? 
St.  Peter  tells  us,  that  it  is  at  the  general  resurrec- 
tion.    Kor  in  his  2nd  Epixife,  chap.  iii.  verse  7, 
lie  saith,  that  the  het/vcHJi  and  the  earth  that  are 
nowj  are  reserved  unto  ftre  against  the  day  of 
jttffgment,   and  perdition   of  ungodhj  men,  and 
(v.  12)  looking  fory  and  hasting  to  the  coining  of 
Cod,    whfrein  the  heavens  xhad  he  on  Jire  and 
i>kttll  he  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
ffifh  Jervent  heat.     Nevertheless,  we  according 
to  the  promise  look  for  new  heavens,  and  a  new 
earth,   tchereiu  duelleth   righteousness.     There- 
fore where  Job  saitli,  man  riseth  not  till  the  hea- 
vens he  no  more  ;  it  is  all  one,  as  if  he  had  said, 
die  iiiimortul  life,  (an<l  soul  and  life  in  the  Scripture 
do  usually  sigiiify  the  same  tiling,)  beginneth  not  in 
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^-  _.   and  liatli  for  cause,  not  his  spccifical  nature  auii 

generation,  but  the  promise.     For  St.  Peter  says 

not   We  hofi  for  new  fteuvens  and-  a  new  earlk, 

from  nalnrey  hwifroju  promise. 

La-stly,  seeing  it  hath  been  already  proved  onlof 
divers  evident  places  of  Seripture,  in  (!hap.  xxxv. 
of  tliis  book,  that  the  kinsrdom  of  God  is  a  civil 
comtQonwealth,  where  God  himself  is  soTereigu.bj 
virtue  first  of  the  oM,  and  since  of  the  new  covi-naiil. 
wherein  he  reigneth  by  his  vicar  or  lieutenant; 
the  same  places  do  therefore  also  prove,  that  jifttr 
the  coming  again  of  our  Saviour  in  his  maji-stj 
and  glory,  to  reign  actually  and  eternally,  tli* 
kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  on  earth.  But  hecaoae 
this  doctrine,  though  proved  out  of  places  of  Scrip- 
ture not  few  nor  obscure,  w  ill  appear  to  most  men  > 
novelty,  I  do  but  propound  it ;  nimntaining  uutliin^ 
in  this,  or  any  other  paradox  of  religion ;  but  attend' 
ing  the  end  of  that  dispute  of  the  sword,  concern' 
iiig  the  authority,  not  yet  amongst  my  countryntfu 
decided,  by  which  all  sorts  of  doctrine  are  to  be  ap* 
proved  or  rejected ;  and  whose  commands,  bothia 
speech  and  writing,  whatsoever  l>e  the  opinions  fi 
private  men,  must  by  idl  men,  that  mean  to  be  pro- 
tected by  their  laws,  be  obeyed.  For  the  poiuts  c^ 
doctrine  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  have  so 
great  influence  on  the  kingdom  of  man,  as  notta 
be  determined,  but  by  them,  that  under  God 
the  sovereign  power. 
TiiP  place  »ftcr  As  the  knigtlom  of  God,  and  eternal  life,  so 
iiia»e  who  »cre  God's  enemies,  and  their  torments  after  jndgme 
jutovr  ■■>  ii«  -ipjx^^r  by  the  Scripture  to  have  their  place  on  i 
The  name  of  the  place,  where  all  men  remain 
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pe  resurrection,  that  were  cither  buried,  or  swal-  pARXiir. 
)wt'cl  up  of  the  eart]i,  is  usually  oiilled  iu  Scripture,    .    ^^'   , . 
words  that  signify  under  ground;   wliiuh  the  Owi.orhwiBg 

itins  read  generally  hi/'frntuJt,  and  infer!,  aud  the  t»Jaai. 

Ireek  o5i«r,  that  is  to  say,  a  place  where  men  can- 
tact  see ;  and  containeth  as  well  the  grave,  as  any 
my  other  deeper  place.  But  for  the  place  of  the 
lamned  after  the  resurrection,  it  is  not  determined, 
leither  in  the  Old  nor  New  Testament,  by  miy  note 
of  situation  ;  but  only  by  the  company  :  as  that  it 
Bhall  be,  where  such  wicked  men  were,  as  God  in  for- 
mer times,  in  extraordinary  and  miraculous  manner, 
lad  destroyed  from  off  the  faec  of  the  eatth :  as  for 
example,  that  they  are  in  Inferno,  in  Ttdrtarus^  or  T-ftwui. 
Id  the  bottomless  pit ;  because  Corah,  Dathau,  and 
Abiron,  were  swallowed  up  alive  into  the  earth. 
Not  that  the  writers  of  the  Scripture  would  have 
us  believe,  there  could  be  in  the  globe  of  the  earth, 
which  is  not  oxily  finite,  but  also,  compared  to  the 
height  of  the  stars,  of  no  considerable  magnitude, 
a  pit  without  a  bottom,  that  is,  a  hole  of  infinite 
depth,  such  as  the  Greeks  in  their  demonohgtj,  (that 
is  to  say,  iu  their  doctrine  concerning  demons\  and 
After  them  the  Rinnans,  called  Tartarus;  of  which 
Virgil  {jiltt.  VI.  578,  5/9)  says, 

nia  patet  iit  pneceps  tontum,  tendltquo  sul)  umbra«, 
Quantus  ad  stherium  occii  suBp4.-ctu6  Olymjium : 

for  that  is  a  thing  the  proportion  of  earth  to  heaven 
cannot  bear  ;  but  that  we  should  believe  them  there, 
hidefinitely,  where  those  men  are,  on  whom  God 
ted  that  exemi)lar)'  punishment. 
Again,  because  those  mighty  men  of  the  earth,  that  T'""  '""(tH?^ 
11  the  time  of  Noah,  before  the  flood,  (which 
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the  Greeks  call  heroes,  aixd  the  Scripture  j 
and  botli  say  were  begotten  l>y  copiilation 
children  t>f  (Sod  with  thti  children  of  men,)  were  for 
their  wicked  lite  destroyed  by  the  general  delupj; 
the  place  of  the  damned,  is  therefore  also  some* 
times  marked  mit,  by  the  company  of  those  tic 
ceased  giants  ;  as  Prmwrhs  xxi.  I(i,  The  man  thai 
wanderetk  out  of  the  way  ^f  understandingy  skH 
remain  in  the  congrega/imi  qf  the  gUtittx ;  and 
Joh  xxvi.  5,  Behold  the  giaiitit  gniati  under  tcafer, 
and  they  that  dwell  with  them.  Here  the  place 
of  the  damned  is  under  the  water.  And  //taiak 
xiv.  fl,  J{ell  is  trouhled  how  to  meet  thee  (tlial  is, 
the  Kint;  of  Babylon)  and  will  dijtphce  the  gittati 
for  thee:  and  here  again  the  place  of  the  damned, 
if  the  sense  be  literal,  is  to  be  under  water.  Thirdly, 
t*toofSre.  because  the  cities  of  Sodom  mid  Gomorrah,  hjr  tie 
extraordinary  wxath  of  God,  were  consumed  for 
their  wickedness  with  fire  and  brimstone,  and  to- 
gether with  them  th(^  conntry  about  made  a  stinking 
bituminous  lake :  the  place  of  the  damned  is  some- 
times  expressed  by  fire,  and  a  fien,'  lake ,  as  in  the 
Apocnhfpse,  xxi.  8,  But  the  tiniaroux,  rnereduloiu, 
and  td/ominalile,  ami  murderers,  and  wlioremai- 
gersy  and  sorcerers,  and  idolatersj  and  all  liars, 
shall  hate  their  part  in  the  lake  that  hurneth  tritk 
Jire  and  hrimstone ;  which  is  the  second  {leatk 
So  that  it  is  manifest,  that  hell  fire,  whirh  is  h«t 
Mpressed  by  metaphor  from  the  real  fire  of  Sodonif 
si§:nifietli  not  miy  certain  kind  or  place  of  tonoealt 
but  is  to  be  taken  indefinitely,  for  destruction,  u  IT 
is  in  Rev.  \x.  14,  where  it  is  said,  that  death  W 
liell  were  cast  into  the  lake  office ;  that  is  to 
were  abolished  and  destroyed ;  as  if  after  the 
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>FjuH!amiPnt,  there  shall  be  no  more  dying,  nor  no 
mori'  goinp  into  hell ;  that  is,  no  more  pacing-  to 
Ifadeny  (from  which  word  perhaps  our  word  Hell  is 
derived,)  which  is  tlie  same  \^ith  no  more  dying. 

Fourthly,  from  the  plaijue  of  darkness  inflicted  t^'iterdwiiKiw. 

on  the  Ejfvptians,  of  which  it  is  written  (Exod. 

X.  23J    They  9mv  not  one  another,   neither  rose 

antj  TUfin  from  hh  place  Jot  three  dfnj9  ;  but  all 

the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings  ; 

the  place  of  the  wicked  after  judgment,  is  called 

vttrr  darhtiesjt,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  darkness 

ncitkout.      And  so  it  is  expressed   {Matth,  xxii. 

13)   where  the  king  commanded  his  sen'ants,  to 

iiind  kaml  and  foot  the  man  that  had  not  on 

Mis  tteddiug  garment,  and  to  east  him  outy  tk  to 

^ncvrot  TO  itCrrtpoyyiutoexternaldarkvpsSjOr  darkness 

acithoitt :  which  though  translated  wtter  dftrkness, 

does  not  signify  luriv  great,  hut  where  that  dark- 

Deas  IB  to  be ;  namely,  without  the  habitation  of 

God's  elect. 

LaBtly,  whereas  there  was  a  place  near  Jerusa-  Otiiciinn, 
\tm,  called  the  Valley  of  the  Children  of  Hinnon  ; '"  *^"  * 
ill  a  part  whereof,  called  Tophet,  the  Jews  had  com- 
mitted most  grievous  idolatry,  sacrificing  their 
rbildren  to  the  idol  Moloch  ;  and  wherein  also  God 
bad  afflicted  his  enemies  witli  most  grievous  punish- 
nenta ;  and  wherein  Josioh  had  burned  the  priest-s 
of  Moloch  upon  their  own  altars,  as  appearcth  at 
\w^  in  the  2nd  of  Kings,  chap,  xxiii. :  the  place 
KTved  afterwards  to  receive  the  filth  and  garbage 
whieh  was  carried  thither  out  of  the  city;  and 
there  osed  to  be  fires  made  from  time  to  time,  to 
poriiy  the  tur,  and  take  away  the  stench  of  car- 
riou.  From  this  abominable  place,  the  Jews  used 
ever  after  to  call  the  place  of  the  damned,  by  the 
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name  of  Gehenna^  or  Valley  of  HinTion.  And  this 
Gehenna,  is  that  word  which  is  usually  uow  trans- 
lated HELL ;  and  from  the  tires  from  time  to  time 
tiiere  burninfj,  we  liave  the  notion  of  everlasting 
and  unquenchable  Jire. 

Seciuo;  now  there  is  none,  that  so  interprets 
the  Scripture,  as  that  after  the  day  of  jud^nent^ 
the  wicked  are  all  eternally  to  be  punishtnl  in 
the  Valley  of  Iliimon ;  or  that  they  shall  «►  ris 
again,  as  to  be  ever  after  under  ground  or  uode^ 
water  ;  or  that  after  the  resurrection,  they  shall 
more  see  one  another,  nor  stir  from  one  place  tzr; 
another :  it  followeth,  methinks,  very  necessaril 
that  that  which  is  thxts  said  coiiceniing  hell  fire, 
spoken  metaphciri<?al]y ;  and  that  therefore  there  u 
a  proper  sense  to  be  enquired  after,  (for  of  all  me- 
taphors there  is  some  real  ground,  that  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  proper  words,)  both  of  the  place  of  Ml, 
and  the  nature  of  heUhh  fonnents^  and  tormenlrrt. 

And  first  for  the  tormenters,  we  have  their  iii- 
ture  and  propeities,  exactly  and  properly  ddi^-eretl 
by  the  names  of,  fAe  Enemy^  or  Sa/an  ;  tlie  A(- 
cnxer,  or  Diaholus ;  the  Desiroycry  or  Ahaddn. 
Whicli  si^ficant  names,  Satan,  Devil,  Jharldon, 
set  not  forth  to  us  any  individual  person,  as 
proper  names  use  to  do  ;  but  only  an  office,  or 
quality;  and  are  tlierefore  appellatives;  whid 
ought  not  to  have  been  left  untranslate<l,  as  tbcj 
are  in  the  Latin  and  modern  Bibles ;  because 
therel>y  they  seem  to  be  proper  names  of  ttemont: 
and  men  arc  the  more  easily  seduced  to  believe  tlif 
doctrine  of  devils  ;  which  at  that  time  was  the  r*- 
ligion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  contrary  to  that  of  Uo>^ 
and  of  Christ. 


ifli 


And  bccnusc  by  tlie  Enewy,  the  Acruner,  and 
Dpfttruyer-i  is  meant  tlie  enemy  of  them  timt  shull 
be  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  therefore  if  the  king- 
dom of  God  after  the  resurrection,  be  upon  the 
Mirth,  lis  in  the  former  clinpter  1  hnve  shown  hy 
Scripture  it  seems  to  be,  the  Enemy  and  hi«  king- 
dom must  be  on  earth  also.  For  so  also  was  it,  in 
the  time  before  the  Jews  liitd  dejxwed  God.  For 
(Jod's  kingdom  was  in  I'ak'tstine :  and  the  nations 
round  about,  were  the  kingdoms  of  the  Enemy  ; 
and  wMisequently  by  Satauy  is  meant  uuy  ejirtiily 
enemy  of  tiie  Church. 

The  torment*  of  liell,  are  expressed  sometimes, 
hy  wfi'pi a f^,  and  giuiJi/i/Hfr  ttf  it-clh,  as  Alaith.  viii. 
12.  Simietimes  by  Ihe  wtiriu  of  cunxciruvv;  as 
ixaiah  Ixvi.  24,  and  i\faik  Ix.  44,  40,  48  :  some- 
times, by  fire,  as  in  tlie  place  now  (jiioted,  where  the 
worm  (iieth  not,  and  ihi;  Jire  i/t  not  qiteurheif,  and 
many  places  beside :  sometinn-s  by  shniuc  mid  con- 
tempt, as  Dan.  xii  2,  And  many  of  them  that  si-'ep 
t«  ihe  dustt  of  the  earthy  shall  awake;  xome  to 
ererlaxliii^  Hfe ;  and  some  to  .vhamr,  and  ever- 
laatinfi  contempt.  All  which  plact-s  design  meta- 
phorically a  grief  and  discontent  of  mind,  from 
the  sight  of  that  eternal  felicity  in  others,  wliich 
they  themselves  through  their  own  incredulity 
»n<l  thsobe4Uence  have  lost.  And  because  such 
felicity  in  otlicrs,  is  not  sensible  but  by  e't)iupari- 
M)n  with  their  own  actual  miseries;  it  followcth 
ibat  they  are  to  suffer  such  bodily  pains,  and  csila- 
iiiitie^,  as  are  incident  to  those,  who  not  only  live 
under  evil  and  cruel  govcniorri,  but  have  also  for 
enemy  the  eternal  king  of  the  sjiiuts,  God  Ahnighty. 
And  aumngsl  ihctic  bodily  pains,  is  to  be  reckoned 
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For  though  t\w.  Scripture  be  clear  for  an  universal 
resurrection  ;  yet  wc  do  not  read,  that  to  any  of 
the  reprobate  is  promised  au  eternal  life.  For 
whereas  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  42,  43)  to  the  <iuestitiii 
concerning  what  bodies  men  shall  rise  with  again, 
saith,  that  T/te  body  U  sown  in  corrvpfiou^  and 
is  raised  in  incorri/p/ion ;  it  is  sown  in  dix/ionoury 
it  is  raised  in  f^lor//  ;  it  is  sown  in  wc(fliness,  it  is 
raised  in  potcer.  Glory  and  power  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  bodies  i»f  the  wicked :  nor  can  the 
name  of  second  death  he  a])p]ied  to  those  that  oa^H 
never  die  but  once  :  and  although  in  metaphori- 
cal speech,  a  calamitoua  life  everlasting,  may  be 
called  an  everlasting  deaths  yet  it  cannot  well  be 
understood  of  a  second  death.  ^H 

The  fire  prt^i)arcd  for  the  wicked,  \s  an  everlaat^ 
ing  fire :  that  is  to  say,  the  estate  wherein  no  man 
can  be  without  torture,  both  of  body  and  miml, 
after  the  resurrection,  shall  endure  for  ever ;  and 
in  that  sense  the  6re  shall  be  unquenchable,  and 
the  torments  everlasting :  but  it  cannot  thence 
be  inferred,  that  be  who  shall  be  cast  into  that 
fire,  or  be  tormented  with  those  torments,  shall 
endure  and  resist  them  so  as  to  lie  ctenmlly 
burnt,  and  tortm-ed,  and  yet  never  be  destroyed, 
nor  die.  And  though  there  be  many  places 
that  affirm  everlasting  fire  and  torments,  into 
which  men  may  be  cast  successively  one  after  ano- 
ther as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  yet  I  find  none 
that  aflirni  there  slinll  he  an  etenial  life  therein  of 
any  individuid  person ;  hut  to  the  contrary,  an 
everlasting  death,  which  is  the  second  death :  (Jier. 
XX.  l;{,  N)  lor  a/ier  death  and  the  grave  shai 
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e   delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  t/tem,  part  III. 
^  every  man  he  judf^ed  according  to  his  teorha  ;        **_^ 
th  and  the  grape  shall  afso  he  east  into  the 
r  fif  jire.    This  is  the  second  death.  Wiicrehy 
erideut  that  there  is  to  be  a  second  death  of 
7  one  that  shall  be  concletnned  at  the  day  of 
!:ment,  after  whinh  he  shall  die  no  more, 
lie  joys  of  life  eternal,  are  in  Seripture  eompre-  Th*j<iy»rf 
ded  all  under  the  uauie  of  salvation,  or  being  (U  wUMion. 
rrf.     To  be  saved,  is  to  be  secured,  either  re- "•*  *'^*' '^'"f" 
;tively,  as^ainst   special    evils,    or   absolutely, 
Jist  all  evils,  comprehending;  want,  sickness, 
death  itself     And  because  inau  was  created 
condition  immortal,  not  subject  to  corruption, 
consequently  to  nothing  that  tendeth  to  the 
olutiou  of  his  nature  ;  and  fell  from  that  happi- 
.  by  tlie  .sin  of  Adam  ;  it  followeth,  that  to  be 
frf  from  sin,  is  to  be  saved  from  all  the  evil  atid 
mities  that  sin  hath  brought  upon  us.     And  saUniinn  frmn 
efare  in  the  holy  Srriplurt;,  remission  of  sin,  ^'j^^,  ,11^'", 
salvation  from  death  jukI  misery,  is  the  same 
§■.  as  it  appears  by  the  words  of  our  ijaviour, 
I    having  cured  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  by 
ng,  {Maflh.  ix.  2)  Son  be  of  good  cheer,  thy 
be  Jorgiven    thee ;   and    knowing   that  the 
ibes  took  for  blas]>hemy,  that  a  man  should  pre- 
1  to  forgive  sins,  asked  them  (verse  0)  whether 
\ere  easier  to  say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee, 
Arise  and  walk ;  signifying  thereby,  that  it 
all  one,  as  to  the  saving  of  the  sick,  to  say, 
f  sins  are  Jorgiven,  and  Jrise  and  ipalk ;  and 
;  he  used  that  form  of  speech,  only  to  shew  he 
jiower  to  forgive  sins.     And  it  is  besides  evi- 
tiu  reason,  that  since  death  and  misery  were 
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tlie  puiiishraeuts  of  siu,  the  discharge  of  an  nil 
also  be  a  discharge  of  deatli  and  misery  ;  tluit  is  lo 
say,  salvation  absolute,  such  as  the  faithful  are  to 
enjoy  after  the  day  of  judgmeut,  by  the  power  and 
favour  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  for  that  cause  is  called, 
our  Saviour.  fl 

Concerniuf?  particular  salvations,  such  as  are  un- 
derstood, (l  Sam.  xiv.  39)  ati  the  Lord  litrfh  that 
saceth  Israel^  that  is,  from  their  temporary'  ene- 
mies, and  {2  Sam.  xxii.  3)   Thoit  art  my  Saviour, 
thou  Jfovest  me  from  rioleHce;  and,  (2  Khigir  xiii. 
5)    God  gare   the  Israelites  a  Saviour,  and  so 
thcif  were  dcficered  from  tite  hand  of  the  Assy- 
rians, aiid   the  like,  I  need  say  nottiiiig;    there 
being  neither  ditfieultj',  nor  interest  to  corrupt 
the  interpretation  of  texts  of  that  kind. 
The  place      JJut  coueemiiig  the  general  salvation,  liecause  it 
•aivaiion.  must  be  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  there  is  great 
difficulty  conceniing  the  place.     On  one  side,  by 
kingdom^  which  is  an  estate  ordained  by  men  for 
their  perpetual  security  against  enemies  and  want, 
it  scemeth  that  this  salvation  should  be  on  earth. 
For  by  salvation  is  set  forth  unto  us,  a  glorious 
reign  of  our  king,  by  conquest ;  not  a  safety  by 
escape :   and  therefore  there  where  we  look   for 
salvation,  we  must  look  also  for  triumph  ;  and  be- 
fore triumph,  for  victory ;  and  before  victory,  for 
battle ;  which  cannot  well  be  sujjposed,  shall  be 
in  heaven.     But  how  good  soever  this  reason  may 
be,  I  will  not  trust  to  it,  without  very  evident 
places  of  Scripture.     The   state  of  salvation   U 
described   at  lai^^e,    Taaink   xxxiii.    20,   21,   22, 
23,  24  : 

Look  upon  Zion,  the  cilif  of  our  itoiemnitiei 
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ihhte  eycJt  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  hnbitatioity  pakt  ill. 

w  UihernaHe  that  sUali  not  he  taken  t/own  ;  not 

niie  of  the  Htakes  thereof  shall  ever  be  removed^ 

neither  shall  ant/  of  the  cords  thereof  be  broken. 

Unt  there  the  glorious  Lord  will  he  tintu  us  a 

place  of  broad  ricerx  and  streams  ;  wherein  shall 

go  no  galley  with  oars^  neither  shall  gallant  ship 

pa««  thereby. 

For  the  Lord  is  our  Jifd^e,  the  Lord  is  our 
/tiir-giver,  the  Lord  is  our  king,  he  will  save  us. 

Thy  tacklings  are  looted ;  they  could  not  well 
i(trengthen  their  mast ;  they  could  not  spread  the 
Kail :  then  is  the  prey  of  a  great  spoil  divided ; 
the  lame  fake  the  prey  : 

And  the  inhabitant  shall  not  say,  I  am  sick  ; 
the  people  that  .thall  dwell  therein  shall  be  for- 
given their  iniquity. 

Ill  which  words  we  have  the  place  from  whence 
salvation  is  to  proceed,  Jerusalem,  a  quiet  habita- 
tion ;  the  eternity  of  it.  a  tabernacle  that  shall  not 
k  taken  down,  ^'c  ;  the  Saviour  of  it.  the  Lord^ 
thdr  judge,  their  law-girer,  their  king,  he  will 
lire  us  ;  the  salvation,  the  Lord  shall  be  to  them 
Of  a  broad  moat  of  swjft  waters,  ^'c ;  the  conditiou 
of  their  enemies,  their  facklings  are  loose,  their 
musts  weak,  the  lame  shall  take  the  sjwil  nf  them  : 
tke  condition  of  the  sav<'d,  ////-  inhabitant  shall 
»of  say,  /  am  sick :  and  la^itJy,  all  this  is  compre- 
fcended  in  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  people  that 
iteell  therein  shall  be  forgiven  their  iniquity. 
By  which  it  is  evident,  that  salvation  shall  be  on 
earth,  tlicn,  when  God  shall  rei^u,  at  the  coming 
*jwin  of  Christ,  in  Jerusalem;  anti  from  Jenisalem 
*hall  prtK-eed  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  that  shall 
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l>e  received  into  Gotl's  kiitgdom :  ils  is  also  more  ex- 
pressly declared  by  the  same  prophet,  {Ixaiah  Ixvi. 
aO,  21),  And  they  (that  is  the  Gentiles  who  had  any 
Jew  in  bondage)  skali  bring  till  your  hrethre^^^ 
Jur  an  qff'erinp^  to  the  Lord,  out  of  all  nationSy 
ttpon  horses,  and  hi  chariots,  and  in  litters^ 
and  upon  mules,  ami  npon  Jfwij't  beasts^  to  m^^^ 
holy  mountain,  Jerusalem,  saitk  the  Lordj  d^| 
tJte  children  of  Israel  hring  an  offering  in  a 
clean  vessel  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And 
I  will  also  tuhe  of  them /or  priests  and  for 
Lertitex^  gaith  the  Lord.  Wliereby  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  chief  seat  of  God's  kingdom,  which  is  the 
place  from  whence  the  salvation  of  us  that  were 
(Jentiles  sludl  proceed,  shnll  be  Jenisalem :  and 
the  !>tt.me  is  also  coiifinned  by  our  Saviour  in  his 
discourse  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  concerning: 
the  place  of  God's  worship  ;  to  whom  lie  saitb 
(John  [v.  22)  that  the  Samaritans  worshipped  they 
knew  not  what,  but  the  Jews  worshipped  what  they 
knew.  Jar  salraiion  is  o/'  the  Jews  (ex  Judttijt, 
that  is,  begins  at  the  Jews) :  a.s  if  he  should  say,  you 
■worship  God,  but  know  not  by  whom  he  will  save 
you,  as  we  do,  that  know  it  shall  be  by  one  4»f  the 
tribe  of  Judah;  a  Jew,  not  a  Samaritan.  And  there- 
fore also  the  woman  not  impertinently  answered 
him  again.  We  know  the  Mcssias  shall  rowe.  So 
that  which  our  Saviour  saitb.  Saltation  is  from  the. 
Jews,  is  Uie  same  that  Paul  says  (Row.  \.  16,  i"^) 
The  Gospel  is  the  potter  of  God  to  sahation  to 
every  one  that  believeth :  to  the  Jew  Jirst^  and 
aho  to  the  Greek.  For  therein  is  the  ri^hteous- 
uess  of  God  revealed  from  J'aith  to  faith  ;  from 
the  faith  of  the  Jew  to  the  faith  of  the  Geutile. 
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the  like  sense  the  prophet  Joel  describing  the  day  pai 
of  Judgment,  (chap.  ii.  30,  31)  that  God  would  ^/^fw    ^ 
wonders  in.  fwaren,  and  in  earth,  blood,  and  Jire^    Thi 
and  pUlfirg  of  xmoke ;    the  Jtun  shall  he  hirued    ^J 
to  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  bloody  before  the       \ 
^reat  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come :  he  ndd- 
etli,  {verse  32)  and  it  shall  come  to  pasx,  that  xcho- 
foever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  snred.     For  in  Mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem 
shall  be  salvation.  And  OArt(/m/i,  (verse  I/)  saith 
the  same,  (/jwn  Mount  Zion  shall  be  delirerance  ; 
and  there  shall  be  holiness,  and  the  house  of  Jacob 
'Shall  possess  their  possessions,  that  is  the  |>oases- 
fiioiis  of  the  heathen,  wlneh  possessions,  he   ex- 
yresseth  more  particularly  in  tlie  following  verses, 
iy  the  mount  of  Esau,  the  Land  of  the  Philis- 
tines, the felds  of  Epkraim,  of  Samaria,  GHead, 
and  the  cities  of  the  souths  and  concludes  with 
these  words,   the  kingdom   shall  be  the   Lord's. 
All  these  places  are  for  siUvatlon,  and  the  kingdom 
«f  God,  after  the  day  of  judgment,  upon  earth. 
On  the  other  side,  I  have  not  found  any  text  that 
can  probably  be  drawn,  to  prove  any  ascension  of 
the  gaints  into  heaven  ;  that  is  to  say,  into  any 
caelum  emptjreum,  or  other  setherial  region  ;  saving 
that  it  is   called  tlie  kingdom  of  Heaven  :  which 
uame  it  may  have,  because  God.  that  was  king  of 
the  Jews,  governed  tlicm  by  his  commands,  sent  to 
Moses  by  angels  from  heaven ;  and  after  the  re- 
volt, Kent  hi?  Sou  from  heaven  to  reduce  them  to 
their  obedience  ;  and  shall  send  him  thence  again 
to  rule  both  them,  and  all  other  faithful  men,  from 
the  day  of  judgment,  everlastingly  :  or  from  that, 
that  the  throne  of  this  our  great  king  is  in  heaven  ; 
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*vliereas  the  earth  it*  but  his  footstool.  But  the 
the  subjects  of  (io(\  should  have  any  place  as  high 
as  his  throats,  or  higher  tlian  his  footstool}  it  seeia- 
eth  not  suitable  to  tbt*  tliguity  nf  a  king,  nor  can  I 
find  any  evident  text  for  it  in  Holy  Scripture.        ^ 

From  this  that  lialli  been  said  of  the  ktn^^dom  of^ 
God,  and  of  salvation,  it  is  not  hard  to  interpret 
what  is  meant  by  the  world  to  come.    Tht 
are  three  worlds  mentioned  in  Scripturf,  the 
world,  the  present  world,  and  the  world  io  cofae.' 
Of  the  first,  St.  Peter  speaks,  (2  Pet.  ii.  :.)  fj' God 
gpared  not  the  old  world,  but  saved  AuaA  the 
eighth  person,  a  jtreaeher  of  rif^ldeouftneftit,  l*ri»g^^ 
hig  thejiood  Npon  the  teorld  of  the  utifj^odly,  ^v.™ 
So  the^>A^  world,  was  from  Adam  to  tht*  geurral 
flood.     Of  the  present  world,  our  Saviour  speitb 
(John  xviii.  36)  My  hhif^dom  is  not  of  this  tcorld. 
Far  he  came  oidy  to  teach  men  the  way  of  salvatio 
and  to  renew  the  kingdom  of  his  Father,  I»y 
doctrine.     Of  the  world  to  come,  St.  Peter  s: 
(2  Pet.  iii.  1 3)  Neirrthelrss  ite  aecording  to  hi. 
promise  look  for  new  hcdvcHs,  and  a  new  earik 
This  is  that  world,  wherein  Christ  coming  th)W 
from  heaven  in  the  clouds,  with  great  jwwer, 
glory,  shall  send  his  angels,  and  shall  gather  to- 
gether his  elect,  from  tlie  four  winds,  and  fromthi 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  thenceforth 
over  them,  under  his  Father,  everlastingly. 

Salvation  of  a  sinner,  su]»poseth  a  precedent  R8 
OKMPTiON  ;  for  he  that  is  once  giulty  of  sin,  is  ob- 
noxious to  the  penalty  of  the  same ;  ami  must  p»yi 
or  some  other  for  him,  suefa  nuisom  as  he  that 
offended,  and  has  him  in  Iiis  power,  shall  requi 
And  seeing  the  person  offended,  is  Almighty 
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irt  nhiKse  power  art*  nil  things ;  such  ransom  is  to  part  iuJ 
ir  pnid  before  salvation  can  be  acquired,  as  God  ■^''- 
tatli  been  pleased  to  "require.  By  tliis  ransom^  is  Redemption, 
uot  intended  a  satisfaction  for  sin,  equivalent  to 
ihp  offenct! :  which  no  sinner  for  himself,  nor  rifiht- 
eotis  man  caii  ever  be  able  to  make  for  another : 
the  dfimage  a  man  does  to  atiother,  he  may  make 
amends  for  by  resfcitntion  or  recompense ;  but  sin 
cannot  be  taken  away  by  recompense ;  for  that 
fferp  to  miike  the  liberty  to  sin,  a  tiling  vendil)ie. 
But  sins  may  be  jKirdoned  to  the  repentant,  either 
gratitf  or  upon  such  penalty  as  God  is  pleased  to 
acwpt.  Tliat  which  God  usimlly  accepted  in  the 
Oltl  Testament,  was  some  sacrifice  or  oblation.  To 
Cursive  sin  Is  not  an  act  of  injustice,  thotigh  the 
punishment  have  been  threateued.  Even  amongst 
men,  though  the  promise  of  good,  bind  the  promiser; 
yet  threats,  that  is  to  say,  promise.'*  of  evil,  bind 
them  not ;  much  less  shall  they  bind  God,  who 
is  infinitely  more  merciful  than  men.  Our  Saviour 
CTirist  therefore  to  retU'em  us,  did  not  in  that  sense 
satisfy  for  the  sins  of  men,  as  that  his  death,  of  its 
own  virtue,  could  make  it  unjust  in  God  to  p\inish 
sinners  with  etenml  death ;  but  did  make  that  sa- 
crifice and  oblation  of  himself,  at  his  first  coming, 
i^liich  God  was  pleased  to  require  for  the  salvation, 
at  his  second  coming,  of  such  as  in  the  meantime 
should  repent,  and  believe  in  him.  Atid  though 
this  act  of  our  redemption,  be  not  always  in  Scrip- 
ture called  a  sacrijire,  and  ohlafitm,  but  sometimes 
^  price  ;  yet  by  price  we  are  not  to  understand 
anything,  by  the  value  whereof,  he  could  claim 
right  to  a  jmrdon  for  us,  from  hisnft'eniled  Father; 
but  that  price  which  God  the  Father  was  pleasetl 
mercy  to  demand. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

OP  THE  SIGNIFICATION  IN  SCRIPTURE  OF 
THE  WORD  CHURCH. 

PAET  III.  '^^^  word  Church,  {Ecclexia)   si^ifieth   in  the 
3fr-        books  of  Holy  ScTiptiire  divers  things.      Soiue- 
time.s,  though  not  often,  it  is  taken  for  God's  houxe^ 
that  is  to  say,  for  a  temple,  wherein  Christians 
assembled   to   jierform   holy  duties,    pubUely,  as 
(I  Cor.  xiv.  34)  Let  your  ivomen  keep  xilence  im 
the  Chnrches:  but  this  is  metaphorically  put  for 
the  conKrepratioii  there  assembled ;  and  hath  beeu 
since  used  for  the  edifice  itself,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  temples  of  Christians  and  idolaters.  The 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  God's  houncy  and  the- 
house  of  prayer  ;  and  so  is  any  edifice  dedicated  by 
Christians  to  the  worship  of  Christ,  ChrisCs  house  : 
and  therefore  the  Greek  fathers  call  it  Ki'^xaKij,  the 
Lord's  house:  and  thence  in  our  language  it  came 
to  be  called  hyrke,  and  church. 

Church,  when  not  taken  for  a  house,  sii^ifieth 
the  same  that  ecclesta  signified  in  the  Grecian  com- 
monwealth, that  is  to  say,  a  congregation,  or  an 
assembly  of  citizens,  called  forth  to  bear  the  ma- 
gistrate speak  unto  them  ;  and  which  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Homo  was  called  coneio :  as  he 
that  sjiake  was  called  ecclesiasfes,  and  concionator. 
And  when  they  were  called  torth  by  lawful  autho- 
rity, {Acts  xix.  39)  it  was  Ecclcsin  legitima,  a 
lawful  Church,  ivwuoq  iKKXnaia.  But  when  they 
were  excited  by  tumultuous  and  seditious  cbunuur, 
tlien  it  was  a  confused  Church,  kKKknaxa  avyKky^vfiiw- 
It  is  taken  also  sometimes  for  the  men  that  have 
ht  to  be  of  tJie  congregation,  thoush  not  actual! : 
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wemlilfd,  that  is  to  pay,  for  the  whole  multitude  part  mi. 

if  Christian  men,  how  far  soever  they  he  dispersed :        "f-    - 

e  {Jcti  viii.  3)  where  it  is  said,  that  Stiul  made 

moc  of  the  Church.'  and  in  this  sense  i£  Christ 

aid  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church.    And  sometimes 

or  a  certain  part   of  Christians,  as  {Col.  iv.  15) 

ialttte  the  Church  that    is  in  his  house.     Some- 

imes  also  for  the  elect  only;   as   {Eph.  v.  27) 

i  fr/orioNs    Churchy   withont   spot^  or   wrinkle^ 

y^,  oNtl  without  hlemish  ;  which  is  meant  of  the 

l^hureh  triumphatit,  or  Church  to  come.     Some- 

ames,  for  a  congre^tion  assembled  of  professors 

if  Cliristianity,  whether  their  professitm   be   true 

)r  counterfeit ;  as  it  is  understood,  {Matth.  xviii,  1 7) 

Ithere  it  is  said,  Tell  it  to  the  Church  ;  and  if  he 

%fgleet  to  hear  the  Churchy  let  him  he  to  thee  as 

i  Qentile^  or  publican. 

Aiid  in  this  last  sense  only  it  is  that  the  Church  fn  wti.i  *mM 
nn  be  taken  for  one  person  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  oMpmoB. 
Can  be  said  to  have  power  to  will,  to  pronomice,  to 
rommand,  to  be  obeyed,  to  make  laws,  or  to  do 
any  other  netinn  whatsoever.  For  withont  autho- 
rity from  ft  lanfid  eonjiregation,  whatsoever  act  be 
done  in  a  concourse  of  people,  it  is  the  {larticular 
■rt  of  every  one  of  those  that  were  present,  and 
Itave  their  aid  to  the  p«'rf'omianec  of  it ;  and  not 
the  act  of  them  all  in  gross,  as  of  one  body  ; 
inuch  less  the  act  of  them  that  were  absent,  or 
that  being  present,  were  not  willing  it  shonld  be 
done.  According  to  this  sense,  I  define  a  church  ci.ureh 
to  be,  acompamj  of  men  professing  Christian  re- 
fiyiOTT,  united  in  the  persou  of  one  sovereign,  at 
vhose  commnnd  they  ou^ht  to  assemble,  and  with- 
out whose  antltoritij   theij  ought  not  to  assemhle. 
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Ami  because  in  all  romimmwoiLlths.  tliat  nssenihlv. 
which  iK  withmit  warrant  from  th«  civil  sovervipt, 
is  unlawfiil ;  that  Church  also,  which  is  assembled 
in  aiiy  commoiiwealtli  that  bath  furhiilden  tliem  to 
assemble,  is  an  unlawful  assembly. 
A  chrirtinn  |t  foUowctli  also,  that  there  is  on  earth,  no  such 
Mil  a  chuKii  univertyil  Chureli,  as  all  Christians  are  bounn  to 
obey ;  beciuse  there  is  no  power ou  earth,  to  which 
all  other  commonwealths  arc  subject.  There  are 
Christians,  in  the  dominions  of  several  princes  and 
stiites ;  but  every  one  of  them  is  subject  to  that 
commonwealth,  whereof  he  is  himself  a  member ; 
and  consequently,  cannot  be  subject  to  the  com- 
maiuls  of  any  other  person.  And  therefore  a  Church, 
such  a  one  as  is  capable  to  command,  to  judge, 
absolve,  condemn,  or  do  any  other  act,  is  the  same 
thing  with  a  civil  commonwealth,  consisting  of 
Christian  men  ;  and  is  called  a  eivii  x/n/e,  for  that 
the  subjects  of  it  arc  mcrt :  mid  a  Church,  for  that 
the  subjects  thereof  are  Christians.  Temporal  and 
/tpiriJual  government,  are  but  two  worils  brougibt 
into  the  world,  to  make  men  see  double,  and  mis- 
take their  lawful  sovereigu.  It  is  irue,  that  the 
bodies  of  the  faitliful,  after  the  resurrection,  shall 
be  not  only  spiritual,  but  eternal ;  but  in  this  life 
they  are  gross,  and  corruptible.  There  is  there- 
fore no  other  government  in  this  life,  neither  of 
state,  nor  religion,  but  temporal ;  nor  teacliing  of 
any  doctrine,  lawful  to  any  subject,  which  the  go- 
vernor both  of  the  state,  and  of  the  religion  for- 
biddeth  to  be  taught.  And  that  governor  must  be 
•'•»«;  or  else  there  must  needs  follow  faction  and 
iir  in  the  commonwealth,  between  tlie  Chrtrrh 
ttr ;  lK*t\vcen  Kpiritualists  and  tciHporul- 


f»t9  ;  iwtweed  the  xwott 

of  faith :  ami,  \vlii(!li  i^  more,  in  evt-ry  Christian 
mau's  own  breui^t,  bftwt'.en  tlu^  C/tristian,  and  the 
wrtff.  The  doctors  of  the  Church,  are  called 
paators ;  so  also  are  civil  sovereigns.  But  if  pastor* 
bt  not  liubordiiiate  one  to  another,  so  as  thai  there 
may  be  one  chief  pastor,  men  will  be  taught  con- 
trary doctrines;  whereof  both  may  be,  aiid  one  mi»st 
Ik  false.    Wlio  that  one  chief  pastor  is,  according 

to  the  law  of  nature,  hath  been  already  sliown  ; 

uamely,  that  it  is  the  civil  sovereign :  and  to  whom 

ibe  Scriptiu-e  hath  assigned  that  office,  we  shall 

see  in  the  chapters  following. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

W  THR    RIGHTS  OF    THE    KINGDOM    OF   GOD,    IN 

ABRAHAM,  MOSES,  THE  niGII-PRIRSTS,  AXO 

THE  KINGS  OF  JUUAH. 

The  father  of  the  faithful,  and  first  in  the  king:dom  riiesnTc- 
uf  God  by  covenant,  was  Abraham.  For  with  him  (.f  AbrlLio. 
ftaiit  the  (covenant  first  made  ;  wherein  he  obliged 
bimself,  and  his  seed  after  him,  to  acknowledge  and 
obey  the  commands  of  God ;  not  only  stu^i,  as  he 
could  take  notice  of,  (as  moral  laws,}  by  the  light 
of  nature;  but  also  such,  as  God  should  in  special 
nauuer  deliver  to  him  by  dreams  and  visions.  Kor 
fta  to  the  moral  kw,  they  were  already  obliged,  and 
needed  not  have  been  contracted  withal,  by  pro- 
nuse  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Nor  was  there  any 
contract,  that  could  add  to,  or  strengthen  the  ob- 
ligation, by  which  both  they,  and  all  men  else  were 
bound  naturally  to  obey  God  Abnighty  ;  and  there- 
fore the  covenant  which  Abraham  made  with  God, 
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PART  ni.  was  to  lake  for  the  commnndnicnt  of  God,  tli 
-    ^'''    ■    which  in  the  iiame  of  God  was  commauded  liiui  in 
a  dream,  or  vision ;  aiul  to  deliver  it  to  hi«  familf, 
and  cause  them  to  ol>sen*e  the  same. 

In  this  (rontnirt  of  God  with  Abrnhnmt  we 
obscn*e  three  points  of  important  couse<iuence  iu 
the  f^oveniment  of  God's  people.  First,  that  at  die 
making  of  this  rovenant,  God  spake  only  to  Abra- 
Irnnx;  and  therefore  contracted  not  with  anyofbis 
family,  or  seed,  otherw  ise  tlian  u&  their  wills,  whidi 
make  tlie  essence  of  all  covenants,  were  before  the 
contract  involved  in  the  will  of  Abraham ;  whowa* 
therefore  supposed  to  have  had  a  lawful  powiT,  to 
make  them  perfurm  all  that  he  covenanted  fur 
them.  According  whercunto  {Oen.xvm.  18,19) 
God  saith.  All  the  naiions  of  the  earth  shall  be 
lih'SHi'd  in  him  ;  for  I  know  him  that  he  icill  rwn- 
mand  htJi  chiUlren  and  hin  household  after  hia, 
and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord.  From 
whence  may  be  concluded  this  first  point,  tliaf 
they  to  whom  God  hath  not  siM)keu  immediotdy. 
are  to  receive  the  positive  commandments  of  GoA 
from  their  sovereign ;  as  the  family  and  seed  d 
Abraimm  hail  Abraham  did  from  Abraham  their  fatlier,  and  LunL 
or»riic-riI!r"c  ^o<^  civil  sovereign.  And  consequently  in  evrij 
^J„*J^^jj'^'"'comm(mwealth,  they  who  have  no  siipematural  n^ 
velation  to  the  eontrar)',  ought  to  obey  the  lattfuf 
their  own  sovereign^  in  the  external  acts  and  pro- 
fession of  religion.  As  for  the  inward  thon^hi, 
and  helitf  of  men,  which  human  governors  ctt 
take  no  notice  of,  (for  God  only  knoweth  the  hearth 
they  are  not  voluntary,  nor  the  effect  of  the  laws 
hut  of  the  unrevcjiled  will  and  of  the  i>ower  of 
God  ;  and  consequently  fall  not  under  obligalioiL 
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;ncQ  procecdeth  another  poini,  rnac  ii  part  iir. 
was  not  uulawful  for  Abraham,  when  any  of  his    .    ^-    . 
subjects  should  pretend  prixate  vision  or  spirit,  or  No  prewnco  or 
other  revelation  from  God,  for  the  couuteuaiieiugil^"",  1^,^^. 
of  any  doctrine  which  Abrahjun  should  forbid,  or  [;e^"  "**''"• 
when  they  followed  or  adhered  to  any  sucli  ]>rc- 
tender,  to  punish  them  :  and  consequently  that  it 
is  lawful  now  for  the  sovereign  to  punish  any  man 
that  shall  oppose  his  private  spirit  against  the  laws : 
for  he  hath  the  same  ]>laee  in  the  commonwealth, 
that  Abraham  had  in  his  own  family. 

There  ariseth  also  from  the  same,  a  third  point ;  Abmiiam  «ute 
that  as  none  but  Abraham  in  his  family,  so  nonepreierof«hni 
but  tlie  sovereif^n  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,*'"^''"'' 
can  take  notice  what  is,  or  what  is  not  the  word 
of  God.     For  God  spake  only  to  Abraham  ;  nnd  it 
was  he  only,  that  was  able  to  know  what  God  said, 
and  to  inter|)ret  the  saine  to  his  family  :  and  there- 
fore also,  they  that  have  tlie  place  of  Abraham 
in  a  commonwealth,  are  the  only  interpreters  of 
what  God  hath  spoken. 

The  same  covenant  was  renewed  with  Tsanc ;  tI'"  "uiiwriiT 
and  afterwards  with  Jacob  ;  but  afterwards  no  on  jtowihW. 
iDOFC,  till  the  Israelites  were  freed  from  the  Eg;yi»- 
tians,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai :  and 
then  it  was  renewed  by  Moses,  (as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, chap.  XXXV.)  in  such  manner,  as  they  be- 
came from  that  time  forward  the  peculiar  kingdom 
of  God  ;  whose  lieutenant  was  Moseg,  for  his  own 
time  :  and  the  succession  to  that  office  was  settled 
upon  Aaron,  and  his  heirs  after  him^  to  be  to  God  a 
atsucerdotal  kingdom  for  ever. 

By  this  constitution,  a  kingdom  is  acquired  to 
(kid.     But  seeing  Moses  had  no  authority  to  go- 
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And  notwithstanding  the  covenant  constituted  part  !tr. 
a  sacerdotal  kiugdoiii,  that  is  to  say,  a  kingdom    .    *°-    _ 
hereditary  to  Aaron;  yet  tliat  is  to  be  understood  M^wwa., 
of  tlie  succession  after  Moses  should  be  dead.    For^r^  ^t'^ 
fthdsocvcr  ordereth  and  estai)lislieth  the  policy,  as  ^^^"'IJi'"" 
first  fouuder  of  a  commonwealth,  be  it  monarchy,  a*™"  ''•'i  ">o 

,  ,       ,  '     priciUiood. 

Unatocracy,  or  democracy,  must  needs  have  sovc- 
irdgn  power  over  the  people  ail  the  while  he  is 
doio^  of  it.  And  that  Moses  had  that  power  all 
his  own  time,  is  evidently  affirmed  in  the  Scripture. 
Kret,  in  the  text  last  before  cited,  because  the 
people  promised  olredience.not  to  Aaron,  but  to  him. 
SecondJy,  {Exod.  xxiv.  1,  2)  And  God  said  unto 
Moses,  Come  up  unto  the  Lord,  ikou  and  Aaron, 
yadttb  and  Ahihu,  and  seventy  of  the  Elder/t  of 
Itrael.  And  Moses  alone  sftail  cotne  near  tfte 
Lord,  but  they  shall  not  come  nigh,  neither  shall 
\  the  people  go  up  with  him.  By  which  it  is  ]>lain, 
diat  Moi^es,  who  was  alone  called  up  to  God,  (and 
not  Aaron,  nor  the  other  priests,  nor  the  seventy 
ddent,  nor  the  people  who  were  forbidden  to  come 
up,)  was  alone  he.  that  represented  to  the  Israelites 
the  person  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  was  their  sole 
I  wvereign  under  God.  And  though  afterwards  it  be 
nid  (verses  9,  ]  0)  Then  went  np  Moses  and  Aaron, 
Nadab  and  Ahthu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of 
Itrael,  and  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel,  and  there 
I  tDQs  wmler  his  feet,  as  it  were  a  paced  work  of  a 
iapphire  stone  ^-c;  yet  this  was  not  till  after  Moses 
had  been  with  God  before,  and  had  brongrht  to  the 
people  the  words  which  God  had  said  to  him.  He 
lOnly  went  for  the  business  of  the  people ;  the  others, 

tB  the   nobles  of  his  retinue^   were   admitted  for 
onour  to  that  special  grace,  which  was  not  allowed 
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PART  HI.  to  the  people  ;  whicli  was,  as  in  the  verse  nfter  ap- 
.  *^-  _-  ]>earetb,  to  see  (rod  uiul  live,  God  laid  not  hit 
Mmm  wm,  hand  upon  tfiem,  they  saw  God  and  did  eat  and 
Tn^ga  Tr  u!^  drink^  that  is, did  live :  but  did  not  carr)'  aiiy  com- 
i'ZlflZIgh  mmidmeiit  from  him  to  the  people.  Agwn,  il  is 
•*^^" '''J' ^i'"  everywhere  siiid,  the  Lord  »pake  unto  Mosca^tn 
in  all  other  occasious  of  goveniment,  80  also  iu  tbf 
ordering  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  contained  iu 
chapters  xxv.  xxvl.  xxvii.  xx^i.  xxix.  xxx.  and  xui. 
of  Exodus,  and  throughout  Leviticus :  to  Aaron 
aeldom.  The  calf  that  Aaron  made,  Mosen  threv 
into  the  fire.  Lastly,  the  question  of  the  autiioritr 
of  Aaron,  by  occasion  of  his  and  Miriam's  mutinj 
against  Moses,  was  ( At/mi.xii.)  jutigcd  by  God  him- 
self for  Moses.  So  also  in  the  question  betweni 
Moses  and  the  people,  who  had  the  right  of  ^vtrm* 
ing  the  people,  when  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
and  two  hundred  and  lifty  princei  of  the  a£sembl)'( 
gathered  themselves  together{Numb.  xvi.S)  agaia^ 
MoseSt  and  against  Aaron,  and  said  unto  tl 
ye  take  too  much  upon  yoHy  seeing  all  the  conf, 
gation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them,  and  the  ht 
is  amongst  them,  why  lift  you  up  yourselves  ah 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord?  God  caused 
earth  to  swallow  Corali,  Dathan,  and  Abiittin,  wl 
tlH^ir  wives  and  children,  alive,  and  cimsumed  ihfl 
two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  with  fire.  Thertfti 
neither  Aaron,  nor  tlie  people,  nor  any  nristoct 
nf  tlie  chief  princes  of  the  iK-ople.  but  Moses 
had  next  under  God  the  sovereignty  over  the 
ites :  and  that  not  only  in  causes  of  ci\il  polic_ 
but  also  of  religion  :  for  ^fosefl  only  spake 
God,  and  therefore  only  could  trll  the  people 
was  that  God  required  at  their  bauds. 
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JI»oii  pain  of  death  might  bo  so  presumptuous  as  to  i»art  hi. 
ipproach  the  mouiitaia  where   Gml   talked  with    ^  *^-  ^ 
Uofie«.    Thott  skait  set  ItumuU   (ciaitli  the  Lord, 
Exod.  xix.  12)   to  the  people  round  about,  nnd 
tatf.  Take  heed  to  t/ourge/tei'  that  you  ^o  not  up 
w/o  the  Afuunt,  or  tunch  the  border  of  it ;  whoso- 
tver  tOMcketh  the  Mount  siuxll  surely  he  put  to 
6eatk.    Aud  again  (verse  21)  Oo  down,  charge 
the  people,  lest  they  break  through  unto  the  Lord 
fo  gate.  Out  of  which  we  may  conclude,  that  who- 
mever in  a  Christiau  commonwealth  holdeth  the 
place  of  Moses,  is  the  sole  messenger  of  God,  and 
interpreter  of  his  commandments.     And  according 
hereunto,  no  man  ought  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Soipttu'c  to  proceed  furtlier  than  the  bounds  which, 
wo  set  by  their  several  sovcreigus.     For  the  Scrip- 
tures, since  God  now  ^peaketh  in  them,  are  the 
Mount  Sinai;  the.  bounds  whereof  are  the  laws 
oTthem  tliat  represent  God's  person  on  earth.  To 
look  upon  theui,  and  tlierein  to  behold  the  wou- 
k^Mu  works  of  God,  and  learn  to  fear  him,   is 
^med ;  but  to  interpret  them,  that  is,  to  pry  into 
■bt  God  saitli  to  him  whom  he  appoint^th  to 
forem  under  him,  and   make  themselves  judges 
whether  he  govern  aa  God  commandeth  him,  or  not, 
is  to  transgress  the  bounds  God  hath  set  us,  and  to 
Size  upon  God  irreverently. 

Tliere  was  no  proidiet  u»  tlie  time  of  Moses,  nor  ^^l*f^a&^'^ 
pretender  to  the  spirit  of  God,  but  such  as  Moses  "Ji*  "pintof 
bad  approved  and  authorized.  For  there  were  in 
bis  time  but  seventy  men,  that  are  said  to  prophecy 
ly  the  spirit  of  God,  and  these  were  all  of  Moses 
election  ;  concerning  whom  God  said  to  Moses, 
6.  \\.  16)  Gather  to  me  seventy  of  the  elders 
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PART  Ul.  o/"  Israel^  whom  tJwu  Jtnowext  to  he  the  eMcn  ^ 
^-  ,  the  people.  To  these  God  imparted  his  spirit ;  bat 
it^as  not  a  different  spirit  iVom  that  of  Moses; 
for  it  is  said  (verse  25)  God  came  down  in  a  clonii. 
and  took  of  the  spirit  that  was  vpon  Moses,  Qui 
gave  it  to  the  setenty  elders.  But  as  i  ha^'e  sIioru 
before  (chap,  xxxvi.)  I)y  spirity'nt  understood  the 
mind ;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  place  is  no  other 
than  this,  that  God  endued  them  with  a  mind  coa- 
fonnable  and  svdjordinate  to  tliat  of  Moses,  tb*t 
they  might  prophecy,  that  is  to  say,  speak  to  thf 
people  in  God's  name,  in  such  manner,  as  to  set 
forward,  as  ministers  of  Moses  and  by  his  autho- 
rity, such  doctrine  as  was  agreeable  to  Moses  lui 
doctrine.  For  they  were  but  ministers  ;  and  vihta 
two  of  them  prophecied  in  the  camp,  it  was  thought 
a  new  and  uidawfiil  thing ;  mid  as  it  is  in  verso 
*J7  and  28  of  the  same  chapter,  they  were  aecusri 
of  it,  and  Joshua  advised  Moses  to  forbid  them, » 
not  knowmg  that  it  was  by  Moses  his  s]>irit  thit 
thoy  propliecicd.  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  w 
subject  ought  to  pretend  to  prophecy,  or  to  the 
spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  dot^triiie  estaljli^thed  bj 
him  whom  God  hath  set  in  the  place  of  Moses. 
A(iM  Moiei  Aaron  being  dead,  and  after  him  also  Moses,  tie 
wM^ThTSigS  kingdom,  as  being  a  sacerdotid  kingdom,  descendeJ 
pnot.  ]jy  virtue  of  the  covenant,  to  Aaron's  son  Kleaza^ 

tlie  high-priest :  and  God  declared  him,  next  under 
himself,  for  sovereign,  at  the  same  time  that  he  ap- 
pointed Joshua  for  the  General  of  their  army.  For 
thus  God  saith  expressly  fAWiA.  x\vii.  21)  cob- 
ceniing  Joshua :  He  shall  .stand  fiefore  Steazat 
the  priesty  who  shaft  ask'  counsel  J'or  him  tt^ort 
the  Lord  ;  at  his  word  shall  they  go  ouit  otul 
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ftis  word  they  .shall  come  in^  hofh  hcy  and  all  the  part  iirj 
children  of  hracl  nith  him.  Tliercfore  the  su-  .  *^- 
preme  power  of  making  war  and  peace,  was  in  the 
priest.  The  supreme  power  of  judicature  belonged 
also  to  the  high-priest:  for  the  book  of  the  law  was 
in  their  keeping;;  and  the  priests  and  Levitcs  only 
were  the  subordinate  judges  iu  eauses  eivil,  as  ap- 
pears ill  Deut.  xvii.  8,  9,  10.  And  for  the  manner 
of  God's  worship,  there  was  never  doubt  made,  but 
that  the  high-priest  till  the  time  of  Saul,  had  the 
supreme  authority.  Therefore  the  civLI  and  eccle- 
dastical  power  were  both  joined  together  in  one 
and  the  same  perscm,  the  hi^h-priest;  and  ought 
to  be  so,  in  whosoever  govenieth  by  divine  rigbt, 
that  is,  by  authority  immediate  from  God. 
After  the  death  of  Joshua,  till  the  time  of  Saul,0fti«"T6. 

_  '  _  '  mgn  power  DC- 

the  time  between  is  noted  frequently  in  the  Book »"""  tho  limn 
of  Jiid^ex,  That  there  was  in  those  day-9  no  king  in  of  saui. 
hrael ;  and  sometimes  with  this  addition,  that 
ttery  man  did  that  which  wax  righi  iu  his  ou^n 
e^es.  By  which  is  to  be  understood,  that  where  it 
bsaid,  there  wax  no  letng,  is  meant,  there  was  no 
twerrign  power  in  Israel.  And  so  it  was,  if  we 
ronsider  the  act  and  exercise  of  such  power.  For 
after  the  death  of  J»»hua  and  Eleazar,  there  arose 
another  generation  (Judges  'u.  10,  11)  that  knew 
not  the  Lord,  nor  the  works  which  he  had  done  for 
Itraely  but  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  anil 
ttrved  Baalim.  And  the  Jews  had  that  quality 
which  St.  Paul  notcth,  to  look  for  a  sigji,  not  only 
before  they  would  submit  themselves  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Moses,  but  also  after  they  had  obliged 
lliemselvea  by  their  submission.  Whereas  signs  and 
miracles  had  for  end  to  procure  faith,  not  to  keep 
laen  from  violating  it,  when  they  have  once  given 
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PART  III.  it ;  for  to  tliat  men  are  obliged  by  the  law  of  na- 
.  *!*■  .  ture.  Knt  if  we  consider  not  the  exercise,  but  the 
right  of  governing,  the  sovereign  power  was  still  in 
the  high-priest.  Therefore  whatsoever  ol>e<lience 
was  yielded  to  any  of  the  judges,  who  were  men 
chosen  by  God  extraordhiarily  to  save  his  rebel- 
lious subjects  out  of  the  hands  of  tlie  enemy,  it 
cannot  be  drawn  into  argument  against  the  right 
the  high-priest  had  to  the  sovereign  power,  in  all 
inntters  linth  of  poliiw  and  religion.  And  neither  the 
judges  nor  Samuel  himself  had  :ui  ortlinary,  but  an 
extraordumry  calling  to  tlie  government ;  and  were 
obeyed  by  tlie  Israelites,  not  out  of  duty,  but  out 
of  reverence  to  their  favour  with  God,  appe-aring 
in  their  wisdom,  courage,  or  felicity.  Hitherto 
therefore  the  right  of  regidating  both  the  policy, 
and  the  religion,  were  inseparable, 
"o^the  To  the  judges  succeeded  kings:   and  whereas 

Liugs  vf  hiaei.  before,  all  authority,  both  in  religion  and  policy, 
was  in  the  high-priest ;  so  now  it  was  all  in  the 
king.  For  the  sovereignty  over  the  people,  which 
was  before,  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  divine  power, 
but  also  by  a  particular  pact  of  the  Israelites,  in 
God,  and  next  under  him,  in  the  liigh-priest,  as  his 
■vicegerent  ou  earth,  was  east  off  by  the  people,  with 
the  consent  of  God  himself.  For  when  they  said  to 
Samuel  (I  Sam.  riii.  5)  Make  us  a  king  to  Jurige 
ujt  like  nil  the  tifttioN.v,  they  signified  that  they 
would  no  more  be  governed  by  the  commands  thaj 
should  be  laid  upon  them  by  the  priest,  in  tlie  name 
of  God  ;  but  by  one  that  should  command  them  in 
the  same  manner  that  all  other  nations  were  com- 
manded ;  and  consequently  in  deposing  the  high- 
priest  of  royal  anthority,  they  deposed  that  peculiar 
government  of  God.     ^Vnd  yet  God  consented  to  it^ 


Baying  to  Samuel  (I  .S'rtm.  viii.  7)  fl^arken  unto  the  part  in. 
,  voice  of  the  people,  in  all  that  thry  xhall  xay  imto        *°-    . 
thee: yor  they  hare  not  rejecird  thee^  hut  thfij  have  ofihc 
rejected  me,  that  I  xhonld  not  reifrn  mer  them. £pon'««i. 
Having  therefore  rejected  God,  in  whose  right  the 
prie^Is  governed,  there  was  nn  nuthurity  left  to  the 
,,pricst8,  but  Ruch  n-s  the  king  was  pleased  to  allnw 
i.them  J  which  was  more  or  less,  according  as  the 
•  IdngB  were  good  or  evil.     And  for  the  gctvernitient 
of  civil  affairs,  it  is  maiiife.«<t,  it  was  ail  in  the  hands 
of  the  king.     For  in  the  same  chapter,  (verse  20), 
'.  they  say  /key  will  be  like  all  the  nationrt ;  that  their 
kiMfr  jthall  he  their  Jud}^e,  and  ^o  before  them,  and 
Jiffht  their  battUs  ;  that  is,  he  shall  have  the  whole 
^authority,  both  in  peace  and  war.     In  which  is  coii- 
l  tained  also  the  ordering  nf  religion  :  for  there  was 
I  no  other  word  of  God  in  that  time,  by  which  to  re- 
flate religion,  but  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was 
ibeir  civil  law.     Besides,  we  read  (1  Kingx  ii.  27} 
that  SoU/mon    ihrust   out   Abiathar  from    being 
priest  before  the  Lord:  he  had  therefore  authority 
<jver  the  high-priest,  as  over  any  other  subject ; 
'Which  Is  a  great  mark  of  suprenuicy  in  religion. 
I  And  we  read  also,  ( I  Kinf^n  viii.)  that  he  dedicated 
the  Temple  ;  that  he  blessed  the  people ;  and  that 
he  himself  in  person  made  that  excellent  prayer, 
used  in  the  consecration  of  all  churches  and  houses 
^jfprayrr;  which  is  another  great  mark  of  supre- 
in  religion.     Again,  we  read  (2  Kiafra  xxii.) 
that  when  there  was  question  conneniing  the  U(»ok 
the  Law  found  in  the  Temple,  the  same  was  not 
ide<l  by  the  high-priest,  but  Josiah  sent  both  him 
and  others  to  enquire  iwncerning  it,  of  Huldah.  the 
prophetess ;  which  is  another  mark  of  supremacy 
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PART  III,  in  religion.  Lastly,  we  read  (I  Chron.  xxvi.  30) 
■  '^^-  ■  that  David  made  Hashahijih  aiid  bis  bretlireii,  He- 
bronites,  officers  of  Israel  among  them  westward, 
iu  all  their  huxincss  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  service 
of  the  hi/ifr.  Likewise  (verse  32)  that  he  made 
other  Hebronites,  riders  over  the  Jteubenites,  the 
Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseb  (these 
were  tlie  rest  of  Israel  that  dwelt  beyond  Jordan) 
for  every  matter  pertaining  to  God,  and  affairs  of 
tfie  king.  Is  not  tlus  full  i>ower,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  as  they  call  it  that  would  divide  it  • 
To  conclude ;  from  the  first  institution  of  Uod's 
kingdom,  to  the  captivity,  the  supremacy  of  reh- 
gion  was  in  the  same  hand  with  that  of  tlie  civil 
sovereignty ;  and  the  priest's  office  after  the  election 
of  Saulj  W.IS  not  magisterial,  but  ministerial. 
ihn  pncticv        Notwithstanding  the  eovemment  both  in  policy 

orniT>nTT»ey  an  i  . 

in  ri-li|[ioa 


.  v*and  religion,  were  joined,  first  in  the  high-priestft 
oftiit'viDp.Bc-  and  afterwards  in  the  kings,  so  far  forth  as  con- 
riUhilLrM?'  cerned  tlie  right ;  yet  it  appearetb  by  the  same 
holy  history,  that  the  people  understood  it  not: 
but  there  being  amongst  them  a  great  part,  and 
probably  the  greatest  part,  that  no  longer  than 
they  saw  great  miracles,  or,  what  is  equivalent  to 
a  miracle,  great  abilities,  or  great  felicity  in  the 
enterprises  of  their  governors,  gave  sufficient  credit 
either  to  the  fame  of  Moses  or  to  the  colloquies 
between  God  and  the  priests :  they  took  occasion, 
OS  oft  as  their  governoi*s  displeased  them,  by 
blaming  sometimes  the  poUcy,  sometimes  the  reli- 
gion, to  change  the  government  or  revolt  from 
their  obtHJIience  at  their  pleasure :  and  from  thence 
proceeded  from  time  to  time  the  civil  troubles, 
dirisionSj  and  calamities  of  the  nation.     As  for  ex- 
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.,  after  the  death  of  Eleazar  and  Joshua,  the  part  ni. 
;  genenitiou  whioli  had  not  seen  the  wonders    .,    ^'  ^ 
lod,  but  were  left  to  their  own  weak  reason,  The  pwcika 
knowing  themselves  obliged  by  the  covenant  b  nCo'wu 
I  sacerdotal  kin{!:dom,  regarded  no  more  the  "fJ^JJ^In^^^r 
jnandment  of  the  priest  nor  any  law  of  Moses,  ^"^["iB^J^^'^* 
did  ever)'  man  that  which  was  right  in  his  ovn» 
J,  and  obeyed  in  civil  affairs  such  men,  as  from 
» to  time  they  thought  able  to  deliver  them  from 
neighbour  nations  that  oppressed  them ;  and 
salted  not  with  God,  as  tliey  ought  to  do,  but 
1  such  men  or  women,  as  they  guessed  to  be 
[)hets  by  their  predictions  of  things  to  come ; 

thongh  they  had  an  idol  in  their  chapel,  yet  if 
f  had  a  Levite  for  their  chaplain,  they  made 
junt  tliey  worshipped  the  God  of  Israel. 
\nd  aften^ards  when  they  demanded  a  king 
I"  the  manner  of  the  nations;  yet  it  was  not 
h  a  design  tn  depart  from  the  warship  of  God 
if  king ;  but  despairing  of  the  justice  of  the 
s  of  Samuel,  they  would  have  a  king  to  judge 
m  in  civil  actions ;  hut  not  that  they  woidd 
m  their  king  to  change  the  religion  which  they 
nght  was  recommended  to  them  by  Moses.  So 
t  they  always  kept  in  store  a  pretext,  either  of 
tice  or  religion,  to  dischai^e  themselves  of  their 
idience,  whensoever  they  had  hope  to  prevail. 
auel  was  displeased  with  the  people,  for  that 
y  desired  a  king  -,  for  God  was  their  king  already, 
I  Samuel  had  but  an  authority  under  him  ;  yet 

Samuel,  when  Saul  obser\'ed  not  his  counsel, 
iestroying  Agag  as  God  had  eoraraanded,  anoint 
ither  king,  namely  David,  to  take  the  succession 
m  his  heirs,  Rehoboaui  was  no  idolater;  but  when 
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PART  III,  the  people  tlinught  hiin  aii  oppressor^  that  chil  pre- 
-_*^' _  teiice  carried  from  him  ten  tribes  to  Jeroboam  m 
idolater.  And  generally  throujrli  the  whole  hifitoiy 
of  the  kiiip*,  as  well  of  Judab  as  of  Israel,  there 
were  prophets  that  always  controlled  the  kings,  for 
transgressing  the  religion ;  and  sometimes  also 
for  errors  of  state ;  as  Jebosapbat  was  reprored 
(2  ChroH.  xix.  2)  by  the  prophet  Jehu,  for  nidinstlw 
king  ofLsrael  against  the  Syrians;  and  Hczekiali.bt 
Isaiah,  (xxxijc.  3-7)  for  shewing  his  treasures  to  llw 
ambassadors  of  Babylon.  By  all  which  it  nppearelli. 
that  though  the  power  l>oth  of  state  and  relit^oD 
were  in  the  kingK ;  yet  none  of  them  were  uucoo- 
trolled  in  the  use  of  it,  but  such  as  were  fn'aeiouii  for 
their  own  natural  abilities  or  feUeities.  So  that  fron 
the  practise  of  those  times,  there  can  no  argument 
he  drawn,  that  the  right  of  supremacy  in  relipon 
was  not  in  the  kings,  unless  we  place  it  in  the  pro- 
phets, and  eonclude,  that  because  Hezekiah  pray- 
ing to  the  Lord  before  the  rherubims,  was  not  an- 
swered from  thence,  nor  then,  but  afterwards  bj 
the  prophet  Isaiali,  therefore  Isaiah  was  supitmr 
head  of  the  tdmrch  ;  or  be<!au.se  Josiah  coiisulwd 
Huldah  the  prophetess,  concerning  the  Book  of  the 
Law,  that  therefore  neither  he  nor  the  high-piiett, 
but  Holdah  the  prophetess,  bad  the  supreme  autho- 
rity in  matter  of  religion ;  which  I  think  is  not  the 
opinion  of  any  doctor. 

Ihunng  the  captivity,  the  Jews  had  no  common- 
Aft«rtUcap.  neaith  at  all :  and  after  their  return,  tbouuh  ihff 

U*ttT,  l)l«J««t  ...  .     1       i',        1  .  * 

i»d  no  niiieii  reuewcd  their  covenant  with  God,  vet  there  wwoo 
com.«o«w«)th  pj.„„if,e  innjp  of  obedience,  neither  to  Esdnw,  nor 

to  any  other  :   and  presently  after,  they  l»ecani« 
subjects  to  the  Greeks,  from  whose  cufitoms  and 


demonology,  and  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Cabal-  part  iti. 
ists.  tlieir  religion  became  much  corrupted :  ni  .  ^- 
such  sort  as  tiotliing^  can  be  gathered  from  their 
conAision,  both  in  state  and  religion;,  concerning 
the  supremacy  in  either.  And  therefore  so  far 
forth  as  concenieth  the  Ohl  Testament,  we  may 
conchide,  that  whosoever  had  the  sovereignty  of 
the  coramonwealtli  amongst  the  Jews,  the  same 
had  also  the  supreme  authority  in  matter  of  God's 
external  worship,  and  rei)reseiited  God's  person ; 
that  is,  the  person  of  God  the  Fatlier ;  though  he 
were  not  called  by  the  name  of  Father,  till  such 
time  as  he  sent  into  the  world  his  son  Jesus  Christy 
to  redeem  mankind  from  their  sins,  and  bring  them 
mto  his  everlasting  kingdom,  to  be  saved  for  ever- 
more. Of  which  we  are  to  speak  in  the  chapter 
following. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


OF  THK  OFFICE  OF  OUR  DLESSED  SAVIOUR. 

We  find  in  Holy  Scripture  tlirec  parts  of  the 
office  of  the  Messiah  :  the  first  of  a  liedeemer  or  Three  voi-n 
Saviour ;  the  second  of  a  paxfor^  cuunxelior^  orpfc'trL.'"* 
teaclter,  that  is,  of  a  prophet  sjcnt  from  God  to 
eonvcrt  such  as  Gud  hatli  elected  Ui  salvation  :  the 
third  of  a  *//i^,  nn  eternal  hing,  but  under  bis 
Father,  as  Moses  and  the  high-priests  were  in  their 
wrveral  times.  And  to  ihest^  three  parts  are  w)r- 
respondcnt  three  times.  For  our  redemption  he 
wrought  at  his  first  combg,  by  the  sacrifice  where- 
in he  offered  up  himself  for  our  sins  upon  the  cross : 
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our  conversion  he  wrought  partly  then  in  his  own 
person,  and  partly  workcth  now  by  his  ministers, 
and  will  continue  to  work  till  his  coming  n^i 
And  after  his  coming  again,  shsill  begin  that 
glorious  reign   over  his  elect,  which  is  to  li 
eternally. 

To  the  office  of  a  Redeemer,  that  is,  of  one  t\ 
payeth  tlie  ransom  of  sin,  which  ransom  is  deat 
it  appcrtaineth,  that  he  was  sacrificed,  and  thereby 
bare  upon  his  own  heiid  and  carried  away  from  us 
our  iniquities,  in  such  sort  as  God  had  required. 
Not  that  the  death  of  one  man,  tliongh  without 
sin,  can  satisfy  for  the  offences  of  all  men,  in  the 
rigour  of  justice,  but  in  the  mercy  of  God,  that 
ordained  such  sacrifices  for  sin,  as  he  was  pleased 
in  his  mercy  to  accept.  In  the  old  law  (as  wc  may 
read,  Lerit.  xvi.)  the  Lord  required  that  there 
should,  every  year  once,  he  made  !ui  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  all  Israel,  both  priests  and  others ; 
for  the  doing  whereof,  Aaron  alone  was  to  sa-_ 
orifice  for  himself  and  the  priests  a  young  bullock  i 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  people, he  was  to  receive  fVoi 
them  two  young  goats,  of  which  he  was  to  sacrifice 
one  ;  but  as  for  the  other,  which  was  the  xcape-goaf^^ 
he  was  to  lay  his  hands  on  the  head  thcreof,and  by  ^H 
confession  of  the  iniquities  of  the  people,  to  lay 
them  all  on  that  head,  and  then  by  some  opportune 
man,  to  cause  the  goat  to  be  led  into  the  wilderness, 
and  there  to  escape,  and  carry  away  with  him  the 
iniquities  of  the  people.  As  the  sacrifice  of  the  one 
goat  was  a  sufficient,  because  an  acceptable,  price 
for  tlie  ransom  of  all  Israel ;  so  the  death  of  the 
Messiah,  is  a  sufficient  price  for  the  sins  of  al 
mankind,  because  there   was  no  more  requirec 
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Our  Saviour  Christ's  sufferiDjjs  seem  to  he  here  part  m 
figured,  aa  elejirly  a.s  in  the  oblation  of  I.saair,  or  ,  *|;_ 
ill  any  other  type  of  him  in  tlie  Oltl  TesUunent. 
He  was  both  the  sacrificed  goat,  and  the  scape- 
goat ;  he  was  upprexsed,  untl  he  wnx  i{ffflctcd 
(Isaiah  liii.  7)  :  he  opened  not  his  mouth;  he  is 
brought  as  a  iamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
sheep  is  dumb  before  the  shearer ^  so  he  opened 
not  his  mouth  :  here  he  is  the  sucri^ced  f;oal.  He 
hath  borne  our  f^riefs  (verse  4),  and  carried  our 
sorrows:  au<l  a^ain,  (verse  6),  the  Lord  hath  laid 
upon  him  the  iniquities  of  us  «//;  mid  so  he  is  the 
srape-goat.  He  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the 
lieing^VKT,  S)J'or  the  transgression  of  mij  people  : 
there  agaiu  he  is  the  saerijiced  goat.  And  again, 
(verse  M)  he  shall  bear  their  sins:  he  is  the 
scape  goat.  Tims  is  the  lamb  of  God  equivalent 
to  both  those  goats ;  sacrificed,  in  that  he  died ; 
and  escaping^,  in  his  resurrection;  being  raised 
opportunely  by  his  Father,  and  removed  from  the 
habitation  of  men  in  his  ascension. 

For  as  much  therefore,  as  he  that  redeemeth  ciiria'* 
hath  no  title  to  the  thitig  redeemed,  before  the  nuha-^mu. 
redemption,  and  ransom  pmd;  and  this  ransom 
was  tlie  deatli  of  the  Redeemer ;  it  is  manifest, 
that  our  Saviour,  as  man,  was  not  kinf»'  of  those 
that  he  redeemed,  before  he  suffered  death ;  that 
is,  during  that  time  he  conversed  bodily  on  the 
earth.  I  say,  he  was  not  then  king  in  present,  by 
virtue  of  the  pact,  which  tlie  fmthful  make  with 
him  in  baptism.  Nevertheless,  by  the  renewing  of 
their  pact  with  God  in  baptism,  they  were  obliged  to 
obey  him  for  king,  under  his  Father,  whensoever 
he  should  be  pleased  to  take  the  kingdom  upon 


"^AitT  (II.  him.  Accordinp:  wUercunto,  our  Saviour  Iiimsclf 
._  "■  .  exprensly  saitli,  [John  xviii.  36)  My  kingdom  is 
cbrirtVkinj-  not  qf  thin  world.  Now  seeing  the  Scripture 
thu«wwf  maketh  mention  but  of  two  worlds ;  this  that  is 
now,  niid  sbuU  reiniLlii  unto  Uie  day  of  jud^^ent, 
which  is  thert'fon;  also  called  the  last  day ;  and 
that  which  shall  be  after  the  day  of  judgment,  when 
tbere  shall  be  n  new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth  :  the 
kingdom  of  Clirist  is  not  to  be^n  till  the  general 
resurrection.  And  that  is  it  which  our  Saviour 
8aitli,('^l/«//A.  xvi.27  )  The  Son  ttf  matnf hull  come 
in  the  glory  of  his  Father ^  with  ki/i  angeU ;  and 
then  he  shall  reward  every  wan  according  to  hit 
worka.  To  x'eward  every  man  accordhig  to  his 
works,  18  to  execute  the  office  of  a  king  ;  and  this 
is  not  to  be  till  he  come  in  the  filory  of  his  Father, 
with  his  angels.  When  our  Saviour  snitli,  {Matth. 
xxiii.  *J,  S)  The  Scribes  and  PhariKees  sit  in  Moses* 
seat :  ail  tlter^/bre  whatsoever  they  bid  yon 
do,  that  observe  and  do  ;  he  declared  plainly, 
tliat  he  aseriljcd  kindly  power»  for  that  time,  not 
to  himself,  but  to  tl^em.  And  so  he  doth  also, 
where  he  saith  {Luke  xii.  14)  Who  ntade  me  a 
judge  or  divider  over  you?  And  iJoha  xii.  47) 
/  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the 
world.  And  yet  our  Saviour  came  into  this  world 
that  he  might  be  a  king  and  a  judge  in  tlie  world 
to  come '  for  he  was  the  Messiah,  that  is,  the  Chri:>t, 
that  is,  the  anointed  priest,  mid  the  sttvereigu 
prophet  of  God ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  have  al) 
the  power  that  was  in  Moses  the  prophet,  in  the 
liigh'priests  tlial  succeeded  Moses,  aiLd  in  tlie  kings 
that  succeeded  the  priests.  And  St.  John  says  ex- 
pressly (chap.  V.  verse  23)  the  Father  judgeth 
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iMrt,  hui  hath  rommified  atl  judfrmenf  to  the  Son.   part  hi. 
-■Vud  this  is  not  rt;pugnant  to  that  otliur  plane,  /        *'"    . 
came  not  to  judge  the  tcorld :  for  this  is  spoken  of 
the  world  pr*s*eut,  the  other  of  thi?  worhl  to  come  ; 
as  also  where  it  is  said,  that  at  the  second  coming 
"«f  Christ,  (Matth.  xix.  28)   Ye  that  hacefoHowed 
•aw  in  the   regeneration,  icheti  the  Son  of  Man 
■^kall  sit  itt  the  throne  of  his  glory^  ye  xhall  also 
'■^it  OH  twelte  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
— Israel. 

If  then  Clirist,  whilst  he  was  on  earth,  had  no  The  end  of 
'- -flcin^lum  in  this  world,  to  what  end  was  his  first  «m 'iD°mrS 
coming?  It  was  to  restore  unto  God,  by  a  new i;,';;'?;^^^^ of 
covenant,  the  kiuccdum,  whieh  beinff  liis  by  the  old  uoJiitidtftpci-- 
^coveumit,  had  been  cut  off  by  the  rebellion  of  the  m  erobMce  it, 
Jlsraelites  in  the  election  of  Saul.  Which  to  do,  he  Tc^und'^IJlIrt  or 
"^ras  to  preach  unto  tJiem,  that  he  was  tlie  Mesniah, '"'  *"'"' 
'Vhat  is,  the  kine^  pmmified  tx>  them  by  the  prophets ; 

«md  to  offer  himself  in  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  tliem        

that  should  by  faith  submit  themselves  thereto ; 
amd  in  case  the  nation  generally  should  reftise  him, 
to  call  to  his  obedience  such  as  should  believe  in 
him  amongst  the  (jentiles.     So  that  there  are  two 
parts  of  our  Saviour's  office  during  his  abode  upon 
the  earth :  one  to  proclaim  himself  the  Christ ; 
and  another  by  teaching,  and  by  working  of  mira- 
cles, to  persuade  and  ]»repare  men  to  live  so,  as  to 
be  worthy  of  the  immortality  believers  were  to  en- 
joy, at  such  time  as  he  should  come  in  majesty  to 
take  possesion  of  his  Father's  kingdom.      And 
therefore  it  is,  that  the  time  of  his  preaching  is 
often  by  himself  rolled  the  regeneration  ;  which 
bi  not  properly  a  kingdom,  and  thereby  a  warrant 
Co  deny  obedience  to  the  nnigistratos  tliat  then 
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IT  III.  were ;  for  he  commanded  to  obey  those  that  sat 
*'■  .  tlien  iu  Moses'  chair,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Ciesiir ; 
but  ouly  ail  eaniest  of  tlie  kingdom  of  God  that 
was  to  come,  to  those  to  whom  God  had  given  the 
grace  to  be  his  disciples,  and  to  believe  in  him  ;  for 
which  cause  tlie  godly  are  said  to  he  ab-eady  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace^  as  natmraUzed  iu  that  heavenly 
kingdom. 
Thoprcjchmg  Hithcrto,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  done  or 
"^iir«»'[o""he  taught  by  Christ,  that  tendeth  to  the  diminution 
5'i«l''n,f  S'  of  ^^^  civil  right  of  the  Jews  or  of  Csesar.  For 
Caur.  aa  touching  the  commonwealth  which  then  was 

amongst  the  Jews,  both  they  that  bare  rule  amongst 
them,  and  they  that  were  governed,  did  all  expect 
the  Messiah  and  kingdom  of  God ;  which  they 
could  not  have  done,  if  their  laws  had  forbidden 
him,  when  he  came,  to  manifest  and  declare  him- 
self. Seeing  therefore  he  did  nothing,  but  by 
pre-Jiching  and  miracles  go  about  to  prove  himself 
to  be  that  Messiah,  he  did  therein  nothing  against 
their  laws.  Tlie  kingdom  he  claimed  was  to  be  iu 
another  world  :  he  taught  all  men  to  obey  in  the 
mean  time  them  that  sat  in  Moses*  seat :  he  allowed 
them  to  give  Cresar  his  tribute,  and  refused  to  take 
upon  himself  to  be  a  judge.  How  then  could  his 
words  or  actions  be  seditious,  or  tend  to  the  over- 
throw of  their  then  civil  government  ?  But  God 
having  determined  his  sacrifice  for  the  reduction 
of  his  elect  to  their  former  co%*enaiited  obedience, 
for  the  means,  whereby  he  would  bring  the  siame  to 
dfect,  made  tise  of  their  malice  and  ingratitude. 
Nor  was  it  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Ciesar.  For 
though  Klate  himself,  to  gratify  the  Jews,  delivered 
him  to  be  crucified ;  yet  before  he  did  so,  he  pro- 
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nounced  openly,  that  be  found  no  fault  in  him :  part  iih 
and  put  for  title  of  his  condemnntion,  not  as  the 
Jews  required,  tfiat  he  pretended  to  he  king  ;  but 
simply,  that  he  wax  king  of  the  Jews ;  and  not- 
ffithstaiidiiig  their  clamour,  reftised  to  alter  it ; 
saying,  What  I  have  written,  /  hare  terit/en. 

As  for  the  third  part  of  his  office,  which  was  to  Theiiiird  pa 
be  king,  I  have  already  shewn  that  his  kingdom  E'^'^S^"'! 
vi-as  not  to  be^n  till  the  resurrection.     But  then  ^^\!''"  F*^}""' 
W  shall  be  king,  not  only  as  (iod,  in  wliich  sense 
he  is  king  already,  and  ever  shall  be,  of  all  the 
earth,  in  Wrtue  of  his  omnipotence ;   but  also  pe- 
culiarly of  his  own  elect,  by  virtue  of  the  pact  they 
make  with  him  in  their  baptism.    And  therefore  it 
is,  that  our  Saviour  saitli  (Mattk.  xix.  28)  that  his 
apostles  should  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
9ft  in  the  throne  of  hift  glory :  whereby  he  sig- 
uified  that  he  should  reign  then  in  his  human 
nature ;  and  {Matth.  xvi.  27)  The  Son  of  Man 
ahall  came  in  the  glory  of  his  Father^  with  his 
angels,  and  iltcu  he  shall  retvard  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works.    The  same  we  may  re-ad, 
Mark  xiii.  26,  and  xiv.  62 ;  and  more  expressly  for 
the  time,  Luke  xxii.  29,  30,  /  appoint  nnto  you  a 
kingdom,  as  my  Father  hatk  appointed  to  mff, 
that  you  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  fable  in  rny 
kingdom,  and  sit  on  thrones  Judging  the  twchc 
tribes  of  Israel.     By  which  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  appointed  to  him  by  his 
Father,  is  not  to  be  before  the  Son  of  Man  shjdl 
come  in  glory,  and  make  his  apostles  judges  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.     But  a  man  may  here  ask, 
seeing  there  is  no  marriage  in  the  kingdom  of 
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I'ART  111.  heaven,  whether  n\en  shall  then  cat  aiid  drinki 
*'•  What  eating  therefore  is  meant  in  this  place?  This 
is  expounded  by  our  Saviour  (John  vi.  -17)^  where 
he  snith,  Labouruot /'or  ike  meat  which  pcrh^etht 
huij'or  that  meat  which  endttreth  nnto  ecerlast  ius^ 
life,  which  the  Son  t^  Man  shall  give  you.  So 
tJiat  by  eatiug  at  (-"hrist's  table,  is  meant  the  eating 
of  the  tree  of  life  j  that  m  to  say,  the  enjoyiuf<  of 
immortality,  in  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Son  of  Muii. 
By  which  places  and  many  more,  it  is  evideut 
that  our  Saviour's  kingdom  is  to  be  exercised  by 
him  in.  his  hmuaii  nature. 
chrisi's  »u-  Affain,  he  is  to  be  kinc  then,  no  otherwise  than 
kii>Ka<>ii)  of  as  subordinate  or  vicegerent  of  God  the  Father,  ail 
Sti*  *\t\ii  Moses  was  in  the  wildeniess  ;  and  as  tlie  liigh-priests 
(ifhi«F«u.M. ^ygj.(j  before  the  reign  of  Saul;  and  a^  the  kings 
were  after  iL  For  it  is  one  of  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning Christ,  that  lie  should  be  like,  in  office,  to 
Moses :  /  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet,  saith  the 
Lord  {Deut.xy'ni.  ifi)  Jj-oi/t  umottf^xt  their  brethren, 
like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  mij  worth  into  hi* 
mouth;  and  this  similitude  with  Moses,  is  also  ap- 
parent in  the  actions  of  our  Saviour  himself,  whilst 
he  was  convei'sant  on  earth.  For  as  Moses  cho«e 
twelve  princes  of  the  tribes,  to  govern  under  him ; 
so  did  our  Saviour  choose  twelve  apostles,  who 
shall  git  on  twelve  thrones,  and  judge  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  And  as  Moses  authorized  seventy 
elders,  to  receive  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  pro- 
phecy to  the  people,  that  is,  as  1  have  said  before, 
to  speak  imto  tliem  in  the  name  of  God ;  so  our 
Saviour  also  ordained  seventy  disciples,  to  preach 
his  kingdom  and  siilvatioii  to  all  nations.  An<l  ox 
when  a  complaint  was  made  to  Moses,  agmnst 
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thoBe  of  the  seventy  that  propheded  in  the  camp  part  iir. 
of  Israel,  he  justified  them  in  it,  os  bein^  subser-  **' 
vient  therein  to  his  government ;  so  also  our  Sa- 
ntrar,  when  St.  John  complained  to  him  of  a  certain 
man  that  cast  out  devils  in  his  name,  justific<l  him 
therein,  saying:,  (Luke  ix.  50)  Forbid  him  not,/or 
he  that  is  not  affaimt  tts,  is  on  our  part. 

AffaiiL  onr  Saviour  resembled  Moses  in  the  in-<^'«i.i'»Bu. 
stitntion  of  sacramentJi,  both  of  admisston  into  the  i(in;{<io)ii  uf 
Idagdom  of  God,  and  of  commemoration  of  his  de-n'„iVirii"nt'" 
Zliverance  of  his  elect  from  their  miserable  condition.  "^  '''*  ^'*^"'^' 
— kb  the  children  of  Israel  had  for  sacrament  of  tlieir 
'3recept.inn  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  liefore  the  time 
^of  Moses,   the  rite   of  circumcisiony  which   rite 
Slaving  l»cpn  omitted  in  the  wildernesH,  was  ngniu 
^arestored  as  soon  as  they  came  into  the  Land  of  Pro- 
^anise ;  so  also  the  iew9,  before  the  coming  of  our 
Sttvionr,  had  a  rite  of  hnptizing,  that  is*,  of  wash- 
an^  with  water,  all  those  that  being  Gentiles  era- 
l)raced  the  God  of  Israel.    This  rite  St.  John  the 
baptist  iiiied  in  the  reception  of  all  them  that  gave 
their  names  to  the  Christ,  whom  he  preaelied  to  be 
already  come  into  the  world ;  and  our  Saviour  in- 
stituted the  same  for  a  sacrament  to  be  taken  by 
all  that  believed  in  him.     From  what  cause  the  rite 
of  baptism  first  ]jrocecded,  is  not  expressed  for- 
mally in  the  Scripture  ;  but  it  may  be  probably 
thought  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  law  of  Moscb, 
concerning  leprosy ;  wherein  the  leprous  man  waA 
commandefl  to  be  ke])t  out  of  the  camp  of  Israel 
for  a  certain  time  ;  after  which  time  being  judged 
by  the  pritwt  to  be  oleun,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  camp  after  a  solemn  wasliing.     And  this  may 
therefore  be  a  type  of  the  washing  in  baptism ; 
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PART  III.  wherein  such  men  as  are  cleansed  of  the  leprosy 
■  *'•  .  of  sin  by  laith,  arc  received  into  the  Church  with 
civri«i-.  au-  the  solemnity  of  baptism,  Tlierc  is  another  con- 
kiS^mof"  jecture,  drawn  from  Uie  ceremonies  of  the  Gentiles, 
M^'i*"iS'  ^°  *  certain  case  that  rarely  happens :  and  that  is, 
rhUF«ii>»r.  when  a  man  that  was  thought  dead  rhanced  to  re- 
cover, other  men  made  scruple  to  converse  with 
him,  as  they  would  do  to  converse  with  a  ghost, 
unless  he  were  received  again  into  the  numbor  of 
men  by  washing,  as  children  new-born  were  washed 
from  the  uncleauness  of  their  nativity ;  wliich  was  a 
kind  of  new  birth.  Tliis  ceremony  of  the  Greeks, 
in  the  time  tliat  Judea  was  under  the  dominion 
of  Alexander  and  the  Greeks  his  successors,  may 
probably  enough  have  crept  into  the  religion  of  the 
Jews.  But  seeing  it  is  not  likely  our  Saviour 
would  countenance  a  heathen  rite,  it  is  most  likely 
it  proceeded  firom  the  legal  ceremony  of  waslung 
after  leprosy.  And  for  the  other  sacrament  oi 
eating  the  Paschal  lamb,  it  is  manifestly  imitated 
In  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  in  w  hich 
the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  the  pouring  out  of 
the  wine,  do  keep  in  memory  our  deliverance  from 
the  misery  of  sin,  by  Christ's  passion,  as  the  eating 
of  the  Paschal  lamb  kept  in  memory  the  delivcr- 
ajxce  of  tlie  Jews  out  of  the  bondage  of  Egypt. 
Seeing  therefore  the  authority  of  Moses  was  Init 
subordinate,  and  he  but  a  lieutenant  of  Gml ;  it 
ftiUuw^th  that  Clirist,  wliose  authority,  as  man, 
was  to  be  like  tliat  of  Moses,  was  no  more  but  sub- 
ordinate to  the  authority  of  his  Father.  The  same 
^ignified,  by  that  that  he  tcncheth 
Uher,  let  thy  kingdom  come; 
ithtgdom,  the  power  and  the 


gfory  ;  and  by  that  it  is  said,  that  He  shall  came  part  nl, 
in  the  nlory  of  his  Father  ;  and  by  that  wliich  St.    ^_lii 
Paul  sattb,  (I  Cor.  xv.  24)  then  cometh  the  end, 
wlten  he  shall  have  delivered  vp  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father  ;  and  by  many  other  most 
express  places. 

Our  Saviour,  therefore,  both  in  teaching  audoi»s»nd 
reipiing;,  representeth,  as  Moses  did,  the  person  of ,,  "he  pe^l^nfto 
God ;  which  God  from  that  time  forward,  but  not  f,7;;4"™;^„a 
before,  is  called  the  Father  ;  and  beiup^  still  one  and  ctnsu 
die  same  substance,  is  one  person  as  represented 
by  Moses,  and  another  person  as  represented  by  his 
son  the  Christ.     For  person  being  a  relative  to  a 
rejtreseiiter,  it  is  consequent  to  plurality  of  rcprc- 
senters,  that  there  be  a  phirality  of  persons,  though 
Htf  one  and  the  same  substance. 


CHAPTER  XLTI. 

OF  POWER  F.CCLKS1A5TICAL. 

Tor  the  understanding  of  power  ecclesiasti- 
cal, what,  and  in  whom  it  is,  we  are  to  distinguish 
the  time  from  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  into 
two  parts  ;  one  before  the  conversion  of  kings,  and 
men  endued  with  sovereign  civil  power ;  the  other 
after  their  couvcrsiou.  For  it  was  long  after  the 
a^cenition,  before  any  king  or  civil  sovereign  em- 
braced and  publicly  allowed  the  teaching  of  Chris- 
tian religion. 

And  for  the  time  between,  it  is  manifest,  that  ofihc  holy 
the  power  ecclesiastical  was  in  the  apostles ;  aTid  on[Jie4l!!it21 
after  them  in  such  as  were  by  them  ordained  to 
|ureach  the  gospel,  and  to  convert  men  to  Christi- 
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nnity,  and  to  direct  them  tliat  were  converted  in 
the  way  of  salvation ;  and  after  these,  the  power 
was  delivered  again  to  others  by  these  ordained, 
and  this  was  done  by  imposition  of  hands  upon 
euch  as  were  ordained ;  by  which  was  signified  the 
giving  of  tlie  HoJy  Spirit,  or  Spirit  of  tiod,  to 
those  whom  they  ordained  ministers  of  God,  to  ad- 
vance bis  kingdom.  8u  that  imposition  of  bands 
was  nothing  else  but  the  seal  of  their  commission 
to  preach  Christ,  and  teach  bis  doctrine ;  and  the 
piling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  that  ceremony  of  im- 
position of  hands,  wn«  an  imitation  of  that  which 
Moses  did.  For  Moses  used  the  same  ceremony  to 
liis  minister  Jo^bua,  as  we  read  {Deut,  xxxiv.  9) 
Attd  Joshua  the  son  t^'  Nun  wasfuU  of'  the  spirit 
of  tcijtdom ;  for  Afotten  had  laid  his  handjt  upon 
him.  Our  Saviour  therefore,  between  liis  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension,  f^ve  his  spirit  to  the  apostles; 
first,  by  breathing  on  them,  and  saf/ing,  {John  xx. 
22)  Heceive  ye  the  Hohj  Spirit ;  and  after  his  as- 
cension {Acts  U.  2, 3)  by  sending  down  upon  them 
rt  iuightij  wind,  and  cfocen  tongues  of  Jire ;  and 
not  by  imposition  of  hands  ;  as  neither  did  Ljod 
lay  his  bands  on  Moses:  and  his  apostles  after- 
ward transmitted  the  same  spirit  by  imposition  of 
hands,  as  Moses  did  to  Joshua.  S3o  that  it  js  mani- 
fest hereby,  in  whom  the  power  ecclesiastical  con- 
tinually remained,  in  those  first  times  where  there 
was  not  any  Christian  commonwealth  ;  namely, 
in  them  that  received  the  same  from  the  apostles, 
by  successive  laying  on  of  bands. 

Here  we  have  t}ie  person  of  God  bom  now  the 
third  time.  For  as  Moses,  and  the  higb-priests, 
were  God's  representative  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
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and  onr  Saviour  himself,  as  man,  during  his  abode  part  hi. 
m  earth :  so  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is  to  say  the  *^  . 
apostles  and  their  successors,  in  the  office  ofortheTrinitjr. 
preaching  and  teaclung,  that  had  received  the 
holy  Spirit,have  represented  him  ever  since.  But  a 
person,  as  I  hove  shown  before,  (chap,  xiii.)  is  he 
that  is  represented,  as  often  as  he  is  represented ; 
and  therefore  God,  who  has  been  represented,  that 
if  personated,  thrice,  may  properly  enough  be  said 
to  be  three  persons ;  though  neither  the  word  Per- 
mr,  nor  Trinity,  be  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Bible. 
SL  John,  indeed  (I  Epist.  v.  7)  saith.  There  be 
three  that  hear  witness  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  these  three  are 
One.  But  this  disagreeth  not,  bat  accordeth  fitly 
vith  three  persons  in  the  proper  signification  of 
persons;  which  is,  that  which  is  represented  by 
another.  For  so  God  the  Father,  as  represented 
by  Moses,  is  one  person ;  and  as  represented  by 
his  Son,  another  person;  and  as  represented  by 
tiie  apostles,  and  by  the  doctors  that  taught  by  au- 
thority from  them  derived,  is  a  third  person ;  and 
yet  every  person  here,  is  the  person  of  one  and  the 
same  God.  But  a  man  may  here  ask,  what  it  was 
whereof  these  three  bear  witness.  St.  John  there- 
fore tells  us  (verse  11)  that  they  bear  witness,  that 
God  hath  given  us  eternal  life  in  his  Son.  Again, 
if  it  should  be  asked,  wherein  that  testimony  ap- 
.peareth,  the  answer  is  easy ;  for  he  hath  testified 
the  same  by  the  miracles  he  wrought,  first  by  Moses ; 
aecondly,  by  his  Son  himself;  and  lastly  by  his 
apostles,  that  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit;  all 
which  in  their  times  represented  the  person  of 
God,   and  either    prophecied  or  preached   Jesus 
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Christ.     And  as  for  the  apostles,  it  was  the.  charac? 
ter  of  the  apostlesliip,  in  the  twelve  first  and  great 
OftiieTriniy.  apostles,  to  bear  witness  of  his  resurrection;  as  ap- 
pcareth  expressly  (Aels  i.  21,  22),  where  St.  Prtpr, 
when  a  new  apostle  wa**  to  be  <'hof^eii  in  the  place 
of  Judas  Iscariot,  useth  these  words,  Of  these  men 
which  have  companied  with  us  all  the  time  thai 
the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  amongst  as,  Ite- 
gimtitiff  at  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  that  same 
day  that  he  was  taken  up  from  us,  must  one  be 
ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrec- 
tion :  which  words  interpret  the  haarin^  of  wit- 
vesSf  mentioned  by  St.  John.    There  is  in  the 
same  place  mentioned  another  Trinity  of  witnesses 
in  earth.  For  ( I  John  v. 8)  he  saitli,  there  are  three 
that  hearwitttess  in  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  water^ 
and  the  blood,  and  these  three  agree  in  one:  that 
is  to  say,  the  graces  of  God's  spirit,  and  the  two  sa- 
craments, baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper,  whidi 
all  agree  in  one  testimony  to  assure  the  consci- 
ences of  believers,  of  eternal  life ;  of  which  testi- 
mony he  saith  (verse  10)  He  that  hetieveth  oh  ihs 
Son  of  matt  hath  the  witness  in  himself.      In  this 
Trinity  on  earth,  the  unity  is  not  of  the  thiD;?: 
for  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood,  an^  not  the 
same  substance,  though  they  ,e;ive  the  same  testi- 
mony:  but  in  the  Trinity  of  heaven,  the  persoBS 
are  the  persons  of  one  and  the  same  God,  thou^ii 
represented  in  three  different  times  and  oceasioni 
To  conclude,  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  for  as 
can  be  gathered  directly  from  the  Scripture,  is  in 
substance  this,  that  the  God  who  is  always  one  and 
the  same,  was  the  person  represented  by  3Io6e«i 
the  person  represented  by   his    Son    incarnate ; 
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and  the  person  represented  by  the  apostles.  As  part  ni. 
cepresented  by  the  apostles,  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  .  *^  . 
which  tliey  spake,  is  God;  as  represented  by  his 
Son,  that  v>as  God  and  man,  the  Son  is  that  God; 
as  represented  by  Moses  and  the  high-priests,  the 
Father,  that  is  to  say,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  that  God.  From  whence  we  may  gather 
the  reason  "nrhy  those  name«  father,  Son,  and  //o/y 
Spirit,  in  the  significjition  of  the  Godhead,  are 
amrer  used  in  tlie  Old  Testament :  for  they  are 
jereons,  that  U,  they  have  their  names  from  repre- 
senting ;  which  could  not  be,  till  divers  men  had 
arpreseutcd  God's  person  in  ruUng  or  in  directing 
under  him. 

Thus  we  sec  how  the  power  ecclesiastical  was 
3eft  by  our  Sa\iour  to  the  ajmstles ;  and  how  they 
"were,  to  the  end  they  might  the  better  exercise 
that  power,  endued  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
therefore  called  sometimes  in  the  New  Testament 
paracletuify  which  signifietli  an  asshlPTy  or  one 
called  to  for  help,  though  it  be  commonly  trans- 
lated a  comfurtcr.  I^t  us  uow  consider  the  power 
itself,  what  it  was,  and  over  whom. 

Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  his  thirdgeneralcontro-TKop^w« 
versy,  Imth  handled  a  great  many  questions  con-"^i'th"""«cr 
ceming  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  pope  of '■^ '««''■ 
Rome  ;  and  begins  with  this,  whether  it  ought  to 
be  monarchical,  aristocratical,   or   democratiea! : 
all  which  sorts  of  power  are  sovereign  and  coer- 
cire.     If  now  it  should  a]>pcar,  that  there  is  no  co- 
ercive power  left  them  liy  our  Saviour,  but  only  a 
power  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  ('hrist,  and  to 
persuade  men  to  submit  themselves  thereunto;  and 
by  precepts  ajid  good  counsel,  to  teach  them  that 
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have  submitted,  wlmt  they  are  to  do,  that  they 
may  be  received  into  the  kingdom  of  God  when  it 
comes  ;  and  that  the  apostles,  and  other  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  are  onr  Hehoohnasters,  and  not  our 
commanders,  and  their  precepts  not  laws,  but 
wholesome  counsels :  then  were  all  that  dispute  in 
vain. 

I  have  sliown  already,  in  the  last  chapter,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world :  there- 
fore neither  can  his  ministers,  xniless  they  be  kingK, 
require  obedience  in  his  name.  For  if  the  su- 
preme king  have  not  his  regal  power  in  this 
world;  by  what  authority  can  obedience  be  re- 
quired to  his  officers  ?  Ax  my  Father  sent  me,  so 
aaith  our  Saviour, (Jo/ibxx.  ^\)I  seitdyou.  But  our 
Saviour  was  sent  to  persuade  the  Jews  to  return  to, 
and  to  invite  the  Gentilea  to  receive,  the  kingdom 
of  his  Father,  and  not  to  reign  in  majesty,  no  not 
ns  his  Father's  Hcutenont,  till  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  time  between  the  ascension  and  the  general 
regurrectiou,  is  called,  not  a  reigning,  but  a  nsge- 
neration ;  that  is,  a  preparation  of  men  for  the 
second  and  glorious  coming  of  Christ,  at  the  day 
of  judgment ;  as  appeareth  by  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  {Matfh.  six.  28,)  You  that  have  followed 
me  in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Sou  of  man  shall 
sit  in  the  throne  of  his  f^lort/^  you  shall  also  sit 
upon  twelve  thrones:  and  of  St.  Paul  {Ephet.  vi. 
16)  Having  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation 
qf  the  gospel  of  peace. 

And  is  compared  by  our  Saviour,  to  fishing,  that 
is,  to  winning  men  to  obedience,  not  by  coercion 
and  puuishing,  but  by  persuasion  :  and  therefore 
he  s^d  not  to  his  apostles,  he  would  make  them  so 
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■Dttny  NimroriB,  huntem  of  men ;  but  fishers  of  part  m, 
iww.  It  IR  compared  also  to  leaven,  to  sow'nip  of  _,  ;*-  ,. 
seed,  and  to  the  multiplication  of  «  grain  of  iniw- 
tfflrd-«ced  ;  by  all  which  compulsion  is  excluded ; 
uid  consequently  there  can  in  that  time  be  no 
artnal  rcigriing.  The  work  of  Christ's  ministers, 
is  evangelization  ;  that  is,  a  proclamation  of  Christ, 
aiid  a  preparation  for  his  eeoond  comings  as  the 
cvaugelizatiou  of  John  the  Baptist  was  a  prepara- 
tion to  his  first  coming. 

Akoju,  the  office  of  Christ's  ministers  in  thisf^™''^ 
world,  18  to  make  men  belic\'e  and  have  faith  in 
Christ ;  but  faith  hath  no  relation  to,  nor  depen- 
dtuce  at  all  upon  compulsion  or  commRndraent ; 
but  only  upon  certainty  or  probability  of  at^- 
ments  drawn  from  reason,  or  from  something  men 
believe  already.  Therefore  the  ministers  of  Christ 
in  this  world,  have  no  power,  by  that  title,  to  punish 
any  man  for  not  believing  or  for  contradicLing 
what  they  say  ;  they  have  I  say  no  power  by  that 
title  of  Christ'ft  ministers,  to  puuLsh  such ;  but  if 
they  have  sovereign  civil  ])0wer,  by  politic  institu- 
tion, then  they  may  indeed  lawfully  punish  any 
(wntradiction  to  tlieir  laws  whatsoever:  and  St. 
Paul,  of  himself  and  other  the  then  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  saith  in  express  words  (2  Cor.  i.  24), 
Wf!  kaee  no  tlomhiion  over  your  faiih,  but  arc 
helpers  (ff  your  joy. 

Another  argument,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  From  ii.o«ii- 
in  this  present  world  have  no  right  of  command-  L^h'^itn  't^ 
ing,  may  be  dra^Ti  from  the  lawful  authority  whioh  *='">  ?"""»•' 
Christ  hath  left  to  all  prince-s,  as  well  Christians 
flfi  infidels.     St.  Paul  saith  {Cot.  iii.  20)   Children 
obey  your  parents  in  all  things ;  for  this  is  well 
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PART  III.  pleasing  to  the  Lord:  and  (verse  22)  Servants, 
.  ^'^  _  obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according  to  the 
Krom  ihcm-Jlf^h;  not  With  eifC-service,  as  men-pleasers^  but  in 
iIl!ih7eft'io"  fi'ig^eness  of  hearty  as  fearing  the  Lord  ;  this  is 
dvfl  princM.  spoken  to  them  whose  masters  were  infidels ;  and 
yet  thejr  are  bidden  to  obey  them  in  all  things. 
And  again,  concerning  obedience  to  princes  {Rom. 
xiii.  the  first  six  verses),  exhorting  to  be  subject  to 
the  higher  potcers,  lie  saith,  that  all  power  is  or- 
dained of  God ;  and  that  wc  ought  to  be  suhjcct 
to  them,  not  only  for/ear  of  incurring  their  wrath, 
but  a/so  J'or  conscience  sahe.  And  St.  Peter 
(1  Epistle  ii.  13,  14,  la),  Submit  yourselves  to 
every  ordinance  of  many  for  the  Lord's  sahe^  tche- 
iher  it  he  to  the  king,  as  supreme;  or  unto  govcr- 
nors,  aft  to  them  that  be  sent  by  him  for  lite  pun- 
ishment qf  evil  doers,  and  for  (he  praise  of  them 
that  do  tcell ;  for  so  is  the  will  of  God.  And 
again  St.  Paul  ( Titus  iii.  1),  Put  men  in  mind  to  be 
subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  and  to  obey 
magistrates,  Tliese  princes  and  powers,  whereof 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  here  speak^  were  all  infi- 
dels :  much  more  therefore  we  are  to  observe 
those  Christians,  whom  God  hath  ordained  to  have 
soverci^  power  over  us.  How  then  can  we  Ijc 
obliged  to  obey  any  minister  of  Christ,  if  he  shoTild 
command  us  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  king,  or  other  sovereign  representant 
of  the  commonwealth  whereof  we  are  members, 
and  by  whom  we  look  to  be  protected  r  It  is 
therefore  manifest,  that  Christ  hath  not  left  to 
his  ministers  in  tins  world,  unless  they  be  also  en- 
dued with  civil  authority,  any  authority  to  com- 
mand other  men. 
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Rut  what,  may  some  object,  if  a  king,  or  a  se-  part  nt. 
unti%  or  otlwr  sovereign  person  forbid  us  to  lielieve    .    *^    . 
ill  Christ  ?     To  this  I  answer,  that  such  forbidding  wui  cbri«- 
is  of  no  effect ;  because  belief  and  unbelief  never  l^roa  J«- 
follow  men's  commands.     Faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  •"■•«*>• 
wliicb  man  can  neither  give,  nor  take  away  by 
promise  of  rewards,  or  menaces  of  torture.     And 
if  it  be  fiirther  asked,  what  if  we  be  commanded  by 
our  lawful  prince  to  say  with  our  tongue,  we  be- 
lieve not ;  must  we  obey  such  command  ?    Profes- 
aion  with  the  tongue  is  but  an  external  thing,  and 
no  more  than  any  other  gesture  whereby  we  signify 
oar  obedience ;  and  wherein  a  Christian,  lioldi  n 
firmly  in  his  heart  the  faith  of  Christ,  hath  the  same 
liberty  which  the  prophet  Elisha  allowed  to  Naamau 
the  Syrian.     Naamau  was  converted  in  his  heart 
to  the  God  of  Israel ;  for  he  saith  (2  Kings  v.  1 7, 1 8) 
Tkif  tervant  uill  henceforth  offer  neither  burnt 
tiering  nor  sacrifice  unto  other  gods,  hut  unto 
the  I^rd.     hi  this  thing  tlw  Lord  pardon  thy 
tercantf  that  when  my  master  goeth  into  the  house 
of  Rimmon  to  worship  there,  and  he  leaneth  on  my 
hand,  and  I  how  myself  in  the  house  of  Rimmon  : 
tchen  I  bow  down  myself  "*  '^^  house  qf  Rim- 
moff,  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing. 
'riiis   the  prophet  approved,  and  bid  hun  Go  in 
praee.   Here  Naaman  believed  in  his  heart  ;  but  by 
bcming  before  the  idol  llinimoii,  he  denied  the  true 
God  in  effect,  as  much  as  if  he  had  done  it  with  bis 
lips.  But  then  what  shall  we  answer  to  our  Saviour's 
*aying,  {Matth.\.^'A)  Whosoever  denteth  me  before 
men,  I  iciii  deny  him  be/ore  my  lather  which  is 
r«  beaten.    This  wc  may  say,  that  whatsoever  a 
ftjnbject,  as  Naamau  was,  is  compelled  to  do  in  obe- 
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PAHT  III.  dience  to  his  sovereign,  and  doth  it  not  in  order 
to  his  own  miud,  but  in  order  to  the  laws  of  his 
countrj',  that  action  is  not  his,  but  his  sovtTcigu's ; 
nor  is  it  he  that  in  this  cam  df  nieth  Christ  before 
men,  but  lus  governor,  and  the  law  of  Ws  couutry. 
If  any  man  shall  accuse  this  doctrine,  as  repugnant 
to  true  and  unfeigned  CIinHtiaiiity  ;  I  ask  bim,  in 
case  there  should  be  a  subject  in  any  Christian  coin- 
inonwealth,  that  should  be  inwardly  in  his  heart  of 
the  Maliomedan  relij^un,  whether  if  hin  sovereign 
(»minand  him  to  be  present  at  the  divine  service  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  that  ou  pain  of  death,  he 
think  thtit  Mtdiomedau  obliged  in  conscience  to 
suffer  death  for  that  cause,  rather  than  obey  tl|B 
command  of  his  lawful  prince.  If  he  say.  he  ouffnt 
rather  to  suffer  death,  then  he  antborizeth  all  pri- 
vate men  to  disobey  their  princes  in  maintenance 
of  their  religion,  true  or  false :  if  he  say,  he  ought  to 
be  obedient,  then  he  alloweth  to  himself  that  which 
he  (leuieth  to  anotlier,  contrary  to  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  {Luke  vi.3))  WhaiKoecer  you  would  thai 
men  ahould  do  unto  t/ou,  that  do  ye  wito  them  ;  and 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  indu- 
bitable everlasting  law  of  God,  Do  not  to  anotheTf 
that  which  thou  wouldc^t  not  hcjthould  do  unto  tftee. 

Ofraartjra.  But  w  hat  then  shall  wc  Say  of  all  thosc  martyrswc 
read  of  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  that  they  have 
i»eedless]y  cast  away  their  lives  ?  For  answ  er  here- 
unto, wc  arc  to  distinguish  the  persons  that  have 
been  for  that  cause  put  to  death :  whereof  some 
Imve  received  a  calling  to  preach,  and  profess  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  openly ;  others  have  had  no  such 
calling,  nor  inure  has  been  re{|uire(l  (tf  tliem  than 
their  oviu  faith.    The  fonner  sort,  if  they  have 
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bwn  put  to  death,  for  bearing  witness  to  this  point,  paut  hi 
that  Jesiis  Girist  Is  risen  from  the  dead,  were  true    -    *^    - 
oiart\Td  ;  for  a  martyr  is,  (to  g^ive  tlie  true  defiui-  Ofmanjrt, 
t»a  of  the  word)  a  witness  of  the  resxirrcetion  of 
Jesus  the  Messiali ;  which  none  can  be  but  those 
that  conversed  with  him  on  earth,  and  saw  him 
after  he  was  risen :  for  a  witness  must  have  seen 
Trhat  he  testifieth,  or  else  his  tcBtimony  is  not  j^ood. 
-Aud  that  none  but  such  can  pro])erly  he  called 
martjTs  of  Christ,  is  mamfest  out   of  the   words 
«f  St.  Peter,  {Acts  i.  21,  22)    Wherefore  nf  these 
-avm  tchich  have  companied  with  us  all  tite  time 
4kat  the  Lord  Jems  went  iu  and  out  amongst  tis^ 
JteginningJ'rom  the  baptism  of  John  nnto  that  same 
4iay  he  was  taken  vp  from  us,  must  one  be  or- 
tiained  to  be  a  martyr  (that  is  a  witness)  with  us 
of  kis  resurrection :  where  we  may  observe,  that 
he  which  is  to  be  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ,  tliat  is  to  say,  of  the  truth  ot 
duB  fundamental  article  of  Christian  reli^ou,  that 
JesTid  wax  the  Christ,  must  he  some  disciple  that 
conversed  with  him,  and  saw  him  before  and  after 
hb  resurrection  ;  and  consequently  must  be  one  of 
Ills  original  tliaciple.s  :    whereas  they  which  were 
Hot  so,  can  witness  no  more  but  that  their  ante- 
cessors said  it,  and  are  therefore  but  witnesses  of 
other  men's  testimony ;  and  are  but  second  martyrs, 
or  martyrs  of  Christ's  witnesses. 

He,  that  to  malnt^  every  doctrine  which  he 
himself  draweth  out  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour's 
life,  and  of  the  Acts  or  Epistles  of  the  apostles,  or 
which  he  believeth  upon  the  authority  of  a  private 
man,  will  opjwse  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  civil 
state,  is  very  far  from  being  a  martyr  of  Christ,  or 
a  martyr  of  his  martyrs.    It  is  one  article  only, 
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TART  III.  which  to  die  for,  meriteth  so  honourable  a  name; 
.^^:_^    and  that  article  is  this,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ; 
that  is  to  say,  He  that  hath  redeemed  ais,  and  shall 
come  again  to  give  us  salvation,  and  eternal  life  uij 
his  glorious  kingdom.    To  die  for  (^very  tenet  ihaCI 
serveth  the  ambition  or  profit  of  the  clei^,  is  no*^ 
required ;  nor  is  it  the  death  of  the  witness,  bo^ 
the  testimony  itself  that  makes  the  martyr  :  fortV^ 
word  siguifieth  nothing  else,   but   the  man  thtjf 
beareth  witness,  whether  he  be  put  to  death  for  hjg 
testimony,  or  not. 

Also  he  that  is  not  sent  to  preach  this  fun 
mental  article,  but  taketh  it  upuii  him  nf 
private  authority,  though  he  be  a  witness,  and  cod- 
sequently  a  martyr,  either  primary  of  Christ,  or  se- 
condary of  his  apostles,  disciples,  or  their  succe- 
sors ;  yet  is  he  not  obliged  to  suffer  death  for  that 
cause  ;  because  being  not  called  thereto,  it  is  not 
required  at  liis  hands ;  nor  ought  he  to  complnin, 
if  he  ioseth  the  reward  he  expeeteth  from  tho» 
that  never  set  him  on  work.  None  therefore  cm 
be  a  martyr,  neither  of  the  first  nor  second  dfgr«?j 
that  have  not  a  warrant  to  preach  Christ  come  in 
the  flesh  ;  that  is  to  say,  none,  but  such  as  are  sent 
to  the  conversion  of  infidels.  For  no  man  is  a 
witness  to  him  that  already  believeth,  and  then-- 
fore  needs  no  witness  ;  but  to  them  that  deny.or 
doubt,  or  have  not  heard  it.  Christ  sent  his  apostle*, 
and  his  seventy  disciples,  with  authority  to  prcifb- 
he  sent  not  all  that  believed.  And  he  sent  them  U) 
unbelievers;  /jenr/yww,  saithhe,  {Maith.  x.  16)  tf' 
iheep  amongst  icolces ;  not  as  sheep  to  other  sheep. 
Ari[i.mrnt  Lastlv,  tlic  poiuts  of  thcif  commission,  as  llipy 
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of  them,  any  authority  over  the  congregation. 


Israel  J  and  commanded  to  preach  tknt  the  king-  Toprcaciii 
dcm  f)f  God  was  at  hand.     Now  preaching,  in  the 
original,  is  that  act,  which  a  crier,  herald,  or  other 
officer  uscth  to  do  publicly  in  proclaiming;  of  a 
king.     But  a  crier  liath  not  right  to  command  any 
xxkan.     And  {Luke  x.  2)  the  seventy  disciples  are 
sent   out   as   Labourers.,    not   as   Lords   of'  the 
harvest ;  and  are  bidtlen  (verse  9)  to  say,    The 
kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you  ;  and  by 
Uiugdom  here  is  meant,  not  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
but  the  kingdom  of  glory  ;  for  they  are  bidden  (verse 
II,  12)  to  denounce  it  to  those  cities  which  shall 
not  receive  them,  as  a  threatening  that  it  shall  be 
note  tolerable  hi  that  dai/  for  Sodom,  than  for 
9ueh  a  cilij.     And  {Matth.  x.\.  28)  our  Savionr 
trtleth  his  disciples,  that  sought  priority  of  place, 
their  office  was  to   minister,  even  as  the  son  qf 
iami  came,  not  to  he  ministered  unto,  but  to  mi- 
nister.    Preachers  therefore  have  not  mngisterinl, 
but   ministerial  power  :  Be   not   called   masterSy 
naith  our  Saviour,  {M^alik.  xxiii.   \0)  Jbr  one  is 
your  muster,  even  Christ. 

Another  point  of  their  commissiori,  is,  to  Teach  AhJ  leacb; 
all  nations  ;  as  it  is  in  St.  Matlh.  xxviil.  19,  or  as 
in  St,  Mark,  xvi,  ib  ;  Go  info  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Teaching 
tlicrefore,  and  preaching,  is  the  same  thing.  For 
they  that  proclaim  the  coming  of  a  king,  must 
withal  make  known  by  what  riglit  he  conieth,  if 
they  mean  men  shall  i^ubmit  themselves  unto  him: 
aa  St.  Paul  did  to  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  when 
{Acts  xvii.  2,  3)  three  Sabbath  dat/s  he  reasoned 
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PAET  m.  with tkem  outqf the ScripluregfOpentRgtOJtd alleg- 
ing that  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered^  and  rUen 
again  from  the  dead,  and  that  thin  Jesut  ix  Christ. 
But  to  teach  out  of  the  Old  Testomeat  tliat  Jesus 
was  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  king,  and  riseu  from  tfa« 
dead,  is  not  to  say  that  men  are  bound,  after  they 
believe  it,  to  oI)ey  those  that  tell  them  so,  apuniit  j 
the  laws  and  commands  of  their  sovereigns ;  buti 
that  tliey  shall  du  wisely,  to  ex]>ect  the  roming  ofa 
Christ  hereafter,  in  patience  and  faith,  with  obedi— ( 
enee  to  their  ]}re.sent  magistrates. 
To  Uj^te;      Another  point  of  their  commission,  is  to  baptize—^ 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  qf  the  Soh^  and  qh 
the  Holy  Ghost.    What  is  baptism  r    Dipping  intcq 
water.     But  what  is  it  to  dip  a  man  into  the  wati;  k 
in  the  name  of  any  thing  r     The  meaning  of  the»«i 
words  of  baptism  is  thU.    He  that  is  baptized,  in 
dipped  or  washed,  as  a  sign  of  becoming  a  new 
man,  and  a  loyal  subject  to  tlmt  God,  whose  persoo 
was  represented  in  old  time  by  Moses,  and  tbfl 
high-priests,  when  he  reigned  over  the  Jews ;  aiiii 
to  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  God  and  Man,  that  liAtl> 
redeemed  us,  and  .shall  in  his  human  nature  repr^^ 
sent  his  Father's  person  in  his  eternal  kingdom 
after  tlie  resurrection ;  and  to  acknowledge  tk 
doctrine  of  the  apostles,  who,  assisted  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  were  left  for  guide* 
to  bring  us  into  that  kingdom,  to  be  the  only  aod 
assured  way  thereunto.     Tliis  being  our  promi* 
in  baptism;   mid  the  authority  of  earthly  »»&• 
reigns  being  not  to  be  put  down  till  the  day  of 
judgment;  for  that  is  expressly  affirmed  by  St 
Paul  (I  Cor.  \y.  22,  23,  24J  where  he  swlh,  As  ii 
Adam  all  die^  so  in  Christ  all  shall  be  made  alit(- 
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Bui  evert/  man  i»  his  own  order,  Christ  the  Jirst  part  hi* 
Jruitg,  ttfteripnrd  they  that  are  Christ's  at  hiit  **•  - 
tWiing  i  then  comelh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have 
ielhered  up  the  hitf^dom  to  God,  even  the  Father, 
when  he  shall  have  put  down  ail  rule,  and  all 
authority  and  power:  it  is  loauifest,  that  wc  douot 
in  baptism  constitute  over  \xa  auother  authority,  by 
vhich  our  external  tictious  are  to  be  go?eraed  in 
thin  life ;  but  promise  to  take  i\w  doctrine  of  the 
apostles  for  our  direction  in  the  way  to  life  eternal. 

The  power  of  remission  and  retention  of  sinty  ^^^^°  ^?^y^ 
called  also  the  power  of  loosing  and  binding,  and 
sometimes  the  heys  qf  the  kingdom  qfheaveny  is  a 
consequence  of  the  authority  to  baptize,  or  refuse 
to  baptize.  For  baptism  is  tlic  sacrament  of  alle- 
giance of  them  that  are  to  be  received  into  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  that  itj  to  say,  into  eternal  life ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  remission  of  sin :  for  as  eternal 
Kfe  was  lost  by  tlie  ('ommitting,  so  it  is  recovered 
by  the  remitting  of  men's  sins.  The  end  of  baptism 
in  remission  of  sins :  and  therefore  St.  Peter,  when 
they  that  were  converted  by  his  sermon  on  tlie  day 
of  Pentecost,  asked  what  they  were  to  do,  advised 
them  {Acts  ii.  38)  to  repent,  and  be  baptized  in  the 
nameq/  Jesns^^or  the  remissiim  of  sins.  And  there- 
fore, seeing  to  baptize  is  to  declare  the  reception  of 
men  into  God's  kingdom ;  and  to  refuse  to  baptize 
is  to  declare  their  exclusion ;  it  foUowcth,  that  the 
■Apwer  to  declare  them  east  out«  or  retained  in  it, 
^Bm  given  to  the  same  apostles,  and  their  substitutes 
HHd  successors.  And  therefore  after  our  Saviour 
had  breathed  upon  them,  saying  {John  xx.  33) 
Reetive  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  addeth  in  the  next 
verse,  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remit- 
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PART  ni.  i^fi  ww'o  them;  and  ■whosesoever  sins  ye  retain, 
*^-  ,  theij  are  retained.  By  which  words,  is  not  granted 
And  to  forRire.  all  autUority  to  forgive  or  retain  sins,  simply  and 
'"*■  ""^"'"»-  absolutely,  as  God  forgiveth  or  rctainetU  them,  who 
knoweth  the  heart  of  man,  and  truth  of  his  peni- 
tence and  conversion;  but  conditionally,  to  the 
penitent :  and  this  forgiveness,  or  absohition,  in 
case  the  ahstilved  have  but  a  feigned  repentance,  is 
thereby,  without  otlier  act,  or  sentence  of  the  ab- 
solved, made  void,  and  hath  no  eflfect  at  nil  to  sal- 
vation, but  on  the  contrary  to  the  aggravation  of 
his  sin.  Therefore  the  a|)ostles,  and  their  succes- 
sors, are  to  follow  but  the  outward  marks  of  re- 
pentance ;  which  appearuig,  they  have  no  authority 
to  deny  absolution  ;  and  if  they  appear  not,  they 
have  no  authority  to  absolve.  Tlie  same  also  is  to 
be  observed  in  baptism  :  for  to  a  converted  Jew,  or 
Gentile,  the  apcstles  had  not  the  power  to  deny 
baptism;  nor  to  grant  it  to  the  unpenitent.  But 
seeing  no  man  is  able  to  discern  tlie  truth  of  another 
man's  rq)entance,  further  than  by  external  marks, 
taken  from  his  words  and  actions,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  hypocrisy  ;  another  (piestion  will  arise,  who 
it  is  that  is  constituted  judge  of  those  marks  ?  And 
this  question  is  decided  by  our  Saviour  himself; 
If  thy  brother,  saitli  he,  {Mattk.  xviii.  15,  IC,  I?) 
shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his 
J'attit,  between  thee  and  htm  atone;  if  he  sh<dl  hear 
theCy  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But  {fhe  tciU 
not  Jiear  thee^  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more. 
And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto 
the  Church  ;  hut  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Churcht 
let  him  he  unto  thee  us  an  heathen  man  and  a  pub- 
lican.     By  wliich  it  is  manifest,  that  the  judgment 
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concerning  tlie  tnith  of  repentiuice,  belongftd  not  paut  iit. 
to  any  one  niaji,  but  to  the  Church,  that  is,  to  the    .    *^-   . 
assembly  of  the  faithful,  or  to  them  that  have  au- AhJ  tofdrKirc, 
thority  to  he  their  representant.     But  besides  the  "" 
Judgment,  there  is  necessary  also  the  pronouncm^ 
of  sentence.  And  this  belonged  always  to  the  apos- 
t:lc,  or  some  pastor  of  the  Church,  as  prolocutor; 
^nd  of  this  our  Saviour  speaketh  in  the  1 8th  verse, 
JVhatsoeter  yc  xliall  bind  oh  earthy  xhall  he  hound 
-mn  heaven ;  and  what.toever  t/e  shall  loose  on  earth, 
■jskall  be  loosed  in  heaven.     And  conformable  here- 
unto was  the  practise  of  St.  Paid,  ( 1  Cor.  v.  3,  4 ,  5 ) 
"where  he  saith,  For  I  verily,  as  absent  iu  body, 
hut  present  in  spirit,  have  determined  already, 
as  though  1  were  present,  concerning  him  that 
hath  so  done  this  deed ;  in  the  name  of  onr  Lord 
Jesus    Christ,   tchen  ye  arc  gathered  together, 
and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  onr  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  deliver  such  a  one  to  Satan;  that  is  to 
(ay,  to  cast  him  out  of  the  Chnrch,  as  a  man  whose 
sins  arc  not  forgiven.     Panl  here  pronounceth  the 
sentence ;  but  the  assembly  was  first  to  hear  the 
cause,  for  St.  Paul  was  absent,  and  by  consequence 
t»  condemn  him.     But  in  the  same  chapter  (verses 
n,  12,)  the  judgment  in  such  a  case  is  more  ex- 
pressly attributed  to  the  assembly :  But  now  I  have 
tcritten  unto  you,  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man 
that  is  called  a  brother  he  a  fornicator,  ^'c.  with 
tuch  a  one,  no  not  to  eat.     For  what  have  I  to  do 
to  judge  them  that  arc  without?    Do  not  yc  judge 
them  that  arc  within?    The  sentence  therefore  by 
which  a  man  was  put  out  of  the  Church,  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  apostle,  or  pastor;  but  the  judgment 
concerning  the  merit  of  the  cause,  was   in   the 
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Church  J  that  is  to  say,  as  the  times  were  before 
the  conversion  of  kingR,  and  men  that  had  «ove- 
reif^  authority  in  the  commonwealth,  the  assembly 
of  the  Christians  dwelling;  in  tlie  same  city:  as  in 
Corinth,  in  the  assemblyof  the  Christians  of  Corinth. 
This  part  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  by  which  meu 
were  thrust  out  from  the  kingtlom  of  God,  is  that 
which  is  c&Wed  excommtiH  teat  ton  ;  and  to  excommn- 
nicaiCy  is  in  the  original,  av^iavmyutfov  Toitif,  to  cast 
out  of  the  synagogue;  that  is,  out  of  the  place  of 
divine  service ;  a  word  drawn  from  the  custom  of 
the  Jews,  to  nnst  out  of  their  synagf)gues  such  as 
tbcy  thought,  in  manners  or  doctrine,  contagious, 
as  lepers  were  by  the  law  of  Moses  separated  from 
the  congregation  of  Israel,  till  such  time  as  they 
should  be  by  the  priest  pronounced  clean. 
The  USD  cf  The  XLse  and  effect  of  excommunication,  whilst  it 

cktion  wiihoiii  was  not  yet  strengthened  with  the  civil  power,  was 
hiiiiowM.     jjjj  more  than  that  they,  who  were  not  excommu- 
nicate, were  to  avoid  the  company  of  them  that 
were.  It  was  not  enough  to  repute  them  as  hcjithen, 
that  never  had  been  Christians  ;  for  with  such  they 
might  eat  and  drink ;  which  with  excommunicat-e 
persons  they  might  not  do ;  as  nppeareth  by  the 
words  of  St.  Paid,  (I  Cor.  v.  9,  10,  &c.)  where  he 
telleth  them,  he  had  formerly  forbidden  them  to 
company  with  fornicators ;  but,  because  that  could 
not  be  without  going  out  of  the  world,  he  restrain- 
eth  it  to  such  fornicators,  and  otherwise  vicious 
persons,  as  were  of  the  brethren ;  %cith  such  a  one, 
he  saith,  they  ought  not  to  keep  company,  no  not 
<  no  more  than  our  Saviour  sa^| 
ft  him  be  to  thee  as  a  heath^^ 
■'or  publicaos,  which  signi 
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fanners  and  receivers  of  the  revenue  of  the  com-  part  hi. 

monwealth,  were  so  hated  and  detested  by  the  Jews    ^  .*^; . 

that  were  to  pay  it,  as  tliat  pubUcan  and  sinner 
were  taken  amongst  them  for  the  same  thing  :  in- 
somuch, as  when  our  Saviour  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  Zacchseus  a  publie^i ;  though  it  were  to 
convert  him,  yet  it  was  objected  to  him  as  a  crime. 
,And  therefore,  when  our  Saviour  to  heathen  added 
^ublicanf  he  did  forbid  them  to  eat  with  a  man 
excommunicate. 

As  for  keeping  them  out  of  their  synn^ogues,  or 
places  of  assembly,  they  had  no  power  to  do  it,  but 
that  of  the  owner  of  the  place,  whether  he  were 
Christian,  or  heatlien.     Aiul  twcanse  all  places  are 
by  right  in  the  dominion  of  the  eommonwcalth  ( 
as  well  he  that  was  excommmncated,  as  he  that 
never  was  baptized,  might  enter  into  them  by  com- 
mlssiou  from  the  civil  magistrate ;  as  Paul  before 
his  conversion  entered  into  their  synagogiies  at 
Damascus,  {Acts  ix.  2)  to  apprehend  Christians, 
men  and  women,  and  to  carry  them  bound  to  Je- 
rusalem, by  commission  irom  the  high-priest. 

By  which  it  appears,  that  upon  a  Christian,  that  or  no 
ftbould  become  an  apostate,  in  a  i)lace  where  theLTpo^tiwi 
civil  power  did  persecnte,  or  not  assist  the  Church, 
the  effect  of  excommunication  had  nothing  in  it, 
neither  of  damage  in  this  world,  nor  of  terror:  not 
of  terror,  because  of  their  unbelief ;  nor  of  damage, 
because  they  are  returned  thereby  into  the  favour  of 
the  world ;  and  in  the  world  to  come  were  to  be  in 
no  worse  estate,  than  they  which  never  bad  believed. 
The  chunoge  redouuded  rather  to  the  Church,  by 
provocation  of  them  they  cast  out,  to  a  freer  execu- 
tion of  their  malice. 


ta 
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Excommunication  therefore  had  its  effect  only 
upon  those,  that  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  to 
come  agaiti  in  glory,  to  reign  over  and  to  judge 
both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  should  therefore 
refuse  entrtuice  into  his  kingdom  to  those  whose 
sins  were  retained,  that  is,  to  those  that  were  ex- 
communicated by  the  Church.  And  thence  it  is, 
that  St.  Paul  calletli  excommunication,  a  delivery 
of  t)ie  excommunicate  person  to  Satan.  For  with- 
out the  king<loin  of  Clirist,  all  other  kingdoms,  after 
judgment,  are  comprehended  in  the  kingdom  of 
Satan.  This  is  it  that  the  faithful  stood  in  fear  of, 
as  long  as  they  stood  excommunicate,  that  is  to 
say,  in  an  estate  wherein  thtir  sins  were  not  for- 
given. Whereby  we  may  understand,  that  excom- 
munication, in  the  time  that  Christian  religion  was 
not  authorized  by  the  civil  power,  was  used  only 
for  a  correction  of  manners,  not  of  errors  in  opinion : 
for  it  is  a  punishment,  whereof  none  could  be  sen- 
sible but  such  as  believed,  and  expected  the  coming 
again  of  our  Saviour  to  judge  the  world ;  and  they 
who  so  believed,  needed  no  other  opinion,  but  only 
uprightness  of  life,  to  be  saved. 

There  licth  excommunication  for  injustice ; 
{Matth.  xviii.),  If  thy  brother  offend  thee,  tell 
him  privately  ;  then  with  witnesses  ;  lastly,  tell 
Church  ;  and  then  if  he  obey  not.  Let  him  be 
ihec  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican.  And 
there  lieth  excommnnication  for  a  scandalous  life, 
as  {1  Cor.  V.  11)  //'  ant/  man  that  m  called  a 
brotheTi  be  a  foniicaior,  or  covetous,  or  an  ido- 
later, or  a  drunhardy  or  an  extortioner,  tcith  such 
a  one  ye  are  not  to  eat.  But  to  cxcommuuicate 
a  man  that  held  this  foundation,  that  Jesus  teas  ihc 
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own  Bovcrei^,  when  he  requireth  it,  by  the  kw  of  part  ur. 
nature ;  nor  ran  thpy  lawfully  either  expel   him    .    *^-    _ 
from  any  place  of  his  own  dominion,  whether  pro-OfpcKona 
hue  or  holy  ;  nor  go  out  of  his  dominion  without  c'Lm^iTal 
his  leave ;  much  le»s,  if  he  eall  them  to  that  honour,  ''°"- 
ftfcwe  to  cat  with  him.     And  as  to  other  prineea 
led  states,  beeause  they  are  not  ]>art9  of  one  and 
the  same  cong^regation,  they  need  not  any  other 
KQtence  to  keep  them  from  keeping  eompany  with 
Ihe  Btate  excommunicate :  for  the  very  institution, 
'IS  it  uniteth  many  men  into  one  community,  so  it 
diBsocialeth  one  community  from  another  :  so  that 
expommnnication  is  not  needful  for  keeping  kings 
Htid  states  asunder;   nor  has  any  further  effect 
tlian  is(  in  the  nature  of  policy  itself,  iniless  it  be  to 
•iMtij^te  princes  to  war  upon  one  another. 

Nor  is  the  excommunication  of  a  Christian  sub- 

J«et,  that  obeyeth  the  laws  of  his  own  sovereign, 

"Whether  Christian  or  heathen,  of  any  effect.     For 

*f  he  believe  that  Jesus  h  the  Christ,  he  hatk  the 

^pirii  of  God  ( 1  John  v.  1 }  :  and  God  dwcUeth  in 

■^j'fflij  awd  he  in  God  (1  John  iv.  15.)     But  he  that 

Vwth  the  spirit  of  God ;  he  that  dwelletli  in  God  ; 

Ine  in  whom  God  dwcUeth,  can  receive  no  harm 

\yf  the  exoomniutiieation  of  men.    Therefore,  he 

^at  believeth  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  is  free  from 

9S[  the  dangers  threatened  to  persons  excommtmi- 

Cftte.      He  that  believeth  it  not,  is  no  Christian. 

Therefore  a  truo  and  unfeigned  Christian  is  not 

liable  to  excommunication :  nor  he  also  that  is  a 

professed  CTiristian,  till  hia  hypocrisy  appear  in  his 

nmnncrs,  that  is,  till  his  behaviour  be  contrary  to 

the  law  of  his  sovereign,  which  is  the  nile  of  mati- 

ncra,  and  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  hai-e  com- 
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observed  well.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pboli  though 
their  controversy  were  great,  as  we  may  read  in 
GaL  ii.  II,  yet  they  did  not  cast  one  another  oat 
of  the  Clmrch.  Nevertheless,  during  the  aposllo' 
times,  there  were  other  jrastors  that  obsened  it  not ; 
as  Diotrephes  (3  John,  i>,  &c.)  who  cast  out  of  tbf 
Church  such  as  St.  John  himself  thought  fit  to  be 
received  into  it,  out  of  a  pride  he  took  in  preemi- 
nence. So  early  it  was,  that  vain  glory  and  ambi- 
tion had  found  entrance  into  the  Church  of  Chrifl. 

That  a  man  be  liable  to  excoramiuiication,  tberf 
be  many  conditions  requisite ;  as  first,  that  be  be  i 
member  of  some  cominoiialty,  that  is  to  Ray,  of 
some  lawful  assembly,  that  is  to  say,  of  some  Chrii- 
tian  Chunrh,  tliiit  liatb  power  to  judge  of  the  cftiop 
for  which  he  is  to  be  exc^ommunitrated.  Forwhm 
there  is  no  community,  there  can  be  no  excomma- 
nication ;  nor  where  there  is  no  power  to  judge, 
can  there  be  any  power  to  give  sentence. 

From  hencHi  it  foUowetb,  that  one  Church  rnnnot 
be  excommunicated  by  another:  for  either  tiey 
have  equal  power  to  excommunicate  each  other,  ffl 
which  case  excommunication  is  not  discipliue,  nor 
an  act  of  authority,  but  schism,  and  dissolution  of 
charity ;  or  one  is  so  subordinate  to  the  other,  e 
that  they  both  have  but  one  voice ;  and  then  tbff 
be  but  one  Church  ;  and  the  part  excommimirttri 
is  no  more  a  Church,  but  a  fUssolute  number  of 
individual  persons. 

And  because  the  sentence  of  excommunicadon. 
importeth  an  advice,  not  to  keep  company  nor  so 
much  as  to  eat  with  him  that  is  excommunicate,  if 
a  sovereign  prinrt?  or  assembly  be  excommunicate, 
the  sentence  is  of  no  effect.  For  all  subjects  iff 
bound  to  be  in  the  company  and  presence  of  their 
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own  sovereign,  when  he  rpquireth  it,  by  the  !aw  of  part  ni. 
nature  ;  nor  can  they  lawfnily  either  expel   liirn    .    *'■    . 
from  any  place  of  his  own  dominion,  whether  pro-  otm^nm* 
hue  or  holy;  nor  go  nut  of  his  domininii  without  comm"„i^*. 
his  leave  j  much  less,  if  he  call  them  to  that  honour,  '""*■ 
refiise  to  eat  with  hira.     Au<l  a.^  to  other  princes 
«id  dtfltcs,  because  they  arc  not  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  eong^giition,  they  need  not  any  other 
wntence  to  keep  them  from  keeping-  company  with 
the  state  excommunicate :  for  the  very  institution, 
as  it  uuiteth  many  men  into  one  community,  so  it 
diftsociateth  one  community  from  another  :  so  that 
excommmiication  is  not  needful  for  keepjnj?  kings 
and  states  asunder ;    nor   has  any  further  effect 
than  is  in  the  nature  of  policy  itself,  unless  it  be  to 
instigate  princes  to  war  upon  one  another. 

Nor  is  the  exeommunication  of  a  Christian  sub- 
ject, that  obeyeth  the  laws  of  his  own  sovereign, 
whether  Christian  or  heathen,  of  any  effect.  For 
if  he  believe  that  Jesus  in  the  C/irhf,  he  hath  the 
Spirit  of  God  (I  John  v.  1)  :  and  God  dwelleth  in 
him,  and  he  in  God  (I  John  iv.  15.)  But  he  that 
hath  the  spirit  of  God ;  he  that  dwelleth  in  God  ; 
he  in  whom  God  dwelleth,  can  receive  no  harm 
by  the  excommunieation  of  men.  Therefore,  he 
that  believeth  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  is  free  from 
sll  the  dancers  threatened  to  persons  cxeommuni* 
cate.  He  that  bcbeveth  it  not,  ia  no  Christian. 
Therefore  a  true  and  unfeigned  Christian  is  not 
liable  to  excommunication :  nor  he  aUo  that  is  a 
professed  Christian,  till  his  hyjiocrisy  appear  in  his 
manners,  that  is,  till  his  behaviour  be  contrary  to 
the  law  of  his  sovereign,  which  is  the  rule  of  man- 
ners, and  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  com- 
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manded  ns  to  be  subject  to.     For  the  Church  can- 
not judge  of  manners  but  by  external  artions,  which 
actions  can  never  be  unlawful,  but  when  they  au 
against  the  law  of  the  commonwealth.  <m 

If  a  man's  father,  or  mother,  or  master,  be  ex- 
communicate, yet  are  not  the  children  forbiddca 
to  keep  them  company,  nor  to  eat  with  them  :  for 
that  were,  for  the  most  part,  to  oblige  them  iioi  l« 
eat  at  all,  for  want  of  means  to  get  food  ;  and  to 
authorize  them  to  disobey  their  parents  and  mas- 
ters, contrary  to  the  precept  of  the  apostles. 

In  sum,  the  power  of  excommunication  cannot 
be  extended  further  thmi  to  the  end  for  which  ik 
apostles  and  pastors  of  the  Giurch  have  their  com- 
mission from  our  Saviour;  which  is  not  to  rule  by 
command  and  co-action,  but  by  teaching  and  direc- 
tion of  men  in  the  way  of  salvation  in  the  world 
to  come.  And  as  a  master  in  any  science  may 
abandon  his  scholar,  when  he  obstinately  ncgiect- 
ctb  the  practise  of  his  rules ;  but  not  accuse  liim 
of  inju.stice,  because  be  was  never  bound  to  obey 
him :  so  a  teacher  of  Christian  doctrine  mav  aban- 
don  his  disciples  that  obstinately  continue  in  m 
unchristian  life ;  but  he  cannot  say,  they  do  liio 
wrong,  because  they  are  not  obliged  to  obey  bim. 
For  to  a  teacher  that  shall  so  complain,  may  be  aji- 
plied  the  answer  of  God  to  Samuel  in  the  like  plat^fj 
( I  Sam.  viii.  7)  T/iey  have  not  rejected  tfur,  hai 
me.  Excommunication  therefore,  when  it  waiiictb 
the  assistance  of  the  civil  power,  as  it  doth,  whca 
a  Christian  state  or  prince  is  excommunicate  byi 
foreign  authority,  is  without  effect ;  and  conse- 
quently ought  to  be  without  terror.  The  name  of 
Fvlmen  excommunicalionisj  that  is,  the  ikHndef- 
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holt  of  excommunication,  proceeded  from  an  ima-  part  in. 

gmatiou  of  tlic  Bishop  of  Rome,  which  first  used    .    *^-    . 

it,  that  he  was  king  of  kings;  as  the  heatlien  mode 

Jupiter  king  of  the  gods,  and  assigned  him,  iu 

Iheir  poems,  and  pictrires,  a  tliunderbolt,  where- 

«ith  to  subdue  and  punish  the  giants,  that  should 

dare  to  deny  his  power.     Which  imagination  was 

grounded  on  two  errors ;  one,  that  the  kingdom 

of  Clirist  is  of  this  world,  contrary  to  our  Saviour's 

own  words,  (John  xviii.  36)  ^f|/  lingfiom  is  not  of 

thiji  icorld;  the  other,  that  he  is  Christ's  vicar, 

not  only  over  his  own  subjects,  but  over  all  the 

Christians  of  the  world ;  whereof  tliere  is  no  ground 

Id  Scripture,  and  the  contrary  shall  be  proved  in 

its  due  place. 

St.  Paul  coming  to  Thessalonica,  wliere  was  aortiieintei- 
Synagogue  of  the  Jews,  {Acts,  xvii.  2,  3)  as  Ai>  f^S^L'-^lX. 
manner  was,  went  in  unto  them,  and  three  Sabbath  '''*" '""}}  "***■ 
dfti/s  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  ScripiureSy  curiiiian.. 
ftpening   and  al/eging,  that  Christ  must  needs 
kar.e  suffered  and  risen  again  J'rom  the  dead ; 
and  that  this  Jesus  whom  he  preached  teas  the 
Christ.     The  Scriptures  here  mentioned  were  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  that  is,  the  Old  Testament. 
The  men,  to  whom  he  was  to  prove  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ  and  risen  again  from  tho   dead,  were 
also  Jews,  and  did  believe  already,  that  they  were 
the  word  of  God.     Hereupon  (as  it  is  in  verse  4) 
some  of  them  believed,  and  (as  it  is  in  verse  5) 
some  believed  not.  Wliiitwju;  the  reason,  when  they 
all  believed  the  Scripture,  that  they  did  not  all  be- 
Beve  alike ;  but  that  some  approved,  others  dis- 
approved the  interpretation  of  St.  Paul  that  cited 
them  ;  and  every  one  interpreted  them  to  himself? 
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PART  HI.  It  was  this ;  St.  Paul  came  to  them  without  any 
■  *^  -  legal  commission,  and,  iu  the  maaner  of  one  that 
Of  iho  ioier-  would  iiot  commoud,  hut  persuade  (  which  he  must 
§rcipu"ii:>,'b«-  needs  do,  either  hy  utiracles,  oa  Muses  did  to  the 
wiJnl'i^mV  Israelites  in  Egypt,  that  tliey  might  see  his  autho- 
CbrUiuBi.      rity  iu  God's  works )    or  by  reiisouiiig  from  the 

already  receivetl  St-ripture,  tlmt  they  might  see  the 

truth  of  his  doctrine  in  God's  word.    But  who- 
soever persuadeth    by  reasonmg  from   principlen 
written,  makcth  him  to  whom  he  speaketh  jud^, 
both  of  the  meauiug  of  those  priuciplea,  and  also 
of  the  force  of  his  inferences  upon  them.     If  these 
Jews  of  nicsBolouica  were  not,  who  else  was  the 
judge  of  what  St.  Paul  alleged  out  of  Scripture  ? 
If  St.  Paul,  what  needed  he  to  quote  any  places  to 
prove  his  doctrine  ?     It  had  been  enough  to  have 
said,  I  find  It  so  iu  Scripture,  that  is  to  say,  in 
your  laws,  of  which  I  am  interpreter,  as  sent  by 
Christ.     Tlie  inter]>reter  therefore  of  the  Scripture, 
to  whose  interpretation  the  Jews  of  Thessalouica 
were  bound  to  stand,  could  be  none :  every  one 
might  believe,   or  not  believe,   aocordinjjr  an  the 
allef^tiou  seemed  to  himself  to  be  agreeable,  or 
not  agreeable  to  the  meaning  of  the  places  alleged. 
And  generally  in  all  cases  of  the  world,  he  tliat 
preteiideth  any  proof,  makcth  jud^e  of  his  proof 
him  to  whom  he  addres.sfth  his  speech.     And  as  to 
the  case  of  the  Jews  in  particxdar,  they  were  bound 
by  express  words  {Dent,  xvii.)  to  receive  the  deter- 
mination of  all  hard  tpiestions,  from  the  priests  and 
judges  of  Israel  for  the  time  being.    But  this  is  to  be 
uiidi'i-stood  of  the  Jews  that  were  yet  unconverted. 
For  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  there  was  no 
of  alleghig  the  Scriptures,  which  they  believed 
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not.    The  apostles  therefore  labouretl  by  reason  to  part  hi. 
confute  their  idolatry ;  ami  that  done,  to  persuade    -    "•  ^ 
them  to  the  faith  of  Clirist,  by  their  ttjstiraony  of  ofti.eiotrr- 
his  life  and  resurrection.      So  that  there  could  not  s'hpiu'rTt.  L 
yet  be  any  controversy  conoeniiug  the  authority  to  |5jnl"«^ 
interpret  Scripture ;  seeing  no  man  was  obliged,  chruiiua. 
during  liis  iutideHty,  to  follow  any  man's  interpre- 
tation of  any  Scripture,  except  his  sovereign's  in- 
terpretation of  the  laws  of  his  country. 

Let  us  now  coimider  the  conversion  itself,  and 
see  whiit  there  was  therein  tliat  could  be  cause 
of  such  an  obligation.  Men  were  couverted  to  no 
other  thing  than  to  the  belief  of  that  which  the 
apostles  preached  :  and  the  apostles  iireat^hed  no- 
thing, but  that  Jesus  was  the  Clirist,  that  is  to  say, 
the  king  that  was  to  save  them,  and  reign  over 
|heni  eternally  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  conse- 
qnently  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  risen  again  from 
the  dead,  and  gone  up  into  heaveu,  ami  should  come 
again  one  day  to  judge  the  world,  [which  also 
ifcould  rise  again  to  be  judged,)  and  reward  every 
nail  according  to  his  works.  None  of  them 
preached  that  himself,  or  any  other  apostle,  was 
sach  an  interpreter  of  the  Scripture,  as  all  that  be- 
came Giristians,  ought  to  take  their  interpretation 
for  law.  For  to  interpret  the  laws,  is  part  of  the 
ailministration  of  a  present  kingdom ;  which  the 
apostles  had  not.  They  prayed  then,  and  all  other 
pastors  ever  since,  U't  thy  khigdo/n  come  ;  and  ex- 
horted their  converts  to  obey  their  then  ethnic 
princes.  The  New  Testament  was  not  yet  pub- 
Uriied  in  one  body.  Every  of  the  evangelists  was 
interpreter  of  his  own  gospel ;  and  every  apostle 
of  his  owTi  epistle  j  and  of  the  Old  Testament  our 
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Saviour  himself  saith  to  the  Jews  {John  v. 
Search  the  Scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  thiu 
have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  that  te. 
of  trie.  If  he  had  not  meant  they  should  intei 
them,  he  would  not  have  bidden  them  take  tb 
the  proof  of  his  being  the  Christ :  he  would  ei 
have  inteq>reted  them  himself,  or  referred  the 
the  interpretation  of  the  priests.  ■ 

When  a  difficulty  arose,  the  apostles  and  el 
of  the  Cliurch  assembled  theuiselves  together, 
determined  what  should  be  preached  and  tai 
and  how  they  should  interpret  the  Scriptures  t( 
people ;  but  took  not  from  the  people  the  lib 
to  read  and  interpret  them  to  themselves.  « 
apostles  sent  divers  letters  to  the  ChurcheJ 
other  writings  for  their  instruction ;  which  had  1 
in  vain,  if  they  had  not  allowed  them  to  intcri 
that  is,  to  consider  the  meaiiiug  of  them.  Au 
it  was  in  the  apostles*  time,  it  must  be  till  i 
time  as  there  should  be  pastors,  that  could  au 
rize  an  interpreter,  whose  interpretation  sin 
generally  be  stood  to  -.  but  that  could  not  be 
kings  were  pastors,  or  pft-stors  kings. 

There  be  two  senses,  wherein  a  writing  ma' 

Scfiptore,  uw.  said  to  be  cauontcal ;  for  canon,  signifieth  a  n 

and  a  rule  is  a  precept,  by  which  a  man  is  gui 

and  directed  in  any  action  whatsoever.     Such 

cepts,  though  given  by  a  teacher  to  his  discipU 

a  counsellor  to  his  friend,  without  power  to  c 

pel  liiui  to  observe  them,  are  nevertheless  (ram 

because  they  are  rules.     But  when  they  are  gi 

hv  nne.  whom  he  that  receiveth  them  is  boun 

'  those  canons,  not  only  ruleai 

iou  therefore  here,  is  of  the  po 
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(o  make  the  Scriptures,  wliicli  are  the  rules  of  part  hi. 
Christian  fnlth,  laws.  .     *'•   . 

'J'bnt  part  of  the  Scripture,  which  was  first  law,  oriheitniinm. 
was  the  Ten  Commandment,  written  in  two  tables 
of  stone,  and  delivered  hy  God  himself  to  Moses; 
aud  by  Moses  made  known  to  the  people.  Before 
that  time  there  w  as  no  written  law  of  God,  who  as 
yet  having  not  chosen  any  people  to  be  his  pccu- 
har  kingdom,  had  ^iven  no  hiw  to  men,  but  the 
law  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the  precepts  of  na- 
tiinU  nsison,  written  in  every  man's  own  heart. 
Of  these  two  tables,  the  first  containeth  the  law  of 
wiverei^ty;  1.  That  they  should  not  obey,  nor 
huiiour  the  gods  of  other  nations,  in  these  words, 
;Vo«  itahchis  deox  aUenos  coram  me^  that  is,  thou 
Khait  not  hate  for  gods,  the  goth  that  other  na- 
tions tPorship,  hut  only  mc :  wliereby  they  were 
forbiddeu  to  obey,  or  honour,  as  their  kiufjand  p^- 
vemor,  any  otiier  God,  than  him  that  spake  unto 
them  then  by  Moses,  and  afterwards  by  the  high- 
prietit.  3.  That  they  should  not  make  any  image 
to  represent  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  to 
choose  to  themselves,  neither  in  heaven,  nor  in 
eartli,  any  representative  of  their  own  fancying, 
but  obey  Moses  and  Aaron,  whom  he  liad  ap- 
pointed to  that  office.  3.  That  they  should  not 
take  tfte  name  of  God  in  vain  ;  that  is,  they  should 
uot  speak  rashly  of  their  king,  nor  dispute  his 
right,  nor  the  commissions  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
his  lieutenants.  A.  That  they  should  ei^ery  secetith 
day  afhUainfrom  their  ordinary  labour,  and  em- 
ploy that  time  in  doing  him  public  honour.  The 
second  table  containetli  the  duty  of  one  man  to- 
wards another,  an  to  honour  parents  ;  not  to  kill ; 
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PAftT  ir[.   not  to  commit  aduUety  ;  not  to  steal ;  not  to  cor- 
.    *^    .    rupt  jutigment  bij false  witnem  ;  and  finally,  not 

so  much  as  to  design  in  their  heart  the  doin^  'if^m 
any  if\jury  one  to  another.    The  question  now  ia^H 
who*  it  was  that  ^ve  to  these  written  tables  the 
obligatory  force  of  laws.    There  is  no  doubt  but 
they  were  made  laws  by  God  himself :  but  because 
a  law  obliges  not,  nor  is  law  to  any,  but  to  theui 
that  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  act  of  the  sovereign^! 
how  could  the  people  of  Israel,  that  were  forbidden 
tu  a]>proaeh  the  mountain  to  \\vivc  what  God  said 
to  Moses,  be  obliged  to  obedience  to  all  those  laws 
which  Mose5  propounded  to  them  ?    Some  of  them 
were  indeed  the  laws  of  nature,  as  all  the  second 
table  ;  and  therefore  to  be  acknowledged  fur  God's 
laws;  not  to  the  Israelites  alone,  but  to  all  people: 
but  of  tliose  that  were  peculiar  to  the  Israelites, 
those  of  the  tii'st  table,  the  question  remains  ; 
vuig  that  they  had  obliged  themselves,  present! 
after  the  proiKJunding  of  them,  to  obey  Moses,  in 
these  words  {Exod.  xx.  19),  Speak  thou  to  tts,  and 
tve  will  hear  thee  ;  but  let  not  Ood  apeak  to  Mifl 
lest  we  die.     It  was  therefore  only  Moses  then, 

and  after  him  the  high-priest,  whom,  by  Moses. 

God  declared  should  administer  this  his  peculia]i| 
kingdom,  that  had  on  earth  the  power  to  make  this 
short  Scriptiu"e  of  the  Decalogue  to  be  law  in  the 
commonweidth  of  Israel.  But  Moses,  and  Aaron, 
and  the  succeeding  high-priests,  were  the  civil  so- 
vereigns. Therefore  hitherto,  the  canonizing  or 
making  the  Scripture  law,  belonged  to  the  civil 
sovcrelem. 
otth"'  ty  that  is  to  say,  the  laws  th«| 

le  magistrate.Hof  Israel  for  the 
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rule  of  their  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the 
sentences  or  judfjmcnts  they  should  pronounce  in 
pleas  between  man  and  man ;  and  the  Levitlcal 
law,  that  is  to  say,  the  rule  that  God  prescribed 
touching:  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  priests 
and  Levites,  were  all  delivered  to  them  l)y  Moses 
only  ;  and  therefore  also  became  laws,  by  virtue  of 
the  same  promise  of  obe<lience  to  Moses.     Whe- 
ther these  laws  were  then  written,  or  not  written, 
"but  dictated  to  the  people  byMoses,  after  his  being 
forty  days  with  God  in  the  Mount,  by  word  of 
snouth,  is  not  expressed  in  the  text ;  but  they  were 
siU  positive  laws,  and  equivaleiit  to  holy  Scripture, 
and  made  canonical  by  Moses  the  civil  sovereign. 
After  the  Israelites  were  come  into  the  plains  of 
Itfoab  over  against  Jericho,  and  ready  to  enter  into 
^e  land  of  promise,  Moses  to  the  former  laws  added 
divers  others ;  which  therefore  are  called  Deutef' 
onomy;  that  is,  second  laws.     And  are,  (as  it  is 
written   DeuL  xxix.  1)   the   words  of  a  covenant 
tphick  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  make  with 
the  children  of  Israel,  besides  the  covenant  which 
he  fnade  with   them  in  Ilareb,     For  having  ex- 
plained those  former  laws,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book  oi  Deuteronomy,  lie  addetli  others,  that  begin 
at  the  xiith  chapter,  and  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
xxvith  of  the  same  book.   Tliis  law  {Deut.  xxvii.  3) 
they  were  conunanded  to  write  upon  great  stones 
plastered  over,  at  their  passmg  over  Jordan :  this 
law  also  was  written  by  Moses  himself  in  a  book, 
and  deUvered  into  the  liands  of  the  priests,  and  to 
the  elders  qf  Israel  (Deut.  xxxi.  9),  and  com- 
DUUided  (verse  2fi)  to  be  put  in  the  side  of  the  arh ; 
for  in  the  ark  itself  was  nothing  but  the  ten  eom- 
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PA.ET  MI.  mandments.  Tliis  was  the  law,  which  Mosea  {Dent. 
. ,  '^^-  .  xvii.  18)  roniinancleil  the  kings  of  Israel  should 
Tkewcond  keep  a  copy  of:  ami  this  is  the  law,  wliich  haviag 
been  long  time  lost,  was  found  a^ain  in  the  temple 
in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  by  his  anthority  reneived 
for  the  law  of  God.  But  both  Moses  at  the  writ- 
ing, and  Josiah  at  the  recovery  thereof,  had  both 
of  them  the  civil  sovereignty.  Hitherto  therefore 
the  power  of  making  Scripture  canonical,  was  in 
the  civil  sovereit^n. 

Besides  this  hook  of  the  law,  there  was  no  other 
book,  from  the  time  of  Moses  till  after  the  Capti- 
vity, received  amongst  the  Jews  for  the  law  of  God. 
For  tlie  prophets,  except  a  few,  lived  in  the  timf  of 
the  Captivity  itself;  and  the  rest  lived  but  a  liliir 
before  it ;  and  were  so  far  from  having  their  pro- 
phecies generally  received  for  laws,  as  that  their 
persons  were  persecuted,  partly  by  false  prophets, 
and  partly  by  the  kings  which  were  seduced  by 
them.  And  this  book  itself,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Jostali  for  the  law  of  God,  and  with  it  all  tiff 
history  of  the  works  of  God,  was  lost  in  the  capti- 
vity and  sack  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  as  appean 
by  that  of  2  EstlraJi,  xiv.  21,  thy  Inw  is  burnt: 
therefore  no  man  knotceth  the  things  that  are  do»f 
of  thee,  or  the  works  that  shall  begin.  Andb^ 
fore  the  captivity,  between  the  time  when  the  law 
was  lost,  {which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Scripture, 
but  may  probably  be  thought  to  be  the  time  of  Re- 
hohoam,  when  (I  Kings  xiv.  26)  Shishnk,  kinj5  tif 
Ep^y])t,  took  the  spoil  of  the  temple),  and  the  timecpf 
Josiah  when  it  was  found  again,  they  had  no  writ- 
ten word  of  God,  but  ruled  according  to  their  own 
discretion,  or  by  the  direction  of  such  as  cacli  ^ 
them  esteemed  prophets. 


From  henre  we  may  infer,  that  tl»e  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  T«sLainfriit,  which  we  Imve  at  this  day,  were 
not  canonical  uor  a  law  unto  the  Jews,  till  the  re- 
novation of  their  covenant  with  God  at  their  retiim 
from  the  caj>tivity,  and  restoration  of  tlieir  common- 
wealth under  F-sdras.  But  from  that  time  forward 
they  were  accounted  the  law  of  the  Jews,  and  for 
such  translated  into  Greek  by  seventy  elders  of 
Judea,  and  put  into  the  library  of  Ptolemy  at  Alex- 
andria, and  approved  for  the  word  of  God.  Now 
seeing  Esdras  was  the  high-priest,  and  tlie  high- 
priest  was  their  civil  sovereign,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  Scriptures  were  never  made  laws,  but  by  the 
sovcreipi  civil  power. 

By  the  writings  of  the  fathers  that  lived  in  the 
time  before  that  the  Christian  religion  was  received, 
and  authorized  by  Constantine  the  emperor,  we  may 
find,  that  the  books  we  now  have  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament were  held  by  the  Christians  of  that  time, 
except  a  few,  (in  respect  of  whose  paucity  the  rest 
were  called  the  Catholic  Church,  and  others  here- 
tics), for  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  conse- 
quently for  the  canon  or  rule  of  faith  :  such  wiis 
the  reverence  and  opinion  they  had  of  their  teach- 
ers; as  generally  the  reverence,  that  the  lUsciplea 
bear  to  their  hrst  nuiKters  in  all  maimer  of  doctrine 
they  receive  from  them,  is  not  small.  Therefore 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Churclies  he  had  converted ;  or  any  other  apostle 
or  disciple  of  Christ,  to  those  which  had  then  em- 
braced Christ;  they  received  those  their  writings 
for  the  true  Christian  doctrine.  But  in  that  time, 
when  not  the  power  and  authority  of  the  teacher, 
but  the  faith  of  the  hearer,  caused  them  to  receive 
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PART  in.  it,  it  was  not  the  apostles  that  made  their  own  writ- 
^_  "'  _^   ings  canonical,  but  every  convert  made  them  so  to 
ThoNewTw-  himKelf, 

to  be  ononiui      Jiut  thc  qucstiou  hcrc,  IS  not  what  any  Christian 
wvi/cigM^ ""  made  a  law  or  canon  to  himself,  which,  he  might 
a^in  rejfrt  by  tlie  siiine  ni^ht  lie  ret^eived  it ;  but 
what  was  so  made  a  canon  to  them,  as  without  injus- 
tice they  could  not  do  any  thing  contrary'  thereunto. 
That  the  New  Testament  should  in  this  sense  he 
canonical,  that  is  to  say  a  law,  in  any  plmie  where 
the  law  of  the  commonwealtli  had  not  made  it  so, 
is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  law .     For  a  law,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  is  the  commaudmeut  of 
that  man  or  assembly,  to  whom   we  have  given 
KOvereije;n  authority  to  make,  such  rules  for  the  di- 
rection of  our  actions  as  he  shall  think  fit,  and 
to  punish  us  when  we  do  any  thing  contrary  to  thc 
same.     When  therefore  any  other  man  shall  oflVr 
unto  us  any  other  mles,  which  the  sovereign  ruler 
hath  not  prescribed,  they  are  but  counsel  and 
advice  ;   which,  whether  good  or  hiid,  he  tliat  is 
counselled,  may  without  injustice  refuse  to  observe; 
and  when  contrary  to  the  laws  already  established, 
without  injustice  cannot  ob8er\'e,  how  good  soever 
he  conceiveth  it  to  be.     I  say,  he  cannot  iu  this 
case  obsene  the  same  in  his  actions,  nor  in  his  dis- 
course with  other  men ;  though  he  may  without 
blame  believe  his  private  tem^hers,  and  wish  he  had 
the  liberty  to  practise  their  advice,  and  that  it 
were  publicly  received  for  law.     For  intenuU  faith 
is  iu  its  own  nature  invisible,  and  consequently  ex- 
•■•""^ed  from  all  human  jurisdiction ;  whereas  thc 
actions  that  proceed  from  it,  as  brcachefi 
ibedience,  are  injustice  both  before  God 


nnd  man.  Seeing  then  onr  Saviour  hath  denied  part  hi. 
his  kingdom  to  be  in  this  world,  aeeiuEj  hv.  liad  said,  .,  *J-  , 
he  came  not  to  judge,  but  to  save  the  world,  he  TiieNcwTe»- 
hnth  not  subjected  us  to  other  la^vs  than  those  of  wT.rtwiDf.!'^ 
the  commonwealth ;  that  is,  tlie  Jews  to  the  law  of  ""l"?!'"'"''" 
Moses, which  he  saith  {Matth.  v.  17)  he  came  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil;  and  other  rations  to  the  laws 
of  their  several  sovereigns,  and  all  men  to  the  laws 
of  nature ;  the  obsening  whereof,  both  he  himself, 
and  his  apostles,  have  in  their  teaching  recommend- 
ed to  us,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  being  admitted 
by  him  in  the  last  day  into  his  eternal  kingdom, 
wherein  shall  be  protection,  aiul  life  everlasting. 
Seeing  then  our  Saviour,  and  his  apostles,  left  not 
new  laws  to  oblige  us  in  this  world,  but  new  doc- 
trine to  prepare  us  for  the  nest ;  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  contain  that  doctrine,  until 
obedience  to  them  was  commanded  by  them  that 
God  had  given  power  to  on  earth  to  be  legislators, 
were  not  obligatory  canons,  that  is,  laws,  but  only 
good,  and  safe  advice,  for  the  direction  of  sinners 
in  the  way  to  salvation,  whieli  every  man  might 
take  and  refuse  at  his  own  peril,  without  injustice. 
Again,  our  Saviour  Christ's  commission  to  his 
apostles  and  disciples,  was  to  proclaim  his  king- 
dom, not  preseiit.  but  to  come :  and  to  teach  all 
nations,  and  to  baptize  them  that  should  believe ; 
and  to  enter  into  the  houses  of  them  that  sliould 
receive  them,  and  where  they  were  not  received,  to 
shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them  ;  but 
not  to  call  for  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  them, 
nor  to  compel  them  to  obedience  by  the  sword. 
In  all  which  there  is  nothing  of  power,  but  of  per- 
suasion.    He  sent  them  out  as  sheep  unto  wolves, 
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commission  to  make  laws ;  bnt  to  obey,  and  teach 
obedinnne  to  laws  made;  and  cousequcntly  they 
could  not  make  their  writhigs  obHp:atory  cauo 
without  the  help  of  the  sovereign  civil  power. 
therefore  the  Scripture  of  the  New  Testament 
there  only  law,  where  the  lavvfiil  pivil  power 
made  it  so.  And  there  nlso  the  kin;?,  or  sove 
maketh  it  a  law  to  himself;  by  which  Ke  subjecteth 
himself,  not  to  the  doctor  or  Ji|K>stle  that  con- 
verted him,  but  to  God  hini»^elf  and  hiK  Son  Jesui 
Christj  as  immediately  as  did  the  apostles  theta- 
selves. 

Of  the  powci  That  whieh  may  seem  to  give  the  NewTestamenl, 
in  respect  of  those  that  have  embraced  Christlu) 
doctrine,  the  force  of  laws,  in  the  times  and  pUce 
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Scripture  0  law. 


of  persecution^  is  the  decrees  they  made  oniong^B 
themselves  in  their  synod.     For  we  read  (Aett  xv. 
28)  the  style  of  the  council  of  the  apostles,  tLe 
ehlers,  and  the  wliole  Chtin'h,  in  this  manner;  U 
seemed  f^ood  to  the  Holtj  Ghost ^  and  to  ujt,  to  It 
v]>on  you  no  f^rcatcr  burthen  than  these  tiece* 
thirtj^s,  <^'r  ;  which  is  a  style  tliat  sijcnifieth  a  p<rt 
to  lay  a  burthen  on  them  that  had  received  tht 
doctrine.  Now  to  /n//  a  burthen  on  anotfier,%,^i 
the  same  as  to  oblige ;  and  therefore  the  acts  i 
that  eounril  were    laws   to  the   then    CbristiG 
Nevertheless,  they  were  no  more  laws  than 
these  other  prwrepts,  Repent;  be  baptized ; 
the  commandments  ;  believe  the  gospel ;  come  unt^ 
me ;  xeil  all  that  thou  hast ;  gite  it  to  the  poor : 
and,  Jotlotc  me ;  wliich  are  not  cftmmands,  but  iii- 
vitations,  and  cnllings  of  men  to  Christianity,  like 
that  of  Isaiah  Iv.  1  ;  //r?,  evertf  man  thai  t/iirslett. 
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cme  ye  to  the  waters^  come,  and  hutj  wine  and  part  hi. 
vtilk  tcithottt  money.     For  first,  the  ajjostlea'  power    .    ^^    . 
was  no  other  than  that  of  our  Saviour^  to  iuvite  of  ih*  powo 
men  to  embrace  the  kingdom  of  God ;  which  they  \o  mTil^ih* 
diemseives  acknowledged  for  a  king<lom,  not  pr©.  scripmre*  i«*. 
Hill,  l>ut  Ui  come ;  aud  they  that  have  no  kingdom, 
ca]i  make  nn  laws.     And  st^cnndly,  if  tlieir  acts  of 
council  wen?  laws,  they  could  not  without  sin  be  dis- 
«l>eyed.     But  we  read  not  any  wiiere,  tliat  they  who 
received  not  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  did  therein  sin  ; 
but  that  thev  died  in  their  sins ;  that  is,  that  their 
nos  against  the  laws  to  wiiich  tliey  owed  obedience, 
wn;  not  pardoned.     And  those  laws  were  the  laws 
oi'  nature,  and  the  civil  laws  of  the  state,  whereto 
wery  Christian  man  had  by  |}act  submitted  himself. 
Ami  therefore  by  the  burthen,  wliieh  the  apostles 
might  lay  on  such  as  they  had  converted,  are  not 
to  be  understood  laws,  but  condiuons  proposed  to 
Ihose  that  sought  salvation ;    which  they  might 
Ms?ept  or  refuse  at  their  own  peril,  without  n  new 
sin,  though  not  without  the  hazard  of  being  con- 
demned and  excluded  out  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
for  their  sins  pa.'^t.     And  therefore  of  infidels,  St. 
John  saith  not,  the  wrath  of  God  shall  come  upon 
lliein,but(«/o/v«  iii.  3(>)  i/ir  wrat/i  of  God  rejiiainelh 
Vpontbem  ;  nnd  not  that  they  shall  be  condemned, 
Iwtthat  {John  iiL  IS)  they  are  condemned  already. 
Xor  can  it  be  conceivefl,  that  the  benefit  of  faith 
itrentUsiott  of  nins^  unless  we  conceive  withal,  that 
(be  damage   of  infidelity  is  the  retention  of  the 
*ame  #i»*. 

But  to  what  end  is  it,  may  some  man  ask,  that 
iJie  apostles,  and  other  ])astors  of  the  Church  after 
ibeir  time.  shoiUd  meet   together  to  agree  upon 
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PART  III.  what  doctrine  should  be  taught,  both  for  faith  and 
.    *;•    ■    manners,  if  wo  man  were  oblijs^ed  to  obsene  their 
oiihcpnwfr    decrees?  To  this  may  be  answered,  that  the  apostles 
k) m'^e'tL     and  elders  of  that  council  were  oblipred  even  by 
soripiures  i«w.  jjj^jj.  entrance  into  it,  to  teach  the  doctrine  therein 
concluded  and  decreed  to  be  taught,  so  far  forth, 
as  no  precedent  law,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to 
yield  obedience,  was  to  the  contrary  ;  but  not  that 
all  other  Christiims  should  be  obliged  to  observe 
what  they  taught.     For  though  they  might  deli- 
berate what  each  of  them  should  teach ;  yet  they 
could  not  deliberate  wliat  others  should  do,  unless 
their  assembly  had  had  a  legislative  power ;  which 
none  could  have  but  civil  sovereigns.     For  though 
God  be  the  sovereign  of  all  the  world,  we  are  not 
bound  to  take  for  his  law  whatsoever  is  propounded 
by  every  man  in  his  name ;  nor  anything  contrary 
to  the  civil  law,  which  C!od  hath  expressly  com- 
manded us  to  obey. 

Seeing  then  the  acts  of  council  of  the  apostles, 
were  then  no  laws,  hut  counsels;  much  less  are 
laws  the  acts  of  any  other  doctors  or  conncil  since, 
if  assembled  without  the  authority  of  the  ci\Tl 
sovereign.  And  consequently,  the  Boiiks  of  the 
New  Testament,  though  most  perfect  rules  of 
Christian  doctrine,  could  not  be  made  laws  by  any 
other  authority  than  tliat  of  kings  or  sovereign 
assembUes. 

The  first  conncil,  that  made  the  Scriptures  we 

now  have  canon,  is  not  extant :  for  tliat  rollec- 

tion  of  the  canons  of  the  a])ostles,  attributed  to 

'^^mens,  the  first  bishop  of  Home  after  St.  Peter, 

to  question.    For  though  the  canonical 

here   reckoned   up ;    yet  these  words. 
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iint  tohis  omnibus  cler'tcis  et  laicU  Uhri  tener- 
imdi^  etc.  cuntam  a  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity, 
that  was  not  in  use  so  near  St.  Peter's  time.  The 
first  council  for  settling  the  canonical  Scripture, 
that  Ls  extant,  is  that  of  Laodicea,  {Can.  lix.)  which 
forbids  the  reading  of  other  books  than  tliose  in 
the  churches ;  which  is  a  ntoiidate  that  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  every  Christian,  but  to  those  only  that 
barl  authority  to  read  any  thing  publicly  in  the 
church ;  that  is,  to  ecclesiastics  only. 
Of  ecclesiastical  officers  in  the  time  of  the  apos-  90'", 

'  nght  of  Mn- 

Uee,  some  were  magisterial,  some  ministerial.    Ma-  iiiturirg  «. 
psterial  were  the  offices  of  tlie  preaching  of  the^mc'^in 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  infidels;  of  ad-  J^jj^'^ 
ministering  the  sacraments,  and  divine  sen*ice ;  and 
of  teaching  the  rules  of  faiUi  and  tnatniers  to  those 
that  were  converted.     Ministerial  was  the  office  of 
deacons,  that  is,  of  them  that  were  appointed  to 
the  administration  of  the  secular  iie(!e«sities  of  the 
church,  at  such  time  as  they  lived  upon  a  common 
Stock  of  money,  raised  out  of  the  voluntaiy  contri- 
butions of  the  faithful. 

Amongst  the  officers  magisterial,  the  first  and 
prindpal  were  the  apostles ;  whereof  there  were  at 
first  but  twelve  ;  and  these  were  chosen  and  coti- 
stituted  by  our  Saviour  himself;  and  their  office 
was  not  only  to  preach,  teacli,  and  baptize,  but 
also  to  be  martyrs,  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  re- 
surrection.  This  testimony  was  the  specifical 
Md  essential  mark,  whereby  the  apostlesliip  was 
disdngiiished  fnim  other  iruigistraey  ecclesiastical ; 
IS  beitig  necessary  for  an  apostle,  either  to  have 
i«een  our  Saviour  after  his  resurrection,  or  to 
have  conversed  with   him   before,   and  seen  bi« 
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PAKT  m.   works,  and  other  arguments  of  his  divinity  ;  where- 
*'^'   ,,    by  tliL'v  might  be  taken  for  sufficient  witneitses. 
And  therefore  at  the  election  of  a  new  apUHtle  in 
the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot,  St.  Peter  smth  (AcSt 
i.  21,  22)  Of  these  men  that  hare  companied  aUh 
vjt,  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesux  weiU  in  and 
out  amongst  us,  begijininff  from  the  baptism  of 
John  unto  that  same  day  that  he  was  taken  up 
from  us,  must  otte  be  ordained  to  be  a  wiineiu 
with  us  of  his  resurrection :  where  by  this  word 
must,  is  implied  a  necessary  property  of  an  apostle, 
to  have  companied  witJi  the  first  and  prime  apostle^ 
in  tlie  time  that  our  Saviour  manifested  himself  i> 
the  flesh. 

The  first  apostle,  of  those  which  were  not  cod- 
stituted  by  Christ  in  the  time  he  was  upon  the  eartb, 
was  Matthias,  chosen  In  this  maimer.  There  were 
assembled  together  in  Jerusalem  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Christians  (Acts  i.  15).  These 
(verse  23)  appointed  two,  Joseph  the  Just  and  Mat- 
thias, and  caused  lots  to  be  drawn  ;  and  (vers*'  Sfi) 
the  lot  fell  on  Matthias^  and  he  was  numhvrfd 
with  the  apostles.  So  that  here  we  see  the  ortli- 
nation  of  this  apostle  was  the  art  of  tlie  ooiigregt* 
tjon,  and  not  of  St.  Peter  nor  of  the  eleven»  otbtf- 
wise  than  as  members  of  the  assembly. 

After  him  there  was  never  any  other  apostle 
ordained,  but  Paul  and  Barnabas ;  which  wa^  ilooe 
as  we  read  {Acts  xiii.  1,  2,  3)  in  this  maiUMr* 
There  were  in  the  Church  that  was  at  AniioA, 
certain  prophets  and  teachers ;  as  Barnahot, 
and  Simeon  that  was  called  2\'iger,  and  Lucm 
of  Cyreney  and  Manaen  ;  which  had  been  HroH^U 
Hp  with  llerod  the  Teirarch,  and  Saul.     As  iht$ 


PiulandBnr. 
imIm*  en  ado 
•poll let  by 
the  ChLrcb 
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ministered  unto  the  Lord,  and  faitiefl,  the  Hofy  part  iir, 

Gkoat  xaid,  Scpnrnte  me  Barnahax  and  Saul  Jar    .,  *^' 

the   work  whermtuto   I  have  called  them,     ///rr/ P'oI  «•»')  b«- 
«heu  they  had  fasted  and  pratfed,  and  laid  Me*/r«[„,tir,by 
hand*  on  them,  they  sent  them  away.  ^'f^S. 

By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  though  thpy  were 
called  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  their  calling  was  de- 
dttred  unto  them  and  their  mission  authorized  by 
the  particular  Church  of  Antioch.     And  tliat  this 
their  calling  was  to  the  apostleship,  is  ap]>arent  by 
thai,  that  they  are  both  called  {.4ctn  xiv.  14)  apos- 
tles :  and  that  it  was  by  virtue  of  this  act  of  the 
Church  of  Autioch,  that  they  were   apostles,  St. 
Paul  dcclareth  plainly  {Rom.  \.  1),  in  that  he  useth 
the  word,   which  the    Holy   Ghost   used   at   his 
calling :  for  he  styletli  himself,  .-in  apostle  sepa- 
rated unto  the  go.tpel  of  Gad;  alluding  to  the 
fords  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Separate  me  Baruabaa 
Saul,  ^'c.     But  seeing  the  work  of  an  apostle, 
was  to  be  a  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  a 
man  may  here  ask,  how  St.  Paul,  that  conversed 
not  with   our  Saviour  before  his  passion,  could 
know  he  was  risen  ?     To  which  is  easily  answered, 
tliat  our  Saviour  himself  appeared  to  him  in  the 
way  to  Damascus,  from  heaven,  after  his  ascension ; 
nnd  chose  him   for  a    vessel  to  hear  his  name 
h^ore  the  Gentiles,  and  kings^  and  children  of 
Israel:  and  consequently,  having  seen  the  Lord 
after  his  passion,  he  was  a  competent  witness  of  his 
resurrection.    And  as  for  Barnabas,  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple before  the  passion.     It  is  therefore  evident 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  apostles;   and  yet 
chosen  and  authorized,  not  by  the  first  apostles 
alone,  but  by  the  Church  of  Autioch  ;  as  Matthias 
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was  chosen  and    authorized  by  the  Church  of 

Jenisalein. 

» — — 

wiwiofDcei  Bishop^  a  word  formed  in  our  language  out 
«rciTu^tcn4].  of  the  Greek  Etwtowoc,  sif^nmetb  an  overseer  or 
snperinteudent  of  any  business,  and  pnrtieularly  a 
pastor  or  shepherd ;  and  thence  by  metaphor  was 
taken,  not  only  amongst  the  Jews  that  were  origi- 
nally shepherds,  but  also  amongst  the  heathen,  to 
signify  the  office  of  a  king,  or  any  other  rule  of 
guide  of  people,  whether  he  ruled  by  laws  or  doc- 
trine. And  so  the  apostles  were  the  first  Christian 
bishops,  instituted  by  Christ  himself:  in  which 
sense  the  apostleship  of  Judas  is  called  (//c^*  i.  20) 
his  bixhopric.  And  afterwards,  when  there  were 
couHtituted  elders  in  the  Christian  Chimihes,  with 
charge  to  gmde  Christ's  flock  by  their  doctrine 
and  advice ;  these  elders  were  also  called  bishops, 
Timothy  was  an  elder,  (which  word  elder,  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  a  name  of  office,  as  well  as  of 
age) ;  yet  he  wnH  also  a  bishop.  And  bishops  were 
then  content  with  the  title  of  eldera.  Nay  St.  John 
himself,  the  apostle  beloved  of  our  Lord,  bcginneth 
his  second  Epistle  with  these  words.  The  elder  to 
the  elect  lady.  By  whidi  it  is  evident,  that  bishop^ 
pastor,  elder,  doctor,  that  is  to  say,  teacher,  were 
but  so  many  divers  names  of  the  same  office  in  the 
time  of  tlie  apustles ;  for  there  was  then  no  govern- 
ment by  coercion,  but  only  by  doctrine  and  per- 
snading.  The  kingdom  of  God  was  yet  to  come, 
in  a  new  world  :  so  that  there  could  be  no  autho- 
rity to  compel  in  any  Church,  till  the  common- 
wealth had  embraced  the  Christian  faith :  and  con- ' 
sequently  no  diversity  of  autliority,  though  tliere 
were  diversity  of  employments. 
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Besides  these  majristerial  employments  in  the  part  hi. 
Cliurcli,  namely,  Jipostlfs,  l)islioj>s,  ehlers,  pastors,  ,  ^'i  _ 
aod  doctors,  whose  calling  was  to  proclaim  Christ 
to  the  Jews  and  infidels,  and  to  direct  and  to  teach 
thwse  that  believed,  we  read  in  the  New  Testament 
of  no  other.  For  by  the  names  of  evangelists  and 
prophets,  is  not  i^ignified  any  office,  but  several 
gifts,  by  whieh  several  men  were  profitable  to  the 
Church  :  as  evangelistjs,  by  writing  the  life  and  acts 
of  our  Sanour  ,  such  as  were  St  Matthew  and  St. 
John  upos  les,  and  St.  MiU'k  and  St.  Luke  disciples, 
Biid  whosoever  else  wrote  of  thtat  subject,  (as  St. 
Thomas,  and  St.  Barnabas  are  said  to  have  done, 
llumgh  the  Church  have  not  received  the  books 
that  have  gone  under  their  names) :  and  as  pro- 
phets, by  the  gift  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  sometimes  by  declaring  their  special 
revelations  to  the  Clmrch.  For  ueitlier  these  gifts, 
nor  the  gifts  of  languages,  nor  the  gift  of  casting 
out  devils,  nor  of  curing  other  diseas.es,  nor  any 
thing  else,  did  make  an  officer  in  the  Church,  save 
oidy  the  due  calling  and  election  to  the  charge  of 
teaching. 

As  the  apostles,  Mattliijus,  Paul,  and  Baniabas,  ordiimiinn 
were  not  made  by  our  Saviour  himself,  but  were 
elected  by  the  Church,  that  is,  by  the  assembly  of 
Christians ;    namely,  Matthias  by  the   Church   of 
Jerusafem,  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  by  the  Church 
of  Alitioch ;  so  were  also  the  presbyters  hm^  pas- 
tors in  other  cities,  electwl  by  the   Cburelies  of 
those  cities.     For  proof  whereof  let  us  consider, 
„     fiist,  how  St.  Paul  proceeded  in  tlie  ordination  of 
■  presbyters,  in  the  cities  where  he  had  converted 
I  men  to  the  Christian  faith,  inunediately  after  he 
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and  Bnmabas  had  received  their  apostlcship.  Wt 
read  (.-Ictii  xiv.  23)  that  f/tey  ortlained  eitien  h 
emery  Church  ;  which  at  first  sight  may  be  Ubii 
for  an  ailment,  tliat  ihey  themselves  chow,  ajul 
gave  them  their  authority  :  but  if  we  coDsider  tl 
origiiiid  text,  it  will  be  manifest  that  they  were 
authori:Ecd  and  chosen  by  the  assembly  of  Uie 
Cliristians  of  each  city.     For  the  words  there  arc, 

\tifioTati\oatTi':  ituniiz    irpttrfivTipovc    rar'    iKt:\rjaiar,   that   IS 

when  they  hatl  ordained  them  elders  by  the  hoU- 
ing  up  of  hands  in  ecery  congregation.     Nowh 
is  well  enough  known,  that  in  all  those  cities  the 
manner  of  choosing  magistrates  and  officers,  wM 
by  plurality  of  suffrages ;  and,   because  the  orct 
nary  way  of  distinguiBhing  the  affinuative  voto 
from  tlie  negatives,  was  by  holding  up  of  haud%  to 
ordain  an  officer  in  any  of  the  cities,  was  no  more 
but  to  bring  the  people  together,  to  elect  them  by 
plurality  of  votes,  whether  it  were   by  plurality  of 
elevated  hands,  or  by  plurality  of  voices,  or  plu- 
rality of  balls,  or  beans,  or  small  stones,  of  wbidi 
every  man  cast  in  one,  into  a  vessel  marked  for  tl* 
affirmative  or  negative  j  for  divers  cities  luid  ditw 
customs  in  that  point.     It  was  therefore  die  as- 
sembly that  elected  their  own  elders  :  the  apostitt 
were  only  presidents  of  the  assembly,  to  call  thea 
together  for  such  election,  and  to  pronoimee  dim 
elected,  and  to  give  them  the  benediction  whii* 
now  is  called  consecration.     And  for  this  cousf. 
they  that  were  presidents  of  the  assemblies,  as  i« 
the  absence  of  the  apostles  the  elders  were,  «ti* 
called  ir^oKTruric,  and  in  Latin  antistites ;  nliidi 
words  signify  the  principal  person  of  the  aasemUfi 
whose  office  was  to  number  the  votes,  and  to  d^ 
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re  thereby  who  was  chosen :  atid  where  the  votes  part  in. 
were  equal,  to  decide  the  matter  in  question,  by        ^^'    - 
adding  his  own  ;  which  is  the  oflice  of  a  president  Ordimttan 
in  council.    And,  because  all  the  Churches  had  their 
presbyters  ordained  in  the  same  manner,  where  the 

JKprd  y  COnxiifN/e,  (as  TilnH  i.  .l)  <»■«  Karatrrtiat}^  Kara 

^^'v  irpEc/^irrt'povc,  For  this  catiae  left  I  thee  in 
Crete Jhftt  thou  shonldesf  constitute  elders  in  every 
cify,  we  are  to  undcrstniid  the  same  tliiiij^,  namely, 
that  he  t>;houJd  call  tlie  faithful  to^^etber,  and  ordain 
them  presbyters  by  plurality  of  suffrages.  It  had 
been  a  strange  tbin^,  if  in  a  town,  where  men  per- 
haps had  Jievrr  seen  any  luninslrate  otherwise 
cliosen  than  by  an  assembly,  tho.se  of  the  town  be- 
coming; Christians  should  so  much  as  have  thought 
on  any  other  way  of  election  of  tbeir  teachers  and 
ides,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  presbjiers,  (otherwise 
led  bishops)  than  this  of  plurahty  of  suffrages, 
intimated  hy  St.  Paul  {j-tcfx  xiv.  23)  in  the  word 

^^poTOi'tifavTi^.  Nor  was  there  ever  any  choosinn; 
OT  bishops,  before  the  emperors  found  it  necessary 
tu  reijfulale  them,  in  order  to  the  keeping  of  the 
peace  antongst  them,  but  by  the  assemblies  of  the 
Christians  in  every  several  town. 

«Tl!e  same  is  also  confirmed  by  the  continual 
ictice,  even  to  this  day,  in  the  election  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome.  For  if  the  bishop  of  any  place 
had  the  right  of  choosing  another,  to  the  succession 
of  the  pa.st()ral  office,  in  any  city,  at  such  timi's  as 
he  went  from  thence  to  plant  the  same  in  another 
.  place ;  much  more  had  he  had  the  right  to  appoint 
Bb  8uccess4irs  in  that  place,  in  which  he  last  resided 
«»d  died  :  and  we  find  not  that  ever  any  bishop  of 
>roe  appointed  his  successor.     I'or  they  were  a 
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lone  time  chosen  by  the  people,  as  we  may  see  by 
thi^  seditii)ii  niised  about  the  election  iMJtwpeii  f)a- 
maxuji  and  Ursicinus ;  which  Ammiiuius  Marcel- 
linus  saith  was  so  great,  that  Juveutim  the  prjefect, 
unable  to  keep  the  peace  betweeu  them,  wits  force<l 
to  go  out  of  the  eity  ;  aud  that  there  were  above 
an  hundred  men  found  dead  upon  that  occasion  in 
the  church  itself.  Aud  though  they  afterwards 
were  chosen,  first,  by  tlie  whole  clcrfj^y  of  Rome, 
and  aften^ards  by  the  cardinals  -,  yet  never  any 
was  ap[H]tntPd  to  the  succession  by  his  predecessor. 
If  therefore  they  pretended  no  right  to  appoint 
tlieirown  successors,  I  think  I  may  rcnsoiiably  con- 
elude  they  liad  no  ri^lit  to  appoint  the  successors 
of  other  bishops, without  receiving  some  new  power; 
which  none  could  take  from  the  Church  to  bestow 
on  them,  but  such  as  had  a  lawful  authority,  not 
only  to  teach,  but  to  command  the  Church  ;  which 
none  euiUd  do,  but  tlie  civil  sovereign. 
MWnrttrtrjfiiie  The  w  ord  minister,  in  the  original  Acasoroc,  sig- 
nifieth  one  that  voluntarily  doth  the  business  of 
another  man ;  and  diffcreth  from  a  senant  only  in 
this,  that  senants  are  obliged  by  tlieir  condition,  to 
do  what  is-  commanded  them ;  whereas  ministers 
arc  oI)liged  only  liy  tlif^ir  undertaking,  and  bound 
therefore  to  no  more  than  that  they  have  under- 
taken :  so  that  both  they  that  teach  the  word  of 
God,  and  tliey  that  administer  the  secular  affairs  of 
the  Church,  are  both  miuisters,but  they  are  ministers 
of  different  persons.  For  the  pastors  of  the  C'hurch, 
called  {Actx  vi.  -1)  the  titiuisters  of  the  word,  are 
ministers  of  Christ,  whose  word  it  is :  but  the  mi- 
*  *icon,  which  is  called  {verse  2  of  the 
UHf*:  of  tables,  is  a  service  done 
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to  t!ie  Church  or  rnnKrcgiition  :  so  that  neither  any 
one  man,  uor  the  whole  cliurch,  could  e.ver  of  their 
pastor  say,  he  was  their  minister ;  but  of  a  deacon,  MinUtermfiht 
Tshether  tlie  charge  he  undertook  were  to  serve  ^''"®'''  "^"^ 
tables,  or  distribute  maintenance  to  the  Christians, 
when  they  lived  in  each  city  ou  a  common  stock 
or  upon  collections,  as  in  the  first  times,  or  to  take 
a  care  of  the  house  of  prayer,  or  of  the  revenue,  or 
other  worldly  business  of  the  Church,  the  whole 
congregation  might  properly  call  him  their  minister. 
For  their  employment,  as  deacons,  was  to  serve 
the  eongr(^ition;th()iigli  upon  oeeasiou they  omitted 
not  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  evary  one  according  to  his  gifts,  as  St. 
Ste|>lien  did ;  and  both  to  preach  and  baptize,  as 
Philip  did.  For  that  Philip,  which  (Acts  viii.  5) 
preached  the  gospel  at  Samaria,  and  (verse  38)  bap- 
tized the  Eunu(!h,  was  Philip  tlie  deacon,  not  Philip 
the  apostle.  For  it  is  manifest  (verse  1)  that  when 
Philip  preached  in  Samaria,  the  apostles  were  at 
Jerusalem,  and  (verse  14)  when  they  heard  that  Sa- 
maria had  received  the  word  qf  God,  sent  Peter 
and  John  to  them;  by  imposition  of  whose  hands, 
they  that  were  baptized  (verse  1 5),  reeeivetl,  which 
before  by  the  baptism  of  Philip  they  had  not  re- 
ceived, the  Holy  Ghost.  Far  it  was  necessary  for 
the  conferring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  their  bap- 
tism should  be  administered  or  eontirmed  by  a 
minister  of  the  word,  not  by  a  minister  of  the 
Chiu-ch.  iVnd  therefore  to  confirm  the  baptism  of 
those  that  Philip  the  deacon  had  baptized,  the 
apostles  sent  out  of  their  own  number  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Samaria,  Peter  and  Johu ;  who  conferred 
on  them  that  before  were  but  baptized,  those  graces 
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that  were  signs  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  at  that 
time  (li(L  iici^ompiuiy  all  true  believers ;  which  what 
they  were  may  be  understood  by  that  which  St. 
Mnrksaith  (chap.  xvi.  17),  thexe  signs  follow  them 
that  believe  in  vifj  name;  they  xhallcast  out  <irril*: 
they  .skull  ftpcaii  with  new  ton^ftex ;  theij  sltall 
take  up  serpcntx ;  and  ij"  thetj  drink  any  deadly 
thing,  it  xhall  not  hurt  them  ;  they  xhall  lay  hamlx 
on  the  sick,  anil  they  xhall  recover.  This  to  do, 
was  it  that  Philip  could  not  give  ;  but  the  apostles 
could,  and,  as  appears  by  this  place,  effectually  did 
to  every  man  that  truly  believed  and  was  by  a  mi- 
nister of  Christ  himself  baptized:  which  power 
either  Christ's  ministers  iu  this  a^.  cannot  confer, 
or  else  tliere  are  very  few  true,  believers,  or  Christ 
hath  very  few  ministers. 

That  the  first  deacons  were  chosen,  not  by  the 
apostles,  but  by  a  conpregation  of  tlie  disciples, 
that  is,  of  Christian  men  of  all  sorts,  is  mmiifcst  out 
of  Acts  v\,  where  we  read  that  the  Twelve,  after- 
the  number  of  disciples  was  multiplied,  called  ihenx 
together,  and  having  told  them,  that  It  was  not  fit 
that  the  apostles  should  leave  the  word  of  CkkI  ami 
serve  tables, said  unto  them,(ve,rse3)  Brel/treUylooi 
t/ort  out  among  you  secen  men  of  honest  report, 
full  of  the  Holy  Gliost  and  of  wisdom,  whom  ttr 
tnay  appoint  over  this  business.     Here  it  is  XfOi- 
nifest,   that  though   the   apostles   declared  tben 
elected ;  yet  the  congregation  chose  them  ;  which 
also  {verse  5)  is  more  expressly  said,  where  it  i* 
written,  thst  the  saying  pleased  the  whole  iw*i/"-j 
tttde,  and  they  chose  seven,  ^c. 

Under  the  Old  Testament,  the  tribe  of  Levi  ivrr 
only  capable  of  the  priej$thood,  and  other  infer:] 


ces  of  the  Church.  The  land  was  divided  part  ni. 
wiKiii^t  the  other  tribes,  Levi  excepted,  which,  by  .  *J-  . 
e  subdi\-i.siou  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  into  Epliraim  9'  ««'"'*»- 
d  Manosseh,  were  still  twelve.  To  the  tribe  of  u^cTi'C*'* 
Levi  were  a.s!;i£;^ned  certiiin  cities  forUieir  habitation,  * "  "**** 
with  the  suburi>s  for  their  cattle :  but  fi)r  tlieir  por- 
tion, they  were  to  have  the  tenth  of  the  fruits  of 
the  land  of  their  brethren.  Agfun,  the  priests  for 
their  maintenance  had  the  tenth  of  that  tenth,  to- 
gether with  part  of  the  oblations  and  sacrifices. 
For  God  had  said  to  Aaron  (Numb,  xviii.  20)  T/toa 
Mhalt  have  no  inheritance  in  titeir  land ;  neither 
thalt  thou  have  any  part  amongst  thetn  ;  I  am  thy 
pari  and  thine  inheritance  among-it  the  children 
of  Israel.  For  God  lieing  then  king,  and  liaving 
constituted  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  be  his  public  mi- 
nisters, he  allowed  them  for  their  maintenance 
the  publit!  revenue,  that  is  to  say,  the  part  that  God 
had  reserved  to  liimself;  wliich  were  tithes  and 
offerings :  and  that  is  it  which  is  meant,  where  God 
saith,  /  am  thine  inheritance.  And  therefore  to 
the  I^^vites  might  not  unfitly  be  attributed  the 
name  of  clergy,  from  icXiipoc,  which  signifieth  lot 
or  inheritance;  not  that  they  were  heirs  of  the 
kingtlom  of  God,  more  than  other ;  but  that  God's 
inheritance  was  their  maintenance.  Now,  seeing 
in  this  time  God  himself  was  their  king,  and  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  the  succeeding  high-priests,  were  his 
Ueutenants ;  it  is  manifest,  that  the  right  of  tithes 
and  offerings  was  constituted  by  the  ei^^l  power. 

After  their  rejection  of  God  in  the  demanding  of 
a  king,  they  enjoyed  still  the  same  revenue ;  but 
the  right  thereof  was  derived  from  that,  that  the 
kings  did  never  take  it  from  them :  for  tlie  public 


PART  lit.  revenue  was  at  the  disposing  of  him  tlial  was 
.    *^'    .    public  person ;  and  that,  till  the  Captivity,  was  the 

kking.    Anti  again,  after  the  return  from  the  Capti- 
vity, they  paid  their  tithes  as  before  to  the  priest. 
Hitherto  therefore  Chiirch  Umgs  were  determined 
by  the  civil  sover<'ig;n. 
Id  oor  Qf  (he  majutenauce  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoe- 

lime, widirter.  ties,  we  read  only  they  had  a  purse,  which  wat 

carried  by  Judtis  Iseariut ;  and  that  of  tlie  apostle!^  f 
such  as  were  fisht^nnen  did  .sometimes   use  their 
trade ;  and  tliat  when  our  Saviour  scut  the  twelve 
apostles  to  preach,  he  forbad  them  (Maith.  x.  9, 
10)  :  to  carry  gold,  ami  silver,  and  brans  in  tk-ir 
purses. /or  thnt  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hirr 
By  which  it  is  probable,  tlieir  ordinary  innintenmiw 
was  not  unsuitable  to  their  employment ;  for  thtir 
employment  was  (verse  8)  freely  to  give,  becanse 
they  had  freely  receired ;  and  their  raainteniuire 
was  the  free  gift  of  those  that  believi'd  the  good  j 
tiding  they  carried  about  of  the  comiug  of  the  Mc»-  fl 
siab  their  Saviour.     To  which  we  may  add,  that 
which   was  contributed  out  of  gratitude  by  sncJi 
as  our  Saviour  had  healed  of  diseases ;  of  which  are 
mentioned  (Luke  vili.  2,  3)  Certain  tcoi/iert  whidi      . 
had  been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  irifinaities;^^ 
Alary  Magdalen,  out  of  whom  went  seven  devih  .-^ 
aud  Joanna  the  leife  of  Chuxu,  UerotCs  steicaril. 
and  Susanna,  and  many  others,  which  j/iinisteri 
unto  him  of  their  substance. 

jVfter  our  Saviour's  ascension,  the  Christians 
every  city  lived  in  common  (//c/*iv.3i,35)  upon  tiic 
money  which  was  made  of  the  sale  of  their  lau<ls 
and  possessions,  and  laid  dowu  at  the  feet  of  ihf 
apostles,  of  good  will,  not  of  duty;  for>  whilst  the 


iand  remained,  saith  Si.  Peter  to  Ananias  {Acts  part  m. 
V.  4),  WHS  it  not  thine  ?  and  after  it  wax  said,  waft  .  *^-  . 
it  not  in  thy  power  ?  \\\\\vh.  sheweth  be  needed 
jiot  have  saved  his  land  nor  liis  money  by  lying, 
es  not  being  bound  to  contribute  any  thing  at  alJ, 
sinless  he  bad  pleased.  And  a.s  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  so  also  all  the  time  downward,  till  after 
Constantinc  the  Great,  we  shall  find  that  the 
maintcnatice  of  the  bishoi>s  and  pastors  of  the 
Christian  Chnn-h  was  nothing  but  the  voluntary 
contribution  of  them  that  had  embraced  their  doc- 
trine. There  was  yet  no  mention  of  tithes:  !)Ht 
sneh  was  in  the  time  of  Constantlue  and  his  sons 
the  affection  of  Christians  to  their  pastors,  as 
Ammiantis  Marcellinus  saith,  describing  the  sedi- 
tion of  DamiusuB  and  Ursieinus  about  the  bisliopric, 
•that  it  wa«  worth  their  eontention,  in  that  the 
bishops  of  those  times,  by  the  liberality  of  their 
flock,  and  especially  of  matrons,  lived  splendidly, 
were  carried  in  coachesj  and  were  sumptuous  in 
their  fare  and  apparel. 

But  here  may  some  ask,  whether  the  pastors  wore  Tbomkisir 
then  bound  to  live  npt)n  vobmtary  contribution,  ,f,^Vn<ho'' 
as  upon  alms ;  For  who,  saith  St.  PanI  (1  Cor.  i.\.  7)  ^J"" ■'*;,'"'•,. 
pfoctu  to  war  tit  hn  own  ekargeJtf  or  whofeedcth  a 
Jiocft,  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  thcfioeh  ?    And 
again,  (verse  i;*)  Do  ye  not  know  that  they  which 
minixter  about  holy  thin^x^  live  t>f  the  thinf^s  of  the 
tejnple :  and  they  which  wait  at  the  altar,  par- 
take with  the  altar ;  that  is  to  say,  liave  part  of 
that  which  is  offered  at  the  altar  for  their  mainte- 
nance?   And  then  he  eoncludeth,  (verse  1-1)  Even  so 
hath  the  Lord  appointed^  that  they  which  preach 
the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel.     From  which 
place  may  be  inferred  indeed,  that  the  pastors  of 
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PART  111.  the  Church  ought  to  be  maintained  by  their  flocks ; 
^  ''f-  ,.  but  not  that  the  pastors  were  to  dctcnniiic,  either 
The  minirtcn  the  quantity,  or  the  kiud  of  their  owu  allowauce, 
rfvXl' ^r'  and  be,  as  it  were,  their  own  carvers.  Their  allow- 
^'ibcirflclckf  ^^^^  must  needs  therefore  be  determined,  either 
by  the  gratitride  and  liberality  of  every  particular 
man  of  tlieir  floitk,  or  by  the  whole  coiigrcfcatioii. 
By  the  whole  congregation  it  could  not  be,  because 
their  acts  were  then  no  laws ;  therefore  the  main- 
tenmiee  of  ])aKtors  before  emperors  and  civil  sove- 
reigns had  made  laws  to  settle  it,  wa.s  nothing  but 
benevolence.  They  that  served  at  the  altar  lived 
on  what  was  offered.  So  may  the  pastors  also 
take  what  is  offered  them  by  their  flock  ;  but  not 
exact  what  is  not  offered,  lu  what  coui  t.  lihouid 
they  sue  for  it,  who  had  no  tribunals  ?  Or,  if  they 
had  arbitrators  amongst  themselves,  who  should 
execute  their  judgments,  when  they  had  no  power 
to  arm  tlieir  officers  ?  It  remainetb,  therefore,  tliat 
there  could  be  no  certfun  maintenance  assigned  to 
any  pastors  of  the  Church,  but  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation ;  and  then  only,  wlien  their  decrees 
should  have  the  force,  not  only  of  caitonn,  but  also 
of  laws ;  which  laws  could  not  be  made,  but  by 
emperors,  kings,  or  other  civil  sovereigns.  The 
right  of  titbes  in  Moses'  law,  could  not  be  appUed 
t<»  the  then  miuL'vters  of  the  gospel ;  because  Moses 
and  the  high-priests  were  the  civil  sovereigns  of 
the  people  under  God,  whose  kingdom  amongst 
the  Jews  was  present :  whereas  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  Christ  is  yet  to  come. 

Hitherto  hath  been  nhewu  wlmt  the  pastors 
the  Chiurch  are  ;  what  are  tlie  points  of  their  eoi 
mission,  as  that  they  were  to  preach,  to  teach, 
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^ptize,  to  he  presidents  in  tbeir  several  congrega-  part  hi. 
itious ;  what  i8  ecclesiiLstical  iieiisure,  viz.  excom-  ^"' 
ItDunicatiou,  that  is  to  say,  iu  those  places  where 
Chrbtianity  was  forbidden  by  the  ci^-il  laws,  a 
putting  of  themselves  out  of  the  comjiauy  of  the 
fxcommuuicate,  and  where  Christianity  was  by  the 
icivil  law  coiiuntuided,  a  putting  the  excommunicate 
iout  of  the  congregati(mR  of  Christians ;  who  elected 
Jlie  pastors  luid  ministers  of  the  Church,  that  it 
vas  the  congregation ;  who  consecrated  and 
jblessed  them,  that  it  was  the  pastor;  what  was 
Itheir  due  revenue!,  that  it  was  none  but  their  owd 
■Mesesuons,  and  their  own  labour,  and  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  devout  and  gniteftd  Chrw- 
tians.  We  are  to  ctjnsider  now,  what  office  in  the 
Church  those  persons  have,  who  being  civil  sove- 
Teigus,  have  embraced  also  the  Christian  fnith. 

And  first,  we  are  to  remember,  that  the  riclit  of^"**?^*'"'' 
juikmg  what  doctrines  are  tit  for  peace,  and  to  be  iii8«c!iri»ii»n, 

...  L-      ..        ■       •  II  '       ,   ,        .        Umlh  ihe  rigbl 

taught  the  subjects,  is  in  all  commonwealths  in-  Dfappainiing 
separably  annexed,  as  hath  been  already  proved '^*'"^ 
{chapter  xviii.),  to  the  sovereign  power  civil,  whe- 
i^her  it  be  in  one  man,  or  in  one  assembly  of  men. 
Vbr  it  is  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that 
lien's  actions  are  derived  from  the  opinions  they 
^^■ve  of  the  good  or  evil,  which  from  those  actions 
edound  mito  themselves  ;  and  consequently,  men 
hat  are  once  p<)s.sessed  of  an  u]>inion,  that  their 
bedience  to  the  sovereign  power  will  be  more 
urtful  tf»  them  than  their  disobedience,  will  dis- 
j^bey  the  laws,  and  thereby  overthrow  the  cummon- 
n^ealth,  and  introduce  confusion  and  civil  war;  for 
jUie  avoiding  whereof,  all  civil  government  was  or- 
naiued.     And  therefore  iu  all  commouweidths  uf 
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TAitT  iiL  the  heathen,  the  sovere'igTis  have  had  the  name  of 
-    ^^'     -    pastors  of  tlie  people,  because  there  was  ii<i  subjeil 

Ti."(iiieci*i!    that  nouM  lawfully  teach  tbe  people,  but  by  their 

i..gnchri«un,  permission  and  authority. 

Ir'iJilmSg'      Tli>s  "ght  of  the  heathen  kmgs  (-annot  be  thought 

iHiBi«[i.  taken  from  them  by  their  conversion  to  the  faith  of 
Christ;  who  never  ordained  that  kings.for  believing 
in  him,  Bhould  be  deposed,  that  is,  subjected  to  any 
but  himKelf,  or,  wliioh  is  all  one,  be  deprived  of 
the  power  necessary  for  the  conscn-ation  of  peace 
amongst  their  subjects,  and  for  their  defence  against 
foreign  enemies.  And  therefore  Christian  kings 
are  still  the  supreme  pastors  of  their  people,  aiid 
have  power  to  ordain  what  pastors  they  please,  to 
teach  the  Church,  that  is,  to  te^ch  the  people  com- 
mitted to  their  charge. 

Again,  let  the  right  of  choosing  them  be,  as  be- 
fore the  conversion  of  kings,  in  the  Church  ;  for  so 
it  was  in  the  tjme  of  the  apostles  themselves,  as 
hath  been  shown  already  ui  this  chapter ;  even  so 
also  the  right  will  be  in  the  civil  sovereign,  Christian. 
For  in  tliat  he  is  a  Christian,  he  allows  the  teaching; 
ami  in  that  he  is  the  sovereign,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  the  Churcb  by  representation,  the  teach- 
ers he  elects  are  elected  by  the  Church.  And  when 
an  assembly  of  Christians  ehciose  their  pastor  in  a 
Christian  commonwealth,  it  is  the  sovereign  that 
eleuteth  him,  because  it  is  done  by  his  authority; 
in  the  same  maimer,  as  when  a  town  choose  their 
nmyor,  it  is  the  act  of  him  that  hath  the  sovereign 
power :  for  every  act  done,  is  the  act  of  him.  with- 
out whose  consent  it  is  invalid.  And  therefore 
whatsoever  examples  may  he  drawn  ont  of  history, 
couceniing  the  election  of  pastors  by  the  people. 


or  by  the  clergy,  they  are  no  arguments  (igainst  part  ill^ 
the  right  of  any  civil  sovereigcu,  because  they  that    _^'-  _. 
elected  tlicm  did  it  by  his  authority.  Thit  the  ci»ii 

Seeing  then  in  every  Christian  commonwealth,  '^Bc'h^lwi.n, 
the  civil  sovereign  is  the  supreme  pastor,  to  whose  ^■*^'"' '" 
charge  the  whole  fionk  of  his  sulijeets  ta  committed,  i*"« 
and  consequently  that  it  is  by  his  authority  that  all 
other  pastors  are  made,  and  have  power  to  teach, 
and  perform  all  other  pastoral  offices;  it  followeth 
also,   that  it  is  from  the  civil  sovereign  that  all 
other  pastors  derive  their  right  of  teaching,  preach- 
ing, and  other  fimctious  pertaining  to  that  office, 
uid  that  they  are  but  his  ministers ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  inngistrutes  of  towns,  judges  in  courts 
of  justice,  and  commanders  of  armies,  are  all  hut 
ministers  of  him  that  is  the  magistrate  of  the  whole 
commonwealth,  judge  of  all  causes,  and  commander 
of  the  whole  militia,  wliieh  is  always  the  civil  sove- 
reign.    And  the  reason  hereof,  is  not  because  they 
^t  teach,  but  hecaitse  they  that  are  to  learn,  are 
his  subjects.     For  let  it  he  suppose<l,  that  a  Chris- 
tian king  commit  the  authority  of  ordaining  pastors 
iji  his  domhiions  tei  another  king,  as  divers  Christian 
kings  aJhivv  that  power  to  the  Pope ;  he  doth  not 
thereby  constitute  a  pastor  over  himself,  nor  a  so- 
vereign pastor  over  his  people ;  for  that  were  to 
deprive  himself  of  the  civil  power ;  which,  depend- 
mg  on  the  opinion  men  have  of  their  duty  to  him 
and  the  fear  they  have  of  punishment  in  another 
world,  would  depend  also  on  the  skill  and  loyalty 
of  doctors,  who  are  no  le,ss  subject,  not  only  to 
ambition,  but  also  to  ignorance,  than  any  other  sort 
of  men.     So  that  where  a  stranger  hath  authority 
to  appoint  teachers,  it  is  given  him  by  the  sovereign 
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PAKT  III.  in  whose  domiuionB  he  teachetli.  Christian  doctors 
.  *^-  .  are  our  8<rhoohniisters  to  Christianity  ;  but  kings 
are  fathers  of  families,  and  may  receive  schoolmas- 
ters for  their  subjects  from  the  recommendation  of 
a  »trai)|^r,  but  not  from  the  command ;  especially 
when  the  ill  teaching  them  shall  redound  to  tlie 
great  and  manifest  profit  of  him  that  reooramends 
them  :  nor  can  they  be  obliged  to  retain  them, 
longer  than  it  is  for  the  public  good  ;  the  care  of 
wliich  tliey  stand  so  long  chained  withal,  as  tliey 
retain  any  other  essential  right  of  the  sovereignty. 
rhop«iOTai  If  a  man  therefore  should  ask  a  pastor,  in  the 
■o»t:reigti.on!y  exccutiou  Of  his  officc,  OS  the  chicf-pHcsts  and 
tfiiiwf i" '  elders  of  the  people  (Matth.  sxi.  23)  asked  om- 
FTJ^  ''>"  Saviour,  By  what  authority  doest  thou  theie  things, 
and  who  gave  thee  this  authority  9  he  can  make 
no  other  just  answer,  but  that  he  doth  it  by  the 
authority  of  the  commonwealth,  given  him  by  the 
king,  or  assembly  that  representeth  it.  All  pnstors, 
except  the  supreme,  execute  their  charges  in  the 
right,  that  is  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  sovereign, 
that  my  jure  cicili.  But  tlie  king,  and  every  other 
sovereign,  executeth  his  office  of  supreme  |>astor 
by  immediate  authority  from  God,  that  is  to  say, 
in  God'9  right  or  jure  divino.  And  therefore 
none  but  kings  can  put  into  tlieir  titles  a  mark  of 
their  submission  to  God  only,  Dei  gratia  rex^  4tc. 
Bishops  ought  to  say  in  the  beginning  of  their 
mandates,  By  the  favour  of  tfte  King's  Majesty, 
bishop  of  such  a  diucese ;  or  as  civil  muusters,  I'a 
His  Majesty's  name.  For  in  saying,  Dtcina  pro- 
vidential which  is  the  same  with  Dei  gratidy  though 
disguisetl,  tliey  deny  to  have  received  their  aatho- 
rity  fnjm  the  civil  state ;  and  slily  slip  off  the  col- 
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lar  of  their  civil  subjection,  contrary  to  the  nnity  part  nr. 
aud  defence  of  the  comraon wealth.  *^   - 

Bat  if  every  Christian  sovereign  be  the  supreme  chrUfiaii 
pastor  of  hie  own  subjects,  it  seemeth  thiit  he  liatli  p^r  ,0^ 
also  the  authority,  not  only  to  preach,  which  ?<*»"- ^^['^^'^^ 
haps  no  innii  will  deny,  but  also  to  baptize  and  hi««ii»' 
to  administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper : 
and  to  consecrate  both  temples  and  t^astors  to  God's 
scmce ;  which  most  men  deny  ;    partly  because 
they  use  not  to  do  it,  aud  partly  because  the  ad- 
ministration  of  sacraments,   and   conKeorntion  of 
persons  and  places  to  holy  uses,  requireth  the  im- 
posiHori  of  such  men's  hands,  as  by  the  like  impo- 
sition successively  from  the  time  of  the  apostles 
have  been  ordained  to  the  like  ministry.    For  proof 
therefore  that  Christian  kint^  have  power  to  bap- 
tize, and  to  consecrate,  I  am  to  render  a  reason, 
both  why  they  use  not  to  do  it,  and  how,  without 
the  ordinary  ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands,  they 
are  made  capable  of  doinji^  it  when  they  will. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  any  king,  in  case  he  were 
skiltiil  in  the  sciences,  might  by  the  same  right  of 
his  office  read  lectures  of  them  himself,  by  which 
he  authorizeth  others  to  read  them  m  the  univer- 
sities. Nevertheless,  becmise  the  care  of  the  sum 
of  tlie  business  of  the  commonwealth  taketh  up 
his  whole  time,  it  were  not  convenient  for  him  to 
apply  himself  in  person  to  that  particular.  A  king 
may  also,  if  he  please,  sit  in  judgment  to  hear  and 
determine  all  manner  of  causes,  as  well  as  give 
others  authority  to  do  it  in  his  name  ;  but  that  the 
chaise,  that  Hetli  upon  }iim  of  command  and  go- 
remmeut,  coustrain  liim  to  be  continually  at  the 
helm,  and  to  commit  the  ministerial  oSices  to  othere 
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CliriilUo 
kjn^  ban 
power  lo  att- 


PAKT  III.  Wilder  him.     In  the  like  manner  our  Savionr,  who 
surely  had  power  to  baptize,  baptized  none  {Jok 
iv.  2)  himself,  but  sent  his  npostles  and  disciples  to 
baptize.      So   also   St.  Paul,  by  the  necessity  of 
■IIi°of'p!I«"r»i  preaching  in  divers  and  far  distant  places,  baptized 
AineiJDQ.        fe^ :  amoDgst  all  the  Corinthians  he  baptized  only 

(I  Cor.'i.  14, 16,)Crispas,Gaius,  andStephanas;iUid 

the  reason  was,  (1  Cor.  i.  1")  because  his  principal 
charge  was  to  preach.  Wiereby  it  is  muiifeit, 
that  tlie  greater  charge,  such  as  is  the  govemmait 
of  the  Church,  is  a  dispensation  for  the  less.  Tlie 
reason  therefore  why  Christian  kings  use  not  to 
baptize,  is  evident,  and  the  same  for  which  at  thi« 
day  there  are  few  baptized  by  bishops,  and  by  tht 
Pope  fewer. 

And  as  cxinceming  imposition  of  hands,  whether 
it  be  needful  for  the  authorising  of  a  king  to  bap- 
tize and  consecrate,  we  may  consider  thus : 
'  Imposition  of  hands,  was  a  most  ancient  public 
ceremony  amongst  the  Jews,  by  which  wai;  de- 
signed, and  made  certain,  the  person,  or  otlier 
thing  intended  in  a  rann's  prayer,  blessing,  sacii- 
fice,  consecration,  condemnation,  or  other  speech. 
So  Jacob,  in  blessing  the  children  of  Joseph  {Ge». 
xlviii.  14),  f^aid  hi.t  right  hand  on  Ephrntm  ihe 
younger^  and  his  left  hand  on  ManoKxeh  thejiftt 
born  :  and  this  be  did  tvittingly  (though  they  were 
so  presented  to  him  by  Joseph,  as  he  was  forced  in 
doing  it  to  stretchout  his  arms  across)  to  design  to 
whom  he  intended  the  greater  blessing.  So  abo  in 
the  sacriheing  of  the  burnt  offering,  Aaron  is  com- 
mimded  {Exod.  xxix,  10)  to  lay  his  hands  on  Ike 
head  of  the  bullock :  and  (verse  1 5)  to  lay  hishtad 
on  the  head  of  the  ram.    The  same  is  also  soil 
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aitam  Levit.  i.  -l,  and  viii.  14.      Likewise  Moses,  part  m; 
Bbeohn  ordained  Josliiui  to  be  captain  of  the  Israel-    .    '*^-    , 
ites,  that  is,   consecrated   him   to  God's  service,  chri.u»n 
{Numb,  xxvii.23)  Laid  hh  hands  upon  Aim,  and  plwMi''*x». 
gave  him  /lix  charge,  designing  aiid  rendering  ccr-  ^^iVpL^'^ 
tain,  who  it  wjis  they  were  to  obey  in  war.     And '''»'"='^''- 
itt  the  cousecratioa  of  the  Levites  (Numb.  viii.  10), 
God  uoinmanded  tliat  ike  chilHren  qflnrael  x/ioit/d 
put  their  hands   upon  the  Levites.     And  in  the 
condcniuation   of    him  that  had  bla-splicmcd  the 
Lord  (Levit.  xxiv.  14  J,  God  commanded  that  all 
that  heard  him  should  lay  their  hands  on  his  head, 
and  that,  all  the  congregation  .thould  stotte  him. 
And  why  should  they  only  that  heard  him,  lay  tlieir 
haud^  upon  him,  and  not  rather  a  priest,  Levite,  or 
other  minister  of  justice,  but  that  none  else  were 
able  to  design  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  eyes  of 
the  congregation,  who  it  was  that  had  blasphemed 
and  ought  to  die  ?      And  to  design  a  man  or  ajiy 
other  thing,  by  the  hand  to  the  eye,  is  less  subject 
to  mistake,  than  when  it  is  done  to  the  ear  by  a 
name. 

And  80  much  was  this  ceremony  observed,  that 
in  blessing  the  whole  congregation  at  once,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  laying  on  of  Imnds,  yet  Aaron 
(Levit.  ix.  22)  did  lift  up  his  hands  toward  the 
pfopU  when  he  blessed  them.  And  we  read  also 
of  the  hke  ceremony  of  consecration  of  temples 
amongid:  the  heathen,  'as  that  the  priest  laid  his 
hands  on  some  post  of  the  temple,  all  the  while  he 
was  uttering  the  words  of  consecration.  So  natural 
it  is  to  design  any  individual  thing,  rather  by  the 
hand,  to  assure  the  eyes,  than  by  words  to  inform 
the  ear,  in  matters  of  God's  public  scnice. 
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This  ceremony  was  not  therefore  new  in  our 
_  Saviour's  time.  For  Jairus  {Mark  v.  23),  whose 
chriitiaii  daughter  was  sick,  ]>esoiight  our  Saviour,  not  lo 
iwl^r  i'"se.  heal  her,  l)ut  to  fay  his  hands  upon  her  that  the 
S'o'JJJ^  «"'«*'  6^  hea/etl.  And  {Matthew  xix.  13)  Mrj 
funciioitt.  hrottght  unto  kirn  little  childreu^  that  he  shoaii 
put  his  handu  on  tfiem,  and  pray. 

According  to  this  ancient  rite,  the  apmtles,  mi) 
presbyters,  and  the  presbytei7  it*;elf,  hud  hani 
on  them  whom  they  ordained  pastors,  and  wilW 
prayed  for  them  that  they  might  receive  the  Hoij 
Ghost ;  and  that  not  only  once,  but  snmetinei 
oftener,  when  a  new  occasion  was  presented :  bat 
the  end  was  still  the  same,  namely  a  punrtiial  nwl 
religious  desi^ation  of  the  person,  ordained  eilhff 
to  the  pastoral  chai^  in  ^neral,  or  to  a  particular 
mission.  So  (/trfs  vi,  6)  The  apostles  prayed,  oA 
laid  their  hands  on  the  seven  deacons ;  which  was 
done,  not  to  give  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  (for  ihfj 
were  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  before  the}*  wot 
chtjsen,  as  nppcareth  immediately  before,  verw  31 
but  to  desij^i  them  to  that  officn;.  And  after  Philip 
the  deacon  had  converted  certain  persons  in  S»- 
maria,  Peter  and  John  went  down  {Acts  viii.  I7]l 
and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  thetf  receirfi 
the  Holy  Ghost.  And  not  only  an  apostle,  hal« 
presbyter  had  this  power:  for  St.  Paul  adn«th 
Timothy  (1  Tim.  v. 22)  Lay  hands  snddenlyo* 
man  ;  that  is,  design  no  man  rashly  to  the  officii 
a  pastor.  The  whole  presb>'tcry  laid  their  hai>* 
on  'fimothy,  as  we  read  1  Tim.  iv.  14  :  but  tliisi* 
to  be  ouderstood,  as  that  some  did  it  by  XW  np 
pointmcnt  of  the  presbytery,  and  most  likely  tiwir 
wfiotvTmi,  or  prolo4nitor,    which  it  may  be  iras  ^ 


^mt 


Paul  himself.  For  in  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  part  m. 
(f^hap.  i.  6)  he  saJth  to  him.  Stir  up  the  gift  of  God^  *'f-  . 
which  is  in  thee  by  the  laijing  on  of  my  harith  .•  Chrisiimi 
where  note  by  the  way,  that  by  the  Holy  Ghofit,  is  ^'^,  i'*oxo- 
uot  ineaut  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  but  the  ^'^•^''1,^'^^^ 
gifts  necessary  to  the  pastoral  office.  We  read  also,  fuDctioD. 
that  St.  Paul  had  imposition  of  hands  twice  ;  once 
from  Ananias  at  Damascus,  {Acts  \x.  17,  I**)  at 
die  time  of  his  baptism ;  and  again  {Acts  xiii.  3) 
at  Antioch,  when  he  was  first  sent  out  to  preach. 
Tlie  use  then  of  this  ceremony,  considered  in  the 
oniinaticm  of  pastors,  was  to  design  the  person  to 
whom  they  gave  such  power.  But  if  there  had 
been  then  any  Christian,  that  had  had  the  power  of 
teaching  before  ;  tlie  baptizing  of  him,  that  is,  the 
making  him  a  Christian,  had  given  liim  no  new 
power,  but  had  only  caused  l»im  to  preach  true  doc- 
trine, that  is,  to  use  iiis  power  aright ;  and  there- 
fore the  imposition  of  hands  had  been  unnecessary  j 
baptism  itself  had  been  sufticrient.  Hut  every  so- 
vereign, before  Christianity,  had  the  power  of  teach- 
ing, and  ordaining  teachers  ;  and  therefore  Christ- 
ianity gave  them  no  new  right,  but  only  directed 
them  in  the  way  of  teaching  truth  ;  and  conse- 
quently they  needed  no  imposition  of  hands,  besides 
that  which  is  done  in  baptism,  to  authorize  them  to 
exercise  any  ])art  of  the  pastoral  function,  as  namely, 
to  baptize  and  consecrate.  And  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, though  the  i)riest  only  had  right  to  conse- 
crate, during  the  time  that  tlte  sovereignty  wjis  in 
the  higb-pricut;  yet  it  was  not  so  when  the  so- 
vereignty was  in  the  king.  For  we  read  (1  Kings 
viii.)  that  Solomon  blessed  the  ])eo]>le,  consecrated 
the  Temple,  and  pronounced  tlmt  public  prayer 
VOL.  in. 
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vercj|;ii,  ifi 
Chrintiiin,  ii 


which  is  the  pattern  now  for  consecration  of  all 
Cliristian  churches  and  chapels :  whereby  it  ap- 
pears, he  had  not  only  the  right  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  but  also  of  exercising  eccleaastical 
functions.  ^M 

From  this  consolidation  of  the  right  politic  an^^ 
ecclesiastic  in  Christian  sovereigns,  it  is  evidcntj 


niurci.  ill  hi»  they  have  all  manner  of  power  over  their  subjects, 
«wDd«mini.u..^ljj^j  can  be  given  toman,  for  the  government  of 
men's  extenial  actions,  both  in  policy  and  religion  ; 
and  may  make  such  laws  as  themselves  shall  judge 
fittest,  for  the  government  of  their  own  subjects, 
both  as  they  are  the  commonwealth,  and  as  they 
arc  the  Chiirch  ;  for  both  State  and  Church  are  the 
same  men. 

If  they  please,  therefore,  they  may,  as  many 
Christian  kings  now  do,  commit  the  government  of 
their  subjects  in  matters  of  religion  to  the  Pope ; 
but  then  tlie  Pope  is  in  that  point  suborduiate  to 
them,  and  eserciseth  that  charge  in  another's  do- 
minion Jure  chiliy  in  the  right  of  the  civil  so- 
vereign; not  jure  divino,  in  God's  right;  and  may 
therefore  be  discharged  of  that  office,  when  the 
sovereign,  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  shall  think 
it  necessary.  Tliey  may  also,  if  they  please,  com- 
mit the  care  of  religion  to  one  supreme  pastor,  or 
to  an  assembly  of  ])astors ;  and  give  them  wiiat 
power  over  the  CTiurch,  or  one  over  another,  they 
think  most  convenient ;  and  what  titles  of  honour, 
as  of  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  or  presbyters, 
they  will;  ond  make  such  laws  for  theirmaintenauce, 
either  by  tithes  or  othenvise,  as  they  please,  so  they 
do  it  out  of  a  sincere  conscience,  of  which  God 
only  is  the  judg6.     It  is  the  civil  sovereigti  that  is 
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to  qipomt  judges  and  interpreters  of  the  canonical  part  hi. 
Scriptures;  for  it  is  he  tliat  maketh  them  laws.  .  *^  . 
It  is  he  also  that  giveth  strength  to  cxcommuni- 
cattons ;  which  but  for  such  laws  and  punishments, 
as  may  humble  obstinate  libertines,  and  reduce  them 
to  onion  with  the  rest  of  the  Church,  would  be 
contemned.  In  sum,  he  hath  the  supreme  power 
in  all  caus^,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  as  far  as 
concemeth  actions  and  words,  for  those  only  are 
Imown  and  may  be  accused ;  and  of  that  which 
cannot  be  accused,  there  is  no  judge  at  all  but  God, 
tliat  knoweth  the  heart.  And  these  rights  are 
incident  to  all  sovereigns,  whetlier  monarchs  or 
BSBemblies:  for  they  that  are  the  representants 
of  a  Christian  people,  are  representants  of  the 
Church :  for  a  Church,  and  a  commonwealth  of 
Christian  people,  are  the  same  thing. 

Thongh  this  that  I  have  here  said,  and  in  other  g'r^'"'* 
places  of  this  book,  seem  clear  enough  for  the  aS-  booki,  a- 
Kiting  of  the    supreme   ecclesiastical    power  to  ^^^.iiTred 
Christian   sovereigns;   yet  because   the  Pope  of 
Rome^s  challenge  to  that  power  universally,  hath 
been  maintained  chiefly,  and  I  think,  as  strongly  as 
fa  possible,  by  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  his  con- 
troversy De  Summo  Pontifice ;  I  have  thought  it 
necessary,  as  briefly  as  I  can,   to   examine  tlie 
pounds  and  strength  of  his  discout^e. 

Of  five  books  he  hath  written  of  this  subject,  the  The  Gnt  book 
itst  containeth  three  questions:  one,  which  is 
Imply  the  best  government.  Monarchy,  Arts- 
ncracy,  or  Democracy ;  and  concludeth  for  neither, 
nt  for  a  government  mixed  of  all  three :  another, 
^hich  of  these  is  the  best  government  of  the  Church ; 
ad  concludeth  for  the  mixed,  but  which  should 
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PART  III.  most  participate  of  monarchy  :  the  third,  whetlier 
■  *f •  .  in  this  mixed  monarchy,  St.  Peter  had  the  place  of 
Tftc  (irrt  look,  monarch.  Connernine;  his  first  nmrhLsion,  I  have 
already  sufficiently  proved  (chapter  xvm.)  that  all 
governments  which  men  are  bound  to  obey,  arc 
simple  and  absolute.  In  monarc^Uy  there  is  but 
one  man  supreme ;  and  all  other  meu  tliat  have 
any  kind  of  power  in  the  state,  have  it  by  his  com- 
mission, during  his  pleasure,  and  execute  it  iu  his 
name :  and  iu  aristocracy  and  democrac>%  but  one 
supreme  assembly,  with  the  same  power  that  in 
monarchy  belongeth  to  the  monarch,  which  is  not 
a  mixed,  but  an  absolute  sovereiffnty.  And  of  the 
three  sorts,  which  is  the  best,  is  not  to  be  disputed, 
where  any  one  of  them  is  already  established ;  but 
the  present  ought  always  to  be  preferred,  main- 
tained, and  accounted  best;  because  it  is  against 
both  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  divine  positive  law, 
to  do  anything  tending  to  the  subversion  thereof. 
Besides,  it  maketh  nothing  to  the  ]>ower  of  any 
pastor,  imlesB  he  have  the  civil  sovereignty,  what 
kind  of  government  is  the  best ;  because  their  call- 
ing is  not  to  govern  men  l)y  commjuidment,  but  to 
teach  them,  and  persuade  them  by  arguments,  and 
leave  it  to  them  to  consider  whether  they  shall  em- 
brace, or  reject  the  doctrine  taught.  For  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  demtw-racy,  do  mark  out  unto  us 
three  sorts  of  sovereigns,  not  of  pastors ;  or,  as  we 
may  say,  three  sorts  of  masters  of  families,  not 
three  sorts  of  schoolmasters  for  their  children.  1 
And  therefore  the  second  conclusion,  concerning 
the  best  form  of  goveruinenl  of  the  Church,  is 
nothing  to  the  question  of  the  Pope's  power  with- 
out his  own  dominions.     For  in  all  other  commoa-- 


wealths  his  power,  if  he  have  any  at  all,  U  that  of  part 
the  schoolmaster  only,  and  not  of  the  master  of  the  -  *"• 
family.  The  Ant 

For  the  third  eonclasior,  which  is,  that  St.  Peter 
was  monarch  of  the  Church,  he  bringeth  for  his 
chief  argument  the  place  of  St.  Mattliew  (chap.  xvi. 
18,  19)  Thou  art  Peter^  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
huild  imj  Church,  ^'C.  And  J  will  give  thee  the 
keys  of  heavev ;  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on 
earihj  shall  he  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever 
thou  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in 
beacen.  Wliich  place,  well  considered,  proveth  no 
more,  hut  that  the  Church  of  Christ  hatli  for  foun- 
dation one  ouly  article  ;  namely,  that  which  Peter  in 
tlie  name  of  all  the  apostles  professing,  gave  occa- 
sion to  our  Saviour  to  speak  the  words  here  cited. 
Which  that  we  may  clearly  understand,  we  arc  to 
consider,  that  our  Saviour  prfuched  by  himself,  by 
John  the  Baptist,  and  by  his  apostles,  nothing  but 
this  article!  of  faith,  that  lie  was  the  Christ ;  all 
other  articles  requiring  faith  no  otherwise,  thantis 
founded  on  that.  John  began  first,  (Matth.  iii.  2) 
prenrhing  only  this,  the  kingdom  of .  God  is  at 
hand.  Then  our  Saviour  himself  {Matth.  iv.  17) 
preached  the  same :  and  to  bis  twelve  apostles, 
when  he  gave  them  their  commission,  f^frt/M.x.  7), 
there  is  no  mention  of  preaching  any  other  article 
but  that.  This  was  the  fundamental  article,  that 
is  the  foundation  of  tlic  Church's  faith.  Afterwards 
the  ajmstles  being  returned  to  him,  he  (Matth. 
xvt.  13)  asketii  them  all,  not  Peter  only,  who  men 
said  he  was;  and  they  answered,  that  some  said  lie 
was  John  the  Baptist,  some  Elias,  and  others 
Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  Prophets.  Then  (verse  15) 
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ui.  he  asked  them  all  again,  not  Peter  only,  whom  «rtj 
'^    -    ye  thit  I  am  ?    Therefore  St.  Peter  answered  for' 


The  6m  book,  tliem  all.  Thou  art  Christ ,  the  Son  of  the  Uritig 
God:  which  I  said  is  the  foundation  of  the  faith 
of  the   whole   Clmreli ;  from   which  our  Saviour 
takes  the  oeeiusion  of  saying;,  upon  this  stone  I  wilt 
build  mtj  Church :  by  ^vhich  it  is  manifest,  that  bj^ 
the  foundation-stone  of  tlie  Cliureh,  was  meant  the 
fntidamental  article  of  the  Church's  faith.      i3ul 
why  then,  will  some  object,  doth  our  Saviour  in, — 
tcrpose    these   words,   thou   art   Peter?      If  th^ 
original  of  diis  text  had  been  ripridly  translatec^ 
the  reason  would  easily  have  appeared.     We  ar-« 
therefore  to  consider,  that  the  apostle  Simon  w^u 
sumamed  StonCy  which  is  the  sig:nLti cation  of  th^ 
Syriac  word  Cephan,  imd  of  the  Greek  word  FlH-pt^, 
Our  Saviour  therefore,  after  the  confession  of  that 
fundamental  article,  alluding  to  his  name,  said  (as  d 
it  were  m  English)  thus.  Thou  art  Stone,  and  upon 
this  Stone  I  will  build  my  Church :  which  is  as  muoi 
as  to  say,  this  article,  that  /  am  the  Christ,  is  tbe 
foundation  of  all  the  faith  I  require  in  those  that 
are  to  be  members  of  my  Church,    Neither  is  tills 
allusion  to  a  name,  an  unusual  thing  iii  eommoti 
speech.     But  it  had  been  a  strange  and  ohsoore 
speech,  if  our  Saviour,  intending  to  build  his  Churrli 
on  the  person  of  St.  Peter,   had  said,  thon  art  d 
stoncy  a/id  upon  this  stone  I  will  build  my  Churth: 
when  it  was  so  obvious,  without  ambiguit)',  to  ha^c 
said,  /  will  biiiltl  my  Church  ott  thee :  and  yet 
there  had  been  still  the  same  allusion  to  his  nam* 
And  for  the  following  words,  /  will  give  thee  ll^ 
keys  of  heaven^  ^c.  it  is  no  more  than  what  our 
Saviour  gave  also  to  all  the  rest  of  his  disriple*. 
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(Matih,  xviii.  18),  Whatsoever  ye  shall  hind  on   part 

earth,  -thall  be  bottml  in  heaven :   and  tchatsoever    , ^ 

ye  sha/i  loose  oa  earth,  shall  be  loosed  ia  heaven. 
But  howsoever  this  be  iuterpreted,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  power  here  srranted  belongs  to  all  supreme 
pastors ;  sucli  as  are  all  Christian  civil  sovereigns 
in  their  own  dominions.  In  so  much,  as  if  St. 
Peter,  or  our  Saviour  himself,  had  converted  any  of 
them  to  believe  him,  and  tn  ncknowled^  his  king- 
dom ;  yet,  because  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
he  had  left  the  supreme  care  of  converting  his  sub- 
jects to  none  but  liim ;  or  else  he  must  ha\'e  deprived 
him  of  the  sovereijrnty,  to  which  the  right  of 
teaching  is  inse]>arably  annexed.  And  thus  much 
in  refutation  of  his  first  book,  wherein  he  would 
prove  St.  Peter  to  have  been  the  monarch  universal 
of  the  Church,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  Christians 
in  the  world. 

The  second  book  hath  two  conclusions :  one,  that  Tb«  wooad 
,  St.  Peter  was  bisho]!  of  Rome,  and  tliere  died :  the 
other,  that  the  Pork's  of  Rome  are  his  successors. 
Both  which  have  been  disputed  by  others.  But 
supposing  them  true;  yet  if  by  Bishop  of  Rome, 
be  understood  either  the  monarch  of  the  Church, 
or  the  supreme  pastor  of  it;  not  Silvester,  but 
Constaiitine,  who  was  tlie  first  Christian  emperor, 
was  that  bishop  ;  and  as  Cou.stantine,  so  nil  other 
Christian  emperors,  were  of  right  supreme  bishops 
of  the  Roman  empire :  I  say,  of  the  Roman  empire, 
not  of  all  ChrLstendom  ;  for  other  Christian  so- 
vereigns had  the  same  right  in  their  several  ter- 
ritories, as  to  an  office  essentially  adherent  to  their 
sovereignty.  Which  shall  serve  for  answer  to  his 
second  book. 
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Tu  the   tliird  book  he   handleth  the   que 
whether  the  Pope  be  Antichrist  r  For  my  part, 
no  ai^:iuDcnt  that  proves  he  is  so,  in  that  sent 
St'ripture  useth  the  iiaiue :  nor  will  I  take  any 
arfi;amejit  from  the  qmility  of  Antiehrist,   to  coii- 
tra<Uct  tlie  authority  he  exerciseth,  or  hath  here- 
tofore evereisetl,  in  the  dominious  of  any  other 
prince  or  state. 

It  is  evident  that  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Te: 
lament  foretoUl,  and  the  Jews  expected  a  Messiah, 
that  is,  a  Christ,  that  should  re-establish  amon 
them  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  liad  been  rejected 
by  them  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  when  they  required 
a  king  after  the  manner  of  other  nations.  This 
expectation  of  theirs  made  them  obnoxious  to  the  , 
imposture  of  ali  such^  as  had  both  the  ambition  to^H 
attempt  the  attaining  of  the  kin&:dom,  and  the  art" 
to  deceive  the  people  by  counterfeit  miracles,  by  hy- 
pocritical life,  or  by  orations  and  doctrine  plausible. 
Our  Sa\iour  therefore,  and  his  apostles,  forewarned 
men  of  false  prophets  and  of  false  ChrisLs.  False 
Clirists  are  such  as  pretend  to  he  the  Christ,  but  are 
not,  and  are  called  properly  Antichrists;  in  such 
sense,  as  when  there  hap])eneth  a  schism  in  the 
Church,  by  the  election  of  two  Popes,  the  one  calleth 
the  other  y/ff/fjort/j«,  or  the  false  Pope.  And  therefore 
Antichrist  in  the  proper  signification  hath  two  es-  , 
sential  marks;  one,  that  he  denieth  Jesus  to  ba^f 
Christ;  and  another  that  he  professeth  himself  to  be 
Christ.  The  firet  mark  is  set  do«Ti  by  St.  John  in 
his  first  Ei»istle,  iv.  3,  Eeery  Spirit  that  cotffcsseth 
not  thftt  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  Jleshy  is  not 
qf  (roi/ :  anif  this  i.i  fhr  spirit  of  Antichrist. 
The  other  mark  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  one 
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Sarionr,  (Maith.  xx'iv.  5)  many  shall  come  in  my  part  it», 
aame.  saying,  I  am  Chri«t ;  and  again,  (verse  23)  If  .  "•  , 
my  maw  shall  nay  uti/o  you,  to!  here  is  Christy  there  The  thirdbockj 
it  Christy  believe  it  not.  And  therefore  AnticbriBt 
must  be  a  false  Christ;  that  is,  some  one  of  them  that 
shall  pretend  themselves  to  be  Christ.  And  out  of 
these  two  marks,  to  deny  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ, 
and  to  affirm  himself  to  be  the  Christy  it  foUoweth, 
that  he  ninst  also  be  an  aiiversary  of  Jesus  the 
true  Christ,  which  is  another  usual  signification  of 
the  word  Antichrist.  But  of  these  many  Antichrists, 
there  is  one  special  one,o  AvTi-)(ju<tToc,ihe  Antickrtjft, 
or  Antichrist  definitely,  as  one  certain  person ;  not 
indefinitely  an  Antichrist.  Now,  seeing  the  Pope 
of  Rome  neither  pretendeth  himself,  nor  deuietli 
Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  I  perceive  not  how  he  can  . 
be  called  Antichrist ;  by  which  word  is  not  meant, 
one  that  falsely  pretendeth  to  be  his  lieutenant  or 
vicar-general,  but  to  be  He.  There  is  also  some 
mark  of  the  time  of  this  8i)ecial  Antichrist,  as 
(Matth.  xxiv.  1 5),  when  that  abominable  destroyer, 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  27)  shall  stand  in  the 
Holy  place,  and  such  tribulation  as  was  not  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor  ever  shall  be  again, 
insomuch  as  if  it  were  to  last  long,  [Mnfth.  xxiv.  22) 
no  jlesh  could  he  saved ;  but  J'or  the  elect's  sake 
those  days  shall  be  shortened,  made  fewer.  But 
that  tribulation  is  not  yet  come;  for  it  is  to  be 
followed  immediately  (verse  29)  by  a  darkening  of 
the  sou  and  moon,  a  falling  of  the  stars,  a  con- 
cuasion  of  tlie  heavens,  and  the  glorious  coming 
again  of  our  Saviour  in  the  clouds.  And  tlierefore 
E  the  Antiehrisf  is  not  yet  come ;  whereas,  many 
K  Popes  ui-c  both  (rome  and  gone.     U  is  true,  the 
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Pope,  in  taking  upon  him  to  give  laws  to  all  Chris- 
tian kings  and  nations,  usurpcth  a  kingdom  bi  this 
world,  which  Christ  took  not  on  him  :  but  he  doth 
it  not  as  Christy  but  as,/br  C/irht,  wherein  there 
is  nothing  of  tZ/e  /intichriM. 

In  the  fourth  book,  to  prove  the  Pope  to  be  the 
supreme  judge  in  all  qucstious  of  faith  and  man- 
Bers,  which  is  as  much  as  to  he  the  absolute  tno — ■ 
fiareh  of  all  Chri:{tians  in  the  world,  he  bringeth 
three  propositions:  tlie  tirst,  that  his  judgments 
are  infallible:  the  second,  that  he  can  make  very 
laws,  and  punish  those  that  observe  them  not :  the 
tliird,  that  our  Saviour  conferred  nil  jurisdiction 
ecclesiastical  on  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
Trtufprthc  For  the  infalUbility  of  his  judgments,  he  alle^th 
flfiLe  Pop«»  the  Scriptures  ;  and  first,  that  oi  Luke,  xxii.  31.32: 
poiS^ofVi^tti.  Simon^  SimoMySala?t  liatli  ilesiredyou,  flint  he  may 
sift  yoit  as  wheat;  hut  I  have  prayed  for  thee, 
that  thy  faith  fail  not ;  and  when  than  art  con- 
verted^ strengthe/i  thy  brethren.  This,  according 
to  Bellarmiae's  exposition,  is,  that  Christ  gave  here 
to  Simon  Peter  two  privileges:  one,  that  neither 
his  faith  should  fail,  nor  the  faith  of  any  of  his 
successors :  the  other,  tliat  neither  he,  nor  any  of 
his  successors,  should  ever  define  any  point  con- 
cerning faith  or  manners  erroneously,  or  contrary 
to  the  definition  of  a  fonuer  Pope :  which  is  a 
strange,  and  very  much  strained  intcrprctatioji. 
But  he  that  with  attention  readeth  that  chapter, 
sliall  find  there  is  no  place  in  the  whole  Scripture 
that  niaketb  more  against  the  Pope's  authorit)',  than 
this  very  place.  The  Priests  and  Scribes  seeking 
to  kill  our  Saviour  at  the  Passover,  and  Jndas  pos- 
sessed with  a  resolution  to  betray  him,  and  the  day 
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EUung  the  Passover  being  come,  our  Saviour  part  in. 
celebrated  the  same  witli  his  apostles,  whieh  he    .    *J-    . 
said,  till  the  kina;ilom  of  God  was  come  he  would  tmu  for  Uw 
do  no  more;  aiid  withal  told  them,  that  one  ofo°uJpo^-« 
them  was  to  betray  him.  Hereupon  the)'  questioned  j^tnii  uT  rruii 
which  of  them  it  should  be  ;  and  withal,  seeing  the 

next  Passover  their  master  would  celebrate  should  

be  when  he  was  king^  entered  into  a  contention, 
who  should  then  be  the  p-eatest  man.  Our  Sa- 
viour therefore  told  them,  that  tlie  kin^  of  the 
nations  had  dominion  over  their  subjects,  and  arc 
palleil  by  a  name  in  Hebrew,  that  siguifies  boun- 
^tifal ;  but  I  cannot  be  so  to  you,  you  must  en- 
deavour to  scn'e  one  another ;  I  ordain  you  a  kuifj- 
dom,  but  it  is  such  as  my  Father  liath  ordained  me ; 
ft  king<Iom  that  I  am  now  to  purchase  with  my 
blood,  and  not  to  possess  till  my  second  coming ; 
tlien  ye  shall  cat  and  drink  at  my  table,  and  sit  oti 
throues  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  And 
then  addressing  himself  to  St.  Peter,  he  siuth ; 
Simon,  Simon,  Satan  seeks,  by  suggesting  a  present 
domination,  to  weaken  your  faith  of  the  futui'e  ; 
hut  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  shall  not 
fml;  thou  therefore  note  this,  being  converted,  and 
imderstanding  my  kingdom  as  of  another  world, 
ronfinn  the  same  faith  in  thy  brethren.  To  which 
yt.  Peter  answered,  as  one  that  no  more  expected 
any  authority  in  this  world.  Lord,  I  am  ready  to 
go  with  thee^  not  only  to  prison,  hut  to  death. 
"Whereby  it  is  manifest,  St.  Peter  had  not  only  no 
jurisdiction  given  him  in  this  world,  but  a  charge 
to  teach  all  the  other  apostlei^,  that  they  also  should 
lave  none.  And  for  the  infallibility  of  St.  Peter's 
sentence  definitive  in  matter  of  faith,  there  is  no 
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PART  lu.  more  to  be  attributed  to  it  out  of  this  text,  than 
J^._^  that  Peter  sliould  coiitiuue  iu  tlie  belief  of  this 
pomt,  tiiiinely,  that  Clirist  should  come  again  and 
possess  the  kingdom  at  the  day  of  judgmeut ;  which 
was  not  given  by  this  text  to  all  his  successors ;  for 
vfc  see  they  claim  it  in  the  world  that  now  is. 

The  second  place  is  that  of  Matth.xvi.  18,  T/ioit  art 
Peter,  and  upou  this  rock  I  will  huild  my  Church, 
and  the  f^ates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
By  which,  as  1  have  already  shown  iu  this  chapter, 
is  proved  no  more,  than  tliat  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  pre\ail  against  the  confession  of  Peter,  which 
gave  occasion  to  that  speech;  naniely  this,  that 
Jesus  is  Christ  the  Son  t^f  God. 

The  third  text  is  John  xxi.  16,  l7;  Feed  My 
sheep ;  which  contains  no  more  but  a  commisjiion 
of  teaching.  And  if  we  tyrant  the  rest  of  the  apostles 
to  be  contained  iu  that  name  of  sheep  ;  then  it  is 
the  supreme  power  of  tcju^hiiig :  but  it  was  only 
for  the  time  that  there  were  no  Cliristian  sovereigns 
already  possessed  of  that  supremacy.  But  I  have 
already  proved,  that  Christian  sovereigns  are  in 
their  own  dominions  tlie  suprt-nie  pastors,  and  in- 
stituted thereto,  by  virtue  of  their  being  baptized, 
thougli  without  other  imposition  of  hands.  For 
such  imposJtion,  being  a  ceremony  of  designing  the 
pei-son,  is  needless,  when  he  is  already  designed 
to  the  ])ower  of  teaching  what  doctrine  he  will, 
by  his  institution  to  au  absolute  power  over  his 
axibjects.  For  as  I  Imvc  proved  before,  sovereigns 
are  supreme  teachere,  in  general,  by  their  office; 
and  therefore  oblige  themselves,  by  their  baptism, 
to  teach  the  doctrine  of  Christ :  and  when  they 
suffer  others  to  teach  their  people,  they  do  it  at  the 
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their  own  souls ;  for  it  is  at  the  bands 
the  heads  of  families  that  God  will  require  the  ac- 
coniit  of  the  iiistruntion  of  his  children  ond  t<er- 
Tants.  It  is  of  Abraluom  himself,  not  of  a  hireling, 
that  God  saith  {Gen.  xviii.  19)  /  hww  him  fhett  he 
icill  command  hit  children,  and  his  household  after 
him,  that  they  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  do 
justice  and  judgment. 

Tlie  fourth  place  is  that  of  Exod.  xxviii.  30 : 
Thou  shall  put  in  the  hreaxt-plate  of  jttdfrmenf, 
the  Urim  and  the  Thummivi :  which  he  sailh  is 
interpreted  by  the  Septiuigint  ci}\b)otv  xiu  iX^flnav; 
that  is,  evidence  and  truth  :  and  thence  coneludeth, 
God  hath  given  evidence  and  truth,  which  is  al- 
most infallibility,  to  tlu'  Ingh-priest.  But  lie  it 
evidence  and  tnitli  itself  that  was  given  ;  or  be  it 
bat  admonition  to  the  priest  to  endeavour  to  inform 
himself  clearly,  and  give  judf^meiit  uprightly  ;  yet 
in  that  it  was  given  to  the  higli-priest,  it  was  given 
to  the  civil  sovereign ;  (for  such  next  under  God  was 
the  high-priest  n\  the  commonwealth  of  Israel);  and 
is  an  argument  for  evidence  and  truth,  that  is,  for 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  civil  sovereigns  over 
their  own  subjects,  against  the  pretended  power  of 
the  Pope.  Tliese  are  all  the  texts  he  bringeth  for 
the  infallibility  of  the  judgment  of  the  Pope  in  point 
of  faith. 

For  the  infallibility  of  his  judgment  concerning 
manners,  he  bringeth  one  text,  which  is  that  of 
John  xvi.  13:  When  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come^ 
he  mil  lead  you  into  all  truth  :  where,  saitli  he, 
by  all  truth,  is  meant,  at  least  all  truth  necessary 
to  itahation.  But  vrith  this  mitigation,  he  attri- 
bnteth  no  more  infallibility  to  the  Pope,  than  to  any 
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PART  lit.  nian  that  professcth  Christianity  and  is  not  to  be 

._*^    ■    damned.    For  if  any  man  err  iu  any  point,  whereiu 

Tmu (bribe  not  to  cfr  IS  neccssarj'  to  salvation,  it  is  impossible 

^^l^i^^    he  should  be  saved  ;  for  that  only  is  necessary  to 

salvation,  mthout  which  to  be  saved  U  impossible. 

What  points  these  are,  I  shall  declare  out  of  the 

Scripture  in  the  chapter  following.     In  this  place 

I  say  no  more,  but  that  though  it  were  granted. 

the  Pope  could  not  possibly  tcjirh  <iny  error  at  all, 

yet  doth  not  this  entitle  him  to  any  jurisdiction  in 

the  dominions  of  another  prince ;   unless  we  shall 

also  say,  a  man  is  obliged  in  conscience  to  set  on 

work  upon  all  occasions  the  best  workraaUj  even 

then  also  when  he  hath  formerly  promised  his  work 

to  anotlier. 

Besides  the  text,  he  ai^ueth  from  reason,  thus. 
If  the  Pope  could  err  in  necessaries,  then  Christ 
hath  not  sufficiently  provided  for  the  Church's 
salvation  ;  because  he  hath  commanded  her  to  fol- 
low the  Pope's  directions.  But  this  reason  is  in- 
valid, unle-sa  he  shew  when  and  where  Christ  com- 
manded that,  or  took  at  all  any  notice  of  a  Pope. 
Nay,  granting  whatsoever  was  given  to  St.  Peter, 
wait  given  to  the  Pope  ;  yet  seeing  there  is  in  the 
Scripture  no  command  to  any  man  to  obey  St.  Peter, 
no  man  can  be  just,  that  obeycth  lum,  when  his 
(Commands  are  coutrary  to  those  of  his  lawful  so- 
vereign. 

I«astly,  it  hath  not  been  declared  by  the  Church, 
nor  by  tlic  Pope  Iiimsclf,  that  he  is  the  civil  sove- 
reign of  all  the  Christians  in  the  world ;  and  there- 
fore all  Christians  arc  not  bound  to  acknowledge 
his  jurisdiction  iu  point  of  manners.  For  the  civil 
sovereignty, andsupreme  judicature  in  controvcreies 
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lers,  are  the  same  thing  :  and  the  makers  of  part  in, 
?s,  are  not  only  declarers,  but  also  makers    .    *^    . 
iTistice  aud  injustice  of  actions;  there  being  tbxu  for  the 
m  men's  manners  that  makes  them  right-  of^'n^"** 
unrighteous,  but  their  conformity  with  the 
the  sovereign.     And  therefore,  when  the 
challeugeth  supremacy  in  controversies  of 
ers,  he  teacheth  men  to  disobey  the  civil  so- 
gn ;  which  Ls  an  erroneous  doctrine,  contrary 
e  luanypreeepts  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles, 

d  to  us  iu  the  Scripture. 
'o  prove  the  Pope  has  power  to  make  laws,  he 
th  many  places ;  as  first,  {Deut,  xvU.  12), 
man  thai  will  do  presumptuously ,  and  will 
hearken  unto  the  priest^  that  atandeth  to 
iater  there  before  the  Lord  thy  Gody  or  unto 
^  Judge,  even  that  man  shall  die ;  and  thou  shalt 
/  away  the  eptlfrom  Israel.  For  answer  where- 
ito,  we  are  to  remember  that  the  high-priest, 
xt  and  immediately  under  God,  was  the  civil 
vereign ;  and  all  ju^es  were  to  be  constituted 
»•  him.  The  worcb  alleged  sound  therefore  thus : 
'ks  man  thai  wlU  presume  to  disobey  the  civil 
wereign/or  the  time  being,  or  any  of  his  officers 
the  execution  of  their  places,  that  man  shall 
^c;  which  is  clearly  for  the  civil  sovereignty, 
St  the  universal  power  of  the  Pope. 
Secondly,he  alleg;eth  that  of  Matth.xvi.  19,  What- 
ye  shall  bind,  %c.  and  interpreteth  it  for 
icb  hhid'mg  as  is  attributed  (Matth.  xxiii.  4)  to 
Scribf'S  and  Pharisees,  They  bind  heavy  bur- 
's, find  grievoujf  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them 
men's  shoulders ;  by  which  is  meant,  he  says, 
aking  of  laws ;  and  concludes  thence,  that  the 
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PAiiT  III.   Popo  con  make  laws.     But  this  also  makcth  only 

._  *^    .    for  the  loijislativc  power  of  civil  sovereifcns.    For 

TcxwfoTihp  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sat  in  Moses'  chair;  hut 

ormmnnlM."*  Moses  iiext  undcr  God  was  sovereig;n  of  the  people 

of  Israel :  and  therefore  our  Saviour  eommauded 

them  to  do  all  that  they  should  say,  but  not  all 

that  they  should  do:  that  is,  to  obey  their   laws, 

but  not  follow  their  example. 

The  third  place  is  John  xxi.  16,  Feed  my  sheep; 
which  is  not  n  ]>nwer  to  make  laws,  but  a  command 
to  teach.  Making  laws  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  fe- 
mily ;  who  by  his  own  discretion  chooseth  his  chap- 
lain, as  also  a  s(;lioolmaster  to  teach  his  children. 

The  fourth  place  (John  xx.  2 1 )  is  again.st  him, 
The  words  are,  As  my  father  sent  me,  so  send  I 
yon.  But  our  Sjiviour  was  sent  to  redeem  by  his 
death  such  as  should  believe,  and  by  his  own  and 
his  apostles'  preaching;  to  prepare  them  for  their 
entrance  into  his  kingdom  ;  which  he  himself  saiUi, 
is  not  of  this  world,  and  hath  taught  us  to  pray 
for  the  coming  of  it  hereafter,  though  he  reftised 
(Acts  i.  C,  7)  to  tell  his  apostles  when  it  should 
come ;  and  in  which,  when  it  comes,  the  twelve 
apostles  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  every  one  per- 
haps as  high  as  that  of  St.  Peter,  to  judge  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  Seeing  then  God  the  Father  sent 
not  our  Saviour  to  make  laws  In  this  present  world, 
we  may  conclude  from  the  text,  that  neither  did  our 
Sa\iour  send  St.  Peter  to  make  laws  here,  but  to 
persnade  men  to  exjiect  his  second  coming  with  a 
steadfast  faith ;  and  in  the  me^n  time,  if  subjects, 
to  obey  their  princes ;  and  if  princes,  both  to  be- 
lieve it  themselves,  and  to  do  their  best  to  make 
their  subjects  do  the  same ;  which  is  the  office  of  a 
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■'Wshop.     Therefore  this  plane  makfth  most  strongly  part  m. 
for  the  joining  of  the  eeele^iaslirjvl  suprcniaey  to         *■'• 
the  civil  sovereignty,  contrary  to  that  which  Car- innw  the 
dinal  BeUarmine  allegetli  it  for.  Sn.^"' 

Tlie  6ftli  place  is  Acfji  xv.  2H,  29,  li  hath  xfpmt'd 
fTood  io  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  nx,  to  lay  upon  you 
no  greater  btirthen^  than  these  necesitanj  thinf^g, 
thut  ye  alistaiii  from  meats  offered  to  idoh,  ttad 
from  bloody  and  from  thiui^jt  stratif^/ed,  and  from 
fornication.  Here  he  notes  the  word  iayin}^  of 
burthens  for  the  legislative  power.  But  who  i.s» 
there,  that  reading;  this  text,  can  say,  this  style  of 
the  apostles  may  not  as  properly  be  used  in  giving 
counsel,  as  in  making:  laws  r  The  style  of  a  law  is, 
we  commuml:  but,  we  think  goody  is  the  ordiniu-y 
style  of  thorn,  that  but  give  ad%*icc ;  and  tliey  lay 
a  burthen  that  give  advice,  tliough  it  be  conditional, 
that  is,  if  they  to  whom  they  give  it,  will  attain 
tlieir  ends:  and  such  is  the  bartlien  of  abstaining 
from  things  strangled,  and  fi-om  blood ;  not  abso- 
lute, but  iu  ease  they  will  not  err.  I  have  shown 
before,(cha]>ter  xxv.)that  law  Is  distinguished  from 
counsel  in  this,  that  the  reason  of  a  law  is  taken 
from  the  design  and  benefit  of  him  that  prescril>eth 
it;  but  the  reason  of  a  counsel,  from  the  design 
and  benefit  of  him  to  whom  the  counsel  is  given. 
But  here,  the  apostles  aim  only  at  the  benefit  of  tlie 
converted  Gentiles,  namely  their  salvation  ;  not  at 
their  own  benefit ;  for  having  done  tlieir  endea- 
vour, they  shall  have  their  reward,  whether  they 
he  obeyed  or  not.  And  therefore  tiie  aetii  of  this 
council,  were  not  laws,  but  counsels. 

The  sixth  place  is  that  of  Horn,  xiii.  Let  every 
soul  be  sybjeet  to  the  higher  powers^  for  there  is 
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no  power  but  of  God ;  which  is  meant,  he  saith, 
not  only  of  secular,  but  nlso  of  ecclesiastical  princes. 
Toxuforthe  To  which  I  answer,  first,  that  there  are  no  eccle- 
JTI^uenT'  siastical  princes  but  those  that  are  also  civil  so- 
vereigns ;  and  their  principalities  exceed  not  the 
compass  of  their  ci\nl  sovereignity ;  without  those 
bounds,  thongh  they  may  be  received  for  doctors, 
they  rnnnot  be  acknowledged  for  princes.  For  if 
the  apostle  had  meant,  we  should  be  subject  both 
to  our  own  princes,  and  also  to  t!ie  Pope,  he  liad 
taught  us  H  doctrine,  which  Christ  himself  hath  told 
us  is  impossible,  namely,  to  serve  two  mastert.  And 
though  the  apostlesiiy  in  another  place,  (2  Cor.  xiii. 
1 0)  /  write  thiwe  Ifnii^a  /leing  ahirenf,  hsf  being 
present  1  xhunld  use  xkarpnens,  according  io  the 
power  which  the  Lord  hath  given  me;  it  is  not,that 
he  challeuf^d  a  power  either  to  jiut  to  death,  impri- 
son, banish,  whip,  or  fiiie  any  of  them,  whioh  are 
punishments  ;  but  only  to  excommunicate,  which, 
without  the  cinl  power,  is  no  more  but  a  leaving 
of  their  company,  and  having  no  more  to  do  with 
thera  than  with  a  heathen  man  or  a  publican; 
which  in  many  occasions  might  be  a  greater  pain 
to  theexcommtmicant,  than  to  the  excommunicate. 
The  seventh  place  is  1  Cor.  iv.  21,  Shalt  I  comr 
nnto  you  with  a  rod,  or  in  fore,  ami  the  xpirit  of 
lenity  ?  But  here  again,  it  is  not  the  power  of  a 
magistrate  to  punish  offenders,  that  is  meant  by  a 
rod ;  but  only  the  power  of  excommnnicatiou,  which 
is  not  in  its  own  nature  a  pimishmeut,  but  only  a  de- 
nouncing of  punishment,  that  Christ  shall  inflict 
rhen  he  shall  l>e  in  possession  of  his  kingdom,  at  the 
ay  of  judgment.  Nor  then  also  shall  it  be  properly 
iunishment,as  upon  a  subject  that  hath  bniken  the 
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law ;  but  a  revenge,  as  u|H>n  nil  enemy  or  revolter,   part  in. 
that  denieth  the  right  of  ourSaviour  to  the  kingdom.        **: 
And  therefore  this  provcth  not  the  legislative  power  tcxu  for  th« 
of  any  bishop,  that  has  not  also  the  rivil  iK)wer. 

The  eig^htb  place  is  I  TitNothy,  iii.  '2  ;  A  hixkop 
mnst  he  the  bnxbnnd  of  but  one  tvifc,  rii^ifafit, 
*ober,  ^'c:  which  he  saith  was  a  hiw.  I  ihought 
that  none  coidd  make  a  law  iu  the  Chureh,  l)ut  tlie 
monarch  of  the  Church,  St.  Feter.  But  suppose 
this  precept  made  by  the  anthority  of  St.  Peter ; 
yet  I  see  no  reason  why  to  call  it  a  law,  rather  than 
an  advice,  seeing  Timothy  was  not  a  subject,  but  a 
disciple  of  St.  Paul ;  nor  the  flock  under  the  (:harg;e 
of  Timothy,  his  subjects  in  the  kingdcmi,  but  his 
-scholjLrs  in  the  school  of  Christ.  If  all  the  precepts 
he  giveth  Timothy  be  laws,  why  is  not  this  also  a 
law,  (I  Tim.  V.  23)  Drink  no  longer  watery  hut 
use  a  little  wine  for  thy  henltli's  sufte.  And  why' 
Jire  not  also  the  precepts  of  good  physicians  so 
many  laws,  but  thai  it  is  not  the  imperative  manner 
of  ?peaking,  but  an  abwilute  subjection  to  a  per- 
son, that  maketh  his  precepts  laws  ? 

In  like  manner,  the  ninth  place,  I  Tim.  v.  19, 
Agaiii^t  an  eider  receive  uot  an  aceHsaiiany  hut 
before  two  or  three  witHpnKes,  is  a  wise  ]>recept, 
but  not  a  law. 

The  tenth  plaice  is  Luke  x.  16,  He  thai  heareth 
fon,  heareth  me ;  and  he  that  despixefh  yon, 
i(e»pisefh  me.  And  there  Is  no  doubt,  but  he  that 
despiseth  the  eouiise!  of  those  that  are  sent  by 
Christ,  despiseth  the  counsel  of  Christ  himself. 
But  who  are  those  now  tliat  are  sent  by  Christ,  but 
mch  as  are  ordained  |rastors  by  lawful  authority  ? 
And  who  are  lawfully  ordained,  that  are  not  or- 

0  0* 


tumt-,  in  point 
of  HMiinert. 


dained  by  the  sovereign  pastor  ?  And  who  U  or- 
dained by  the  sovereign  pastor  in  a  Christian  com- 
TejLu  (i)t  iiie    nionwealth^  that  is  not  ordained  by  the  nnthority 
of  the  sovereign  thereof  ?    Out  of  this  place  there- 
fore it  foUoweth,  that  he  which  hearetb  his  sore- 
reign,  being  a  Christian,  heareth  Christ ;  and  be 
that  despiseth  the  doctrine  which  his  king,  beuig^a 
Christian,  authorizetli,  despiseth  the  doctrine  a( 
Christ :  which  is  not  that  which  Bellamiiue  in- 
tendeth  here  to  prove,  but  the  contrary.     But  iiU 
this  is  nothing  to  a  law.     Nay  more,  a  Christijui 
king,  as  u  pastor  and  teacher  of  liis  subjects,  makes 
not  thereby  his  doctrines  laws.      He  cannot  oblige 
men  to  believe  ;  though  as  a  civil  sovereign  he  may 
make  laws  suitable  to  his  doirtrine,  which  mar 
oblige  men  to  certain  actions,  and  sometimes  lo 
such  as  they  would  not  otherwise  do,  and  whirh  bp 
ought  not  to  command ;  and  yet  when  they  are 
commanded,  they  are  laws ;  and  the  external  actioiB 
done  in  obedience  to  them,  without  tlie  inward  ap- 
probation, are  the  actions  of  the  sovcreigTi,  and  iin* 
of  the  subject,  which  is  in  that  ease  but  asaii  io- 
stnunent,  without  any  motion  of  his  own  at  all; 
because  God  liath  eomnmnded  tx>  obey  them. 

The  eleventh  is  ever\'  place  where  the  apostk 
for  counsel  puttcth  some  word,  by  which  men  use 
to  signify  command ;  or  callcth  the  folloning  dl 
his  counsel  by  the  name  of  obedience.  And  thtr^J 
fore  they  are  alleged  out  of  I  Cor.  xi.  2.  /coilH 
mend  youj'or  keeping  my  precepts  ax  I  delireFti 
them  to  you.  The  Greek  is,  /  commnid  yoa  fof 
keeping  those  fhhiffK  I  defirered  to  you,  a*  /  de- 
livered them.  Which  is  far  from  signlfj'iup  'l>i^ 
they  were  laws,  or  anything  else,  bat  good  copiisrl- 


;  of  I  Thess.  iv.  2,    touikunw  tr/iaf  com-   part  ... 
mandments  we  ^nve  you :  where  the  Greek  wortl    .     *j^    ,. 

is    !ra^Ja-y-y*Xi«<;    iZuiKn^UVf    equivalent    to    a-fi/iMii'jKo/tli',  Tfxttfor  chf 

what  we  (ielicered  to  yoUy  as  in  the  place  next  "'^qL?^"" 
before  alleged,  which  does  not  prove  the  traditions 
of  the  apostles  to  be  any  more  than  counsels; 
though  as  13  said  in  the  8tb  verse,  he  thnf  thxpineth 
thet/tf  ilexpheth  not  mati^  hut  God.  For  our  Saviour 
himself  came  not  to  judge,  that  is,  to  be  king  in 
this  world ;  but  to  sacrifice  himself  for  sinners,  and 
leave  doctors  in  his  Church  to  lead,  not  to  drive 
men  to  Christ,  who  never  accepteth  forced  actions, 
(which  is  all  tbe  law  produceth,)  but  the  inward  con- 
version of  the  heart ;  which  is  not  the  work  of  laws, 
but  of  counsel  and  doctrine. 

And  that  of  2  Theas.  iii.  1 4,  {f  any  man  obey 
not  our  word  by  this  Epistle^  note  thuf  man,  and 
knre  no  rompany  with  him^thut  he  may  heitshamed: 
where  from  the  word  obcy^  he  would  infer,  that  this 
I  epistle  was  a  law  to  the  Thessalonians.    The  epistles 
I  of  the  emperors  were  indeed  laws.     If  therefore 
the  epistle  of  Si.  Paul  were  also  a  law,  they  were 
to  obey  two  masters.     But  the  word  obey,  as  it  is 
in  the  Greek  vvokovu,  signifieth  hearhnn'ng  to  or 
.putting  in  practicey  not  only  tliat  which  is  com- 
manded by  him  that  has  rijjht  to  punish,  but  also 
thai  which  is  delivered  in  a  way  of  counsel  for  our 
good :  and  therefore  St.  Paul  does  not  bid  kill  him 
that  disobeys  ;  nor  beat,  nor  imprison,  nor  amerce 
}um,  which  legislators  may  all  do;  but  avoid  his 
company,  that  he  may  be  ashamed :   whereby  it  is 
evident,  it  was  not  the  empire  of  an  apostle,  but 
ibis   re])utation   amongst   the  faithful,   which  the 
iChrisliaiis  stood  in  awe  of. 
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The  last  place  is  th«t  of  Heh.  xiii.  17,  Obey  t/onr 
leaders^  avd  xufnuit  t/mtrxelce/i  to  them ;  Jot  tk 
waich  Jhr  tfoar  xouhy  ax  they  that  mttxt  p^'tre  a 
count :  aiid  here  also  is  intended  by  obedience, 
following  of  their  counsel.    For  the  reason  of  onr 
obedience  is  not  dmwn  from  the  will  and  corammid 
of  our  pastors,  but  from  our  o\m  benefit,  as  beiii^i 
the  salvation  of  our  soiUs  they  watch  for,  nitd  u^H 
for  the  exaltation  of  their  own  power  and  authority. 
If  it  were  meant  here,  that  alt  they  teach  were 
laws,  then  not  only  the  Pope,  but  e^'erj'  pastor  i 
his  parish  should  hare  legislative  power. 
they  that  are  bound  to  obey  their  jiaj^tors,  have 
power  to  examine  their  commands.     What  th 
shall  we  say  to  St.  John,  who  bids  us  ( 1  Epinllf 
iv.  I)  A*o^  to  beiteoe  every  jfpir'itf  hut  to  try  thf 
spirit Ji  whether  they  are  of  God;  because  mnnf 
false  pr<yphets  are  f^otie  out  Info  the  worldf    1' 
is  therefore  manifest,  that  we  may  dispute  tlic  rfuc- 
trine  of  our  pastors ;  but  no  man  can  <Uspute  a  law 
The  commands  of  civil  soverei^s  are  on  all  Ada 
granted  to  !«■  laws  :  if  any  else  i-au  make  a  la« 
besides   himself,   all  commouwejJth,   and  cous^J 
quently  all  peace  and  justice  must  cease ;  nbidH 
ia  contrary  to  all  lawsbotli  divine  and  human.   No- 
tliing  therefore  can  be  drawn  from  these,  or  any 
other  places  of  Scripture,  to  prove  the  decrees  of 
the  Pojw;,  where  he  has  not  also  the  civil  sow-    , 
reignty,  Co  be  laws.  ^| 

^tfm.         The  last  point  he  would  prove,  is  tbis.  Tbattm^ 
utiiyiiciwpen  Sucioitr  Christ  has  committed  ecetesiaittical  jurit- 
lS«iri"irpl  ttif^tiou  immediately  to  uone  but  the  Pope.  Wlirfcin 
hehaiidleth  not  the  question  of  supremacy  betffw* 
the  Pope  and  Christian  ki]igs,  b\it  between  the  Pope 


ana  other  msnnps.     Ami  nrsi,  ne  says,  it  is  agreca  part 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  bishojis  is  at  Iwist  in  tUe         *^- 


geueral  dejure  ditino,  that  is,  in  the  right  of  God ;  The  quei- 
for  which  he  alleges  St.  Paul,  £pk.  iv.  II,  where  S/L'tS" 
he  says,  tliat  Christ  after  his  ascension  into  heaven,  I^^yriiopi 
gace  ^ifi*  to  men,  some  apostles^  suine  proplictx, 
and  xome  emnj^elistx,  and  nome  poMtors,  and  some 
teachers ;  and  thenoe  infers,  they  have  indeed 
their  jurisdiction  in  God's  rifcht ;  hut  willuotgraiit 
tliey  have  it  immediately  from  God,  but  derived 
through  tJie  Pope.  Hut  if  a  man  may  be  said  to 
have  his  jurisdiirtioti  tie  jure  divino,  and  yet  not 
immediately;  what  lawful  jurisdiction,  though  but 
civil,  is  therein  a  (Christian  commonwealth,  that  is 
not  alMi  dejuro  dicino  ?  For  Christian  kings  have 
their  civil  power  from  God  immediately ;  and  the 
magistrates  under  him  cxercist;  their  several  charges 
in  virtue  of  his  commission ;  wherein  that  which 
they  do,  is  no  less  de  jure  divino  mediafo,  than 
that  which  the  bishops  do  in  virtue  of  the  Pope's 
ordination.  Ail  lawful  [Hiwer  is  of  Gtid,  imme- 
diately in  the  Supreme  Governor,  and  mediately 
in  those  that  have  authority  under  him :  so  that 
either  be  must  grant  every  constable  in  the  state, 
to  hold  hLs  office  in  the  right  of  God;  or  he  must 
not  hold  that  any  bishop  holds  his  so,  besides  the 
Pope  himself. 

But  this  whole  dis-pute,  whether  Christ  left  the 
jurisdiction  to  the  Pope  only,  or  to  otlier  bishops 
also,  if  considered  out  of  tho.se  places  where  the 
Pope  has  the  idvil  sovereignty,  is  a  couteution  de 
lana  caprina :  for  none  of  them,  where  they,  are 
not  sovereigns,  has  any  jurisdiction  at  all.  For 
jurisdiction  is  the  power  of  hearing  and  determin- 
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PART  III.  log  causes  between  mau  and  man ;  and  can  betong^ 
_i^l_  to  none  but  him  that  hnth  the  jjower  to  presfribe 
The  q'lM-  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong  ;  that  is,  to  make  htws ; 
ori?yV8twc'^*  and  with  the  sword  of  justice  to  comiwl  men  to 
oihtr  hLoM  *****'y  '"^  deeiaions,  pronounced  either  by  himself, 
or  by  the  judges  he  ordaiueth  thereunto  ;  which 
none  can  lawfully  do  but  the  civil  sovereign. 

Therefore  when  he  allegetli  out  of  chapter  vi.  of 
Luke,  that  our  Saviour  called  hia  discijiles  together, 
nnd  chose  twelve  of  them,  which  he  named  apostles, 
he  proveth  that  he  elected  them  (all,  except  Mat- 
thias, Paul  and  Rarnaba:;,)  and  gave  them  power 
and  command  to  preach,  but  not  to  judge  of  causes 
between  man  and  man  :  for  that  is  a  jiower  which 
he  refused  to  take  upon  hinL'^elf,  saying,  Who  mad^ 
me  a  Judge,  or  a  tUt-Uier,  amongst  you  9  and  in 
another  place,  My  khigdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
But  he  that  hath  not  Uie  power  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine onuses  between  man  and  man,  cannot  be  smd 
to  have  any  jurisdiction  at  all.  And  yet  this  hinders 
not,  but  that  our  Saviour  gave  them  power  to 
preach  and  baptize  in  nil  parts  of  the  world,  sup- 
posing they  were  not  by  their  own  lawful  sovereign 
forbidden  :  for  to  our  own  sovereigns  Christ  him- 
self, and  his  apostles,  have  in  sundry  places  ex- 
pres.s]y  commanded  us  in  all  things  to  be  ol>edient. 
The  arguments  by  which  he  would  prove,  that 
bishops  receive  their  jurisdiction  from  the  Pope 
(seeing  the  Pope  in  the  dominions  of  other  prince* 
hath  no  jurisdiction  himself,)  are  nil  in  vain.  Yet 
ausc  they  ])rove,  on  the  c^ontrary,  tliat  all  bishops 
•ive  jurisdiction,  when  they  have  it,  from  their 
sovereigns,  I  will  nut  omit  tlie  recital  of  them, 
e  first  is  from  chapter  xi.  of  yinuihers,  where 
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Moses  not  being  able  alone  to  undergo  the  whole  part  ar. 
burthen  of  achriiiiisteriiis  the  affairs  of  tlie  people    .    *^- 
of  Israel,  God  coinmauded  him  to  ehoose  seventy  Tiie<i«c.- 
elders,  and  took  part  of  the  spirit  of  Moses,  to  put  orUyb'i^Jttn  ' 
it  upon  those  seventy  elders  :  by  which  is  under-  JSjIef  biriiTpI. 


stood,  not  that  God  weakened  the  spirit  of  Moses ; 
for  that  had  not  eased  liim  nt  all ;  hut  tliat  they 
had  all  of  them  their  authority  fn)m  him  ;  wherein 
he  doth  truly  and  ingenuously  interpret  that  place. 
Bui  setting  Moses  had  tlie  entire  sovereignty  in  the 
commonwealth  of  the  Jews,  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is 
thereby  signified,  that  they  had  their  authority  from 
the  civil  sovereign  :  and  therefore  that  place  proveth 
that  bishops  in  every  Christian  cnmmonwealth  liave 
their  authority  from  the  civil  sovereign  ;  and  from 
the  Pope  in  hLs  own  territories  only,  and  not  in  the 
territories  of  any  other  state. 

The  second  argiunent,  is  from  the  nature  of  mo- 
narchy ;  wherein  all  authority  is  in  one  man,  and 
in  others  by  derivation  fromliiin.    But  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  he  says,  is  monarchical.    This 
also  makes  for  Christian  monarehs.     For  they  are 
really  monarchs  of  their  own  people ;  that  is,  of 
tlieir  own  Church  ;  for  the  Church  is  the  same  thing 
"Vvith  a  Christian  people ;  whereas    the  power  of 
t>ie  Pope,  though  he  were  St.  Peter,  is  neither  mo- 
tfcsurhy,  nor  Imth  anything  of  nrchicaf,  nor  crnti- 
«^<i/,  but  only  of  d'tdact'tctd ;  for  God  aeceptetli  not 
^  forced,  but  a  vrilling  obedience. 

The  third,  is  from  that  the  see  of  St.  Peter  is 
OfiUed  by  St.  Cyprian,  the  fwad,  the  source,  the 
a  root,  the  gun,  from  whence  the  authority  of  bishops 
■     i*  derived.     But  by  tlie  law  of  nature,  which  is  a 
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pjiRT  III.  of  aiiy  doctor  that  is  but  a  mail,  the  civil  sovereign 
,,  *J-  _.  iu  every  commou wealth,  is  the  head^  the  source^ 
■\%s  <ju«.  the  rooti  and  the  suu,  from  which  all  jurisdiction  is 
oriij'i'civ'Mu  derived.  Aiid  therefore  the  jurisdictiou  of  bishuikj, 
i^'buhoi.  '^  derived  from  the  civil  sovereign. 

The  fourth,  is  taken  from  the  mequality  of  their 
jari&dictioDs.  For  if  God,  saith  he,  had  ffiveii  it 
them  immediately,  he  had  giveu  as  well  equality 
of  jurisdiction,  as  of  order  :  but  wc  see,  some  are 
bishops  but  of  one  town,  some  of  a  hundred  townSf 
and  some  of  many  whole  pro\-iuces ;  which  differ- 
ences were  not  determined  by  the  command  <rf 
God  ;  their  jurisdictiou  therefore  is  not  of  God,  bat 
of  man ;  and  one  has  a  greater,  another  a  less,  as 
it  plpascth  the  Prince  of  the  Church.  Wbich  argu- 
ment, if  he  had  proved  before,  that  the  Pope  had 
an  universal  jurisdictiou  over  all  Christians,  had 
been  for  his  pur]}ose.  But  seeing  that  hath  not 
been  proved,  and  that  it  is  iiutoriou^ly  know  n,  the 
Large  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  was  given  him  by 
tliose  that  hml  it,  that  is,  by  the  emperors  of  Rome, 
(for  the  ]>atriarch  of  Constantinople,  u}K)n  tlie  same 
title,  namely  of  being  bishop  of  the  capital  city  of 
the  empire,  and  seat  of  the  emperor,  ehUmed  to  be 
equal  to  him],  it  foUowetb,  that  all  other  bishops 
have  their  jurisdiction  from  the  sovereigns  of  the 
place  wherein  they  exercise  tlie  same.  And  as  for 
that  cause  they  have  not  their  authority  de  Jure 
dicino :  so  neitlier  hath  the  Pope  his  (Injure  ciwino, 
except  tmly  where  be  is  also  the  civil  sovereijE^i. 

I  lis  fifth  argument  is  this :  i/*  bUkopn  have  their 
juritdiction  imnwdiatelyj'rom  God^  the  Pope  eouid 
not  take  it  from  them^J'or  he  can  do  nothing  cou- 
trary  to  Cod's  ordination  ;  and  this  consequence 


M  grood,  and  well  proved.     But,  saith  he,  the  Pope  i-abt  hi. 
ran  do  thi»,  and  has  done  it.     Tliis  also  is  panted,    .  ^  ^^' ,..- 
so  be  do  it  in  lus  own  dominions,  or  in  the  domi- iw ^hh- 
nions  of  any  other  prince  that  hath  javen  him  that  Sf/'bA-Nn 
power;  liut  imt  universally,  in  ris;l»t  of  the  pope- '^^?P^"'^ 
dom  :  for  that  power  bfl()ngetti  to  every  Cliristiaii 
sovereign,  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  empire, 
and  is  inReparnble  from  the  sovereignty.     Before 
the  people  of  Itmel  had,  by  the  commandment  of 
God  to  Samuel,  set  over  themselves  a  kinfs,  after 
the  manner  of  other  nations,  the  higli-priest  Imd 
the  civil  ^)vemment;  and  none  but  he  could  make 
or  depots  an  inferior  priest.     But  that  power  was 
aftertcarcls  in  the  kiuf?,  as  may  be  proved  by  thi* 
same  arpiment  of  Bellurmine ;  fur  if  the  pritist,  be 
be  the  high-priest  or  any  other,  had  liis  jurisdiction 
immediately  from  (k)d,  then  the  king  could  not 
take  it  fi^m  him  ;   for  he  rou/d  do   nothiag;  con- 
trnry  to  Goifit  ordinance.      But  it  is  certain  that 
king  Solomon  ( !  AVw^*  ii.  26, 27)  deprived  Abiathar 
the  high-priest  of  his  ofti<'e,  and    placed  Zndok 
(verse  35)  in  his  nwm.    Kings  therefore  may  iu  like 
manner  ordain  and  deprive  bishops,  as  they  shall 
think  tit  for  the  well-governing  of  their  subjects. 

His  sixth  argument  is  this,  if  bishops  have  their 
jurisdiction  de  jure  dirlno,  that  is,  immediatcbj 
J'rom  Gad,  they  tliat  maiiitfiiii  it,  should  bring  some 
word  of  God  to  prove  it :  but  they  ejin  bring  none. 
The  argument  is  gtHMl ;  1  have  therefore  nothing  to 
say  against  it.  But  it  is  an  argument  no  less  good, 
to  prove  the  Pope  himself  to  have  no  jurisdiction 
in  the  dominion  of  any  other  prince. 

Lastly,  he  bringeth  for  argtiment  the  testimony 
of  two  popes,  Innocent  and  Leo;  and  I  doubt  not 
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PART  in.  he  mipclit  have  alleged,  with  am  good  reason,  the 
^^-  .  testimonies  of  nil  the  popes  almost  since  St.  Peter. 
For  eonsidering  the  love  of  power  naturally  im- 
planted in  mankind^  whomever  were  made  Pope, 
he  would  be  tempted  to  uphold  the  same  opinion. 
Nevertheless,  they  should  therein  but  do,  as  Inno- 
eent  and  Leo  did,  bear  witness  of  themselves,  and 
tlierefore  their  witness  should  not  be  good. 

In  the  fifth  book  ho  hath  four  conclusions.  The 
first  is,  t/iOt  the  Pope  ix  not  lord  of  all  the  world  ; 
the  second,  thett  the  Pope  i.i  not  the  lord  of  all  the 
Christian  world :  the  third, //m^  the  Pope,withont 
his  own  territory,  has  not  any  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion DIRECTLY.  Tliese  three  conclusions  are  easily 
prranted.  Tlie  fourth  is,  that  the  Pope  has,  in 
the  dominions  of'  other  princes,  the  supreme  tem- 
poral power  INDIRECTLY  :  which  IS  denied;  un- 
less he  mean  by  indirectly,  that  be  has  gotten  it  by 
indirect  means,  then  is  that  also  griuited.  But  1 
understand,  that  when  he  soith  he  hath  it  indi- 
rectly, he  means,  that  such  temporal  jurisdiction 
belongeth  to  him  of  riglit,  hut  that  this  right  is  but 
a  consequence  of  his  pastoral  authority,  the  which 
he  could  not  exercise  unless  he  have  the  other 
with  it :  and  therefore  to  the  pastoral  power,  which 
he  calls  spiritual,  the  supreme  jKiwer  civil  is  neces- 
sarily aimexed  ;  and  that  thereby  he  hath  a  right  to 
change  kingdoms,  giving  them  to  one  and  taking 
them  from  another,  when  he  shall  think  it  con- 
duces to  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Before  I  come  to  consider  the  arguments  by 
which  he  would  prove  this  doctrine,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  lay  open  the  consequences  of  it ;  that 
princes  and  states,  that  have  the  civil  sovereignty 


coinmonw< 
rhether  it  be  couvcuicnt 
duciiig  to  the  good  of  tbcir  subjects,  of  whom  they  orii.c 
are  to  give  aii  account  at  the  day  of  judgmeut,  to  ^"^Joww. 
admit  the  same. 

Wlien  it  is  said,  tht^  Pope  hnth  not,  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  other  states,  the  supreme  civil  power 
directhj  ;  we  are  to  understmid,  he  cloth  not  chal- 
lenge it,  as  other  civil  sovereigns  do,  from  the  ori- 
ginal submission  thereto  of  those  that  are  to  be 
governed.  For  it  is  evident,  and  has  already  Iieen 
sufficiently  in  this  treatise  demonstrated,  that  the 
right  of  all  sovereigns  is  derived  originally  from 
the  consent  of  every  one  of  those  that  are  to  be 
governed  ;  whether  they  that  choose  him,  do  it  for 
their  common  defence  against  an  enemy,  as  when 
they  agree  amougst  themselves  to  appoint  a  man 
or  an  assembly  of  men  to  protect  them ;  or  whether 
they  do  it,  to  save  their  lives,  by  submission  to  a 
conquering  enemy.  The  Po]>e  therefore,  when  he 
disclaimeth  the  supreme  civil  power  over  other 
states  tlirectly,  deiiieth  no  more,  but  that  bis  right 
Cometh  to  him  by  that  way  ;  he  ceaseth  not  for  all 
that,  to  cUim  it  another  way ;  and  that  is,  without 
the  consent  of  them  that  are  to  be  governed,  by  a 
right  given  ]iim  by  God,  which  be  calleth  indircctlyy 
in  his  assum])tion  to  the  papacy.  But  by  what  way 
soever  he  pretend,  tlie  power  is  the  same ;  and  he 
may,  if  it  be  granted  to  be  his  right,  depose  princes 
and  states,  as  often  as  it  is  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
that  is,  as  often  as  he  will ;  for  he  elaimeth  also  the 
sole  power  to  judge  whether  it  be  to  the  salvati(ni 
of  men's  souls  or  not.  And  this  is  the  doctrine, 
not  only  that  Bellarmine  here,  and  many  other  doc- 
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PART  m.  tors,  t«acli  iu  their  sermons  aiid  books,  hiit  <ilso  timt 
.     ^-    ■    some  councils  have  decreed,  and  the  Popes  have 
Of  the         accordingly,  when  the  occasion  hath  served  them, 
po1!IiJ.S^r.  put  in  practice.   For  the  fourth  conncil  of  Lritenin, 
hehl  under  I*opc  Innocent  the  Tliird,  in  the  third 
chapter  De  Ilterctich,  hath  this  canon :  If  a  kmg^ 
at  the  Pope's  admoiutiony  tlo  Hot  purge  his  king- 
Horn  of  hereticn,  and  hein^  excommtimcaiejhr  the 
tiame,  make  not  ftatinfaction  trithin  a  yettr^  kif 
xubjecU  are  ahfohed  of  their  obedience.     And 
the  practice  hereof  hath  been  seen  on  divers  occa- 
sions ;  as  in  the  deposing  of  Chilperic,  kin^  of 
France  ;  in  the  translation  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
Charlemttg;iie  ;  in  the  oppression  of  John,  kiu^  of 
England ;  in  transferring  the  kingdom  of  Navarre; 
and  of  late  yean?,  in  the  league  against  Henry  the 
Third  of  France,  and  in  many  more  nccurreneet*. 
I  tliink   tliere  be  few  princess  that  consider  not 
this  as  unjust,  and  inconvenient;  hut  I  wish  they 
would  all  resolve  to  be  kings  or  subjects.     Men 
cannot  serve  two  masters.  They  ought  therefore  to 
ease  them,  either  by  holding  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment wholly  in  their  own  hands  ;  or  by  wlioily  de- 
livering tliem  into  the  bauds  of  the  Pope ;  that  such 
men  as  are  willing  to  be  obedient,  may  be  protectcri 
in  their  ol>edieiicc.     For  tliis  distinction  of  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual  power  is  but  words.     Power  is  as 
really  divided,  and  as  dangerously  to  all  purposes, 
by  shariug  with  another  indirect  power,  as  with  a 
direct  one.     But  to  come  now  to  his  arguments, 
'^'he  first  is  this,  Th/'  civil  power  ix*nhjec(  to  the 
'.■    therefore   he   that   hath  the  xupreme 
irilnot,  hath  right  to  rnmniand  temporat 
td  dixfMffir  uf  their  teinporaU  in  order 
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to  the  spiritual.  As  for  the  distinction  of  tem- 
poral and  si>iritiml,  let  us  consider  in  what  sense  it 
may  be  Raid  intelligibly,  that  the  temporal  or  ci^il 
power  18  subject  to  the  spiritual.  There  be  but 
two  ways  that  those  words  can  be  made  sense. 
For  when  we  say,  one  power  is  subject  to  another 
power,  the  nioaning  either  is,  that  he  whieh  hath 
the  one,  is  subject  to  him  that  hath  the  other  j 
or  that  the  one  power  is  to  the  other,  as  the  means 
to  the  end.  For  we  cannot  nnderstand,  that  one 
power  hatli  power  over  another  power ;  or  that 
one  power  can  have  right  or  command  over  another. 
For  subjection,  command,  right,  and  power,  are  ac- 
cidents, not  of  pttwers,  but  of  persons.  One  power 
loay  be  subordinate  to  another,  as  the  art  of  a 
saddler  to  the  art  of  a  rider.  If  then  it  be  granted, 
that  the  civil  government  be  ordained  as  a  means 
to  bring  us  to  a  spiritual  feHcity ;  yet  it  does  not 
follow,  that  if  a  king  have  the  civil  power,  and  the 
Pope  the  spiritual,  that  therefore  the  king  is  bound 
to  obey  the  Pope,  more  than  every  saddler  is  bound 
to  obey  ever)-  rider.  Tlierefore  as  from  subor- 
(Gnation  of  an  art,  cannot  be  inferred  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  professor ;  so  from  the  subordination  of 
a  government,  cannot  be  inferred  the  subjection  of 
Ihe  governor.  When  therefore  he  saith,  the  civil 
power  is  subject  to  the  spiritual,  his  meaning  is, 
that  the  civil  twvereign  is  subject  to  the  spiritual 
Sovereign.  And  the  argument  stmuls  thus,  Tht^ 
eieil  jmerrei^n  h  suhject  to  the  xpiritnai  ;  there- 
fore the  spiriiufif  prinee  may  command  temporal 
princeg.  >Vhere  the  conclu.'^ion  Is  tlie  same  with 
the  antecedent  he  should  have  proved.  But  to  prove 
il,  he  allegeth  first,  this  reason.-  Kiitffx  nnri  ;;»;«•«, 
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III.   cleffj^y  ami  Utity,  mahe  but  one  common weafth  ; 
__,    (hat  is  to  sufj^  but  one  Church  :  and  in  nil  bodies 
Ofthft  tike  members  depend  one  upon  another :  but  things 

^aipowa.  spiritual  depend  not  of  things  temporal :  thcre- 
J'ore  temporal  depend  on  spiritual,  and  therefore 
are  subject  to  them.  In  wluch  argumentation 
there  be  two  gross  errors  :  one  is,  tliat  all  Christian 
kingSj  popes,  clei^,  und  all  other  Christian  men, 
make  but  one  commonwealth.  For  it  isevidpnt  that 
France  is  one  commonwealth,  Spain  auotlier,  and 
Venice  a  third,  &c.  And  tlicse  consist  of  Christ- 
ians; and  therefore  also  are  several  bodies  of 
Christiatis ;  that  is  to  say,  several  Churches :  and 
their  several  sovcrci/^s  represent  them,  whereby 
they  arc  capable  of  commanding  and  obeying,  of 
doing  and  suffering,  as  a  natiu*al  man;  which  no 
general  or  universal  Church  is,  till  it  have  a  repre- 
sentant ;  which  it  hath  not  ou  earth  :  for  if  it  had, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  all  Christendom  were 
one  commonwealth,  whose  sovereign  were  that  re- 
presentant,  both  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal. 
And  the  Pope,  to  make  himself  this  representant, 
wanteth  three  things  that  our  Saviour  bath  not 
given  him,  to  covimand,  and  to  Judge,  and  to 
punish,  otherwise  than,  by  ex nomminn nation,  to 
run  from  those  that  will  not  learn  of  hini.  For 
though  the  Pope  were  Christ's  only  vicar,  yet  he 
caimot  exercise  his  government,  till  our  Saviour's 
second  coming  :  and  then  also  it  is  not  the  Pope, 
but  St.  Peter  himself  with  the  other  apostles,  that 
are  to  be  judges  of  the  world. 

The  other  error  in  this  his  first  argument  is, 
that  he  says,  the  members  of  every  commouwealch, 
as  of  a  natural  body,  depeml  one  of  another.   It  is 
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true,  they  cohere  together ;  but  they  depend  only  part  hi. 
on  the  sovereign,  which  is  the  soul  of  the  common-  -  *^  . 
wealth;  which  failing,  the  commonwealth  is  dis-  ofthe 
solved  into  a  civil  war,  no  one  man  so  much  as  pord  power. 
cohering  to  another,  for  want  of  a  common  depend- 
azLce  on  a  known  sovereign  ;  just  as  the  members 
ofthe  natural  body  dissolve  into  earth,  for  want  of 
a  soul  to  hold  them  together.  Therefore  there  is 
nothing  in  this  similitude,  from  whence  to  infer  a 
dependance  of  the  laity  on  the  clergy,  or  of  the 
temporal  officers  on  the  spiritual ;  but  of  both  on 
the  civil  sovereign ;  which  ought  indeed  to  direct 
his  civil  commands  to  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  but  is 
not  therefore  subject  to  any  but  God  himself.  And 
thus  you  see  the  laboured  fallacy  of  the  first  argu- 
ment, to  deceive  such  men  as  distinguish  not  be- 
tween the  subordination  of  actions  in  the  way  to 
the  end;  and  the  subjection  of  persons  one  to  an- 
other in  the  administration  of  the  means.  For  to 
every  end,  the  means  are  determined  by  nature,  or 
by  God  himself  supematurally :  but  the  power  to 
make  men  use  the  means,  is  in  every  nation  re- 
algned,  by  the  law  of  nature,  which  forbiddeth  men 
to  violate  their  faith  given,  to  the  civil  sovereign. 
His  second  argument  is  this ;  Every  common- 
wealthy  because  it  is  supposed  to  he  perfect  and 
n^fficient  in  itself  may  command  any  other  com- 
monuieaUh  not  subject  to  it^  and  force  it  to  change 
the  administration  ofthe  government ;  nay,  depose 
the  prince y  and  set  another  in  his  roomy  if  it  can- 
not otherwise  defend  itself  against  the  injuries  he 
goes  ahokt  to  do  them :  much  more  may  a  spiritual 
commonwealth  command  a  temporal  one  to  change 
the  administration  of  their  government,  and  may 
VOL.  III.  p  p 
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PART  III.  depose  princes,  and  institute  others,  when  ii 
cannot  otherwise  defend  the  spiritual  good. 

That  a  commonwealth,  to  defend  itself  against 
injuries,  may  lawfully  do  all  that  he  Iiath  here  said, 
is  vcrj'  true:  and  hath  already  in  that  which  hath 
^one  before  been  sufficiently  demonstrated.     And 
if  it  were  also  true,  that  there  is  now  iu  tliis  worUl 
a  spiritnid  commonwealth,   distinct  from  a  ciul 
commonwealth,  then  mi^ht  the  prince  thereof,  upon 
injury  done  htm,   or  upon  want   of  caution  that 
injury  be  not  done  him  in  time  to  come,  repair 
and  secure  himself  by  war  ;  which  is,  in  sum,  de- 
posing, killing,  or  subduing,  or  doing  any  act  of 
hostility.     But  by  the  same  reason,  it  would  be  no    , 
less  lawful  for  a'civil  sovereign,  upon  the  like  v^M 
juries  done,  or  feared,  to  make  war  ujxm  the  sp^* 
ritual  sovereign ;  which  I  believe  is  more  than  Car- 
dinal liellnrmine  would  have  inferred  from  his  ow^j 
pruposition.  4^^l 

But  spiritual  commonwealth  there  is  none  inTw^ 
world:  for  it  is  the  same  thing  with  the  kiugil'ii" 
of  Christ,  which  he  himself  saith,  is  not  of  this 
world;  but  shall  be  in  the  next  world  at  theie- 
siurection,  when  they  that  have  lived  justly,  and 
believed  that  he  wiis  the  Christ,  shall,  though  thet 
died  //«/«rn/ bodies,  rise  sptrituai  bt)dies. ;  andtiifn 
it  is,  that  our  Saviour  sh;dl  judge  the  world,  awl 
conquer  his  adversaries,  and  make  a  spiritual  cob- 
nionwealth.  In  the  meantime,  seeing  there  arcpo 
men  on  earth  whose  bodies  are  spiritxml,  there  can 
be  no  spiritual  commonwealth  amongst  men  lliat 
are  yet  In  the  flesh  ;  unless  we  call  preachers,  tiiat 
have  commission  to  teach,  and  prepare  men  ^ 
their  reception  into  the  kingilnm  of  Christ  al  lli^^ 
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resurrection,  a  commonwealth ;  which  I  have  proved   part  hi. 
already  to  be  none.  .    *^-    . 

The  third  ailment  is  this  ;  It  is  not  lawful  for  or  the 
Christians  to  tolerate  an  infidel,  or  heretical  king,  ^^i  \^^t. 
in  case  he  endeavour  to  draw  them  to  his  heresy 
or  tj^delity.  But  to  judge  whether  a  king  draw 
his  subjects  to  heresy  or  not,  helongeth  to  the  Pope. 
Therefore  hath  the  Pope  right  to  determine 
whether  the  prince  he  to  he  deposed,  or  not  de- 
posed. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  both  these  assertions  are 
Mse.  For  Christians,or  men  of  what  religion  soever, 
if  they  tolerate  not  their  king,  whatsoever  law  he 
maketh,  though  it  be  concerning  religion,  do  violate 
their  faith,  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  both  natural 
and  positive :  nor  is  there  any  judge  of  heresy 
amongst  subjects,  but  their  own  civil  sovereign. 
For  heresy  is  nothing  else  hut  a  private  opinion 
obstinately  maintained,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
which  the  public  person,  that  is  to  say,  the  repre- 
sentant  of  the  commonwealth,  hath  commanded 
to  be  taught.  By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  an 
opinion  publicly  appointed  to  be  taught,  cannot  be 
heresy ;  nor  the  sovereign  princes  that  authorize 
them,  heretics.  For  heretics  are  none  but  private 
men,  that  stubbornly  defend  some  doctrine,  pro- 
liibited  by  their  lawful  sovereigns. 

But  to  prove  that  Christians  are  not  to  tolerate 
infidel  or  heretical  kings,  he  allegeth  a  place  in 
Deut.  xvii.  1 5,  where  God  forbiddeth  the  Jews,  when 
they  shall  set  a  king  over  themselves,  to  choose  a 
stranger  :  and  from  thence  inferreth,  that  it  is  un- 
lawful for  a  Christian  to  choose  a  king  that  is  not 
a  Christian.      And  it  is  true,  that  he  that   is  a 
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ill.  Christian,  that  is,  he  that  hath  already  oblipred  him- 
self to  receive  our  Siiviour,  wlieii  he  shall  oorae,  for 
his  Wing,  shidl  tempt  God  too  much  in  choosing  for 
king  in  this  world,  one  that  he  knoweth  will  en- 
deavour, hdth  by  terror  and  persuasion,  to  make 
him  violate  his  faith.  But  it  is,  saith  he,  the  same 
danger,  to  choose  one  that  is  not  a  Christian,  for 
king,  and  not  to  depose  Ikim  when  he  is  chosen. 
To  this  I  say,  the  question  is  not  of  the  dan^r  of 
not  deposing ;  but  of  the  justice  of  deposing  hmi. 
To  choose  him,  may  in  some  cases  be  unjust ;  but 
to  depose  him  when  he  is  chosen,  is  in  no  case  jusL 
For  it  is  always  Wolation  of  faith,  and  consequently 
against  the  law  of  rmture,  whicli  is  the  etcniid  law 
of  God.  Nor  do  we  read  that  any  such  doctrine 
was  accounted  Christian  in  the  time  of  the  apostles; 
nor  in  the  time  of  the  Rom;m  emi>erors,  till  the 
Popes  had  the  civil  sovereignty  of  Home.  But  to 
this  he  hath  replied,  that  the  Christians  of  old  de- 
posed not  Nero,  nor  Dioclesian,  nor  Julian,  nor  Va- 
lens  an  Arian,  for  this  cause  only,  that  they  wanted 
temporal  forces.  Perhaps  so.  But  did  om"  Saviour, 
who  for  (tailing  for,  mi^ht  have  had  twelve  legions 
of  immortal,  invulnerable  angels  to  assist  him,  want- 
forces  to  depose  Cje-Siir,  or  at  least  Pilate,  that  un- 
justly, without  fiiidiiig  fault  in  him,  delivered  him 
to  the  Jews  to  be  crucified  ?  Or  if  the  apostles 
wanted  temporal  forces  to  depose  Nero,  was  it 
therefore  ne-tressary  for  them,  in  their  epistles  to  the 
new  made  Christians,  to  teach  them,  as  they  did, 
to  obey  the  powers  constituted  over  them,  whereof 
\r>i>  ii    !:  was  oHc,  aud  that  they  ought  to 

of  tlietr  wrath,  but  for  coli- 
fesay  they  did  not  only  obey. 
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but  also  teach  what  they  meant  not,  for  want  of  part  hi. 
strength  ?  It  is  not  thereifore  for  want  of  strength,  .  *'^-  . 
bat  for  conscience  sake,  that  Christians  are  to  or  the 
tolerate  their  heathen  princes,  or  princes  {for  I  can-  poS  po«r. 
not  call  any  one  whose  doctrine  is  the  public  doc- 
trine, an  heretic)  that  authorize  the  teaching  of  an 
error.  And  whereas  for  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  he  allegeth  further,  that  St.  PaiJ  (I  Cor.  vi.) 
appointed  judges  under  the  heathen  princes  of 
those  times,  such  as  were  not  ordained  by  those 
princes;  it  is  not  true.  For  St.  Paul  does  but 
advise  them,  to  take  some  of  their  brethren  to  com- 
pound their  differences  as  arbitrators,  rather  than 
to  go  to  hiw  one  with  another  before  the  heathen 
judges  ;  which  is  a  wholesome  precept,  and  full  of 
charity,  fit  to  be  practised  also  in  the  best  Christian 
commonwealths.  And  for  the  danger  that  may  arise 
to  religion,  by  the  subjects  tolerating  of  a  heathen, 
or  an  erring  prince,  it  is  a  point  of  which  a  subject 
is  no  competent  judge;  or  if  he  be,  the  Pope's  tem- 
poral subjects  may  judge  also  of  the  Pope's  doc- 
trine. For  every  Chris'tian  prince,  as  I  have 
(brmerly  proved,  is  no  less  supreme  pastor  of  his 
own  subjects,  than  the  Pope  of  his. 

The  fourth  argument,  is  taken  from  the  baptism 
irf  kings  ;  wherein,  that  they  may  be  made  Chris- 
^aDS,  they  submit  their  sceptres  to  Christ ;  and 
promise  to  keep  and  defend  the  Christian  faith. 
This  is  tme  ;  for  Christian  kings  are  no  more  but 
Christ's  subjects:  but  they  may,  for  all  that,  be  the 
Pope's  fellows ;  for  they  are  supreme  pastors  of 
their  own  subjects ;  and  the  Pope  is  no  more  but 
king  and  pastor,  even  in  Rome  itself. 

The  fifth  argument,  is  drawn  from  the  words 


PART  III.  spoken  by  our  Saviour,  Feed  my  ulieep ;  by  which 
^  *f-  ,  was  given  all  power  necessary  for  a  pastor;  as  the 
or  Ike  power  to  cba^c  away  wolves,  such  as  are  heretics; 

po^'jow^.  the  power  to  shut  U]>  rams.  If  they  be  mad,  or  push 
at  the  otUer  sheep  with  their  horns,  such  as  are 
evil,  though  Christian,  kings ;  and  power  to  give 
the  Book  convenient  food.  From  whence  he  iu- 
ferreth,  that  St.  Peter  liad  these  three  powers  givi-n 
him  by  Christ.  To  which  I  answer,  that  the  last 
of  these  powers  is  no  more  than  the  pow^er,  or 
rather  comninnd,  to  teatfh.  For  the  first,  which 
is  to  chase  away  wolves,  that  is,  heretics,  the  place 
he  quoteth  is  {Matth.xW.  15)  Beware  ^f  ^false 
projihi'ts,  which  come  (o  you  in  iiheep'n  cfotliing, 
hut  inu'nidhj  are  raeeniuf^  wo/ves.  But  neither 
are  heretics  false  prophet?,  or  at  all  prophets :  nor, 
ailmitting  heretics  for  the  wolves  there  me-ant, 
were  the  apostles  commanded  to  kill  them,  or  if 
tliey  were  kings,  to  depose  them ;  but  to  beware 
of.  fly,  and  avoid  (hem ;  nor  was  it  to  St.  Peter, 
nor  to  any  of  the  apti.stles,  but  to  the  multitude  of 
the  Jews  that  followed  him  into  the  mountain,  men 
for  the  most  part  not  yet  converted,  that  he  gave 
this  counsel,  to  l>eware  of  false  prophets  :  which 
therefore,  if  it  confer  a  power  of  chasing  away 
kings,  was  given,  not  only  to  private  men,  but  to 
men  that  were  not  at  all  Christians.  And  as  to  the 
power  of  separating,  and  shutting  up  of  furious 
rams,  by  which  he  meaueth  Christian  kings  that 
refuse  to  snbmit  themselves  to  the  lloiuau  pastor, 
our  Saviour  refused  to  take  u|>on  him  that  power 
iu  this  world  himself,  but  advised  to  let  the  (Mini 
m<l  tares  grow  up  together  till  the  day  of  judgment : 
much  less  did  he  give  it  to  St.  Peter,  or  can  St. 
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Peter  give  it  to  the  Popes.     St.  Peter,  and  all  other  part  in. 
pastors,  are  bidden  to  esteem  those  Christians  that    ._l^i_^ 
disobey  the  Church,  that  is,  that  disobey  the  Chris-  or  the 
tian  sovereign,  as  heathen  men,  and  as  publicans.  p3  power. 
Seeing  then,  men  challenge  to  the  Pope  no  autho- 
rity over  heathen  princes,  they  ought  to  challenge 
none  over  those  that  are  to  be  esteemed  as  heathen. 

But  from  the  power  to  teach  only,  he  inferreth 
also  a  coercive  power  in  the  Pope  over  kings. 
The  pastor,  saith  he,  must  give  his  flock  convenient 
food :  therefore  the  Pope  may,  and  ought  to  compel 
kings  to  do  their  duty.  Out  of  which  itfoUoweth, 
that  the  Pope,  as  pastor  of  Christian  men,  is  king 
of  kings  :  which  all  Christian  kings  ought  indeed 
either  to  confess,  or  else  they  ought  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  supreme  pastoral  charge,  every  one 
in  his  own  dominion. 

His  sixth  and  last  argument,  is  from  examples. 
To  which  I  answer,  first,  that  examples  prove  no- 
thing: secondly,  that  the  examples  he  allegeth 
make  not  so  much  as  a  probability  of  right.  The 
fact  of  Jehoiada,  in  killing  Athaliah,  {2  Kings  xi.) 
was  either  by  the  authority  of  king  Joash,  or  it 
was  a  horrible  crime  in  the  high-priest,  which  ever 
after  the  election  of  king  Saul  was  a  mere  subject 
The  fact  of  St.  Ambrose,  in  excommunicating  The- 
odosius  the  emperor,  if  it  were  true  he  did  so,  was 
a  capital  crime.  And  for  the  Popes,  Gregory  I, 
Gregory  II,  Zachary,  and  Leo  III,  their  judgments 
are  void,  as  given  in  their  own  cause  ;  and  the  acts 
done  by  them  conformably  to  this  doctrine,  are  the 
greatest  crimes,  especially  that  of  Zachary,  that 
are  incident  to  human  nature.  And  thus  much  of 
Power  Ecclesiastical ;  wherein  I  had  been  more 


PART  III.  brief,  fori>earing  to  examine  these  arguments 

^Ji IJellarmine,  if  they  had  been  his  as  a  private  man,' 

and  not  as    the  clinmpion  of  the  Papacy  agaii 
all  other  Ohristiau  Priuees  and  States. 


ITic  diffifully 
uf  o1«yiii|:; 
Cod  mil  man 
botbat  ODCcj 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

OF  WHAT  JS   NECESSARY  FOR  A  MAN's    RECBP-I 
TION  INTO  THE  KINGDOM  OP  HEAVEN. 

The  most  frequent  pretext  of  sedition,  and  ci\Ti 
war,  in  Oiristian  connnoiiwealthH,  luith  a  lung  timf 
proceeded  from  a  diftii^ulty,  not  yet  sufBciently 
solved,  of  obeying  at  once  both  God  and  mi 
then  when  their  eoinmaiidmonts  are  one  eontri 
to  tlie  other.  It  is  manifest  enough,  that  when 
man  receiveth  two  contrary  commands,  and  kuo\v 
that  one  of  them  is  God's,  he  ought  to  obey  that,  and 
not  the  other,  though  it  be  the  coinniaud  even  of 
his  h'.wful  sovereign  (whether  a  monarcli,  or  a  so- 
vereign assembly),  or  the  command  of  his  father. 
The  difficulty  therefore  consisteth  iu  this,  that  men,^ 
when  they  are  commanded  in  the  name  of  God, 
know  not  iu  divers  esises,  whetlier  the  command  be, 
from  God,  or  whether  he  that  commandeth  d< 
but  abuse  God's  name  for  some  private  ends  of  his 
own.  For  as  there  were  in  the  Church  of  the 
Jews,  many  false  prophets,  that  sought  reputatioUj 
with  the  people,  by  feigned  dreams  and  \-isions 
so  there  have  bt^en  in  all  times  in  the  Charch  ol 
Christ,  false  tearliers,  that  seek  reputation  with  the' 
people,  by  fantastical  and  false  doctrines ;  and  bjj 
such  reputation,  (iis  is  the  nature  of  ambition), 
govern  iheni  for  their  private  benefit. 
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But  this  difficulty  of  obeying  both  God  and  the   part  hi. 
civil  sovereign  on  earthy  to  those  that  can  distin-    .    *^-    . 
goisb  between  what  is  necessary,  and  what  is  not  ri  none  to 
necessary  for  their  reception  into  the  kingdom  o/'dii^^uu 
God  J  is  of  no  moment.    For  if  the  command  of  the  ^*"^1,^i 
civil  sovereign  be  such,  as  that  it  may  be  obeyed  "«>» '"«="?«^ 
Without  the  forfeiture  of  hfe  eternal ;  not  to  obey 
it  is  unjust ;  and  the  precept  of  the  apostle  takes 
place :  Servants  ohe;/  your  maxters  in  all  things ; 
and  Children  obe;/  your  parents  in  oil  things  ; 
and  the  precept  of  our  Saviour,  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  sit  in  Moses*  chair;  all  therefore  they 
shall  say,  that  observe  and  do.     But  if  the  com- 
mand be  such  as  cannot  be  obeyed,  without  being 
damned  to  eternal  death ;  then  it  were  madness  to 
obey  it,  and  the  council  of  our  Saviour  takes  place, 
(Matth.  X.  28),  Fear  not  those  that  hill  the  body, 
but  cannot  kill  the  soul.     All  men  therefore  that 
would  avoid,  both  the  punishments  that  are  to  be 
in  this  world  inflicted,  for  disobedience  to  their 
earthly  sovereign,  and  those  that  shall  be  inflicted 
in  the  world  to  come,  for  disobedience  to  God,  have 
need  be  taught  to  distinguish  well  between  what 
is,  and  what  is  not  necessary  to  eternal  salvation. 

All  that  is  NECESSARY  to  salvation,  is  contained  aii  ih»t  i* 
in  two  virtues,  faith  in  Christ,  and  obedience  to  ZuH^h 
laws.     The  latter  of  these,  if  it  were  perfect,  were  ^"n'""^  «> 

r  >  filth  and  obe- 

enough  to  us.  But  because  we  are  all  guilty  of  dience. 
disobedience  to  God's  law,  not  only  originally  in 
Adam,  but  also  actually  by  our  own  transgressions, 
there  is  required  at  our  hands  now,  not  only  obe- 
dience for  the  rest  of  our  time,  but  also  a  remission 
nf  sins  for  the  time  past ;  which  remission  is  the 
reward  of  our  faith  in  Christ.    That  nothing  else  is 
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whit  Uwi. 


ne<!es.sjirily  retjuired  to  siilvntioD,  is  manifest  frc 
Uiis,  that  the  kiu^dom  of  heaven  is  shut  to  no 
but  to  sinners ;  tliat  is  to  say,  to  the  disobedient,  or 
traiii^rt!Ssors  of  the  law  ;  nor  to  them,  in  case  th« 
repent,  and  believe  all  the  articles  of  Chhstiso 
feith  necessary  to  salvation. 

Thf*  obedience  required  at  oiir  hands  by  God, 
that  juteepteth  in  all  our  actions  the  will  for  thr 
deed,  is  a  serious  endeavour  to  obey  him ;  and  is 
called  also  bv  all  sueh  names  as  sii^nifv  that  en- 
deavonr.  And  therefore  obedience  is  sometime' 
called  by  the  names  of  charitij  and  /^iv,  because 
they  imply  a  will  to  obey;  and  our  Saviour  him- 
self  maketh  oiir  love  to  God,  and  to  one  annthi^r, 
a  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law  :  and  sometimes  by  tk 
name  of  right coujinesit ;  for  righteousness  is  but 
the  will  to  give  to  every  one.  Ids  own  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  will  to  obey  the  laws :  and  sometimes  Ijy 
the  name  of  repentance ;  because  to  repent,  iro- 
pUcth  a  turning  away  from  sin,  which  is  the  sww 
with  the  return  of  the  will  to  obedience.  WTiosoe^'er 
therefore  uufeipjnedly  desireth  to  fiUfil  the  com- 
mandments of  Gotl,  or  repenti'th  him  truly  of  hi* 
transgressions,  or  that  lovctli  God  nith  all  hisht-art, 
and  his  neighbour  as  himself,  hath  all  tlie  obeiUeiK* 
necessary  to  his  reception  into  the  kingdom  of  (ioi 
For  if  God  should  require  perfect  innocence,  there 
could  no  flesh  be  saved. 

But  what  commandmeiiL't  are  those  that  (lod 
hath  given  us  ?  Are  all  those  laws  which  weregivfn 
to  the  Jews  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  the  comuuuid- 
ments  of  God :  If  they  be,  why  are  not  Christia»* 
taught  to  obey  them?  Iftliey  benot,whatotbersar*' 
sojbcsides  thelaw  of  nature?  For  our  Saviour  Cbri*' 
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tiath  not  given  us  new  laws,  but  counsel  to  observe  part  hi. 
those  we  are  subject  to  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  laws  of  .  *^-  , 
nature,  and  the  laws  of  our  several  sovereigns  :  nor 
did  he  make  any  new  law  to  the  Jews  in  his  sermon 
on  the  Mount,  but  only  expounded  the  law  of 
Moses,  to  which  they  were  subject  before.  The 
laws  of  God  therefore  are  none  but  the  laws  of 
nature,  whereof  the  principal  is,  that  we  should  not 
violate  our  faith,  that  is,  a  commandment  to  obey 
our  civil  sovereigns,  which  we  constituted  over  us 
by  mutual  pact  one  with  another.  And  this  law  of 
God,  that  commandeth  obedience  to  the  law  civil, 
commandeth  by  consequence  obedience  to  all  the 
precepts  of  the  Bible  ;  which,  as  I  have  proved  in 
the  precedent  chapter,  is  there  only  law,  where  the 
civil  sovereign  hath  made  it  so  ;  and  in  other  places, 
but  counsel ;  which  a  man  at  his  own  peril  may 
without  injustice  refuse  to  obey. 

Knowing  now  what  is  the  obedience  necessary  in  the  f«ith 
to  salvation,  and  to  whom  it  is  due;  we  are  tOwhouSeper- 
consider  next  concerning  faith,  whom,  and  why  we  ""  i*'"'^* 
believe ;  and  what  are  the  articles,  or  points  neces- 
sary to  be  believed  by  them  that  shall  be  saved. 
And  first,  for  the  person  whom  we  believe,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  any  person,  before  we 
know  what  he  saith,  it  is  necessary  he  be  one  that 
we  have  heard  speak.  The  person,  therefore,  whom 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  and  the  prophets, 
believed,  was  God  himself,  that  spake  unto  them 
Bupematurally :  and  the  person,  whom  the  apostles 
and  disciples  that  conversed  with  Christ  believed, 
was  our  Saviour  himself.  But  of  them,  to  whom 
neither  God  the  father,  nor  our  Saviour,  ever  spake, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  person  whom  they  be- 
lieved, was  God.     They  believed  the  apostles,  and 


r.AHT  III.  after  them  the  pastors  and  doctors  of  the  Church, 
.  *^'  -  that  recommended  to  their  faith  the  history  of  the 
Old  and  \cw  Testament :  so  that  th*'  faith  of  Chris- 
tians ever  since  our  Saviour's  time,  hath  had  for 
foundation,  6rst,  tlie  repxitation  of  their  ()astor5, 
and  afterward,  the  autliority  of  those  that  made 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  he  received  for  the 
rule  of  faith ;  which  none  eouli!  do  hut  Cliristian 
sovereigns  ;  who  arc  therefore  the  supreme  pastors, 
and  the  only  pereons  whom  Christians  now  hear 
speak  from  God ;  exce])t  such  as  God  speaketh  to 
in  these  days  supcmatu rally.  But  because  there 
be  many  false  prophets  gone  out  info  the  worlds 
other  men  are  to  examine  such  spirits,  as  St.  John 
adviseth  us,  (1st  Kpistle  iv.  1)  ivhefher  they  he  of 
God,  or  not.  And  therefore,  seeing  the  examination 
of  doctrines  bt-longeth  to  the  supreme  pastor,  the 
person,  whicli  all  they  that  have  no  spe<Mal  revela- 
tion are  to  believe,  is,  in  every  commonwealth,  the 
supreme  pastor,  that  is  to  say,  the  ciril  sovereigrn. 
ThtcMMtor  The  causes  why  men  beheve  any  Christian  doc- 
trine, are  various.  For  faith  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  and 
he  worketh  it  in  each  several  man.  by  such  ways  as 
it  seemeth  pond  unto  himself.  Tlie  most  ordinary 
immediate  <;aiLse  of  our  belief,  oonceniing  any  ])omt 
of  Christian  faith,  is,  that  we  believe  the  Bible  to 
be  the  word  of  God.  But  why  we  believe  the  Bible 
to  he  the  word  of  God,  is  much  disputed,  as  all  ques- 
tions must  needs  be,  that  are  not  well  stated.  For 
they  make  not  the  question  to  be,  ip/ty  we  beiiece 
itf  but,  /lotc  we  hnotv  it  :  as  if  heliecing  and  hiow- 
ittg  were  all  one.  .And  thence  while  one  side  gronnH 
their  kuowledj^eupon  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,^ 
and  the  other  side,  on  the  testimony  of  the  privat 
spirit,  neither  side  concludeth  what  it  pretends.  Fc 


Cbriiiitu  failh. 


how  shall  a  man  know  the  infallibility  of  thcCliurch, 
^ut  by  knowing  first  the  infallibility  of  the  Scrip- 
ture ?  Or  how  shall  a  man  know  his  ottTi  private 
spirit  to  be  other  than  a  belief,  grounded  upon  the 
ouUiority  and  antumcuts  of  his  teachers,  or  upon 
a  presumption  of  his  own  gifts  ?  Besides,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Scripture,  from  which  can  be  in- 
ferred the  infallibility  of  the  Church  ;  much  less, 
of  any  particular  Church  ;  and  least  of  all,  the  in- 
fallibility of  any  particular  man. 

It  is  manifest  therefore,  that  Christian  men  do  J*'^'' "?^"" 

'  not  know,  but  only  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  the 
word  of  God  ;  and  that  the  means  of  making  them 
believe,  which  God  is  pleased  to  afford  men  ortlina- 
rily,  is  according  to  the  way  of  nature,  that  is  to 
say,  from  their  teachers.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Patil  conccniing  Christian  faith  in  general  (Horn. 
\.  17),  Faith  rometh  hy  heat  lug,  that  is,  by  bearing 
our  lawful  pastoiv.  lie  saith  also,  (verses  14,  15, 
of  the  same  chapter).  How  shail  they  beliece  in  him 
of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall 
they  hear  wlfhaiit  a  preacher  ?  and  how  shall 
they  preach,  except  they  be  sent  ?  Whereby  it  is 
evident,  that  the  ordinary  cause  of  believing  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  is  the  same 
with  the  cause  of  the  believing  of  all  other  articles 
of  our  faith,  namely,  the  hearing  of  those  that  are 
hy  the  law  allowed  and  appointed  to  teach  us,  as 
our  parents  in  their  house's,  and  our  pastors  in  the 
churches.  Which  also  is  made  more  manifest  by 
experience.  For  what  other  cause  can  there  be 
assigned,  why  in  Christian  commonwealths  all  men 
either  believe,  or  at  least  profess  the  Scripture  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  and  in  other  commonwealths 

I      scarce  any ;   but  that  in  Christian  commonwealths 
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.^  "-  _,    places  they  are  taught  otherwise  r 

But  if  teaching  be  the  cause  of  foilh,  why  do  not 
all  believe  f  It  is  eertain  therefore  tli.it  faith  is  the 
gift  of  Gotl,  and  he  ^iveth  it  to  whom  he  will. 
Nevertheless,  because  to  them  to  whom  he  givetli  it, 
he  giveth  it  by  the  means  of  teachers,  the  immediate 
cause  of  faith  is  bearing.  In  a  school,  wherp  many 
are  taught,  and  some  pro6t,  others  profit  not,  the 
eaase  of  learning  in  thf  ni  that  profit,  is  the  miLster; 
yet  it  cannot  be  thence  inferred,  that  leaniiiig  is 
not  the  gift  of  God.  All  good  things  proceed  from 
God  ;  yet  cannot  all  that  liave  them,  say  they  are 
inspired  ;  for  that  implies  a  gift  suiwruatural,  and 
the  immediate  hand  of  God ;  which  be  that  pre- 
tendB  to,  pretends  to  be  a  ])rophet,  and  is  subject 
to  the  examinntion  ()f  the  Cliurch. 

But  whether  men  hww,  or  believe^  or  grant  the 
Scriptures  to  be  tlie  word  of  God  ;  if  out  of  such 
places  of  them,  as  are  without  obscurity,  I  sludl 
show  what  articles  of  faith  are  necessar)*,  and  only 
nccessnr)'  for  salvation,  those  men  must  needs  know, 
he/ieve,  or  grant  the  same. 
Thfl  only  lie-  Thc  wflttw  wccf^ifffriMWjOnlyarticle  of  faith, wbich 
ofChm^wi"  theSeriptun^  maketh  simply  necessary  to  wdvaticm, 
^^'  is  this,  that  Jesus  is  tiik  Christ.     By  the  name 

of  Christ  is  underatood  the  king,  which  God 
had  before  promised  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  send  into  thc  world,  to  reign  (over 
the  Jews,  and  over  such  of  other  nations  as  should 
believe  in  him),  under  himself  eternally ;  and  to  give 
them  that  eternal  life,  which  was  lost  by  the  sin  of 
Adam,  ^^^nch  when  I  have  proved  out  of  Scripture, 
I  will  further  show  when,  and  in  what  sense,  some 
other  articles  may  be  also  called  necessary^ 


For  proof  that  the  belief  of  this  article,  Jesus   paet  i». 

wj  the  Christy  is  all  the  faith  required  to  salvation,    . ^ 

my  first  argument  shall  be  from  the  scojie  of  the  i'iov«i 
Tivanselists ;  which  was  by  the  description  of  thc,Mpcori 
liic  of  our  Saviour,  to  cstablisli  that  one  article,  >-^*"8-'i»<'= 
■Jesus  is  the  Chrhi.    Tlie  sum  iif  St.  Matthew's 
<^ospel  is  this,    that  Jesus  was  of  the  stock   of 
David,  boru  of  a  Vir^iu;  which  are  the  marks  of 
the  true  Christ :  that  the  Magi  came  to  worship 
him  as  King   of  the  Jews:    that  Hcro<l  for  the 
same  cause  sou^^ht  to  kilt  liiin  :    tliat  John  the 
Baptist  proclaimed  him  :  that  he  prca<!lie<l  by  him- 
self and  his  ai>ostIes  that  he  was  that  king  :   that 
lie  taught  the  law,  not  as  a  scrihe,  but  as  a  man  of 
■authority :  that  he  cured  diseases  by  his  word  only, 
and  did  many  otiier  miracles,  which  were  foretold 
tlie  Christ  should  do:    that  he  was  saluted  king 
1*1160  he  entered  into  Jerusalem :  that  he  forewarned 
them  to  beware  of  all  others  that  sliould  pretend 
to  be  Christ :   that  he  was  taken,  accused,  and  put 
to  death,  for  saying  he  w:is  king  :  that  the  cause  of 
his  coiulcmnation  written  on  the  cross  was,  JESUS 
OF  NAZiVHETH,  THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS. 
All  which  tend  to  no  other  end  than  this,  that  men 
should   believe   that  Jesus  is  the   Christ.      Such 
therefore  was  the  scope  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 
But  the  scope  of  all  the  evangelists,  as  may  appear 
by  rtaiding  them,  was  the  same.     Therefore  the 
scope  of  the  whole  Gospel  was  the  establishing  of 
that  only  article.     And  St.  John  expressly  makes 
it  his  conclusion,  (John  xx.  31),  These  things  are 
writtoiy  thai  you  matj  know  thut  Jesus   is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  litiup:  (iod. 

My  second  argument  is  taken  from  the  subjet^ts  Fromihe 

-,  .,  ,  tii'i  icnnoniof 

of  the  sermons  of  the  apostles,  both  whilst  our  (h«  •po.nr* : 
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Saviour  lived  on  earth,  and  afler  his  ascensiou. 
The  apostles,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  were  sent,  {Luke 
ix.  2)  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  neither 
there,  uor,  Mattk.  x.  7,  giveth  he  any  commission 
to  them  other  than  this.  Ah  ije  go,  preachy  sntfing, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ;  tliat  is,  that 
Jeaus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Christ,  the  King  which 
was  to  come.  Tliat  ttieir  preaching  also  after  hia 
ascension  was  the  same,  is  manifest  out  of  Acts 
wu.  <i,  7,  They  drew,  smth  St.  Luke,  Jason  and 
certain  brethren  unto  the  rulers  of  the  ctttjy  crying, 
these  that  hate  turned  the  world  upside  down  are 
come  hither  also,  whom  Jason  hath  receiced: 
and  these  all  do  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Casar, 
saying,  that  there  is  another  king^  one  Jesus. 
And  out  of  the  2n(l  and  3rd  verses  of  the  same 
chapter,  where  it  is  said, that  St.  Paul,  as  his  manner 
was,  went  in  unto  them ;  and  three  sabbath  days 
reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures ;  opening 
and  alleging,  that  Christ  must  needs  have  steered, 
and  risen  again  from  the  dead,  and  that  this 
Jesus,  whom  he  preached,  is  Christ. 
Tnrntht  TIic  third  argument  is  from  those  places  of 
^STa^ne:  Scripture,  by  which  all  the  faith  retjuired  to  sal- 
vation is  declared  to  be  easy.  For  if  an  inward 
assent  of  the  mhid  to  all  the  doctrines  eoucenuug 
Christian  faith  now  taught,  whereof  the  greatest 
part  are  disputed,  were  necessary  to  salvation, 
there  would  be  nothing  in  the  world  so  bard  as  to 
he  a  Cliristian.  The  tbief  upon  tbe  cross,  though 
repeutiug,  could  uot  have  been  saved  for  saying. 
Lord  remember  me  when  thou  contest  into  thy 
kingdom. :  by  which  he  testified  no  belief  of  any 
other  article,  but  this,  that  Jesus  teas  the  king. 
Nor  could  it  be  »md  (as  it  is,  Matlh.  xi.  30X  that 
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Chriafg  yoke  is  ef/si/,  and  /itJt  hurthen  fiffhl:  nor  i'art  hi.' 
that  Nff/e  chiltlren  believe  in  him,  as  it  is  Matth,  .  *^ 
xsvx.  6.  Nor  could  St.  Paul  hnve  said,  (I  Cor. 
i.  21),  //  p/ean/'d  Go<f  btj  the  /ootishnesit  qf 
preacliingytu  save  them  thai  believe.  Nor  could  St. 
Paul  himself  have  been  saved,  much  less  have  been 
so  great  a  doctor  of  the  Church  so  suddenly,  that 
never  perhaps  thought  of  tran  substantiation  nor 
purgatory,  nor  mauy  other  articles  now  obtruded. 

The  fourth  argument  is  taken  from  places  ex- From  formal 
press,  and  such  as  receive  no  controversy  of  m- 
terj)retation ;  as  first,  John  v.  39 ;  Search  the 
Script ure/i;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  hate  eternal 
life  ;  and  they  are  they  that  testify  of  me.  Our 
Saviour  here  speaketh  of  the  Scriptures  only  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  for  the  Jews  at  that  time  eouUl 
not  search  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  not  written.  But  the  Old  Testament 
bath  nothing:  of  Christ,  but  the  marks  by  which 
men  might  know  him  when  he  carac ;  as  that  he 
shcmld  descfiid  from  David ;  he  bom  at  Bethlehem, 
and  of  a  Virgin  ;  dn  great  miraeles,  and  the  like. 
Therefore  to  believe  that  this  Jesus  was  He,  was 
sufficient  to  eternal  Hfe :  but  more  than  sufficient 
is  not  necessary  ;  and  consequently  no  other  article 
is  required.  Again,  {John  xi.  26)  Whosoever 
livetk  and  bclieveth  in  me,  nhall  not  die  eternally. 
Therefore  to  believe  in  Christ,  is  faith  sufficient  to 
eternal  life;  and  consequently  no  more  faith  than 
that  is  neecssary.  But  to  believe  in  Jesus,  and  to 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  all  one,  as  ap- 
peareth  in  the  verses  immediately  following.  For 
when  our  Saviour  (verse  26)  had  said  to  Martha, 
Selieiest  thou  this?  she  auswereth  (verse  2/), 
Yea,  Lord,  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
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HI.  receive  a  retcard.  IfanymatCsworkxfutllheburM^ 
_  ke  shall  sufft'r  loss :  bnt  he  himxelf  shall  he  saved, 
yet  BO  ax  bijjire.  Which  words,  being  partly  plain 
and  easy  to  understand,  and  partly  allegoriwil  and 
difficult:  out  of  that  which  is  ])lain,  maybe  inferred, 
tliat  pastt)rs  that  teach  this  foundation,  that  Jesna 
is  the  Christ,  though  they  draw  from  it  false  con- 
sequences, which  all  men  are  sometimes  subject 
to,  they  may  iieverthek'ss  be  saved  :  much  more 
that  they  may  be  saved,  who  bcini^  no  pastors,  but 
hearers,  believe  that  which  is  by  their  lawful  pastors 
taught  tliem.  Tlieri-fon*  the  belief  of  this  article  is 
sufficient;  and  by  consequence,  there  is  no  other 
article  of  faith  necessarily  required  to  salvation. 

Now  for  the  pm-t  which  is  allegorical,  as  that 
thcjire  shall  try  every  mans  tcork,  and  that  they 
shall  he  saved,  hut  so  us  by  Jirc,  or  through  Jirr, 
(fur  the  orif^nal  is  Sia  irw^tit,)  it  maketh  uotliing; 
against  this  conclusion  which  I  have  drawii  from 
the  other  words,  that  are  plain.  Nevertheless, 
because  upon  this  place  there  hath  been  au  ai^u- 
meiit  taken,  to  prove  the  fire  of  purgatory,  I  will 
also  here  offer  you  my  conjecture  concerning  the 
meaning  of  this  trial  of  dootrine-s,  and  saving  of 
men  as  by  fire.  The  apostle  here  seemeth  to  allude 
to  the  words  of  the  prophet  >?('i?AnrrV//f,  (xiii.  S,  JJ), 
who  speaking  of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  saith  thus ;  Two  parts  therein  shall  be  cut 
off',  and  die.  but  the  third  shall  he  left  therein  : 
and  I  tvill  brin^  the  third  part  through  the  Jire, 
and  will  rejine  them  as  silver  is  rejined,  and  iritf 
try  them  ax  gold  is  tried ;  they  shall  call  un  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  1  leill  hear  them.  The 
day  of  jmiKineiit  is  the  day  of  the  restoration  of 
the  kingdom  uf  God ;  and  at  that  day  it  is,  that  St. 
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Peter  tells  as  (2  Pet.  iii.  7,  10,  12)  shall  be  the  con-  paut  in. 
flagration  of  the  world,  wherein  the  wicked  shall  *f •  - 
perish ;  but  the  remnant  which  God  will  save,  shall 
pass  through  that  fire  unhurt,  and  be  therein,  (as 
silver  and  gold  are  refined  by  the  fire  from  their 
dross,)  tried,  and  refined  from  their  idolatry,  and 
be  made  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  true  God. 
Alluding  whereto,  St.  Paul  here  saith,  that  the  (lay^ 
that  is,  the  day  of  judgment,  the  great  day  of  our 
Saviour's  coming  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
Israel,  shall  try  every  man's  doctrine,  by  judging 
which  are  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay, 
stubble;  and  then  they  t  at  have  built  false  conse- 
quences on  the  true  foundation,  shall  see  their  doc- 
trines condemned;  nevertheless  they  themselves 
shall  be  saved,  and  pass  unhurt  through  this  uni- 
versal fire,  and  live  eternally,  to  call  upon  the  name 
of  tiie  true  and  only  God.  In  which  sense  there  is 
nothing  that  accordeth  not  with  the  rest  of  Holy 
Scripture,  or  any  glimpse  of  the  fire  of  purgatory. 

But  a  man  may  here  ask,  whether  it  be  not  as  in  whit  lenie 
necessary  to  salvation,  to  believe,  that  God  is  cm-  Liy'b*  caiiVd 
nipotent ;  Creator  of  the  world  ;  that  Jesus  Christ  °«="'*^- 
is  risen ;  and  that  all  men  else  shall  rise  again  from 
the  dead  at  the  last  day  ;  as  to  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ.     To  which  I  answer,  they  are ;  and 
so  are  many  more  articles :  but  they  are  such,  as 
are  contained  in  this  one,  and  may  be  deduced  from 
it,  with  more  or  less  difficulty.     For  who  is  there 
that  does  not  see,  that  they  who  believe  Jesus  to  be 
the  Son  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  that  tlie  Israelites 
had  for  God  the  Omnipotent  Creator  of  all  things, 
do  therein  also  believe,  that  God  is  the  Omnipotent 
Creator  of  all  things  ?     Or  how  can  a  man  believe, 
that  Jesus  is  the  king  that  shall  reign  eternally. 
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PART  111.  unless  he  believe  him  also  risen  agalu  from  tlie 
*^  .  dead  ?  For  a  dead  man  raiinot  exercise  the  office 
of  a  king.  In  sum,  he  that  holdeth  this  fouudatioo, 
Jesus  is  the  Christy  holdeth  expressly  all  thai  he 
utieth  rightly  deduced  from  it,  aud  iioplicitly  all 
that  is  consequt!iit  thereunto,  though  he  have  not 
skill  enough  to  disrcni  the  consequence.  And 
therefore  it  holdeth  still  good,  that  the  belief  of  tliii 
one  article  is  sufficient  faith  to  obtain  remisfloo 
of  sins  to  the  peniieut,  and  consequently  to  hriiij 
them  into  the  kluf^dom  of  heaven. 

Now  that  i  have  shown,  that  all  the  obedieacf 
required  to  salvation,  consisteth  in  the  will  to  obey 
the  law  of  God,  that  i.s  to  say,  in  repentance ;  owl 
all  the  faith  required  to  the  same,  is  eompreheDded 
in  the  belief  of  this  ju'ticle,  Jexus  h  the  C  final:  I 
will  further  allege  those  places  of  the  Gosjtel,  thai 
prove,  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation  is  con- 
tained in  both  these  joined  together.     The  meu  to 
whom  St.  Peter  preached  on  the  ilay  of  Pcnteoet, 
next  after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  asked  bim. 
and  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  saying,  {Acts  ii.  37), 
Afen  ami  /irei/irrii,  w/mt  ahall  trr  do?     To  whom 
St.  Peter  answered  (in  the  next  vei-se)  Repent,  anii 
he  haptixed  every  one  of  yon,  fur  the  reiiiias'mn  ^ 
sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  thf  Holjf 
Ghost.     Therefore  repentance,  and  baptism,  llut 
is,  believing  that  Jesus  is  the  Chris/,  is  all  that  i> 
necessary  to  salvation.     Again,  our  Saviour  bein? 
asked  by  a  certain  ruler  {Luke  x  viii.  1 8),  What  skail 
I  du  to  inherit  cIithuI  life?  answered,  (verse  20) 
Thou  hnowesf  the  commandments^  do  not  cofKfvl 
ttdidterif,  do  not  kill,  do  not  steal,  do  not  betirJnU:' 
tcitnessy  honour  thtjj'athcr  and  thy  mother.  \Vhi<"I» 
when  he  said  he  had  observed,  our  Saviour  odikdr 


(verse  22)  Sell  all  thou  hajii,  give  it  to  thepoory  and  part  in. 
come  amlj'olhnv  me:  wbicb  -vva)*  as  mucli  as  to  say,  ._  *^-, 
rely  on  me  tbat  am  the  kiug.  Therefore  to  fulfil 
the  law,  aiitl  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  king,  is  all 
that  is  required  to  bring  n  man  to  eternal  life, 
Thirdly,  St.  Paul  saith  {Rom.  \.  IT),  The  just  shall 
lice  by  faith;  not  every  one,  but  the  Just;  there- 
fore/«////  and  Ja-vtice  (that  is,  the  will  to  be  just, 
or  rtpt'Htancc)  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  life  eter- 
nal. And  (Murk  i.  I T))  our  Saviour  preacbe.I,  say- 
ing. Tlif  time  isJ'nlJiUed,  ami  the  h'utgdom  of  GoU 
h  at  haud,  repent  and  believe  the  evangile,  that 
is,  the  good  news  that  the  Christ  was  come.  There  ■ 
fore,  to  repent,  and  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  is  ail  that  is  required  to  salvation. 

Seeing  theu  it  is  uecessarj'^  that  faith  and  ob  d'-  J^J,^^^. 
ence,  implied  in  tlie  word  repentance,  do  both  con-  ijui««tberBonu> 
cur  to  our  salvation ;  the  question  by  which  of  tlie 
two  wc  are  justified,  is  impertinently  disputed. 
Nevertheless,  it  wUl  not  be  impertinent,  to  make 
manifest  in  what  manner  each  of  them  contributes 
hereunto  :  and  in  what  sense  it  is  said,  tltat  we  are 
to  be  justified  by  the  one,  and  by  the  other.  And 
first,  if  by  righteousness  be  understood  the  justice 
of  the  works  themselves,  there  is  no  man  that  can 
be  save<l ;  for  there  is  none  that  bath  not  trans- 
gresse<I  the  hiw  of  fTod.  And  therefore  wlieu  we 
are  said  to  be  justified  by  works,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  will,  which  God  doth  always  accept 
for  tlie  work  itself,  as  well  in  good,  as  in  evil  men. 
And  in  this  sense  only  it  is,  that  a  man  is  called 

Justy  or  mtjttat;  and  that  his  justice  justifies  him, 
that  is,  gives  him  the  title,  in  God's  acceptation, 
fif  Ji/xt;  juid  renders  him  capable  of  tiling  by  his 

Jailh,  which  before  lie  was  not.     So  that  justice 
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PART  III.  Justifies  in  thai  sense,  in  which  to  jagfify,  is  the 
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same  as  tliat  to  ilenomlmite  u  man  just;  and  not  in 
the  sitfnificatton  of  discharging  the  law  :  whereby 
the  putiishrnent  of  his  sins  sliould  be  unjust. 

Rut  a  man  is  then  also  said  to  be  justified,  when 
his  plea,  though  in  itself  insufficient,  is  accepted ; 
as  when  we  plead  our  will,  our  endeavour  to  ful61 
the  law,  an<l  repent  us  of  our  failings,  and  God  Jic- 
cq>teth  it  for  the  performance  itse^.  And  because 
God  accepteth  not  the  will  for  the  deed,  but  only 
in  the  faithful ;  it  is  therefore  faith  that  makes 
good  our  pica ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  faJtli 
only  justifies.  So  that,/ffi7A  and  obedience  are  bodi 
necessary  to  salvation ;  yet  in  several  senses  each 
of  them  is  said  to  justify'. 
^  '°  Haviue  thus  showTi  what  is  nccessarv  to  salra- 
MTcrc-igTi  tion:  It  IS  not  hard  to  reconcile  oiu*  obedience  to 
God,  with  our  obeilience  to  the  civil  sovereig^i;  who 
is  either  Christian,  or  infidel.  If  he  lie  a  Christian, 
he  alloweth  the  belief  of  this  article,  that  Jesus  ix 
the  Christ;  and  of  all  the  articles  that  are  con- 
tained in,  or  are  by  evident  consequence  deduced 
from  it:  which  is  all  the  faith  nrrcssary  to  salva- 
tion. And  because  be  is  a  sovereign,  he  requireth 
obedience  to  all  his  own,  that  is,  to  all  the  civil 
laws ;  in  which  also  are  contained  all  the  laws  of 
nature,  that  is  ell  the  laws  of  God :  for  besides  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  the  Church,  which 
arc  ]>art  of  the  civil  law,  (for  the  Church  that  can 
make  laws  is  the  commonwealth),  there  be  no  other 
laws  divine.  Whosoever  therefore  obcyeth  his 
Christian  sovereign,  is  not  thereby  hindered,  neither 
from  believing,  nor  from  obeying  God.  But  sup- 
pose that  a  Christian  king  should  from  this  foun- 
dation Jesus  is  the  Christ,  draw  some  false  conse- 
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qaences,  that  is  to  say,  make  some  superstructions  part  hi. 
of  hay  or  stabble,  and  command  the  teaching  of   .    *f-   ^ 
the  same;  yet  seeing  St.  Paul  says  he   shall  beg^""'"^^ 
saved ;  much  more  shall  he  be  saved,  that  teacheth  civii  "overeign 
them  by  his  command ;  and  much  more  yet,  he  ent,  whether 
that  teaches  not,  but  only  believes  his  lawful  teacher.  *^''"'»*"'' 
And  in  case  a  subject  be  forbidden  by  the  civil  so- 
vereign to  profess  some  of  those  his  opinions,  upon 
what  just  ground  can  he  disobey  ?   Christian  kings 
may  err  in  deducing  a  consequence,  but  who  shall 
judge  ?     Shall  a  private  man  judge,  when  the  ques- 
tion is  of  his  own  obedience  ?   Or  shall  any  man 
judge  but  he  that  is  appointed  thereto  by  theChurch, 
that  is,  by  the  civil  sovereign  that  representeth  it  ? 
Or  if  the  pope,  or  an  apostle  judge,  may  he  not  err 
in  deducing  of  a  consequence  ?  Did  not  one  of  the 
two,  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  err  in  a  superstructure, 
when  St.  Paul  withstood  St.  Peter  to  his  facer 
There  can  therefore  be  no  contradiction  between 
the  laws  of  God,  and  the  laws  of  a  Christian  com- 
monwealth. 

And  when  the  civil  sovereign  is  an  infidel,  every  Or  infldei, 
one  of  his  own  subjects  that  resisteth  him,  sinneth 
against  the  laws  of  God,  {for  such  are  the  laws  of 
nature),  and  rejecteth  the  counsel  of  the  apostles, 
that  admonisheth  all  Christians  to  obey  their  prin- 
ces, and  all  children  and  servants  to  obey  their 
parents  and  masters  in  all  things.  And  for  their 
faith,  it  is  internal,  and  invisible  ;  they  have  the 
license  that  Naaman  had,  and  need  not  put  them- 
selves into  danger  for  it.  But  if  they  do,  they 
ought  to  expect  their  reward  in  heaven,  and  not 
complain  of  their  lawful  sovereign ;  much  less  make 
war  upon  him.     For  he  that  is  not  glad  of  any  just 
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PAKT  111.  occasion  uf  martyrdom,  lias  not  the  faith  he  pro 
*f-^.  fesseth,  but  pretends  it  only,  to  set  some  colour 
upon  hii)  own  contumacy.  But  whiit  infidel  kin^is 
HO  unreasonable,  a^  knowing  he  hns  a  subject,  thai 
wniteth  for  the  «econd  coming  of  Christ,  after  the 
present  world  shall  be  burnt,  and  intendeth  then  tn 
obey  him,  (whicli  is  the  intent  of  believing  thatJetiuj 
is  the  Ctirist,)  and  in  the  mean  time  thinketb  Iiiiu- 
self  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  that  infidel  Vm, 
(which  all  Christians  are  obli^d  in  coiiscieine  lo 
do),  to  put  to  death  or  to  perseciute  su(;h  a  suliju-lf 

ConduisD.  And  thus  much  shall  suffice,  conccrninj;  the  kins;- 
dom  of  God.  and  policy  ecclesiastical.  Wherein  I 
pretend  not  to  advance  atiy  position  of  my  own. 
but  only  to  show  what  arc  the  consequences  thai 
seem  to  me  dednciblc  from  the  principles  of  Chrif- 
tian  polities,(which  are  the  holy  Scriptures,)  in  con- 
firmation of  the  power  of  civil  sovereigns,  and  the 
duty  of  their  subjects.  And  in  the  allegation  nf 
Scripture,  .T  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  such  tpxts 
as  are  of  obscure  or  controverted  interpretation; 
and  to  allege  none,  but  in  such  sense  as  is  id«« 
plain,  and  agreeable  to  tlie  harmony  and  scope  of 
the  whole  Bible ;  which  was  written  for  tlie  re-e*- 
tablishmeut  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Christ.  Fw 
it  is  not  the  bare  words,  but  the  scope  of  the  wTitfT. 
that  givetli  the  true  light,  by  which  any  writing  i-t 
to  be  interpreted ;  and  they  that  insist  upon  sio^ 
texts,  without  considering  the  main  design,  r«D 
derive  nothing  fnnn  them  clearly  ;  but  rather  br 
casting  atoms  of  Scripture,  as  dust  before  men  s 
eyes,  make  evei-y  thing  more  obscure  tlian  it  Is;  an 
ordinary  artifice  of  those  that  seek  not  the  trulii. 
but  their  own  advantage. 


PART  IV. 

OF 

THE   KINGDOM   OF  DARKNESS. 


CHAPTER  XUV. 

OF  SPIRITUAL  DARKNESS,  FROM  MISINTERPRE- 
TATION OF  SCRIPTURE. 

Besides  these  sovereig^n  powers,  divine^  and  hu-  part  iv. 

tuattt  of  which  I  have  hitherto  discoursed,  there  is    ^ — * 

mention  in  Scripture  of  another  power,  namely,  JJ'^'^^^ 
{Eph.  vi.  12)  that  of  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  ofwhu. 
this  world;  (Matth.  xii.  26)  the  kingdom  of  Satan; 
and  {Matth.  ix.  34)  the  principality  of  Beelzebub 
over  demons,  that  is  to  say,  over  phantasms  that  ap- 
pear in  the  air :  for  which  cause  Satan  is  also  called, 
{Eph.  ii.2)  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air;  and, 
because  he  nileth  in  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
(JoAh  xvi.  11)  the  prince  of  this  world:  QXiAmcQii- 
sequence  hereunto,  they  who  are  under  his  domi- 
nion, in  opposition  to  the  faithful,  (who  are  the  chiU 
dren  of  the  light^  are  called  the  children  of  dark- 
uess.  For  seeing  Beelzebub  is  prince  of  phantasms, 
inhabitants  of  his  dominion  of  air  and  darkness,  the 
children  of  darkness,  and  these  demons,  phantasms, 
or  spirits  of  illusion,  signify  allegorically  the  same 
thing.     This  considered,  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
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PART  IV.  as  it  is  set  forth  in  these  and  other  places  of  the 
**  ,  Scripture,  is  nothing  else  but  a  conj'ederttctj  of  tie- 
cL'hers^  that  to  abiam  dominion  ocer  Mcn  in  this 
present  tvorldy  rndeavonr  by  dark  and  erroneom 
doctrines^  to  extinguish  in  them  the  Ughty  both  ttf 
nature,  and  of  he  {gospel ;  and  jto  to  disprcpare 
them  for  the  kingdom  of  God  to  come. 
TheChuKhrwt  As  loeii  that  are  utterly  deprived  from  tJieir  ni 
efd«!?kn,^  ti^ity,  of  the  light  of  the  bodily  eye,  have  no  idea  at 
all  of  any  such  light ;  and  no  man  conceives  in  his 
imagination  any  greater  light,  than  he  hath  at  some 
time  or  other  perceived  by  his  outward  senses: 
also  is  it  of  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  light 
of  the  understanding,  tluit  no  man  can  conceive 
there  is  any  greater  degree  of  it,  than  that  which  he 
hath  already  attained  unto.  And  from  hence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  men  have  no  other  means  to 
knowledge  their  own  dfirkness,  but  oidy  by  rejison- 
iiig  from  the  unforeseen  mischances,  that  befall  them 
in  their  ways.  Tlie  darkest  part  of  tlie  kingdom  uf 
Satan,  is  that  which  is  without  the  Church  of  Godj 
that  is  to  say,  amongst  them  that  believe  not  in 
Jesus  Christ.  But  we  cannot  say,  that  therefore  the 
Church  enjoyeth,  as  the  land  of  Goshen,  all  the  light, 
which  to  the  perfornmnce  of  the  work  enjoined  us 
by  God,  is  necessary.  Whence  comes  it,  that  in 
Christendom  there  has  been,  almost  from  the  time 
of  the  ApostJes,  such  justling  of  one  another  out  of 
their  places,  both  by  foreign  and  civil  war ;  such 
stumblmg  at  every  little  asperity  of  their  own  for-, 
tune,  and  every  iittle  eminence  of  that  of  other  meji; 
and  such  diversity  of  ways  in  running  to  the  some 
mnTk,/ei!cify,  if  it  be  not  night  amongst  us,  or  at 
least  a  mist  r     We  are  therefore  yet  in  the  dark. 


The  enemy  lias  been  here  in  the  night  of  our  na- 
tural ignorance,  iinH  sown  the  tares  of  spiritual  er- 
rors ;  and  that,  first,  by  abusing,  and  putting  out  Pourcum 
the  light  of  the  Scriptures :  for  we  err,  not  knowing  d»rknM«.* 
the  Scriptures.  Secondly,  by  introducing  the  de- 
luonology  of  the  heathen  poets,  that  is  to  say,  their 
fabulous  doctrine  concerning  demons,  which  are  but 
idols,  or  phautasms  of  the  brain,  without  any  real 
nature  of  their  own,  distinct  from  human  fancy; 
such  as  are  dead  men's  ghosts,  and  fairies,  and  other 
,  matter  of  old  wives'  tales.  Thirdly,  by  mixing  with 
the  Scripture  divers  relics  of  the  religion,  and  much 
of  the  vain  and  erroneous  philosophy,  of  the  Greeks, 
especially  of  Aristotle.  Fourthly,  by  mingling  with 
both  these,  false,  or  xmcertain  traditions,  and 
feigned,  or  uncertain  history.  And  so  we  come  to 
err,  by  ^ivhi^  heed  to  seduchtg  xpirits,  and  the 
demouoiogy  of  such  ax  speak  lies  in  hypocrisy;  or 
as  it  is  in  the  original,  (1  Tim.  iv.  1,2)  ofthoselhtU 
ptay  the  part  ttf  liarx,  with  a  seared  conxcitmce, 
that  is,  contrary  to  their  own  knowledge.  Concern- 
ing the  first  of  these,  which  is  the  seducing  of  men 
by  al>use  of  S<;ripture,  I  intend  to  speak  briefly  in 
this  chapter. 

Tlie  greatest  and  inaiu  abuse  of  Scripture,  and  Erron.  from 
to  which  almost  all  the  rest  are  either  consequent  ingOie  seni- 
or subservient,  is  the  wresting  of  it,  to  prove  that  the  i,1|j''^rkinKT 
kingdom  of  (Jod,  mentioned  so  often  in  the  Scrip- ''*""*^""^' 
ture,  is  tlie  present  Cliurch,  or  multitude  of  Chris- 
tian men  now  living,  or  that  being  dead,  are  to  rise 
.  again  at  the  last  day:  whereas  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  first  instituted  by  the  ministry  of  Moses,  over 
the  Jews  only  ;  who  were  therefore  called  his  pecu- 
liar people ;  and  ceased  afterward,  in  the  election  of 
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Saul,  when  they  refused  to  be  governed  by  Goi 
more,  and  demande<l  a  king;  after  the  manner  of 
Hie  nations ;  which  God  himself  oonsentcd  onto, 
as  I  have  more  at  larj^c  proved  before  in  chapter 
XXXV.  .'Vfter  that  time,  there  was  uo  other  king- 
dom of  God  in  the  world,  by  any  pact,  or  otherwise, 
than  he  ever  was,  is,  and  .shaJl  be  kinj^  of  all  meu, 
and  of  all  creatures,  as  govennne  accorcUnfr  to  his 
will,  hy  his  iiihnitt?  power.  Nevertheless,  he  pro- 
mised by  his  prophets  to  restore  this  his  j!pvem- 
ment  to  them  again,  when  the  time  he  hath  iu  his 
secret  counsel  appuiuteil  for  it  shall  be  fully  come, 
and  when  they  sliall  turn  unto  him  by  repentance 
and  amendment  of  life.  And  not  only  so,  but  he  io- 
rited  the  Gentiles  to  come  in,  and  enjoy  the  happi- 
ness of  his  reign,  on  the  same  conrhtions  of  conver- 
sion and  repentance;  and  he  promise<l  also  to  st^ 
hi:^  Sou  into  the  world,  to  expiate  th:-  sins  of  them  all 
by  his  death,  and  to  prepare  them  by  his  doctrine, 
to  receive  him  at  his  second  coming.  AVhich  serood 
comins  not  yot  beine,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  vrt 
come,  and  we  are  not  now  under  any  other  kinp 
hy  pact,  but  our  civil  sovereigns;  sa\-iug  only,  tbal 
ClirisliAU  men  ore  already  in  the  Idn^om  of  grace, 
in  as  much  as  they  hare  already  the  promi^  of 
bcinp  nvcii^  mt  his  coning  again. 

CbttSMpmi  u>  tlus  nnrar,  tbat  the  present  Cbarrb 
IS  Otftst's  kiBfdou,  tbef«  oocfat  to  be  some  one  mm, 
r,  bt  wWht  tKMEth  oar  Saviour,  now  in 
beaTtau  sfiralced^  gn«A  bir.  and  ^Nhicfa  n-pn- 
«entMh  ltt»  pecsoB  to  all  Otnsdftns;  or  diveis  men. 
or  Atck  wsoaWes  tkat  do  d»r  same  to  di^-cr$  pans 
of  dnaKMiuaL    TUs  fwcr  ngai  under  t'lirbt. 

hnr  the  Pope,  anil  in 
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jwirtit'ular  commonwRnU.bs  liy  assemblies  of  the 
yastore  of  the  place,  (when  the  Scripture  gives  it  to 
Bone  but  to  civil  sovereigns,)  comes  to  be  so  pas- 
sionately disputed,  that  it  putteth  out  the  light  of 
nature,  and  causeth  so  great  n  darkness  in  men's 
uuderstandiug,  that  they  see  not  who  it  is  to  "whom 
they  have  engaged  their  obedience. 

Consequent  to  this  claim  of  the  Pope  to  be  vicar-  And  ih«t  Ae 
general  of  Christ  in  the  present  Church,  (supposed  vic«r  gcDorai: 
to  be  that  kingdom  of  his  to  wliirh  we  are  ad- 
dressed in  the  gospel,)  is  the  doctrine,  that  it  tB 
necessary  for  a  Christian  king  to  receive  his  crown 
by  a  bishop ;  as  if  it  were  from  that  ceremony,  that 
he  derives  the  clause  of  Dei  graiia  in  his  title ; 
and  that  then  only  he  is  made  king  by  the  favour 
of  God,  when  he  is  crowned  by  the  authority  of 
God's  universal  vicegerent  on  eJirth  ;  and  that  every 
bishop,  whosoever  be  his  sovereign,  taketh  at  his 
conseemtinn  an  oath  of  absolute  obedience  to  the 
Pope.  Consequent  to  the  same,  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  held  under  Pope 
Innocent  the  Third,  (chap.  ni.  De  Heretifix),  that 
if  a  king  at  the  PopcH  ndmonitlon,  do  not  purge 
hit  kingdom  of  heresies,  and  being  excommunicate 
for  the  same^  do  not  gire  satisfaction  within  a 
year,  hix  auhjectx  are  absolved  of  the  bond  of  their 
obedience.  Where,  by  heresies  are  understood  all 
opinions  which  the  Church  of  Uome  hath  forbidden 
to  be  maintained.  And  by  this  means,  as  often  as 
there  is  any  repugnancy  between  the  political 
designs  of  the  Pope,  and  other  Christian  princes, 
as  there  is  very  often,  there  ariseth  such  a  mist 
amongst  thcirsubjccts,that  they  know  not  a  stranger 
that  tlinisteth  hhuself  into  the  throne  of  their  law- 
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fill  princcj  from  him  whom  they  had  themselves 
placed  there ;  and  in  this  darkness  of  mind,  m 
made  to  fight  one  against  another,  without  dlscfni- 
ing  their  enemies  from  their  friends,  under  the  con- 
duct of  another  man's  ambition. 
^"tirt^w"  From  the  same  opinion,  that  the  present  Churcli 
tbeci«)[y-  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  proceedj*  that  pastcn, 
deacons,  and  all  other  miitisters  of  the  Church,  take 
the  imme  to  themselves  of  the  clergy  ;  giving  to 
other  Christians  the  name  of  laitij^  tliat  is,  sinply 
peoph.  For  clergy  signifies  those,  whose  mmn- 
teuance  is  that  revenue,  which  God.  having  reservw! 
to  himself  during  his  reign  over  the  Israelites, 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  (who  were  to  be  lus 
public  ministers,  and  had  no  portion  of  land  «t 
them  out  to  live  on,  as  their  brethren,)  to  he  their 
inheritance.  Tlie  Po])e  therefore,  ])retendiiis  iLf 
preiitmt  Church  to  be,  as  the  reidm  of  Israel,  thf 
kingdom  of  God,  challeug^g  to  himself  and  hi> 
subordinate  ministers,  the  like  revenue,  as  the  inhe- 
ritance of  God,  the  name  of  clergy  was  suitable  to 
that  claim.  And  thence  it  is,  that  tithes,  and  other 
tributes  paid  to  the  Lcntcs,  as  God's  right,  amnu&;rt 
the  IsraeUtes.  have  a  long  time  been  demanded,  and 
taken  of  Christians,  by  ecclesinstics,  Jure  dirino, 
that  is,  in  God's  right.  By  which  means,  the  peopl* 
every  where  were  obliged  to  a  double  tribute ;  ODf 
to  the  state,  another  to  the  clei^ ;  whereof,  thar 
to  the  clergy,  !)cing  the  tenth  of  their  revennf,  i* 
double  to  that  which  a  king  of  Athens,  and  esteemtd 
a  tyrant,  exacted  of  his  subjects  for  the  dcftnyin? 
of  all  public  charges :  for  he  demanded  no  more  hut 
the  twentieth  part,  and  yet  abundantly  maintainfil 
thcrcwitii  the  commonwealth.  And  m  the  kingfton 
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of  the  Jews,  during  the  sacerdotal  reign  of  God,  the  part  iv. 
tithes  and  offerings  were  the  whole  public  revenue.        **•   • 

From  the  same  mistaking  of  the  present  Church  And  thai 
for  the  kingdom  of  God»  came  in  the  distinction  ^  fccicrgy. 
between  the  civil  and  the  canon  laws:  the  civil 
law  being  the  jicts  of  sovereigns  in  their  own  domi- 
nions, and  the  canon  law  being  the  acts  of  the  Pope 
in  the  same  dominion.  Which  canons,  though  they 
were  but  canons,  that  is,  ruiea  propoumfed,  and 
but  voluntarily  received  by  Christian  princes,  till 
the  translation  of  the  empire  to  Charlemagne  ;  yet 
afterwards,  as  the  power  of  the  Pope  increased, 
became  rules  commanded,  and  the  emperors  them- 
selves, to  avoid  fjreater  mischiefs,  which  the  people 
blinded  miglit  be  led  into,  were  forced  to  let  them 
pass  for  laws. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  in  all  dominions  where  the 
Pope's  ecclesiastical  power  is  entirely  received,  Jews, 
Turks,  and  Gi-ntiles,  are  in  the  Roman  Church  tole- 
rated in  their  religion,  as  far  forth,  as  in  the  exer- 
cise and  profession  thereof  they  offenil  not  against 
the  civil  power :  whereas  in  a  Christian,  though  a 
stranger,  not  to  be  of  the  Roman  religion,  is  capital; 
because  the  Pope  pretendeth,  that  all  Cliristians, 
are  his  subjects.  For  otherwise  it  were  as  much 
ijminst  the  law  of  nations,  to  persecute  a  Christian 
stranger,  for  professing  the  religion  of  his  own 
country,  a.s  an  in6del ;  or  rather  more,  in  a«  much 
as  they  that  are  not  against  Christ,  are  with  him. 

From  the  same  it  is,  that  in  every  Christian  state 
there  are  certain  men,  that  are  exempt,  by  eccle- 
siastical liberty,  from  the  tributes,  and  from  the 
tribunals  of  the  civil  state ;  for  so  are  the  secular 
k  clergy,  besides  monks  and  friars,  which  in  many 
ft  VOL.  III.  R  R 
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places  bear  so  great  a  proportion  to  the  common 
people,  as  if  need  were,  there  migbt  be  raised  out 
of  tbera  alone,  an  army,  sufficient  for  any  war  the 
Cliurch  militant  should  employ  them  in,  against 
their  own,  or  other  princes. 

A  second  general  abuse  of  Scripture,  is  the  turn- 
ing of  cauBecration  into  coujuratiou,  ur  enchant- 
ment. To  conxecralet  is,  in  Scri]>ture,  to  offer, 
give,  or  dedicate,  in  pious  and  decent  language  and 
gesture,  a  man,  or  any  other  thing  to  God,  by  se- 
parating of  it  from  common  nee ;  tbat  b  to  say,  to 
sanctify,  or  make  it  Ood's,  and  to  be  use<l  only  by 
those,  whom  God  hath  appointed  to  be  his  public 
ministers,  (as  I  have  already  proved  at  large  in  the 
xxxvth  chapter,)  and  thereby  to  change,  not  the 
thing  consecrated,  but  only  the  use  of  it,  from  being 
profane  and  common,  to  be  holy,  and  peculiar  to 
God's  service.  But  when  by  such  words,  the  nature 
or  quality  of  the  thing  itself,  is  pretended  to  be 
changed,  it  is  not  consecration,  but  either  an  ex* 
traordinary  work  of  God,  or  a  vain  and  impious 
CMnjuratiou.  But  si't;ing,  for  tlie  frequency  of  pre- 
tending tlie  change  of  nature  in  their  eoni^eerations, 
it  cannot  be  esteemed  a  work  extraordinar)',  it  is 
no  other  than  a  conjuration  or  inrunUit'ton,  whereby 
they  would  liave  men  to  believe  nu  alteration  of 
nature  that  Is  not,  contrary  to  the  testimony  of 
man's  sight,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  bis  senses,  Aa 
for  example,  wlien  the  prie-st,  instead  of  consecrat- 
ing bread  and  wine  to  God's  peculiar  scmce  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supj)er,  (which  i»  but  a  se- 
paration of  it  ^m  the  common  use,  to  signiiy, 
bat  is,  to  put  men  in  mind  of  their  redemption,  by 
he  passiuu  of  Christy  whu^e  body  was  broken,  and 


blood  shed  upuu  the  cross  for  oiir  trans^p-essionsj  part  iv. 
pretends,  that  by  saying  of  the  words  of  our  Suviimr,  *?•  , 
Thia  ia  mtf  body,  and  this  is  my  htood,  the  nature  Errorfiom 
of  bread  is  no  more  tliere,  but  his  very  body ;  not-  wcntionfnr 
frithstauduig  tlitire  appearetli  not  to  the  sight,  or  """«""'""■ 
other  sense  of  the  receiver,  any  thing  that  appear- 
ed not  before  the  eousw ration.  Tlie  Egyptian  con- 
jurers, tliat  are  .said  to  have  turned  their  rods  to 
serpents,  and  the  water  into  blood,  are  thought  but 
to  have  deluded  the  senses  of  the  spectators,  by  a 
false  show  of  things,  yet  are  e.steen>ed  enchanters. 
But  what  should  we  have  thought  of  them,  if  there 
had  appeared  iu  their  rods  nothing  like  a  serpent, 
and  in  the  water  eix^hanted,  nothing  like  blood,  nor 
iiko  any  thing  else  but  water,  but  that  they  had 
faced  down  tlie  king,  that  they  were  serpents  that 
looked  like  rods,  mid  that  it  was  btooil  that  seemed 
water  ?  That  had  been  both  ennlmntment,  and 
lying.  And  yet  in  this  daily  act  of  the  priest,  they 
do  the  very  same,  by  turning  the  holy  words  into 
the  manner  of  a  charm,  which  producetb  nothing 
new  to  the  sense ;  but  they  face  us  dowTi,  that  it 
liatli  turned  the  bread  into  a  man ;  nay  mure,  iiito 
A  God ;  and  require  men  to  worship  it,  as  if  it 
were  our  Saviour  liimself  present  God  and  man,  and 
thereby  to  commit  most  gross  idolatr)'.  For  if  it 
be  enough  to  excuse  it  of  idolatry,"  to  say  it  is  no 
more  bread,  but  God ;  why  should  not  the  same 
excuse  serve  the  Egyptians,  in  case  they  ha<l  tlie 
faces  to  say,  the  leeks  and  onions  they  worshipped, 
were  not  very  leeks  and  onions,  but  a  divinity  under 
their  apeciesj  or  likeness.  The  words,  This  is  my 
body,  are  equivalent  to  these,  this  signijics^  or  re- 
preseuU  my  body;  and  it  is  an  ordinary  ligui*e  of 
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-    "*;*•    -    though  so  taken,  can  it  extend  any  further,  than  to 

the  bread  which  Christ  himself  with  his  owii  bauds 

consecrated.   For  he  never  said,  that  of  what  breac 

soever,  any  priest  whatsoever,  should  say,  Thh  U 
tny  hody^  or,  thix  ix  Cbrisfs  hodif,  the  same  should 
presently  be  transubstantiated.  Nor  did  the  Church 
of  Rome  ever  establish  this  transubstantiatiou,  till 
the  time  of  Innocent  theThird ;  which  was  not  above 
500  years  aj^o,  when  the  power  of  popes  was  at  the 
highest,  and  the  darkness  of  the  time  grown  so 
grejit,  as  men  discerned  not  the  bread  that  was 
given  them  to  eat,  especially  when  it  was  stamped 
with  the  figure  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  as  if  they 
would  have  men  believe  it  were  transubstantiated, 
not  only  into  the  body  of  Christ,  but  also  into  the 
wood  of  his  cross,  and  that  they  did  eat  both  to- 
gether in  the  sacrament. 
'B^lation         xjig  ii];e  incautation,  instead  of  consecration,  is 

In  the  ctrniio-  i      ,         .        ,  ,  i_ 

iuMofb»pu»in:used  also  m  the  sacrament  of  baptism  :  where  the 
abuse  of  God's  name  in  each  several  person,  and  in 
the  whole  Trinity,  witli  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  each 
name,  niaketh  up  the  charm.     A.8  first,  when  they 
moke  tlic  holy  water,  the  priest  saith,  /  conjure 
thee,  thou  creature  of  water,  in  the  name  of  God 
the  Father  Almighty^  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord,  and  in  virtue  ofthf 
Holy  Ghost,  that  than  become  conjured  icutcr,  to 
drive  away  all  the  powers  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
and  supplant  the  enemy,  ^v.     And  the 
benediction  of  the  salt  to  be  mingled 
/  thou  become  cot^nred  salt,  that  all 
nd  knavery  of  the  devil's  fraud  may 
rtfrom  the  place  wherein  thou  art 
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sprinkled;  and  ecenj  unelean  spirit  be  conjured   part  IV. 

by  Him  that  shall  come  tojud^e  the  quirk  ami  the    , **•    ^ 

dead.  The  same  in  the  benediction  of  the  oil; 
That  all  the  power  of  ike  enemy ^  all  the  host  of 
the  decil,  all  ajfsaultM  and  phantasms  of  Satan, 
may  be  driven  away  hy  this  creature  of  oil.  And 
for  the  infant  that  is  to  be  baptized,  he  is  subject 
to  many  chanus  :  first,  at  the  church  door  the  priest 
blows  thrice  in  the  child's  face,  and  says :  Go  out 
of  him  unclean  spirit,  and  give  pla^e  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  coviforier.  As  if  all  eliildren,  till  blown 
on  by  the  priest,  were  demomacs.  Again,  before  his 
entrance  into  the  church,  he  saith  as  before,  /  con- 
jure  thee,  ^e.  to  go  out,  and  depart  from  this  ser~ 
font  of  God,  And  again  the  same  exorcism  is  re- 
peated once  more  before  he  be  baptized.  These, 
and  some  other  incantations,  are  those  that  are  used 
instead  of  benedictions,  and  consecrations,  in  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  and  the 
Lord's  supper ;  wliereiu  every  thiu^^  that  serveth 
to  those  holy  uses,  except  the  unhallowed  spittle  of 
the  priest,  hath  some  set  form  of  exorcism. 

Nor  are  the  other  rites,  as  of  marriage,  of  ex-  And  in  m«r- 
treme  unction,  of  visitation  of  the  sick,  of  con- u^Jil  oVti'T 
secrating  churches  and  churchyards,  and  the  lilte,  ^oMMMrkHi 
exempt  from  charms ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  in  them  <>'  pi^^t 
the  use  of  enchanted  oil  and  water,  with  the  abuse 
of   the  cross,   and   of  the  holy  word  of  David, 
asperges  me  Domlne  hyssopo^  as  things  of  efficacy 
to  drive  away  phantasms,  and  imaginary  spirits. 

Aoiother  general  error,   is  from  the  misinter- £"««. 
pretatiou  of  the  words  eternal  life^  everlasting  ukiuK  ^'"t"! 
death,  and  the  second  death.    For  though  we  read  |ij^*g'i*4*hj 
plainly  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  God  created  Adam 
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in  an  estate  of  living  for  ever,  wliioli  was  oondilioiuJ. 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  disobeyed  not  his  commandiDent; 
which  was  not  essential  to  human  nature,  but  cou- 
sequent  to  the  virtue  of  the  tree  of  life ;  tvlitreof 
he  had  liberty  to  eat,  as  long  as  he  had  not  sinnttl; 
and  that  he  was  thrust  out  of  Paradise  after  he  had 
sinned,  lest  he  should  eat  thereof,  and  live  for  era; 
and  that  Christ's  Passion  is  a  discharge  of  sin  b) 
all  that  believe  on  him ;  and  by  conKequenm,  i 
restitution  of  eternal  life  to  all  the  faithful,  ami  tn 
them  only :  yet  the  doctrine  is  now,  and  hath  be» 
a  long  time  for  otherwise ;  namely,  that  every  mtt 
hath  eternity  of  life  by  nature,  inasmuch  as  to 
sold  is  immortal.  So  that  the  flaming  sword  at  tbi 
entrance  of  Paradise,  though  it  hinder  a  man  from 
combig  to  the  tree  of  life,  hinders  bim  not  from 
the  immortality  w  hieh  God  took  from  Uim  for  bis 
sin;  nor  makes  him  to  need  the  sacri6cinjt  fl* 
Christ,  for  the  reeoveriufi:  of  tlie  aame;  and  «m- 
sequently,  not  only  the  faithful  and  righteous,  Init 
also  the  wicked  and  the  heathen,  shall  enjoy  etenial 
life,  without  any  death  at  all ;  much  less  a  RWOtiA 
and  everlasting  death.  To  salve  this,  it  is  «aii 
that  by  second,  and  everlasting  death,  is  mrant  t 
second,  and  everlasting  life,  but  in  torments  t » 
figure  never  used  but  in  this  very  ease. 

All  which  doctrine  is  founded  only  on  mibp  of 
the  obscurer  places  of  the  New  Testament ;  wiifh 

vcrtheless,  the  whole  scope  of  the  Seriptuir  con- 
red,  are  clear  enough  in  a  different  sense,  ftirf 
lecessary  to  the  Christian  faith.     For  suppwins 

it  when  a  man  dies,  there  remaincth  nothing  o* 
im  hut  his  carcass;  cannot  God,  that  raiaed  to- 
animated  dust  and  clay  into  a  living  erealope  Iff 
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his  word,  as  easily  raise  a  dead  carcass  to  life  part  iv. 
Bgain,  and  continue  him  alive  for  ever,  or  make  .  **•  . 
him  die  again,  by  another  wordr  The  soul  inEmn 
Scripture,  signifieth  always,  either  the  life,  or  the  uk?n"ettMii 
living  creature ;  and  the  body  and  soul  jointly,  the  li^J^^j 
bodf  alive.  In  the  fifth  day  of  the  creation,  God  sud : 
Let  the  waters  produce  reptile  anima  viventis,  the 
creeping  thing  that  hath  in  it  a  living  soul ;  the 
English  translate  it,  that  hath  life.  And  again, 
God  created  whales,  et  omnem  animam  mventem  ; 
which  in  the  English  is,  every  living  creature. 
And  likewise  of  man,  God  made  him  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  breathed  in  his  face  the  breath  of 
life,  etjactux  est  homo  in  animam  viventem,  that 
is,  and  man  teas  made  a  living  creature.  And  after 
NoAh  came  out  of  the  ark,  God  saith,  he  will  no 
more  smite  omnem  animam  viventem^  that  is,  every 
thing  creature.  And  (Dent.  xii.  23),  Eat  not  the 
iiood,  for  the  blood  is  the  soul ;  that  is,  the  life. 
Vtom  which  places,  if  by  soul  were  meant  a  sub- 
stance incorporeal,  with  an  existence  separated 
from  the  body,  it  might  as  well  be  inferred  of  any 
btber  living  creature  as  of  man.  But  that  the 
souls  of  the  faithful,  are  not  of  their  own  nature, 
bat  by  God's  special  grace,  to  remain  in  their 
bodies,  team  the  rraurrection  to  all  eternity,  I  have 
akeady,  I  think,  sufficiently  proved  out  of  the 
BciipturcS)  in  chapter  xxxviii.  And  for  the 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  stud  that 
mcf  man  shall  be  cast  body  and  soul  into  hell  fire, 
H  ii  no  more  than  body  and  life  ;  that  is  to  say, 
ttef  diall  be  cast  alive  into  the  perpetual  fire  of 

--•  lUs  window  it  is,  that  gives  entrance  to  the 
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dark  doctrine,  first,  of  eternal  torments ;  and  aftw- 
wards  of  purgatory,  and  consequently  of  the 
walking  abroad,  especially  in  places  consecmtcd, 
solitary,  or  dark,  of  the  |;hosts  of  men  decea^d; 
and  thereby  to  the  pretences  of  exorcism  and 
conjuration  of  phantasms;  as  also  of  invocation 
of  men  dead ;  and  to  the  doctrine  of  indulgenc**, 
that  is  to  say,  of  exemption  for  a  time,  or  for  ever, 
from  the  fire  of  purgatory,  wherein  these  incor- 
poreal substances  arc  pretended  by  burning  to  be 
cleansed,  and  made  fit  for  heaven.  For  men  being 
generally  possessed  before  the  time  of  our  Saviouf, 
by  contagion  of  the  demonolo^  of  the  Greeks, 
of  an  opinion,  that  the  souls  of  men  were  substanca 
distinct  from  their  bodies,  and  therefore  U)at  when 
the  body  was  dead,  the  soul  of  every  man,  whether 
godly  or  wicked,  must  subsist  somewhere  by  virtu 
of  its  owTi  nature,  without  aeknowledt^ing  therein 
any  supernatural  ^t  of  God ;  the  doctors  of  tbe 
Church  doubted  a  long  time,  what  was  the  pliee. 
which  they  were  to  abide  in,  t'dl  they  should  be 
reunited  to  their  bodies  in  the  resurrection ;  sup- 
posing for  a  while,  they  lay  under  the  altars ;  but 
aftenvard  the  Church  of  Rome  found  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  build  for  them  ibis  place  of  pulsatory; 
which  by  some  other  Churches  in  this  latter  8g« 
has  been  demolished. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  texts  of  Scripture 
seem  most  to  confirm  these  three  general  errors,  1 
have  here  touched.  As  for  those  which  Cardinal 
Bellurmine  hath  iUleged,  for  the  present  kingdom 
of  God  administered  by  the  Pope,  than  which  there 
are  none  that  make  a  better  show  of  proof:  I  haie 
already  answered  them ;  and  made  it  evident,  that 
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le  kingdom  of  God,  instituted  by  Moses,  ended 
in  the  election  of  Saul ;  after  which  time  the  priest 
of  his  own  authority  never  deposed  any  king. 
That  which  the  high-priest  did  to  Athaliah,  was 
not  done  in  his  own  right,  but  in  the  right  of  the 
younji;  kinp  Joash  her  son :  but  Solomon  in  his  own 
right  deposed  the  high-priest  AbJathar,  and  set  up 
another  in  his  place.  The  most  difficult  place  to 
answer,  of  all  those  that  can  be  brought  to  prove 
the  kingdom  of  Go<l  by  Christ  is  already  in  this 
world,  is  alleged,  not  by  BcUannine,  nor  any  other 
of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  by  Beza,  that  will 
have  it  to  b^n  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
But  whether  he  intend  thereby,  to  entitle  the  Pres- 
bytery to  the  supreme  power  ecclesiastical  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Geneva,  aud  consequently  to 
every  presbytery  in  every  other  commonwealth,  or 
to  princes,  and  other  civil  sovereigns,  I  do  not 
know.  For  the  presbytery  hath  challenged  the 
power  to  excommunicate  their  own  kings,  and  to 
be  the  supreme  moderators  in  religion,  in  the 
places  where  they  have  that  form  of  Church-go- 
vernment, no  less  than  the  Pope  challengeth  it 
universally. 

The  words  are  [Mark  ix.  1),  Verily  I  say  unto 
yon,  that  there  be  some  of'  them  that  stand  here, 
which  shall  not  taste  of  deaths  till  they  have  seen 
the  kingdom  of'  God  come  with  power.  Which 
words  if  taken  grammatically,  make  it  certain,  that 
either  some  of  those  men  that  stood  by  Christ  at 
that  time,  are  yet  alive ;  or  else,  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  must  be  now  in  this  present  world.  And 
then  there  is  another  place  more  difficult.  For  when 
the  apostles,  after  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  and 
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PART  IV.  immediately  before  his  ascension, asked  onr  Saviour, 
-  ***        saying,  (Acts  i.  6),   JVill  ikon  at  this  time  restore 
Aiwwertoihe  affain  the kint^dom  to  Israel?  he  answered  them, 
Bcu  infcrreih  It  t-1  Hot  fof  you  to  know  the  times  and  the  sea^ONs, 
£",«"&  «'*'"''*  '^'^  Ftither  hath  put  in  his  own  power  ;  hut 
iwgaii  at  the     f.g  gholl  veceive  power  bu  the  coming  of  the  Holt/ 
Ghost  upon  pou,  ana  ye  shall  be  my  (martyrs)  ttit- 
nesJteit  both  in  Jertfsahna,  and  in  all  Jmlea,  and  in 
Samariaf   and  nnto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth.    WTiich  is  as  much  as  to  say,  My  kingdom  is 
not  yet  come,  nor  shnll  you  foreknow  when  it  shall 
come ;  for  it  shall  come  as  n  thief  in  the  night ; 
but  I  will  send  you  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  him 
you  shall  have  jxiwer  to  bear  witness  to  all  the 
worldj  by  yonr  preaching,  of  my  resurrection,  and 
the  works  1  have  done,  and  the  doctrine  I  Iiave 
taught,  that  they  may  believe  in  me,  and  expect 
eternal  life,  at  my  coming  again.     How  does  this 
agree  with  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom  at  the 
resurrection  r  AimI  that  which  St.  Paul  ftayK(  1  Thess. 
i.  9,  10),    That  they  turned  from  idohy  to  serve 
the  living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait  for  his  Son 
from  heaven  ;  where   to  wait  for  his  Son  from 
heaven,  is  to  wait  for  his   coming  to  be  king  in 
power ;  which  were  not  necessary,  if  his  kingdom 
had  been  then  present.     Again,  if  the  kingdom  of 
God  began,  as  Beza  on  that  place   (Mar A-  ix.  1)] 
would  have  it,  at  the  resurrection  ;  what  reason 
IS  tliere  for  Christians  ever  since  the  resurrection 
to  say  in  their  prnyer»,  Let  thy  kingdom  come  i 
t  is  therefore  manifest,  that  the  words  of  St.  Mark 
■    not   so  to  bo    interpreted.      There    be  some 
jicm  that  stand  hei'c,  saith  our  Saviour,  that 
U  not  taste  of  death  till  thev  hare  seen  th« 


kingdom  of  God  come  in  power.    If  then  this  king-  part  iv. 
dom  were  to  come  at  tlic  resurrection  of  Christ, 
why  is  it  said,  some  oft/iem,  rather  than  allf  For 
tliey  all  lived  till  after  Christ  was  risen. 

But  they  that  require  an  exact  interiiretation  J^'fJI'^Jj^ 
of  this  text,  let  them  iuteri>ret  first  the  like  words  in  MmV™.; 
of  our  Saviour  to  St.  Peter,  eonceniing  St.  John, 
(chap.  xxi.  22),  1/ 1  will  that  hf  tarry  till  J  come, 
tekat  />  that  to  thee  ?  upon  which  was  grounded  a 
report  that  he  should  not  die.  Nevertheless  the 
truth  of  that  reiK)rt  was  neither  eoiifinned,  us  well 
grounded ;  nor  refuted,  as  ill  grounded  on  those 
words;  but  left  fl,s  a  saying  not  understood.  The 
same  diffieulty  is  also  in  the  place  of  St.  Mark.  And 
if  it  he  lawful  to  conjecture  at  their  meaning,  by 
that  which  itninediately  follows,  both  here,  and  in 
St*  Lttke^  where  the  same  is  again  repeated,  it  is 
not  improbable,  to  say  they  have  relation  to  the 
TransBEfuratiou,  which  is  described  in  the  verses 
immediately  following :  where  it  is  said,  that  fijtcr 
*ijr  fiays  Jesus  taketh  with  him  Peter^  itnrl  Jatttes, 
mtd  John  (not  all,  but  some  of  his  disciples),  aAd 
f^atlctk  them  up  into  o  hi^h  mountain  apart  htf 
thr7NselreSy  and  wa.t  trans/iji^tirt'd  before  them: 
and  his  raiment  hccajue  shtninfj;,  fi.rceeditt{^  white, 
as  snoie ;  so  as  nofullrr  on  earth  can  white  them: 
and  there  appeared  unto  th^'m,  Etiii.s  with  Moses 
and  they  were  ta/kirtf^  with  Jesus,  Sfc.  So  that 
they  saw  Christ  in  glorj'  and  majesty,  as  he  is  to 
come }  insomuch  as  iheif  were  sore  afraid.  And 
thus  the  promise  of  our  Saviour  was  accomplished 
by  way  of  vision.  For  it  wjl*;  a  vision,  as  may  pro- 
bably be  inferred  out  of  St.  Luke,  that  reciteth  the 
snmestory  (chap.  ix.  28,  &c.),  and  saith,  that  Peter 
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PART  IV.  nndthey  that  were  with  him,  were  heavy  with  sleep; 
,  *^'_ ,.  but  most  eertj^iiily  out  of  Matih.  xvii.  9,  where  the 
same  is  ligiiin  rt'lated ;  for  our  Saviour  rhnr^ed  them, 
saying.  Tell  no  man  the  vision  until  the  Sou  t^ 
Man  he  ri^en  from  the  dead.  Howsoever  it  be, 
yet  tliere  rail  from  thence  be  taken  no  arp;nmfiit, 
to  prove  that  the  kingdom  of  God  taketh  bcginiung 
till  the  day  of  judgment. 
AbBMofwrne  ^g  Cqj.  gomp  Other  texts,  to  prove  the  Pone's 
drfence  of  tii«  powef  ovcr  civil  sovereigns,  (besides  those  of  Bcllar- 
F(Je!  *  '  mine,)  as  that  the  two  swords  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles  had  amongst  them,  were  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal  sword,  which  they  say  St.  Peter  had 
given  him  by  Christ :  and,  that  of  the  two  lumi- 
naries, the  greater  signifies  the  Pope,  and  the  lesser 
the  King ;  one  might  as  well  infer  out  of  the  first 
verse  of  the  Bible,  that  by  heaven  is  meant  the 
Pope,  and  by  eartli  the  King.  Which  is  not  arguing 
from  Scripture,  but  a  wanton  insulting  over  princes, 
that  came  in  fashion  after  the  time  the  Popes  were 
grown  so  secure  of  their  greatness,  as  to  coutcnui 
all  Christian  kings ;  and  treading  on  the  necks  of 
emperors,  to  mock  both  them  and  the  Scripture, 
in  the  words  of  Psalm  xci.  13,  Thoushult  tread 
upon  the  Hon  and  the  adder ;  the  young  lion  find 
the  dragon  thou  xhalt  trample  tinder  thy  feet. 

As  for  the  rights  of  consecration,  though  tliry 
depend  for  the  most  part  upon  the  discretion  and 
judgment  of  the  governors  of  the  Church,  and  not 
upon  the  Scriptures ;  yet  those  governors  are 
obliged  to  such  direction,  as  the  nature  of  the 
action  itself  requireth ;  as  that  the  ceremonies, 
words,  and  gestures,  be  both  decent  and  signifi- 
cant, or  at  least  conformable  to  the  action.   ^Vhen 
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Moses  consecrated  the  tabernacle,  the  altar,  and  part  it. 
the  vessels  helonpng  to  them,  (Exod.  xl.  9),  he    .,_  *^    . 
anointed  them  with  the  oil  which  God  had  com-  ti.c  msmw* 
manded  to  be  made  for  that  purpose:  and  they °io^ in thi 
were  holy :  there  was  nothing  exorcised,  to  drive  ^,'t'"i,out 
away  phantasms.     Tlie  same  Moses,  tlie  civil  sove-  "o^'™'- 
reign  of  Israel,  when  he  consecrated  Aaron,  the 
high-priest,  and  his  sons,  did  wash  them  with 
water,  not  exorcised  water,  put  their  f^ormenta 
upon  them,  and  anointed  them  with  oil ;  and  they 
were  sanctified,  to  minister  unto  the  Lord  in  the 
priest's  office ;    wliich  was  a  simple  and   decent 
cleansing,  and  adorning  them,  before  he  presented 
them  to  God,  to  be  his  servants.     Wien  king  Solo- 
mon, the  civil  sovereign  of  Israel,  consecrated  the 
temple  he  had  built,  ( I  Kingjt  viii.),  he  stood  before 
all  the  congregatioti  of  Israel ;  and  having  blessed 
them,  he  gave  thanks  to  God,  for  putting  into  the 
heart  of  his  father  to  build  it;  and  for  giving  to 
himself  the  grRCc  to  accomplish  the  same ;  and 
then  prayed  unto  him,  first,  to  accept  that  house, 
though  it  were  not  suitable  to  his  infinite  great- 
ness ;  and  to  hear  tlie  prayers  of  his  sen-ants  that 
should  pray  therein,  or,  if  they  were  absent,  to- 
wards it ;  and  lastly,  he  offered  a  sacrifice  of  peace- 
ofFcring,  and  the  house  was  dedieate<l.     Here  was 
no  procession ;    the  king  stood  still  in    his  first 
place  ;  no  exorcised  water ;  no  Axper^ex  vie,  nor 
other  impertinent  application   of  words  spoken 
upon  another  occasion;  but  a  decent  and  rational 
speech,  and  sxich  as  in  making  to  God  a  present  of 
his  uew-built  house,  was  most  conformable  to  the 
occasion. 

We   read  not  that  St.  John  did  exorcise  the 
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PART  IV.  water  of  Jordan;  nor  Philip  the  water  of  the  river 
■  *^  wherein  he  baptized  the  Eunuch ;  nor  that  any 
pastor  iu  the  time  of  the  apostles,  ilid  take  h'n 
Kpittlc,  and  put  it  to  the  nose  of  the  ^)crson  to  be 
bnptized,  and  say,  in  odorem  suacitaiin,  that  is* 
Jbr  a  sweet  savour  vuto  the  L»rd;  wherein  nei- 
ther the  ceremony  of  spittle,  for  the  uncleaiiuess  i 
nor  the  application  of  that  Scripture  for  the  levity, 
can  by  auy  authority  uf  man  be  justified. 
S'or^In'i  '^^  prove  that  the  soul  tieparaled  from  the  body, 
•oMi.noiprovi-iiliveth  ctcnially,  not  only  the  souls  of  the  elect,  by 
be  oniaru^,  °  especial  grace,  and  restoration  of  the  eternal  life 
tutofpac*.  ^\j\^\^  Adaui  lost  by  «iu,  and  our  Savioiu-  restored 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  to  the  faithful ;  but  aUo 
the  stmls  of  reprobates,  as  il  prujierty  naturally 
consequent  to  the  essence  of  mankind,  without 
other  grace  of  God,  but  that  which  is  universally 
given  to  all  mankind ;  there  are  divers  places, 
which  at  the  first  isight  seem  sufiiciently  to  serve 
the  turn  :  but  such,  as  when  I  compare  them  with 
that  which  I  have  before  (chapter  xxxvill)  al- 
leged out  of  the  Hth  of  Job,  seem  to  me  much 
more  subject  to  a  diverse  interpretation,  than  the 
words  of  Job. 

And  fir^t  there  are  the  words  of  Solomon  (EccUs, 

xii.  7),  Then  Jihall  the  dust  return  to  duxt^  as  if 

was,  ami  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  that  gave 

it.     Which  may  Iwjir  well  enough,  if  there  be  no 

other  te]£t  directly  against  it,  this  interpretation, 

that  God  only  knows,  but  man  not,  whaf  becumes 

<^f  a  man's  spirit,  when  he  expireth ;  and  the  same 

tmon,  iu  the  same  book,  (chapter  iii.  20,  21) 

ereth  the  same  sentence  in  the  same  seiiiSe  1 

^veo  it.     His  words  are :  Ail  go,  (man  end 


same 
aU  turn  to  dust  affain ; 


PART 

tpho  kttoweth  thai  the    ,  J*'_ 


spirit  of  viaa  ^uetli  upward,  and  that  the  *^»ViV  Tiieinimor- _ 
of  the  heust  f^oeth  downward  to  the  earth  ?  That  ,oui,noiprarca 
is,  none  knows  but  God;  uor  is  it  an  uniisual J^ ^^ Jj^ " 
phra.se  to  say  of  things  we  understand  not,  Gof/buiofurMi. 
kttowx  what,  mid,  God  hnuwit  where.  That  of 
(Gen.  V.  24)  Eaoch  walked  with  God,  and  he  was 
not ;  for  God  took  him ;  which  is  expounded, 
(Heh.  xi.  5),  He  was  tninxlated,  that  he  should 
not  die;  and  wa^  not  founds  because  God  had 
translated  him.  For  before  his  trauslatiouy  fie 
had  this  testimony,  thai  he  pleased  God;  making 
as  mucli  for  the  immortality  of  the  body,  as  of  the 
soul,  proveth,  that  this  his  transhitiou  was  peculiar 
to  them  that  please  God ;  not  common  to  them 
with  the  wicked,  and  depending  on  grace,  not  on 
nature.  But  on  the  coutrar>',  what  interpretation 
shall  we  give  besides  the  literal  sense,  of  the  words 
afBo\oTaon(Ecetes.  iii.  19),  That  which  hefaUeth 
the  sons  of  taett,  befalleth  beasts  ;  even  one  thing 
hifalleth  them  ;  as  the  one  dleth,  so  doth  the 
other  ;  yea,  they  have  all  one  breathy  {one  spirit) ; 
90  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast^ 
for  all  is  vanity.  By  the  literal  sense,  here  is  no 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul;  nor  yet  any  re- 
pugnaucy  with  the  Ufe  eternal,  which  the  elect 
shall  enjoy  by  j^race.  And  (Eccles.  chap.  iv.  3.) 
Better  is  he  that  hath  not  yet  been,  than  both 
they;  that  is,  than  they  that  live,  (ir  have  lived; 
which,  if  the  soul  of  all  them  that  have  hved,  were 
immortal,  were  a  hard  saying;  for  then  to  have 
an  immortal  soul,  were  worse  than  to  have  no  soul 
I     at  all.     And  again,   (chapter  ix,  b),   The  living 


thhig ;  that  is,  naturally,  and  before  the  resurre* 
tion  of  the  body. 


. 


Th*  iminoT- 

Huifnot^vc'd     Another  place   whicli   seems   to   make   for 
KSur'c.'""**"™*  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  that,  where  o 
but  of  pace.    Saviour  saith,  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  ar-       ^ 
living :  but  this  is  spoken  of  the  promise  of  G 
and  of  their  certitude  to  rise  again,  not  of  a  lift 
then  actual  j  and  iu  the  same  sense  that  God  saiirii^ 
to  Adam,  that  on  the  day  he  should  eat  of  the  for 
bidden  fruit,  he  should  certainly  die  ;  from  tha 
time  forward  he  was  a  dead  man  by  sentence ;  bu 
not  by  execution,  till  almost  a  thousand  years  after. 
So  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  alive  by  pro- 
mise, then,  wheu  Christ  spake ;  but  are  not  actu- 
ally till  tlie  resurrection.    And  the  history  of  Dives 
and  Ijazanis,  makes  nothing  against  this,  if  we  take 
it,  ns  it  is,  for  a  parable. 

But  there  be  other  places  of  the  New  Testament, 
where  an  immortality  seemeth  to  be  directly  attri- 
buted to  the  wicked.  For  it  is  evident  that  they 
shall  iill  rifie  to  judgment.  And  it  is  said  l>esides 
in  many  places,  that  they  shall  go  into  everlasting 
jirCy  everlasting  tonuents,  ecerlaxting  puntJtk- 
mentir ;  and  that  the  worm  of  conscience  necer 
(iieth ;  and  all  this  is  comprehended  in  the  word 
everlasting  tleath,  which  is  ordinarily  mterpreted 
everlasting  lij'e  in  torments.  And  yet  I  can  find  no 
where  that  any  man  shall  live  in  torments  everlaat- 
ingly-  Also,  it  seemeth  hard,  to  say,  that  God  who 
is  the  father  of  mercies ;  that  dotli  in  heaven  ajid 
earth  all  that  he  will ;  that  hath  the  hearts  of  all 
men  in  his  disposing ;  that  worketh  in  men  both  to 
do,  and  to  will ;  and  without  whose  free  gift  a  man 
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liatb  neither  incUtiation  to  good,  nor  rappiitaiu*  of  part  iv 
enl,  should  puiiush  men's  transgressions  without  any    .    '** 
end  of  time,  and  with  all  the  extremity  of  tortarc,  iTnf  ip-m 
that  men  can  imaifhie,  and  more.  We  are  therefore  ^„If„n,  p'J|,'^*j 
to  consider,  what  the  meauiue  is,  of  evcrlmlimr  p  ^'"P*"'' ^'' 
,fire,  and  other  the  like  phrases  of  Scripture.  imi  af  eroee.] 

I  have  showed  already,  that  the  kinp-dom  of  God 
by  Christ  l>eginuctli  at  the  day  of  judgment:  that 
iu  that  day  the  faithful  shall  rise  again,  wiili  glo- 
rious and.  spiritual  bodies,  and  be.  his  subjects  in 
that  his  kingdom,  which  shall  be  eternal ;  that  they 
shall  neither  marry  nor  he  givt^n  in  marriage,  nor 
eat  and  drink,  as  they  did  in  their  natural  bodie-s; 
but  live  for  ever  in  their  individual  persons,  without 
the  speeifical  eternity  of  generation :  and  that  the 
reprobates  also  shall  rise  again,  to  receive  punish 
ment-s  for  their  sins :  as  also,  that  those  of  the  elect, 
which  shall  be  alive  in  their  earthly  bodies  at  that 
day,  shall  have  their  bodies  suddenly  changed,  and 
ma<le  spiritnul  and  immortal.  But  that  the  bodies 
of  tlie  rejirobate,  who  make  the  kingdom  of  Satan, 
shall  also  be  glorious,  or  spiritual  bodies,  or  that 
they  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  God,  neither  eat- 
ing, nor  drinkinfi,  nor  engendering;  or  that  their 
life  shall  be  eternal  in  their  individual  persons,  as 
the  life  of  every  faithful  man  is,  or  as  the  life  of 
Adam  Iwid  been  if  he  had  not  sinned,  there  is  no 
place  of  Scripture  to  i>rove  it ;  save  only  these  places 
conceniing  eternal  torments;  which  may  otherwi.se 
be  interi)reted. 

From  whence  may  be  inferred,  that  as  the  elect 
after  the  resurrection  shall  be  rt- stored  to  the  estate, 
wherein  Adam  was  l)efore  he  had  sinned;  so  the 
reprobate  shall  be  in  the  estate,  that  Adam  and  his 
posterity  were  in  after  the  sin  committed;  saving 
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Eternal  Inr- 


PART  IV.  tliat  God  promised  a  Redeemer  to  Adam,  aiid  siirli 
of  his  seed  as  should  tnist  in  him,  and  repent ;  hut 
not  to  tliem  that  should  die  iu  their  sins,  as  do  th«7^ 
rei»rol>ate. 

These  things  considered,  the  texts  tliat  mentiLiiL 
eternal  Ji re,  eternal  torments,  or  the  tcorm  tliaf" 
never  dieUiy  trontradict  not  the  doctrine  of  a  second, 
iutd  everlasting  death,  in  the  proper  and  iiatunil 
sense  of  the  word  tlenth.  The  fire,  or  tonncnts  pre- 
pared for  the  wicked  in  Gelienna,  Tophet,  or  in 
wliat  place  soever,  may  continue  for  ever;  and 
there  mav  never  want  wicked  men  to  be  tormented 
in  them  ;  though  not  every,  nor  any  one  eternally. 
For  the  wicked  beine  left  in  the  estate  they  were 
in  after  Adam's  shi,  may  at  the  resurrection  live  as 
they  did,  marrj',  and  j^ive  in  marriage,  and  have 
gross  and  corruptible  bodies,  as  all  mankind  now 
have ;  and  consequently  may  ena;eiider  perpetually, 
after  the  resurrection,  as  they  did  l>etore  :  for  there 
is  no  place  in  Scripture  to  the  contrary.  I*'or  St. 
Paul,  speaking  of  the  resurrection  (I  Cor.  xv.) 
understandeth  it  only  of  tliw  resurrection  to  life 
eternal ;  and  not  the  resurrection  to  punishment. 
And  of  the  first,  he  saith,  that  the  body  is  sown 
in  corruption^  rnixeil  in  incormplion ;  sown  in 
difihonotn\  raised  in  hotiour  ;  xorrit  in  wedkness^ 
raised  in  power ;  soum  a  natural  body,  mixed 
a  spiritual  bodij.  There  is  no  such  thing  can 
l)e  said  of  the  bodies  of  them  that  ri.se  to  punish- 
ment. So  also  our  Saviourj  when  he  spe^keth  of 
the  nature  of  man  after  the  resurrection,  meancth 
the  resurreeticm  to  life  eternal,  not  to  punishment. 
The  text  is,  Lule  xx.  verses  34, 35,  ;J6,  a  fertile  text : 
The  ehifdren  of  this  world  vtarry,  ajid  are  given 
in    marriaire :  but    they    that   shall   be   counted 
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vorf/:f/  io  obtain  that  world,  ami  the  resurree- 
tiouj'rom  the  dead,  neither  marry,  nor  are  given 
in  marriages  neither  can  they  die  antj  more ;  Jor 
they  are  equal  to  the  attfi^els^  and  are  the  chil- 
dren of  (jod,  heiiig  the  children  of'  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  children  of  this  world,  that  are  in  the 
estate  which  Adam  left  them  in,  shall  marry,  and 
be  given  in  naarriafie ;  that  is,  corrupt,  and  generate 
fiwccessively  t  which  is  nn  iminortidity  of  the  kind, 
but  not  of  the  persons  of  men  :  they  are  not  worthy 
to  be  counted  amonfrst  them  that  shall  obtain  the 
next  world,  and  an  absohito  resurrection  from  the 
dead ;  but  only  a  :<hort  time,  as  inmates  of  that 
world ;  and  to  the  end  only  to  receive  condign 
pnnishment  for  their  contuinacy.  The  elect  are  the 
only  children  of  the  resurrection ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  sole  heirs  of  etenml  life  :  they  only  can  die  no 
more,  it  is  they  that  are  equal  to  the  angels,  nud 
that  are  the  children  of  God ;  and  not  the  reprobate. 
To  tlie  reprobate  there  remaineth  after  the  resur- 
rei'tion,  a  second  and  eternal  death :  between 
which  resurrection,  and  their  second  and  eternal 
death,  is  but  a  time  of  punishment  and  torment  j 
and  to  last  by  succession  of  sinners  thereunto,  as 
long  as  the  kind  of  man  by  propagation  shall  endure ; 
which  is  eternally. 

Upon  this  doctrine  of  the  natural  eternity  of  se- -*"■**"■  "riiip 
parated  souls,  is  founded,  as  I  said,  the  do*!trine  of  fcri,."rgaiury. 
purgatory.  For  supposing  eternal  life  by  grace  only. 
there  is  no  life  but  the  life  of  the  body ;  and  no 
immortality  till  the  resurrection.  The  textf  for  pur- 
gatory nlU'jfcd  by  Hellariiiiiie  otit  of  the  canonical 
Scripture  of  the  Old  Testjimcnt,  are,  first,  the  fast- 
ing of  Dand  for  Saul  and  Jonathan,   mentioned 
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PART  IV.   2  Sam.  i.  12,  and  agaiu,  2  Sam.  iii.  S.'i,  for  the  death 
.    **■    ■    of  Abner.    This  fasting-  of  David,  he  saith,  was  for 

Aiw^fror.hr  tbc  Obtaining  of  somethiiiE^  for  them  at  (Idil's  hniirl^. 

lot  pi.rB.iory.  after  their  death :  because  after  he  had  fasted  to 
procure  the  recovery  of  his  own  child,  as  soon  a* 
he  knew  it  was  dead,  he  called  for  meat.  Seeing 
then  the  soul  hath  au  existence  scjiarate  from  thw 
Ijody,  and  nothins:  can  be  obtained  iiy  men's  fastingr 
for  the  souls  that  are  already  either  in  heaven,  or 
hell,  it  followeth  that  there  be  some  .^ouls  of  dead 
men,  that  are  neither  in  heaven,  nor  in  hell;  and 
therefore  they  must  be  in  some  third  i>laee,  )vhieh 
must  be  purgatory.  And  thus  with  hartl  Ptrainine, 
lie  hrus  wrested  tliost^  places  to  the  proof  of  a  piir- 
patory :  whereas  it  is  manifest,  that  the  ceremonies 
of  mourning:,  and  fastina:,  wheu  they  are  used  for 
the  death  of  men,  whose  life  was  not  profitable  to 
the  moncners,  they  are  iiM'd  for  honour's  sake  to 
their  persona ;  and  when  it  Is  done  for  the  death  of 
them  by  whose  life  the  mourners  had  benefit,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  their  ]>artieular  damap;e.  And  so  David 
honoured  Saul  and  Abner,  with  his  fastiuic;  and  in 
the  tleath  )tf  his  own  child,  recomforted  himself,  hy 
receiving  his  ordinarj'  food. 

In  the  other  places,  which  he  allcgeth  out  of  the 
Old  Testament,  there  is  not  so  mueli  as  any  show, 
or  colour  of  proof.  He  brinjts  in  every  text  wherein 
there  is  the  word  anger^  or  Jire^  or  huntinf^,  or 
jiuri^iaf^,  or  cleatuthi^,  in  ease  any  of  the  fathers 
have  but  in  a  sermon  rhetorically  applied  it  to  the 
doctrine  ()f  purpatory,  already  believed.  The  first 
verse  of  Psnlm  xxxvii;  O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in 
Unj  wrath,  nor  rJinx/en  me  in  tfnj  hot  displeasure: 
what  were  this  to  pursratory,  if  .\T!j;;ustinc  had  n^t 
applied  the  wrath  to  the  fire  of  hell,  and  the  di*- 
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pleasnre  to  that  of  purgatory  ?  And  what  is  it  to  part  iv. 
purgatory,  that  of  Psalm  Ixvi.  1 2,  We  went  through  _1^_^ 
fire  and  water,  and  thou  hroughtest  us  to  a  moist 
place  ;  and  other  the  like  texts,  with  which  the 
doctors  of  those  times  intended  to  adorn,  or  extend 
their  sermons,  or  commentaries,  haled  to  their 
purposes  by  force  of  wit  ? 

But  he  allegeth  other  places  of  the  New  Testa-  Places  of  ii.e 
ment,  that  are  not  so  easy  to  be  answered.  And  inentforpurpa 
first  that  of  Matth.  xli.  3*2  :  Whosoever  speaketh  '"^^  """"^'^  ■ 
a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  he  J'or- 
glven  him ;  but  whosoever  sjyealieth  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him  neither 
in  this  world,  ?ior  in  the  world  to  come :  where 
he  will  have  purgatory  to  be  the  world  to  come, 
wherein  some  sins  may  be  forgiven,  which  in  this 
world  were  not  forgiven :  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  manifest,  there  are  but  three  worlds ;  one  from 
the  creation  to  the  flood,  which  was  destroyed  by 
water,  and  is  called  in  Scripture  the  old  world ; 
another  from  the  flood,  to  the  day  of  judgment, 
which  is  the  present  world,  and  shall  be  destroyed 
by  fire ;  and  the  third,  which  shall  be  from  the 
day  of  judgment  forward,  everlasting,  which  is 
called  the  world  to  come ;  and  in  which  it  is 
agreed  by  all,  there  shall  be  no  purgatory ;  and 
therefore  the  world  to  come,  and  purgatory,  are 
inconsistent.  But  what  then  can  be  the  meaning 
of  those  our  Saviour's  words  ?  I  confess  they  are 
very  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  all  the  doctrines 
now  unanimously  received :  nor  is  it  any  shame,  to 
confess  the  profoundness  of  the  Scripture  to  be 
too  great  to  be  sounded  by  the  shortness  of  human 
understanding.  Nevertheless,  I  may  propound  such 
things  to  the  consideration  of  more  learned  divines. 


t«7  ««u.r«L  secmcth 


PART  IV.  as  the  text  itself  i-ugrpesteth.  And  firet,  swinp  ♦»" 
■  ^*  ■  speak  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  beinp:  the  third 
ri*iv.'irit.«  person  of  the  Trinity,  is  ti»  siieak  against  the 
in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  residetb ;  it 
the  comparison  is  made,  belween  the 
easiness  of  our  Saviour,  in  bearing  with  ofFeiiees 
done  to  him  while  he  himself  tau§:ht  the  world, 
that  is,  when  he  was  on  earth,  and  the  severity  of 
the  pastors  after  him,  ao^ainst  those  which  should 
deny  thetr  authority,  wliich  was  from  the  Holy 
Ghost.  x\s  if  he  should  say,  you  that  deny  my 
]>ower;  uay  you  that  shall  crueify  roe,  shall  he 
]>ardoued  by  me,  as  often  as  you  turn  unto  me  by 
rt'pentiince :  but  if  you  deny  the  power  of  them 
tliat  teatdi  you  hereafter,  by  virtue  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  shall  be  inexorable,  and  shall  not  for- 
give you,  but  persecute  you  in  this  worhi,  and 
leave  y(Hi  without  absolution,  (thouRb  you  turn  to 
me,  unless  you  turn  also  to  them),  to  the  punish- 
ments, as  much  as  lies  in  them,  of  the  world  to 
come.  And  so  tlie  words  may  be  taken  as  a  pro- 
phecy, or  prediction  couccruiug  the  times,  as  they 
have  along  been  in  the  Christian  Church.  Or  if  this 
be  not  the  meaning,  (for  I  am  not  peremptory  in 
such  <lifficult  places),  perhaps  there  may  be  places 
left  after  tlie  resiin'cction,  for  the  repentance  of 
some  sinners.  And  there  is  also  another  place,  that 
seeraetU  to  agree  therewith.  For  considering  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  {1  Cor.  xv.  20),  n'hai  s/m//  they 
do  ichieh  are  hapfizett  ^for  the  (tend,  if  the  (had 
rise  not  at  all  ?  whtj  aUo  are  they  baptized  Jor 
tlie  dead?  a  man  may  probably  infer,  as  some 
have  done,  that  in  St.  Paul's  time,  there  was  a 
custom,  by  receiving  baptism  for  the  dead,  (as  men 
that  now  believe,  are  sureties  and  undertakers 


Ihe  faith  of  infants,  tlmt  ore  not  capable  of  believ-   part  l^ 
iug),  to  undertake  for  the  persons  of  their  deceased        *^ 
friends,  that  they  shouhl  he  ready  t()  obey,  and  re-  Pi«e»  of  iu« 
ceive  our  Saviour  for  their  king,  nt  his  coming ^^iroVjVrg.- 
a^in ;   and   then  the  forg^iveness  of  sins  in  the '"'*  ■"'""'''''• 
world  to  come,  has  uo  need  of  a  purgatory.     But 
in  Imth  these  interjiretations,  there  is  so  much  of 
paradox,  that  1  trust  not  to  them ;  hut  propound 
them  to  those  that  arc  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
St;ript»re,  to  incpdre  if  there  he  no  clearer  place 
that  contradicts  them.     Only  of  thus  much,  I  see 
evident  Scripture,  to  persuade  me,  that  there  Is 
neither  the  word,  nor  the  thing  of  purgatory,  nei- 
ther in  this,  nor  any  other  text ;  nor  any  tiling  that 
can  prove  a  necessity  of  a  place  for  the  soul  with- 
out the  body  ;    neither   for  the   soul  of  Ija/urus 
during  the  four  days  he  was  denxl ;  nor  for  the 
souls  of  them  which  the  Roman  Church  protend 
to  be  tormented  now  in  purgatory.     For  God,  that 
could  give  a  life  to  a  piece  of  clay,  liath  the  same 
power  to  give  life  again  to  a  dead  man,  and  renew 
his  inanimate,  and  rotten  carcase,  into  a  glorious, 
spiritutd,  and  inmiortal  body. 

Another  place  is  that  of  1  Cor.  iii.,  where  it  is 
said,  that  they  which  build  stubble,  hay,  &c.  on  the 
true  foundiition,  their  work  shall  perish  ;  but  Mry 
themselces  shall  be  xuvetl^  hut  n*  through  Jire : 
this  fire,  he  will  have  to  be  the  fire  of  purgatory. 
The  wonhi,  as  1  have  said  before,  are  an  allusion  to 
those  of  Zech,  \m.  9,  where  he  saith,  I  will  f/riag 
the  third  part  through  the  jire^  and  refine  them 
as  stiver  is  refined^  and  wilt  try  them  an  gold  is 
tried:  which  is  spoken  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  in  power  and  glory  ;  that  is,  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  couttagratiou  of  the  present  world 


>ff;     , 

r«ag 


wbprein  the  elect  shall  not  be  cotmiiraecl,  hut  b^ 
refined;  that  is,  depose  their  ernmenus  dm-lriuw 
and  traditions,  and  have  them  as  it  were  sinieed  off; 
and  shall  aftcnvards  call  ujwn  the  name  of  the  tr 
God.     in  like  manner,  tlie  apostle  saith  of  tlietu 
that  holding  this  foundation,  JeJtux  is  the  Christ. 
shall  buihl  thereon  some  other  doctrines  that  be 
erroneous,  that  tlicy  shall  not  be  consumed  in  that 
fire  which   reueweth   the   worlds   but  shall  pais 
through  it  to  salvation ;  but  so  as  to  see,  and  relin- 
quish their  former  errors.     The  builders,  are  llie 
pastors ;  the  foundation,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ : 
the  stubble  and  hay,  J'alse  conxfqueuces  dratrn 
Jrom  it  through  ignorance,  or  Jrailty ;  the  go! 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  are  their  trite  dociriurs 
mid  their  refining  or  purging,  the  relittf/uishiitg  o 
their  errors.     In  all  which  there  is  no  colour  al 
all  for  the  huniing  of  incorporeal,  that  is  to  say, 
impatible  souls. 
B«pii.in  r«f       \  tj,j|.(j  place  is  that  of  I  Cor.  xv.  29,  before  mcn- 
uutismowL    tionwl,  concerning  baptism  for  the  dead :  out 

which  he  coucludetli,  first,  that  prayers  for  the 
dead  are  not  unprofitable  ;  and  out  of  that,  that 
there  is  a  fire  of  purgatory  :  but  neither  of  the; 
rigrhtly.     For  of  many  interpretations  of  the  word 
baptism,  he  approveth  this  in  the  first  place,  that 
by  baptism  is  meant,  met4iphorically,  a  baptism  of 
peuwice;  and  that  men  arc  in  this  sense  baptized, 
when  they  fast,  and  pray,  and  f^ve  alms  :  and  so,^H 
baptism  for  tlie  dead,  and  prayer  for  the  dead,  is^^ 
the  same  thing.     Bat  this  is  a  metaphor,  of  which 
there  is  no  example,  neitlier  in  the  Scriptare,  nor 
in  any  other  use  of  language ;  and  which  is  also 
discordant  to  the  harmony,  and  scope  of  the  Scrip- 
ture.    The  word  baptism  is  used  (AJarh  x.  3y,  and 
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Luie  xii.  50),  for  being  dipped  in  one's  own  blood,  part  iv. 
as  Christ  was  upon  the  cross,  and  as  most  of  the    .    ^    . 
apostles  were,  for  giving  testimony  of  him.     But  it  B«i.twni  f..r 
is  hard  to  say,  that  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms,  have  I,'l,je"iood!'* 
any  similitude  with  dipping.     The  same  is  used 
also  Matth.  iii.  1 1  (which  seemeth  to  make  some- 
what for  purgatory)  for  a  purging  with  fire.     But 
it  is  evident  the  fire  and  purging  here  mentioned, 
is  the  same  whereof  the  prophet  Zechariah  spealieth 
'chapter  xiii.  9)  /  will  bring  the  third  part  throufrh 
the  fire,  and  will  refine  them,  S^c.   And  St.  Peter 
ifter  him  ( I  Epistle  i.  7),  That  the  trial  of  your 
^f/ith,  which  is  much  more  precious  than  of  gold 
'hat  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might 
'fe  found  unto  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory  at 
'he  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  St.  Paul  (1  Cor. 
ii.  13),    The  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  of 
chat  9ort  ii  is.    But  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  speak 
if  the  fire  that  shall  be  at  the  second  appearing  of 
!Jhrist ;   and  the  prophet  Zechariah  of  the  day  of 
udgment.    And  therefore  this  place  of  St.  Matthew 
nay  be  interpreted  of  the  same ;  and  then  there 
vill  be  no  necessity  of  the  fire  of  purgatory. 

Another  interjiretation  of  baptism  for  the  dead, 
3  that  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  which  he 
ireferreth  to  the  second  place  of  probability :  and 
hence  also  he  inferreth  the  utility  of  prayer  for 
he  dead.  For  if  after  the  resurrection,  such  as 
lave  not  heard  of  Christ,  or  not  believed  in  him, 
[lay  be  received  into  Christ's  kingdom  ;  it  is  not  in 
ain,  after  their  death,  that  their  friends  should  pray 
jr  them,  till  they  should  be  risen.  But  granting 
liat  God,  at  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  may  con- 
ert  unto  him  some  of  those  that  have  not  heard 
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Christ  preached,  aiid  consequently  cannot  have  re- 
jected Clirist,  niid  that  the  charity  of  men  in  thai 
jioiut  cannot  be  blamed ;  yet  this  concludeth  uo- 
thiuff  for  purgatory  ;  because  to  rise  from  death  to 
life,  is  one  thin^  ;  to  rise  from  purgatory  to  life  is 
another ;  as  beinf?  a  rising  from  Ul'e  to  life,  from  a 
life  in  torments  to  a  life  in  joy. 

A  fourth  place  is  that  of  Mntth.  v.  25,  26 :  Agree 
with  thine  uthersartj  qiiickli/,  tchiht  thon  art  ia 
the  way  with  htm^  lest  at  any  time  the  adcersary 
ilelivcr  thee  to  the  jurlge,  and  the  judge  deliter 
tftee  to  the  ojfficcr^  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison: 
eerily  I  say  unto  thee,  thon  shaft  hy  no  mcanx 
come  out  thence^  till  thou  hast  paid  the  ttttermost 
farthing.  In  which  allegory,  the  offender  is  the 
tinner ;  both  the  adversary  and  the  judge  is  God: 
the  way  is  this  life ;  the  prison  is  the  grave  ;  the 
officer,  death  :  from  which,  the  sinner  shall  not  rise 
ag!un  to  life  eternal,  but  to  a  second  death,  till  he 
have  ]>aid  the  utmost  farthing,  or  Clirist  pay  it  for 
him  by  his  passion,  which  is  a  full  ransom  fur  all 
matmer  of  sins,  as  well  lesser  sins,  as  greater  crimes; 
both  being  mode  by  the  passion  of  Christ  equally 
venial. 

The  fifth  place,  is  that  of  .Ifatih.  v.  22  :  IVhoso- 
ecer  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause, 
shall  be  guilty  in  judgment :  and  whosoever  jthall 
say  to  his  brother^  Raca,  shall  he  guilty  in  the 
council:  but  whosoever  shall  say  ^  thou  fool,  shall 
be  guilty  to  hell  ftre.  From  which  words  he  iu- 
fcrrcth  three  sorts  of  sins,  and  three  sorts  of  punish- 
ments ;  and  that  none  of  those  sins,  but  the  last, 
shall  be  punished  with  hell  fire  ;  and  consequently, 
timt  after  this  life,  tliere  is  punishment  of  lesser 


f«nw  in  puriTiitory.  Of  which  inference,  there  is  ,.,\nT  iv. 
11(1  colour  ill  uiiy  interpretation  that  hath  yet  been  .  **■  __.  j 
given  of  tliem.  SIiJiIl  there  be  a  distinction  after  iupi»inh>r  H 
this  life  of  courts  of  justice,  its  there  was  amongst  uija^i^wd. 
the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time,  to  hear,  and  deter- 
mine divers  «ort«  of  crimes,  as  the  judf?cs,  and  the 
council  r  Shall  not  all  judicature  appertain  to 
X'hrist  and  his  apostles  ?  To  understand  therefore 
this  text,  we  are  not  to  consider  it  solitarily,  b\it 
Jointly  with  the  words  precedent,  and  subsequent. 
•Our  Saviour  in  this  chapter  interpreteth  the  law  of 
Mose-s;  whicli  the  Jews  thought  was  then  fulfilled, 
when  they  had  not  transeressed  the  (grammatical 
sense  thereof,  howsoever  they  had  transjg:ressed 
•nguinst  the  sentence,  or  meaning  of  the  legislator. 
Therefore  whereas  they  thought  the  sixth  com- 
uiandment  was  not  broken,  but  by  killing  a  man  ■, 
Iior  the  seventh,  hut  when  a  man  lay  with  a  woman, 
not  his  wife ;  our  Saviour  tells  them  tlie  inward 
«nger  of  a  raan  ag-ainst  his  brother,  if  it  be  without 
Just  cause,  is  lumiicide.  You  have  heard,  saith  he, 
the  Law  of  Moses,  T/wn  shait  iioi  kill,  and  that 
W itosoccer  slmll  k\l(,  skull  he  condemned  before 
the  jud;j;fi!,  or  before  the  session  oi  the  Seventy  : 
but  I  say  unto  you,  to  be  angry  with  one's  brother 
■without  cause,  or  to  say  unto  him  Raca,  or  Fool, 
is  homicide,  and  shall  be  piuiished  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  session  of  Christ,  and  his  apostles, 
>itli  hell  fire.  So  that  those  words  were  not  used  to 
distinguish  between  divers  crimes,  aud  divers  courts 
of  justice,  and  divers  punishments  ;  but  to  tax  t]ie 
idistiuction  between  mi  and  sin,  which  the  Jews 
drew  not  from  the  dlfFfrence  nf  the  will  in  obeying 
Cod,  but  from  the  difference   of  their  temporal 
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PART  IV.  courts  of  justice;  and  to  show  tbem  tlmt  he  tJiaJ  ' 
.  **•  had  the  will  to  hurt  his  brother,  thoii.^h  the  cffecl 
luinuiiifor  appear  but  ui  reviling,  or  not  at  all,  slmll  be  tsA 
u..d«?rto'ud.  into  hell  fire,  by  the  judges,  and  by  tlie  sessioiu 
which  shall  be  the  same,  not  different,  courts  at  the 
day  of  jiitlginent.  Tliis  considered,  \vlmt  can  bi' 
drawn  from  this  text,  to  roalutniu  purgatory,  I 
cannot  imagiue. 

'Hie  sixth  place  is  Lnftc  xvi.  9  .*  Afnltf  t/ejrirndt 
of  the  unrighteous  Mammon;  that  tchen  ye  J'aily 
they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  ftihrrniiclct. 
This  he  alleges  to  prove  invocation  of  saints  de- 
parted. But  the  sense  is  plain,  that  we  shonhl 
make  friends  with  our  riches,  of  the  poor-,  awl 
thereby  obtain  their  prayers  wltilst  they  live.  He 
that  giveth  to  the  poor^  lendetb  to  the  Lord. 

The  seventh  is  Luhe  xxiii.  42 :  Lor(f^  rcmcmher 
me^  when  thou  comext  into  thy  kingdom.  Therr- 
fore,  Kiith  he,  tliere  is  remission  of  sins  after  tlii* 
life.  lint  the  ctnisequence  is  not  good.  Our  Saviour 
then  foi^vc  hira ;  and  at  his  coming  again  in  glnry* 
will  remember  to  raise  him  again  to  life  etenial. 

Hie  eighth  is  Actt  ii.  21,  where  St.  Peter  sailh 
of  Christ,  thnt  Ood  had  raised  him  up^  and  ioMM 
the  pains  of  ileathy  becanxc  it  teas  not  possible  Al 
xhould  he  ho/den  of  it  :  which  be  interprets  tn  Itc 
a  descent  of  Christ  into  purgatory,  to  loose  tioux 
souls  there  from  their  torments  :  whereas  it  its  ma- 
nifest, tluit  it  was  Clirist  that  was  loosed  ;  it  wu 
he  that  could  not  beholden  of  death,  or  thejrrave; 
and  not  the  souls  in  purgatory.  Bui  if  that  which 
Reza  says,  in  hi.s  notes  on  thii;  place,  be  well  ob- 
served, there  is  none  that  will  not  see,  that  instowl 
nf  painjf,  it  should  he  tu/nds  ;  and  then  there  i» 
no  further  cause  to  seek  fur  purgatory  in  this  lest. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

OF  DEMONOLOGY,   AND  OTHER  RELICS  OF  THE 
RELIGION  OF  THE  GENTILES. 

The  impression  made  on  the  organs  of  sight  by  part  iv. 

lucid  bodies,  either  in  one  direct  line,  or  in  many    . !^: - 

tines,  reflected  from  opaque,  or  refracted  in  the  The  original 
passage  through  diaphanous  bodies,  produceth  in 
living  creatures,  in  whom  God  hath  placed  such 
organs,  an  imagination  of  the  object,  from  whence 
the  impression  proceedeth;  which  imagination  is 
called  sight ;  and  seemeth  not  to  be  a  mere  imagi- 
nation, but  the  body  itself  without  us ;  in  the  same 
manner,  as  when  a  man  violently  presseth  his  eye, 
there  appears  to  him  a  light  without,  and  before 
him,  which  no  man  perceiveth  but  himself;  because 
there  is  indeed  no  such  thing  without  him,  but  only 
a  motion  in  the  ulterior  organs,  pressing  by  re- 
sistance outward,  that  makes  him  tliink  so.     And 
the  motion  made  by  this  pressure,  continuing  after 
the  object  which  caused  it  is  removed,  is  that  we 
call  imagination  and  memort/;  and,  in  sleep,  and 
sometimes  in  great  distemper  of  the  organs  by 
sickness  or  violence,  a  dream  ;  of  which  things  I 
have  already  spoken  briefly,  in  the  second  and  third 
chapters. 

This  nature  of  sight  having  never  been  discovered 
by  the  ancient  pretenders  to  natural  knowledge ; 
much  less  by  those  that  consider  not  things  so 
remote,  as  that  knowledge  is,  from  their  present 
use ;  it  was  hard  for  men  to  conceive  of  those  images 
in  the  fancy  and  in  the  sense,  otherwise,  than  of 
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,  things  really  without  us :  which  some,  because  thry 
,_  *^-  ,.  vanish  away,  tliey  know  not  whitlier  nor  how,  will 
ThBoriKiaai  have  to  be  absolutely  incorporeal,  that  is  to  say 
""''""*^''' immaterial,  or  fonnfi  without  matter;  colour  and 
figure,  without  any  coloured  or  figuretl  body ;  and 
that  they  can  put  on  airy  bodies,  as  a  garment,  to 
make  them  visible  when  they  will  to  our  bodily 
eyes ;  and  others  say, are  bodies  and  living  creatorea, 
but  made  of  air,  or  other  more  subtle  and  ethereal 
matter,  which  is,  then,  when  they  will  be  seen,  con- 
densed. But  both  of  them  agree  on  one  general 
appellation  of  them.  Demons.  As  if  the  dead  of 
whom  they  dreamed,  were  not  inhabitants  of  their 
own  brain,  but  of  the  air,  or  of  heaven,  or  hell ;  not 
phantasms,  but  ghosts  ;  with  just  nsimich  reason 
as  if  one  should  say,  he  saw  bis  own  ichost  in  a 
lookingp-glass,  or  the  ghosts  of  the  stars  in  a  rirer; 
or  oall  the  ordinary  apparition  of  the  snn,  of  the 
tjuiuitity  of  about  a  foot,  the  demon,  or  ghost  of 
that  great  sun  that  enlightcnetb  the  whole  vbible 
world:  and  by  that  means  have  feared  them,  as 
thinj^  of  an  unknown,  that  is,  of  an  unlimited  power 
to  do  them  good  or  harm  ;  and  consequently,  given 
occasion  to  the  governors  of  the  heathen  common- 
wealths to  regulate  this  their  fear,  by  establishing 
that  DEMONOLOGT,Cin  which  the  poets,  as  principal 
priests  of  the  heathen  religion,  were  specially  cm- 
ployed  or  reverenced,)  to  the  public  peace,  and  to 
the  obedience  of  subjects  necessary  thereunto  ;  and 
to  make  some  of  them  good  i/emoHS,  and  others 
evil;  the  one  as  a  spur  to  the  olwen'anee,  the  other 
OS  reins  to  withhold  them  from  violation  of  the 
laws. 

What  kind  of  things  they  were,  to  whom  they 
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Ittnbuted  tlie  nnme  of  tU'moHS,  appeareth  partly  part  iv. 

the  g:enca!ng:\-  of  their  gods,  written  by  Ilesiod,        ^^'    . 
ne  of  the  most  ancient  poets  of  the  Grecians  ;  and  wui  wcro 

]y  iu  other  histories ;  of  which  I  have  observed  iililj Hwi'nu. 
Bome  few  before,  iu  the  nvelfth  chapter  of  tliia  dis- 
course- 

The  Grecians,  bv  their  colonies  and  eonqwests,  «<"».'''•' 
commuuieated  their  language  and  writingrsintoAsm,  «•"  "p't-J- 
Egypt,  and  Italy ;  and  therein,  by  necessary  co«- 
Beqaence  their  tiemonofof^tj^  or,  ns  St.  Paul  calls  it, 
( I  Thu.  iv.  I )  their  doctrines  of  devils.  And  by  that 

cans  the  contagion  was  derived  also  to  the  Jews, 

thof  JudeaandAlexnndrin.nndothi'rparts.where- 
irito  tbey  were  dispersed.    But  the  name  of  demon 

ey  did  not,  as  the  Grecians,  attribute  to  spirits 
oth  fTood  and  e\Tl ;  but  to  the  evil  only :  and  to  the 
good  demons  they  pave  the  name  of  the  spirit  of  ^^^  |._^^ 

Eld  ;  and  esteemed  tliose  into  whose  bodies  they  we'ved 
.  .  .  ■  11      ■  1      -  '-by  ll.e  Jew*. 

tered  to  be  prophets.  In  sura,  all  sm^ilarity,  if 
od,  they  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  God:  and  if 
i\n\j  lo  some  demon,  but  a  KaKoSai/iwt-,  an  evil  demons 
Ihat  is  a  devil.  And  therefore,  they  called  demo- 
nittrjt,  that  is  possessed  by  the  devil,  such  as  we 
call  madmen  or  lunatics  ;  or  such  as  had  the  fallings 
sickness,  or  that  spoke  any  thing  which  they,  for 
Vfont  of  undcrslaudinp,  thought  absurd.  As  also  of 
an  unclean  |>erson  in  a  notorious  degree,  they  used 
to  say  he  had  on  unclean  spirit ;  of  a  dumb  man, 
that  he  had  a  dumb  devil ;  and  of  John  the  Baptist  ^ 

(Matt.  xi.  1?),  for  the  singularity  of  his  fasting,  • 

that  he  bad  a  devil ;  and  of  our  Saviour,  because 
he  said,  he  that  keepeth  his  sayings  should  not  sec 
death  in  icternum,  (John  viii.  52),  Now  wc  know 
ihou  hast  a  dciil ;  Abraham  is  dead,   and  the 
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PAiiT  IV.  prophets  are  dead  i  and  again,  because  lie  aud 
._'^'y  ,  (Johtt\\\,10)y  Tbey  tcent  abovt  to  kill  h'm^  Xh 
people  answered,  Thou  hanf  a  dfp/'i;  who  gaetk 
about  to  hill  thee  ?  Whereby  it  is  manifest,  tliat  tke 
Jews  had  the  same  opimous  couceruinof  phantasms. 
namely,  that  they  were  nut  piuuitiisins,  thai  \a,  iilois 
of  the  brain,  bat  things  real,  and  indeiiemlautciii 
the  fancy. 
hy  our  Whieli  doetrine,  if  it  be  not  true,  whv,  may  sonif 

iruiku  ii  ii«t.  8ay,  did  not  our  baviour  oontnuliot  it,  and  tearii 
the  contrary  'i  Nay,  why  does  he  use  on  divers  oc- 
cfisious  such  forms  of  speech  as  seem  to  ci>nfirmit.' 
To  tliis  I  answer,  that  first,  where  Clirist  saith,  (Lvh 
xxiv.31»)  A  spirit  hath  not  Jicsh  and  hone^  thoasL 
he  show  that  there  be  spirits,  yet  he  denies  not  llial 
they  are  Iwidies.  And  where  St.  Paid  says,(l  Cof.ir. 
44)  we  Jthall  rise  spiritual  hodies^hG  acknow  Icdgflh 
the  nature  of  spirits,  but  that  they  are  bodily  siririlsi 
which  is  not  diDicult  to  tiiidci'stand.  For  air  and 
many  other  things  are  bodies,  though  not  flesh  a»l 
bone,  or  aJiy  otlier  gross  body  to  be  discerned  by  llie 
eye.  But  when  our  Saviour  speaketli  to  the  derll 
and  commandelh  him  to  go  out  of  a  man,  if  by  tk 
devil,  he  meant  a  disease,  asphrensy,  or  lunacy,  or 
a  corporeal  spirit,  is  not  the  speech  improper  f  Can 
disea-sijs  heju-  r  Or  can  tliere  be  a  corporeal  fpirit 
in  a  body  of  flesh  and  bone,  full  already  of  vital 
and  animal  spirits  ?  Are  there  not,  therefore  spirits, 
that  neither  have  bodies,  nor  are  mere  imagi nations? 
To  the  first  I  answer,  that  the  addressing  of  onr 
Saviour's  command  to  the  maduess,  or  lunacy  he 
curetb,  is  no  more  impro]ier  than  was  his  rebuking 
of  the  fever,  or  of  the  wind  and  sea;  for  neithff 
do  the^ c  hear ;  or  than  was  the  command  of  Cud, 
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to  the  light,  to  the  fimmment,  to  the  sun,  and  stars, 
when  he  corainantied  them  to  lie ;  for  they  could 
uot  hear  before   tUey   had   a   being.      Uut  those 
speeches  arc  not  hnproper,  because  they  signify  the 
power  of  God's  word ;  no  more  therefore  is  it  im- 
proper, to  wimmand  madness,  or  lunacy,  under  the 
appellatiou  of  devils   by    whicli   they  were  then 
commonly  miderstood,  to  depart  out  of  a  man's 
body.    To  the  second,  concerning  their  being  incor- 
poreal, 1  havenotyet  observed  nny  pla<'e  of  Scripture, 
from  whence  it  can  be  p;atkered,  that  any  miui  was 
ever  possessed  with  any  other  corporeal  spirit,  but 
thatof  hiso'mijbywhich  his  body  is  naturally  moved. 

Our  SaWour,  immediately  after  the  floly  Ghostfhc scriptorw 
descended  upon  nun  in  the  form  oi  a  dove,  is  said.  tt.u  tpinu  uo 
by  St.  Mattliew  (chapter  iv.  I),  to  have  been  ^^rf'-^TO"*^ 
up  hy  the  Spirit  into  the  icildernes.s ;  and  the 
8ame  is  recited  (Luke  iv.  ])  in  these  words,  Jesus 
hein^  J'till  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  was  led  in  the 
Spirit  info  the  wilderness ;  whereby  it  is  evident 
that  by  spirit  there,  is  meant  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  cannot  be  interpreted  for  a  possession ;  for 
Christ,  and  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  are  but  one  and  thesame 
substance  ;  which  is  no  possession  of  one  substance, 
or  body,  by  another.  And  whereas  in  the  verses 
foUoning  he  is  said  fo  hate  been  taken  up  hy  the 
decil  into  thr  holy  city,  and  set  upon  a  pimtacle 
f}f  the  temple,  shall  we  conclude  them^e  that  he 
was  possessed  of  the  devil,  or  carried  thither  by 
violence?  And  Jigain.  carried  thence  hy  the  devil 
into  an  exceeding  high  mountrtin,  who  showed  him 
thence  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world:  where- 
in we  are  not  to  believe  he  was  either  possessed, 
or  forced  by  the  devil ;  nor  that  any  mountain  is 
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PART  IV.  high  enough,  according  to  the  literal  sense,  to  show 

*f         him  oue  whole  hcaiispherc.     What  tlieu  can  be  the 

Th«  SctipturM  nieaniiis  of  this  place,  other  than  tliut  he  went  nf 

ihaopinuuc  himself  into  the  wilderness ;  and  that  this  carrying 

inroipoMal.       ^^'   ^^^^    ^^    j^^^j    ^^^^  f^^^   ^^^    WildciTieSS  tO    thc 

city,  and  from  thence  into  a  mountain,  was  a  vision  r 
Conformable  whcreunto,  is  also  the  phrase  of  St. 
Luke,  that  he  was  led  into  the  ivildeniess,  not  bg, 
but  j»,  the  Spirit ;  whereas,  concerning  his  bein^ 
taken  up  into  the  mountain,  and  unto  the  pinnade 
of  the  temple,  he  spcakcth  as  St.  Matthew  doth^ 
which  suiteth  with  the  nature  of  a  vision. 

Agun,  where  St.  Luke  (chap.  xxit.  3,  4)  says  of 
Judas  Iscftriot,  that  Satan  enterfd  into  him,  and 
thereupon  that  he  went  and  communed  with  theekifj 
priests,  and  captains,  how  he  might  betray  ChriH 
unto  them ;  it  may  be  answered,  that  by  the  entering 
nf  Satan,  that  is  the  cnemtf,  into  him,  is  meant,  Uk 
hostile  and  traitorous  intention  of  selling  his  Lord 
and  Master.  For  as  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  frequently 
in  Scripture  understood,  the  graces  and  good  in- 
clinations given  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  by  the  en- 
tering of  Satan  may  be  understood  the  wicked 
cogitationH,  and  designs  of  the  adversaries  of  ChrisI, 
and  his  disciples,  For  ils  it  is  hard  to  say,  that  tbf 
devil  was  entered  into  Judas,  before  he  had  any  rach 
hostile  design;  so  it  is  impertinent  to  say,  he  WK 
first  Christ's  enemy  in  his  heart,  and  that  the  deril 
entered  into  him  afterwards.  Therefore  the  ca- 
tering of  Satan,  and  his  wicked  purpose,  was  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

But  if  there  be  no  immaterial  spirit,  or  any  pos- 
session of  men'a  Ixulies  by  any  spirit  corporeal,  it 
may  agtun  be  asked,  why  our  Saviour  and  bi^ 
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clear  words,  as  they  mi^ht  no  more  doubt  thereof.  .  .*f  .■■ 
But  such  questions  as  these,  are  more  curious,  than  Tbe  scriptures 
necessary  for  a  Christian  man's  salvation.  Meni^,t'Jpiriw«re 
may  as  well  ask  why  Christ,  that  could  have  given  ii>corpo«»i. 
to  all  men  faith,  piety,  and  nil  manner  of  moral 
virtues,  gave  it  to  some  only,  and  not  to  all :  and 
why  he  Icftthescarch of  natural  causes,  and  sciences, 
to  the  natural  reason  and  industry  of  men,  and  did 
not  reveal  it  to  all,  or  any  man  superuaturally ;  and 
many  other  such  questions.  Of  which  nevertheless 
there  may  be  altered  probable  and  pious  reasons. 
For  as  God,  when  he  brought  the  Israelites  into  the 
land  of  Promise,  did  not  secure  them  therein,  by 
subduing  all  the  nations  round  about  them ;  but 
left  many  of  them,  as  thorns  in  their  sides,  to 
awaken  from  time  to  time  their  piety  and  industry: 
so  our  SaWoTU",  in  conducting  us  toward  his 
heavenly  kingdom,  did  not  destroy  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  natural  questions ;  but  left  them  to  exercise 
our  industry, and  rea.son ;  the  scope  of  his  preaching, 
being  only  to  show  us  this  plain  and  direct  way  to 
salvation,  namely,  the  belief  of  this  article.  Ma/ 
he  wtt»  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  sent 
into  the  world  to  saerijice  himse.lf  J'or  our  sins, 
and  at  his  coming;;  again,  gloriously  to  reign  over 
his  elect,  and  to  xave  them  from  their  enemies 
eternally.  To  which,  the  opinion  of  possession  by 
spirits,  or  phantasms,  is  no  impediment  in  the  way  ; 
though  it  be  to  some  an  occasion  of  poing  out  of  the 
way,  and  to  follow  their  own  Inventions.  If  we  re- 
quire of  the  Scriptxu*c  an  account  of  all  questions, 
which  may  be  raised  to  trouble  us  in  the  performance 
of  God's  commands,  we  may  as  well  complain  of 
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Moses  for  not  havinie;  set  down  the  time  of  the 
cre-ation  of  such  spirits,  as  well  as  of  the  creation  of 
the  earth  aiid  Bea,  aiid  of  men  aud  beasts.  To  cou- 
chide:  I  find  in  Scripture  that  there  beanarels,  and 
spirits,  good  and  e\'U  ;  but  not  that  they  are  incor- 
poreal, as  are  the  apparitions  men  see  in  the  dark,  or 
in  a  dream,  or  lision ;  which  the  Latins  call  spectra. 
and  took  for  flentomt.  And  I  find  tlrat  there  are 
spirits  noriioreal,  tliough  subtle  and  invisible ;  bat 
not  that  any  man's  body  was  possessed  or  inhabited 
by  tliem ;  and  that  the  bodies  of  the  saints  shall  be 
such,  namely,  spiritual  bodies,  as  St.  Paul  caUs 
them. 

Nevertheless,  the  contrary  doctrine,  uamely,  that 
<*""»" "0*  ti«  there  be  incorjwreal  spirits,  hath  hitherto  so  pre- 
in  tii«  primi.  vailed  in  the  Church,  that  the  use  of  exorcism,  tliat 
iiMc  ureh.     y  j^  g^y^  ^j-  pjpptJQj,  (jf  devils  by  conjuration,  is 

thereupon  built;  and,  though  rarely  aud  faintly 
practised.  Is  not  yet  totally  a^ven  over.  That  there 
were  many  demoniacs  in  the  primitive  Church,  and 
few  madmen,  and  other  such  singular  diseases; 
whereas  in  these  times  we  hear  of,  and  see  many 
madmen,  and  few  demoniacs,  proceeds  not  firom  the 
change  of  nature,  but  of  names.  Cut  how  it  comes 
to  i)iiss  that  wliereas  heretofore  the  ajMJStles,  and 
after  them  for  a  time,  the  pastors  of  the  Church, 
did  cure  those  singular  diseases,  which  now  they 
are  not  seen  to  do ;  fis  likewise,  why  it  is  not  in  the 
])ower  of  ever)-  true  believer  now,  to  do  all  that  the 
faithful  did  then,  that  is  to  say,  as  we  read  (Mark 
xvi.  17,  18),  in  Christ' it  name  to  caM  out  deviU^ 
to  jtj}fak  with  new  tongues,  to  take  up  ■terpent4, 
to  drink  deadhf  poison  without  harm-takings  and 
to  cure  the  nick-  by  the  laying  on  qf'  their  handu, 
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and  all  this  without  other  words,  hut  in  the  name  p 
fff  Jesus,  IB  auother  qut'stion.     And  it  is  probable   , 
that  those  extraordinary  g:ifts  were  given  to  the 
Church,  for  no  longer  a  time,  than  men  truKteH 
wholly  to  Cln'ist.  and  looked  for  their  felicity  only 
in  his  kingdom  to  come ;  and  consequently,  that 
when  they  sought  authority,  and  riehew,  aud  trusted 
to  their  own  subtlety  for  a  kingdom  of  this  world^B 
these  snpeniattiral  gifts  of  God  were  again  taken 
from  them. 

Another  relic  of  Gentili-sm  is,  the  worship  off^ 
images,  neither  instituted  by  Moses  in  tlte  Old,  nor  «o 
by  Christ  in  the  New  Testament ;  nor  yet  brought  Ih, 
in  from  the  Gentiles  ;  hut  left  amongst  them  after  ^^ 
they  had  given  their  names  to  Christ.  Before  our 
Saviour  preached,  it  was  the  general  religion  of  the 
Gentiles  to  worship  for  gods  those  apparences 
that  remain  in  the  brain  from  the  impre.ssiori  of 
external  bodie.s  upon  the  organs  of  their  sense-s, 
which  are  commonly  called  ideas,  idols,  phoufasnis, 
conceits,  as  being  representations  4)f  those  external 
bodies  which  cause  them,  and  have  nothing  in  them 
of  reality,  no  more  than  there  is  in  the  things  that 
seem  to  stmid  before  us  in  adream.  And  tills  is  the 
reason  why  St.  Paid  says,  ( I  Cor.  viii,-!)  we  know  that 
an  idol  is  nothiupf ;  not  that  he  thought  that  an 
image  of  metal,  stone,  or  wood,  was  nothing;  but 
that  the  thing  which  they  honoured,  or  feared  in  the 
image,  and  held  for  a  god,  was  a  mere  figment, 
without  place,  habitation,  motion,  or  existence,  but 
in  the  motions  of  the  brain.  And  the  worship  of 
these  »ith  dixiiie  honour,  is  that  which  is  in  the 
Scripture  called  idolatry,  and  rebt'ilion  against  God. 
For  God  being  King  of  the  Jews,  and  his  lieutenant 
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being  first  Moses,  and  afterward  the  high-priest  ■ 
if  the  people  had  Ix'en  permitted  to  worship,  and 
pray  to  images,  which  are  representations  tif  their 
own  fancies,  they  had  had  no  further  dependance 
on  the  true  God,  of  whom  there  con  be  no  simi- 
litude; nor  ou  his  prime-ministers,  Moses  and  the 
high-priests ;  but  every  man  had  governed  himself 
according  to  his  own  appetite,  to  the  utter  cversion 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  their  own  destnicti 
for  want  of  union.  And  therefore  the  first  law 
God  was,  t/ie^  should  not  tahefor  f^odji,  Aliexos 
Deos,  that  is,  /Jie  gods  of  other  nations,  bat  that 
only  true  God,  who  rouchxa/ed  to  covwiune  with 
Mo.te.t,  and  hy  him  to  give  them  laws  and  directions, 
for  their  peace,  and  for  their  saltation  from  their 
enemies.  And  the  second  wa^,  that  they  should 
not  make  to  tlunnselres  any  image  to  worship, 
their  own  invention.  For  it  is  the  same  deposi 
of  a  king,  to  submit  to  another  king,  whether 
be  set  up  by  a  neighbour  nation,  or  by  ourselves. 
Amwtr  The  places  of  Scripture  pretended  to  conntenanc* 

»^miiiK°«t»  the  setting  up  of  images,  to  worship  them  ;  or  to 
rui  imsf «.  gg^.  tijem  up  at  all  in  the  places  where  God  is  wor- 
shipped, arc  first,  two  examples ;  one  of  the  chem- 
bims  over  the  ark  of  God ;  the  other  of  the  brazes 
serpent.  Secondly,  some  texts  whereby  we  are 
commande<I  to  worship  certain  creatures  for  their 
relation  to  God ;  as  to  worship  his  footstool.  And 
lastly,  some  other  texts,  by  which  is  authorized  a 
religious  honouring  of  holy  things.  But  before  I 
examine  the  force  of  those  places,  to  prove  thai 
which  is  pretended,  I  must  first  explain  what  is  to 
he  understood  by  worshipping,  and  what  by  imagft 
and  idols. 


elf     i 
on     J 
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discourse,  tliat  to  honour,  is  to  value  hisUy  the 
power  of  any  persou  :  and  that  such  value  is  mea- 
sured, by  our  comparing  him  with  others.  But  be- 
cause there  is  nothiuf;  to  be  compared  with  God  in 
power ;  we  honour  hira  not,  but  dishonour  him  by 
any  vahie  less  than  infinite.  And  thus  honour  is 
projjcrly  of  its  own  nature,  secret,  and  internal  in 
the  heart.  But  the  inward  thoufthts  of  men,  which 
appear  outwardly  in  their  words  and  nt^tions,  are 
the  signs  of  our  honouring,  and  these  go  by  the 
name  of  worship  ;  in  Latin,  culhis.  Therefore,  to 
pray  to,  to  swear  by,  to  obey,  to  be  diligent  and 
officious  in  sening  :  in  sum,  all  words  and  actions 
that  betoken  fear  to  offend,  or  desire  to  please,  is 
worship,  whether  those  words  and  actions  be  sin- 
cere, or  feigned  :  and  because  they  appear  as  signs 
of  honouring,  are  ordinarily  also  called  honour. 

The  worwhii)  we  exhibit  to  those  we  esteem  to  be  ni"iaetion     _ 

,  ,  ,  ......  between  ilinne 

but  men, as  to  kmgs,  and  men  m  authonty,is  cii://4i,j.i.iUM- 
wortthip  :  hut  the  worship  we  exliibit  to  tlmt  which  *  ''*' 
we  think  to  be  God,  whatsoever  the  words,  cere- 
monies, gestures  or  other  actions  be,  h  divine  wor- 
ship. To  fall  prostrate  before  a  king,  in  him  that 
thinks  him  hut  a  man,  is  but  civil  worship  :  and  he 
that  putteth  off  his  hat  in  the  church,  for  this  cause, 
that  he  thinketh  it  the  house  of  God,  worshippeth 
with  divine  worship.  They  that  seek  the  distinction 
of  divine  and  civil  worship,  not  in  the  intention  of 
the  worshipper,  hut  in  the  words  SavXtia  and  Xar/jtm, 
deceive  themselves.  For  whereas  there  be  two 
8ort»  of  sen-ants :  that  sort,  which  is  of  those  that 
are  absolutely  in  the  power  of  their  masters,  as 
slaves  taken  in  war,  and  their  issue,  whose  bodies 
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are  not  in  their  own  power,  (their  lives  dependiiif 
on  the  will  of  their  masters,  in  such  tnannrr  as  to 
forfeit  them  upon  the  least  disobedience),  and  that 
arc  bought  and  sold  as  beasts,  were  called  ^oiiAoi,tbat 
is,propcrlyslavcs.andtlieirsenicc3owXjm:  thcnther, 
which  is  of  tliose  that  serve  (for  hire,  or  in  hope  of 
benefit  from  their  masters)  voluntarily,  are  called 
fl^ic ;  that  is,  domestic  servants,  to  whose  service 
the  masters  have  no  furl  her  rig:li(.  than  isc«ntaine<l 
in  the  covenants  made  betwixt  them.  These  two 
kinds  of  servants  have  thus  much  common  to  them 
botb.that  their  labour  is  appointed  them  by  another: 
and  the  wcirtl  Xarfwc,  is  the  genenU  name  of  l>oth» 
signifying  him  tliat  worketh  tor  another,  whether' 
as  a  slave,  or  a  voluntary  scr^'ant.  So  that  XarpcM 
signifieth  generally  all  service ;  but  douA»a  the  ser- 
vice  of  bondmen  only,  and  the  condition  of  slavery : 
and  both  are  used  in  Scripture,  (to  signiiy  our  ser- 
vice of  God)  promiscuously  ;  iovXda,  Ijec^ause  we  are 
God*s  slaves  ;  Xarptiaf  because  we  Herve  him.  And 
in  all  kinds  of  service  is  contained,  not  only  obedi- 
ence, but  also  worship  ;  that  is,  such  actions,  ges- 
tures, and  words*  as  signify  honour. 

An  image,  in  the  most  strict  signification  of  the 
word,  is  the  resemblance  of  something  visible  :  in 
fbuiiAani».  which  sense  the  phantastical  forms,  a))piLritious,  or 
seemings  of  visible  bodies  to  the  sight,  arc  only 
images ;  such  as  are  the  show  of  a  man,  or  other 
thing  iu  the  water,  by  reflei-tion,  or  refraction  ;  or 
of  tl'"  '^""  "T-  efni-s  by  direct  vision  in  the  air; 
whi<  real  in  the  th'mgs  seen,  nor  in 

A'y  seem  to  be;  nor  are  their 
-  the  same  with  that  nf  the 
bv  the   variation  of  the 
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lor^ns  of  sight,  or  by  glasses,  and  are  prtwent  often-  p^^j  |^; 
times  ill  (lur  iraagiuatiou,  and  in  our  cireains,  when 
the  object  is  absent ;  or  chaiif^ed  into  other  colours 
and  shapes,  bs  thiii&>f  that  depend  only  upon  the 
:&Dcy.  And  these  are  the  imagex^  whieii  are  ori- 
jgiJuUly  and  most  properly  railed  ideax^  and  rV/o/«, 
«nd  derived  from  the  Iaiig:uaj2:e  of  the  Grecifttts^ 
with  whom  the  word  tiSw  siguiticth  fa  see.  They  also 
fire  calle<l  phantasms^  whieh  is  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, apfxtiitiom.  And  from  these  images  it  is, 
that  one  of  the  faculties  of  man*s  nature,  is  called 
;the  imngirtafiott.  And  front  hence  it  is  manifest, 
that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  image  made 
|0f  a  thing  invisible. 

.  It  is  also  evident,  that  there  can  be,  no  image  of 
18  thing  ibiinite:  for  all  the  imagett,  and  phantasms 
that  are  made  Ijy  ihe  impression  of  things  visible, 
BTu  figured ;  but  figure  is  a  quantity  every  way  de- 
termined. And  theretbrc  there  can  be  no  image  of 
God ;  nor  of  the  soul  of  man ;  nor  of  spirits  ;  but 
only  of  bodies  visible;  that  is,  bodies  that  have 
light  in  themselves,  or  are  by  such  enlightened. 
[  And  whereas  a  man  can  fency  shapes  he  never 
Law ;  making  up  a  figure  out  of  the  parts  of  divers 
creatures;  as  the  poets  make  their  centaurs,  chi- 
meras, and  other  monsters  never  seen  :  so  can  he 
also  give  matter  to  those  shapes,  and  make  them  in 
■wood,  clay,  or  metal.  And  these  are  also  called 
images,  not  for  the  resemblanire  of  miy  cori»orea1 
thing,  but  for  the  resemblance  of  some  pliantastical 
inhabitautjj  of  the  brain  of  the  maker.  But  in  these 
idols,  as  tliey  are  originally  in  the  bruin,  luid  as  they 
are  painted,  carved,  moulded,  or  moulten  in  matter, 
there  is  a  similitude  of  the  one  to  the  other,  for 
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which  the  material  l>fHly  made  by  art,  may  be 
to  be  the  image  of  the  fantastical  idol  made  by 
nature. 

But  in  a  larger  \\se  of  the  word  image,  is  con- 
tained also,  any  representation  of  one  thing  by  ano- 
ther. So  an  caithly  sovereign  may  be  called  the 
image  of  God:  and  an  biferior  magistrate,  the 
image  of  an  cjirthly  sovereign.  And  many  times  in 
the  idolatry  of  the  Gentiles  there  was  little  regard 
to  the  similitude  of  their  material  idol  to  the  idol 
in  their  fancy,  and  yet  it  wa«  called  tht?  image  of 
it.  For  a  stone  unhewn  has  been  set  up  for  Nep- 
tune, and  divers  other  shapes  far  different  from  the 
shapes  tliey  eonneived  of  their  gods.  And  at  this 
day  we  see  many  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
other  saints,  unlike  one  another,  and  without  cor- 
respondence to  any  one  man's  fancy  ;  and  yet  scire 
well  enough  for  the  purpose  they  were  erected  for ; 
wliich  was  no  more  but  by  the  names  only,  to  re- 
present the  persons  mentioned  in  the  history ;  to 
which  every  man  appUeth  a  mental  image  of  his 
own  making,  or  none  at  all.  And  thns  an  image 
in  the  largest  sense,  is  either  the  resemblance,  or 
the  representation  of  some  thing  \nsible ;  or  both 
together,  ils  it  liappeneth  for  tl»e  most  part. 

But  the  name  of  idol  is  extended  yet  further  in 
Scripture,  to  signify  also  the  sun,  or  a  star,  or  any 
other  creature,  risible  or  invisible,  when  they  are 
worshipped  for  gods. 

"aving  shown  what  is  worship,  and  what  an 

U  now  |)ut  them  togetlit^r,  and  examine 

JLATiiy  is,  which  is  forbidden  in  the 

indmeut,  and   other  places   of  the 


■ship  nn  image,  is  voluntarily  to  do  those 
external  ants,  whii^h  are  sjgiis  of  honouring  either  ^ 
the  matter  of  the  image,  which  is  wood,  stone,  idojitry,  nhat, 
metal,  or  some  other  visible  creature ;  or  the  phan- 
itasm  of  the  brain,  fur  the  resemblance,  or  repre- 
sentation whereof,  the  matter  was  formed  and 
figured;  or  Iwth  together,  as  one  animate  body, 
composed  of  the  matter  and  tlie  phantasm,  as  of  a 
ibfKly  and  soul. 

To  be  uncovered,  before  a  man  of  power  and  au- 
thority, or  before  the  throne  of  a  prince,  or  in  such 
other  places  as  he  ordaineth  to  that  purpose  in  his 
absence,  is  to  worship  that  man,  or  prince  with  ci\il 
worship :  as  bcina:  a  sign,  not  of  honomnng  the 
stool  or  pla(«,  but  the  pei-sori ;  and  is  not  idolatry. 
But  if  he  that  doth  it,  should  suppose  the  soul  of  the 
[prince  to  be  in  the  stool,  or  shotdd  present  a  peti- 
Ition  to  the  slool,  it  were  divine  worship,  and 
idolatry. 

[  To  pray  to  a  king  for  such  things,  as  he  is  able 
[to  do  for  us,  though  we  prostrate  ourselves  before 
[him,  is  but  civil  w  orshiji ;  because  w^e  acknowledi^e 
mo  other  power  in  him,  but  human  :  but  voluntarily 
to  pray  unto  him  for  fair  weather,  or  for  any  thing 
vrhich  God  only  <'aii  do  for  us,  is  divine  worship, 
land  idolatry.  On  the  other  aide,  if  a  king  compel 
a  man  to  it  by  the  terror  of  death,  or  other  great 
icoqtoral  puni.shment,  it  is  not  idolatry  :  for  the 
worship  which  the  sovereign  commandeth  to  be 
done  unto  himself  by  the  terror  of  bis  laws,  is  not 
la  sign  that  he  that  obeyeth  hini,  does  inwardly 
honour  him  as  a  God,  but  that  he  is  desirous  to 
leave  himself  from  death,  or  from  a  miserable  life  : 
land  that  which  is  not  a  sign  of  internal  honour,  is 
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no  worship ;  and  therefore  no  idolatry.  Neitber 
can  it  be  said,  that  he  that  does  it,  scandalizeth,  or 
Idolatry,  wbKt.  layeth  any  stumbling  block  before  his  brother ; 
because  how  wise,  or  learned  soever  he  be  that 
worshippeth  in  tliat  manner,  anotlier  man  cannot 
from  thence  argue,  that  he  aj)proveth  it :  but  that 
he  doth  it  for  fear ;  and  that  it  is  not  his  act,  but 
the  act  of  his  sovereign. 

To  worship  God,  in  some  peculiar  place,  or  turn- 
ing  n  man's  face  towards  an  image,  or  determinate 
place,  is  not  to  worship,  or  honour  the  place,  or 
image ;  but  to  acknowledge  it  holy,  that  is  to  say, 
to  acknowledge  the  image,  or  the  \T\ac.e.  to  be  set 
apart  from  common  wse.  For  that  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  hofy ;  which  implies  no  new  quality 
in  the  place  or  image,  but  oidy  a  new  relation  by 
appropriation  to  God ;  and  therefore  is  not  idolatry ; 
no  more  than  it  was  idolatry  to  worship  God  before 
the  brazen  serpent ;  or  for  tlie  Jews,  when  they 
were  out  of  their  own  country,  to  turn  their  faces, 
when  they  prayed,  towards  the  temple  of  Jem- 
salem  ;  or  for  Moses  to  put  off  his  shoes  when  he 
was  before  the  flaming  bush,  the  ground  appertain- 
ing to  Mount  Sinai,  which  place  God  had  chosen 
to  ap])ear  in,  and  to  give  his  laws  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  was  therefore  holy  ground,  not  by  inhe- 
rent sanctity,  but  by  separation  to  God's  use ;  or 
for  Christians  to  worship  in  the  churches,  which 
are  once  solemnly  dedicated  to  God  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  the  authority  of  the  king,  or  other  true 
representant  of  the  Church.  But  to  worship  God, 
as  iiiauimatiug.  or  inhabiting  snch  image,  or  place ; 
that  is  to  say,  iti  infinite  substance  in  a  finite  place, 
iM  idolatry :  for  fwh  finite  gotK  are  but  idols  of 
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le  brain,  nothing  real ;  nnil  are  rf>mmo!ily  called  i^art  IV, 
in  the  S<'ripture  by  the  names  of  vanity,  aiid  /iV*,  *f_. 
and  nothing.  Also  to  worship  God,  not  as  inani-  irfoktrj,  wh»t. 
mating,  or  present  in  llie  jilace,  or  iinu^e ;  but  to 
the  end  to  be  put  in  mind  of  him,  or  of  some  works 
of  his,  in  case  the  place,  or  image  be  dedicated,  or 
set  np  by  private  aniliority,  nnd  not  by  the  autho- 
rity of  them  that  are  our  sovereign  pastors,  is  ido- 
latry. For  the  commandment  is,  thou  shalt  not 
make  to  thyself  any  graren  image.  God  com- 
manded Moses  to  sttt  u]>  the  brazen  serpent ;  he  did 
not  make  it  to  himself;  it  was  not  therefore  against 
tlie  commandment.  But  the  making  of  the  ^j^olden 
calf  by  Aaron,  and  the  people,  as  beini^  done  trith- 
out  authority  from  God,  was  idolatry ;  not  only 
because  they  held  it  for  God,  but  also  because  they 
made  it  for  a  reli^ous  use,  without  warrant  either 
fipom  God  their  sovereign,  or  from  Moses,  that  was 
his  lieutenant. 

The  Gentiles  worshipped  for  gods,  Jupiter  and 
others ;  that  living,  were  men  perhaps  that  had 
done  f^reat  and  glorious  acts  :  nnd  for  the  children 
of  God,  divers  men  and  women*  supposing  them 
gotten  between  an  immortal  deity,  and  a  mortal 
man.  ThLs  was  idolatry,  because  they  made  them 
so  to  themselves,  having  no  authority  from  (Jod, 
neither  in  his  eternal  law  of  reason,  nor  in  his  posi- 
tive and  revealed  will.  But  though  our  Sa-viour  was 
a  man,  whom  we  also  believe  to  be  God  immortal, 
and  the  Son  of  God,  yet  this  is  no  idolatry;  because 
we  build  not  that  belief  upon  our  own  fancy,  or 
judgment,  but  open  the  Word  of  God  revealed  in 
the  Scriptures.  And  for  the  adoration  of  the  Eti- 
charist,  if  the  words  of  Christ,  this  is  my  body^ 


^  his  kuHily  and  not  otiiy  *o,  bnt  that  all  the  xeem- 
idoUuy,  *h»L  iffg  mortseU  of  bread  that  hate  ever  since  been, 
and  any  titne  hereafter  shall  be  consecrated  by 
priests,  be  so  many  Christ's  bodies^  and  yet  all 
of  them  but  one  body;  then  is  that  uo  idolatry,  be- 
canse  it  is  authorized  by  our  Saviour :  but  if  that 
text  do  not  si^iiiy  that,  (for  there  is  no  other  that 
can  be  alleged  for  it)  then,  because  it  is  a  worship 
of  human  institution,  it  is  idolatn*.  For  it  is  not 
enough  to  say,  God  can  transubstantiate  the  bread 
into  Christ's  body :  for  the  Gentiles  also  held 
God  to  be  omnipotent,  and  mi^ht  upon  that  ^ound 
no  less  excuse  tlieir  idolatry,  by  preteniling,  as  well 
as  others,  a  transubatantiation  of  their  wood,  and 
stone  into  God  Almighty. 

Wlierens  there  be,  that  pretend  divine  inspiratioD 
to  be  the  supernatural  entering  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
into  a  man,  and  not  an  acquisition  of  God's  graces, 
by  doctrine,  and  study ;  I  think  they  are  m  a  very 
dangerous  <Ulemraa.  For  if  they  worship  not  the 
man  whom  they  believe  to  be  so  inspired,  they  fall 
into  impiety ;  as  not  adoring  God's  supernatural 
presence.  And  again,  if  they  worship  him,  they 
commit  idolatry ;  for  the  apostles  would  never  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  so  worshipped.  Therefore 
the  .safest  way  is  to  believe,  that  by  the  descending 
of  the  dove  upon  the  apostles ;  and  by  Christ's 
breathing  on  them,  when  he  gave  them  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  by  the  giving  of  it  by  imposition  of 
hands,  are  understood  the  signs  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  use,  or  ordain  to  be  used,  of  his 
promise  to  assist  thase  }»ersons  in  their  study  to 
preach  his  kingdom,  and  in   their  conversation, 
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iflfil  mip^ht  not  b«  scandaJmis,  but  edifying  to  part  iv 
others.  .  ^     . 

Besides  the  idolatrous  worship  of  images,  there  scuxikioM 
is  also  a  scandalous  worship  of  them;  which  is  also  ul^^ 
a  sin,  but  not  idolatry.  For  idolatry  is  to  worship 
by  sipriis  of  lui  internal,  and  real  honour :  but  «caa- 
tlalouK  worship,  is  but  seeming  worship,  and  may 
sometimes  be  joined  with  an  inward,  and  hearty 
detestation,  both  of  the  image,  and  of  the  phantas- 
tical  demon,  or  idol,  to  which  it  is  dedicated ;  and 
proceed  only  from  the  fear  of  death,  or  other  griev- 
ous puniifhment ;  and  is  nevertheless  a  sin  in  them 
that  80  worship,  in  case  they  be  men  whose  actions 
are  looked  at  by  others,  as  lights  to  guide  them 
by  ;  because  following  their  ways,  they  cannot  but 
stumble,  and  fall  in  tlie  way  of  religion  :  whereJis 
the  example  of  those  we  regard  not,  works  not  on 
us  at  all.  but  leaves  us  to  our  own  diligence  and 
caution ;  and  consequently  are  no  causes  of  our 
falling. 

If  therefore  a  pastor  lawfully  called  to  teach  and 
direct  others,  or  any  other,  of  whose  knowledge 
there  is  a  great  opinion,  do  external  honour  to  an 
idol  for  fear ;  unless  he  make  his  fear  and  unwil- 
lingness to  it,  as  evident  as  the  worship ;  he  scan- 
dalizeth  his  brother, by  seeming  to  approve  idolatry. 
For  his  brother  arguing  from  the  action  of  his 
teacher,  or  of  him  whose  knowledge  he  csteemeth 
great,  concludes  it  to  be  lawful  in  itself.  And  this 
scandal  is  sin,  and  a  scandal  given.  But  if  cue 
being  no  pastor,  nor  of  eminent  reputation  for 
knowledge  in  Christian  doctrine,  do  the  same,  and 
another  follow  him ;  this  is  no  scandal  given  ;  for 
he  had  no  cause  to  follow  such  example :  but  is  a 


PART  IV.   pretence  of  scandal,  which  he  taketh  of  himself  foi 

•*^-  .  an  excvise  before  mt*ii.  For  im  unleiirned  man,tfa 
8«m<i>iou«  is  in  the  power  of  an  idolatrouis  kiii^,  or  i<tate,  i 
l^t!^  "^  commanded  on  pain  of  death  to  worship  before  an 
idol,  he  detesteth  the  idol  in  his  lienrt,  he  doth 
well ;  though  if  he  hod  the  fortitude  to  suifer  death, 
rather  than  worship  it,  he  should  do  better.  But 
if  a  ])a.stor,  who  as  Christ's  messenger,  has  under- 
taken to  tejieh  Clirist's  doctrine  to  all  nations, should 
do  the  same,  it  were  not  only  a  sinful  scandal,  in 
respect  of  other  Christian  men>  consciences,  hut  a 
perfidious  forsaking  of  his  charge. 

The  sum  of  that  which  I  have  said  hitherto,  con- 
cemuig  the  woi'shij)  of  images,  Is  this,  that  he  tliat 
worsliippeth  in  an  image,  or  any  erfature,  either 
the  matter  thereof,  or  any  fancy  of  his  own,  which 
he  thiuketli  to  dwell  in  it  ;  or  both  together ;  or 
believeth  that  such  things  hear  his  prayers,  or  see 
his  devotions,  without  ears  or  eyes,  eommitteth 
idolatry :  and  he  that  counteiieiteth  such  worship 
for  fear  of  punishment,  if  he  be  a  man  whose  ex- 
ample hatli  power  amongst  his  brethren,  eommitteth 
a  sin.  But  he  that  worshippeth  the  Creator  of  the 
world  before  such  an  image,  or  in  such  a  plat^e  as 
he  hath  not  made,  or  chosen  of  himself,  but  taken 
from  the  eonimandment  of  God's  word,  as  the  .lews 
did  in  worshipping  God  before  the  cherubims,  and 
before  the  bra'/en  serpent  for  n  time,  and  in,  or 
towards  the  Temple,  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  also 
but  for  a  time,  eommitteth  not  idolatry. 

Now  for  the  worship  of  saintii,  and  images,  and 
relics,  and  other  things  at  this  day  practised  in  the 
Church  of  Home,  I  say  they  are  not  allowed  by  the 
"Word  of  God,  nor  brought  into  the  Church  of  Rome, 


it  nt  the  first  conversion  of  the  Geutiles  ;  and  after- 
wards countcnannHl,  ami  cnnfirraed,  and  aug- 
mented l>y  the  bishops  of  Rome. 

As  for  the  proofs  alleged  out  of  Scripture.immely,  Ani"«  lo 
those  exainjues  oi  luia^es  appointea  by  uoa  to  imm  ti.ccii*. 
be  set  up ;  they  were  not  set  up  for  tlie  people,  hjl^cn  ^'i^Inint. 
or  any  man  to  worship,  but  that  they  should  wor- 
ship God  himself  before  tiiein ;  as  before  the  che- 
rubiuLs  over  the  ark,  and  the  brazen  seqjeut.  For 
we  read  not,  that  the  priest,  or  any  other  did 
worship  the  cherubiras  ;  but  contrarily  we  read 
(ti  AVrt^*  xviii.  4)  that  llezekiah  brake  in  pieces 
tlic  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  had  set  up,  be- 
cause the  people  burnt  inceuse  to  it.  Besides,  those 
examples  are  not  put  for  our  imitation,  that  we  also 
should  set  up  images,  under  pretence  of  worshippinjc 
God  before  them  ;  because  the  words  of  the  second 
coinuiaiulmeiit,  thou  shah  not  mnke  to  thyseff  umj 
^aven  imtiffe,  Sfc.  distinguish  between  the  images 
that  God  commanded  to  be  set  up,  and  those  which 
we  set  ui>  to  ourselves.  And  therefore  fnmi  the 
chenibims  or  brazen  seq>ent,  lo  the  images  of  man's 
de\'ising ;  and  from  the  worship  commanded  by  God, 
to  the  wiU-worehip  of  men,  t]ie  argument  is  not 
good.  This  also  is  to  be  eonsidere<l,  that  bh  Heze- 
kiah  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent,  because 
the  Jews  did  worship  it,  to  the  end  tliey  should 
do  so  no  more ;  so  also  Christian  sovereigns  ought 
to  break  dowti  the  inmges  which  their  subjects  have 
been  acciL'^tomed  to  worship,  that  there  be  iio  more 
occasion  of  such  idolatry.  For  at  tliis  day,  the 
ignorant  people,  where  images  are  worshipped,  do 
really  believe  there  is  a  divine  pow  er  in  the  imRge» ; 
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and  are  told  by  their  pastors,  that  some  of  them 
have  s{K)ken  ;  aud  have  bled ;  and  that  miracles  have 
been  done  by  them ;  which  they  apprehend  as  done 
by  the  saint,  which  they  think  cither  is  the  image 
itselfj  or  iu  it.  The  Israelites,  when  they  worshipped 
the  calf,  did  tliink  they  worshipped  the  God  that 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt  j  mi<l  yet  it  was  idolatry, 
because  they  thought  the  calf  eitlierwas  that  God, or 
had  him  iu  liis  belly.  And  though  some  man  may, 
think  it  impossible  for  people  tu  he  su  stupid,  as  to 
think  the  imiigt;  to  be  God,  or  a  saint ;  or  to  w  orsUip 
it  in  that  notion  ;  yet  it  Is  manife-st  in  Scripture  to 
the  contrary;  where  when  the  golden  calf  was  made, 
the  people  said,  (Exod.  xxxii.  4)  These  ure  thy 
^n(/.T,  O  Israel;  and  where  the  images  of  I^baii 
(Oen.  xxxi.  30)  are  called  his  gods.  And  we  see 
daily  by  experience  in  all  sorts  of  people,  that  such 
men  lus  study  nothing  but  their  food  and  i'm^e,  are 
content  to  believe  any  absurdity,  rntlier  than  to 
trouble  themselves  to  examine  it ;  holding  their  faith 
as  it  were  by  entail  unalienable,  except  by  an  ex- 
press and  new  law. 

But  they  infer  from  some  other  places,  that  it  is 
lawful  to  paint  angels,  and  also  God  himself:  as 
from  God's  walking  in  the  garden ;  from  Jacob's  see- 
ing God  at  the  top  of  the  ladder ;  and  from  other  vi- 
sions, and  dreams.  But  \isions,  and  dreams,  whether 
natural,  or  supernatural,  are  but  phantasms :  and 
he  that  painteth  an  iiiiiige  of  any  of  them,  maketh 
not  an  image  of  God,  but  of  his  own  phantasm, 
which  is  making  of  an  idol.  I  say  not.  that  to  draw* 
^.  picture  after  a  fancy,  is  a  sin;  hut  when  it  is 
drawn,  to  hold  it  for  a  representation  of  God,  is 
against  the  second  commandment ;  and  can  be  of 


no  nse,1)nt  to  worship.  And  tlie  eame  may  he  said 
of  the  images  of  angels,  and  of  men  dead ;  tuiless 
as  monuments  of  friends,  or  of  men  worthy  re- 
mrralirance.  For  such  use  of  an  tma^,  is  not  wor- 
ship of  the  image ;  but  a  civil  honouring  of  the 
person,  not  that  is,  but  that  was.  But  when  it  is 
done  to  the  iuiuge  whieh  we  make  of  a  saint,  for 
no  other  reason,  but  that  we  lliink  he  heareth  our 
prayers,  and  is  pleased  with  the  honour  we  do  him, 
wlien  dead,  and  without  sense,  we  attribute  to  him 
more  than  human  power;  andtherefore  it  is  idolatry. 

Seeing  therefore  there  is  no  authority,  neither  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  nor  in  the  Gospel,  for  tlie  religious 
worsliip  of  images,  or  other  representations  of  God, 
which  men  set  up  to  themselves ;  or  for  the  worship 
of  the  image  of  any  creature  in  heaven  or  earth,  or 
under  the  earth  :  and  whereas  Christian  kings,  who 
are  living  represeutant^  of  God,  are  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped by  their  subjects,  by  any  act  that  sigiiiheth 
a  greater  esteem  of  his  power,  than  the  nature  of 
mortal  man  is  capable  of;  it  cannot  be  imagined,that 
the  religious  worship  now  in  use,  was  brought  into 
the  Church  by  misunderstanding  of  the  Scripture. 
It  reatcth  therefore,  that  it  was  left  in  it,  by  not 
destroying  the  images  themselves,  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentile*  that  worshipped  them. 

The  cause  wheieof,  was  (he  immoderate  esteem, 
and  pritres  set  upon  the  workmanship  of  them, 
which  made  the  owners,  though  converted  from 
worshipping  them  as  they  had  done  ridjgiously  for 
demons,  to  retain  them  still  in  their  houses,  upon 
jiretence  of  doing  it  in  the  honour  of  Christ,  of  the 
Virgin  Miir\',  and  of  the  Apostles,  and  other  the 
pastors  of  the  primitive  Church  :  as  being  easy,  by 
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giving  them  new  names,  to  make  that  an  imapc  of 
the  Virgin  ?4ary,  and  of  her  sou  our  Saviour,  %hich 
before  perhaps  was  called  the  image  of  Venus,  and 
Cupid ;  and  so  of  a  Jupiter  to  make  a  llanmba^ 
and  of  Mercury  a  Paul,  and  the  like.  And  aa 
worldly  ambition  creeping  by  degrees  into  the  pas- 
tors, <lrRw  them  to  an  endeavour  of  pleasin.g  the 
new-made  Christians ;  and  also  to  a  liking  of  this 
kind  of  honour,  wliich  they  also  mig-ht  hnyte  for 
after  their  decrease,  as  viell  as  thoKe  that  had  already 
gained  it:  so  the  worshipping  of  the  images 
of  Christ  mul  his  apostles,  grew  more  and  more 
idolatrous ;  save  that  somewhat  after  the  time  of 
Coustintine,  divers  emperors,  and  bishops.and  gene- 
ral couneils,  observed  and  opposed  the  u!iluwfulne.ss^ 
thereof;  but  too  late,  or  too  weakly. 

The  canonizing  of  saints,  is  another  relic  of  Gen-  j 
tilisiu:  it  is  neither  a  mismiderstandinE^  of  Serip-j 
ture,  nor  a  new  invention  of  the  Roman  Churcb, 
but  a  custom  as  ancient  as  the  commonwealth  of 
Uome  itself.  'Vhe  first  that  ever  was  canonized  at 
Rome,  was  Romulus,  aud  that  upon  the  narration  of 
Julius  Proeulns,  that  swore  before  the  senate,  he 
spake  witii  him  after  his  death^nnd  wa.s  assured  by 
him,  he  dwelt  in  heaven,  and  was  there  called 
Quirinus,  and  would  be  ]»ropitious  to  the  ptate  of 
their  new  city :  and  thereujion  the  senate  gave 
public  testimony  of  his  sanctity.  Jtilius  Ca»sar, 
and  other  emperors  after  him,  had  the  like  trsti- 
moity ;  that  is,  were  tanouized  for  saints ;  for  by 
such  testimony  is  canonization  now  defined; 
and  is  the  same  with  the  oVoffwiwic  of  the  heathen. 

It  is  also  from  the  Roman  Heathen,  that  the 
Popes  have  received  the  name,  and  power  of  PON- 
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TiFEX  HAXIMUS.  This  was  the  name  of  him  that  j-aiit  iv. 
in  the  ancient  commonwealth  of  Rome,  had  the  .  *f-  ,. 
-supreme  authority  under  the  senate  and  people,  of  The  »»i;c 
■regulating  all  ceremonies  and  doctrines  concern- 
ing their  religion :  and  when  Augustas  Caesar 
changed  the  state  into  a  monarchy,  he  took  to 
himself  no  more  but  this  office,  and  that  of  tribune 
of  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  the  supreme  power 
both  in  state,  and  religion ;  and  the  succeeding 
en^erors  enjoyed  the  same.  But  when  the  em- 
peror Constantine  lived,  who  was  the  first  that  pro- 
fessed and  authorized  Christian  religion,  it  was  con- 
sonant to  his  profession,  to  cause  religion  to  be 
regulated,  under  his  authority,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  :  though  it  do  not  appear  they  had  so  soon 
the  name  of  Pontifex ;  but  rather,  that  the  succeed- 
ing bishops  took  it  of  themselves,  to  countenance 
the  power  they  exercised  over  the  bishops  of  the 
Roman  provinces.  For  it  is  not  any  privilege  of 
St.  Peter,  but  the  privilege  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
which  the  emperors  were  always  willing  to  uphold, 
that  gave  them  such  authority  over  other  bishops ; 
-as  may  be  evidently  seen  by  that,  that  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  when  the  emperor  made  tliat 
.city  the  seat  of  the  empire,  preteuded  to  be  equal 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome;  though  at  last,  not  without 
contention,  the  Pope  carried  it,  and  became  tlie 
Pontifex  Maximvs  ;  but  iu  right  only  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  not  without  the  bounds  of  the  empire ; 
nor  any  where,  after  the  emperor  had  lost  his 
power  iu  Rome  ;  though  it  were  the  Pope  himself 
that  took  his  power  from  him.  From  whence  we 
may  by  the  way  observe,  that  there  is  no  place  for 
the  superiority  of  the  Pope  over  other  bishops,  ex- 
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cept  hi  the  territories  whereof  he  is  himself  the 
civil  sovereign,  and  where  the  emperor  having 
sovereijsn  power  civil,  huth  expressly  chosen  the 
Pope  for  the  chief  pastor  under  himself,  of  his 
Christian  subject?.  ^H 

Tlie  trarrying  about  of  images  \n  procession^  i*^l 
aiiotlier  relic  of  the  religrioD  of  the  Greeks,  aud 
Romans.  For  they  also  carried  their  idols  firoin 
place  to  place,  in  a  kind  of  chariot,  which  was 
peculiarly  de<Uouted  to  that  nse,  which  the  L^tinn 
called  thema^  aud  vekiculum  Dcorum ;  and  the 
iniag-e  was  placed  in  a  frjune,  or  ahrine,  which  they 
called  Jercitiuni :  and  that  which  they  i;atled 
pompa,  is  the  same  that  uow  is  named  procexslort. 
According  whereuiito,  amousrst  the  divine  hoaoiint 
which  were  g^iveu  to  Julius  Caesar  by  the  senate, 
this  was  one,  that  in  the  pomp,  or  procession,  at 
the  Circsean  games,  he  should  have  thensam  ft 
JiTcu/um,  a  sacred  chariot  and  a  shrine;  whieh 
was  as  much,  as  to  be  carried  up  and  down  as 
god :  just  as  at  this  day  the  Popes  ore  carried  by 
Switiiers  nuder  a  canopy. 
Md^oTrktl"'  '^"  these  processions  also  belonged  the  bearin 
lig&icii.  of  burning  torches,  and  candles,  before  the  images 
of  the  gods,  both  amongst  the  Greeks,  aud  Homans. 
For  afterwards  the  emptmirs  of  Rome  received  the 
same  honour ;  as  we  read  of  Caligula,  that  at  bis 
reception  to  the  empire,  he  was  carried  from 
Misenum  to  Home,  in  the  mtdst  of  a  throng  of 
people,  the  ways  beset  with  altars,  and  beasts  for 
sacrifice,  and  burning  torches :  and  of  Caracalla, 
tluit  was  received  into  Alexandria  witli  incense., 
and  with  casting  of  flowers,  and  ^^oO^^i'mc,  that  is, 
with  torches ;  tor  SaSow^o'  were  they  that  amongst 


tlie  Greeks  ejirriecl  torches  lighted  in  the  pronej*-  rAnTJvT 
sions  of  their  gmls.    And  in  process  of  time,  the    ^    ^^'    . 
devout,  but  ignorant  peo]>Ie,  did  many  tiraes  honour  u«  «(.<««., 
their  bishops  with  the  like  pomp  of  wax  candles,  »gf,'^['^ 
and  the  iuiages  of  our  Saviour,  and  tlie  saints, 
constantly,  in  the  ehurch  itself.    And  thus  eame  in 
the  use  of  wax  candies ;  and  was  also  established 
by  some  of  the  ancient  Councils. 

The  heathens  had  also  their  atjua  fustra/ix^ 
that  is  to  say,  ho/tf  water.  The  Church  of  Home 
imitates  them  also  in  their  /w/t/  dinjs.  They  had 
their  bacc/mftnliti  :  and  we  have  our  wakea,  an- 
swerinf;  to  thenx :  they  their  saturnalia,  and  wc  our 
carrtitnh^Hud  Shrovc-Tucsday's  liberty  of  servants: 
they  their  procession  of  Priapus  ;  we  our  fetchinpf 
in,  erection,  and  dancing  about  May-poles :  and 
daucinp;  is  one  kind  of  worship :  they  had  their 
procession  called  Amharrrtlia ;  and  we  our  pro- 
cession about  the  fields  in  the  Ilo'ration-tveek.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  these  are  all  the  ceremonies  that 
have  bcHjn  left  in  the  Church,  from  the  fii-st  conver- 
sion of  tlie  Gwitile^ ;  but  they  are  all  that  I  can  for 
the  present  call  to  mind ;  and  if  a  man  would  well 
observe  that  which  is  delivered  in  the  histories, 
concerning^  the  religious  rites  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  I  doubt  not  but  he  might  find  many 
more  of  these  old  empty  bottles  of  Gentilism,  which 
the  doctors  of  the  Roman  Church,  either  by  negli- 
gence or  ambition,  have  filled  up  again  with  the 
new  wine  of  Christianity,  that  will  luit  fail  in  time 
to  break  them. 
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IJy  Philosophy  is  understood  t/te  kaowle<ige  m 
fjuired  by  reafiauiug,  from  the  manner  of  lite  ge- 
neral ion  of  any  things  to  the  properties  :  or  from 
the  propertieify  to  some  possible  way  of^eneratitm^^ 
qf  the  same  ;  to  the  end  to  he  able  to  prodaeCj  0*^1 
far  as  tnatter,   and  hnmuH  force  permit,  such 
effects^  as  human  life  requireth.     So  the  sreome- 
trician,  from  tlie  coustrucliou  of  tifrures,  tindcth  out, 
many  properties  thereof;  and  from  the  properu* 
new  ways  of  their  construction,  by  reasoning; 
the  eud  to  be  able  to  measure  laud,  and  water;  and^ 
tor  intinite  other  uses.     So  the  astronomer,  from 
the  rising,  setting,  and  moving  of  the  sun,  and  stars, 
in  divers  parts  of  the  heavens,  iiudetJi  out  tb4|^M 
causes  of  day,  and  night,  and  of  the  different  sea- 
sous  of  the  year  ;  whereby  }iekee[tethau  account  o^^ 
time ;  and  the  like  nf  other  sciences.  ^| 

By  which  definition  it  is  evident,  that  wc  arc  not 
to  account  as  any  part  thereof,  that  orij^inal  know- 
ledge called  cxperieucc,  in  which  cousisleth  i»ni- 
dence ;  because  it  is  not  atttuncd  by  reasoning, 
but  found  as  well  in  brute  beasts,  as  iu  man  ;  aai^H 
is  but  a  memory  of  successions  of  events  in  times 
past,  wherein  the  omission  of  every  little  eircuni- 
stauce  altering  the  effect,  frustrateth  the  expecta- 
tioQ  of  the  most  prudent :  whereas  nothing  is  pro- 
duced liy  reasdMJti;^  aright,  but  general,  eternal 
and  iinmutubh'  truth. 
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r  are  we  therefore  to  pive  tliat  name  to  any    part  irT 
folse  fonclnsions :  for  he  that  rcasoneth  arig;lit  in    ^ 
ivords  be  nnderstaudetb,  cai 
error : 


never  conclude  an  ^°  f*'"  •!'«- 

Xtitit  i*  ]iLit  of 
philoiupliy. 


Nor  to  that  which  any  man  knows  by  supcrna-  No ""« '»  «^ 
turol  revelation ;   because  it  js  not  acquired  by  n-tuini. 
Xvasonin^ : 

(i    Nor  that  which  is  erotten  by  rea&onine  from  the  NoTieaminir 
authonty  ot  Ikhiks;  because  it  is  not  by  ren^iniiig'ditofftuihors. 
frmn  the  cause  to  the  effw-t,  nor  from  the  effect  to 
the  cause  ;  and  is  not  knowledge  but  faith. 

The  faculty  of  reasoniner  beuisr  couseqnent  to  the  *""  •'"■  '''k'"- 
Use  of  spwch,  it  was  not  iKissible,  but  that  there  crc™  oi  pJiSio- 
should  have  been  some  general  truths  foimd  out  by  *"''  '^' 
Tcasoniug,  as  ancient  almost  as  laiigaafi;^  itself.  The 
eavages  of  America,  are  not  without  some  g«<Kl 
moral  sentences ;  also  they  have  a  little  arithmetic, 
to  add,  and  divide  in  numbers  not  too  great :  but 
they  are  not,  therefore,  philosophers.  For  as  there 
T*ere  plants  of  com  and  wine  in  small  quantity  dis- 
persed in  the  fields  and  woods,  before  men  knew 
tlieir  virtue,  or  made  use  of  (hem  for  their  nourish- 
ment, or  ]>Iatited  them  apart  in  fields  and  vineyards ; 
inwhich  time  they  fed  on  acorns, and  drank  water: 
8o  also  tliere  have  been  divers  true,  general,  and 
profitable  siH'CuIations  from  the  beginning ;  as 
being  the  natural  plants  of  human  reason.  But 
they  were  at  first  but  few  in  number ;  men  lived 
upon  gniss  experience ;  there  was  no  method  ;  that 
98  to  say,  no  sowing,  nor  planting  of  knowledge  by 
jt-self,  apart  from  the  wcetls,and  common  plants  of 
.error  and  conjecture.  And  the  cause  of  it  being  the 
■want  of  leisure  from  procuring  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  defending  themselves  against  their  neigh- 
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bdurs,  it  was  impossible,  till  the  erecting  of 
cniiimon wealths,  it  should  be  otherwise.     Leisure    t 
is  the  mother  of  philosophy :  and  Commonwealth , 
the  mother  oi peace  and  leisure.  Where  first  were 
great  and  flourishing  cities^   there  was  first  tlit^ 
study  of  plii/osophy.  The  Gyiunosopktsts  of  India^ 
the  Magi  of  Persia,  and  the  Priests  of  Chalde^ 
and  Eg)'pt,  are  counted  the  raost  ancient  philoso- 
phers ;  and  those  countries  were  the  most  ancient  of^ 
kingdoms.     Philosophy  was  not  risen  to  the  Gre- 
cians, and  other  people  of  the  west,  whose  comuioa- 
wealthst  no  greater  perhaps  than  Lucca  or  Ge- 
neva, had  never  peace,  I)ut  when  their  fears  of  one 
another  were  equal ;  nor  the  leisure  to  obser\'e 
anything  but  one  another.      At  length,  when  wai' 
had  united  many  of  these  Grecian  lesser  cities,  iuto 
fewer,  and  greater  ;  then  began  seven  tuen^  of  se- 
veral parts  of  Greece,    to  get  the  reputation  of 
being  wise  ;  some  of  them  for  moral  and  politic 
sentences ;  and  others  for  the  learning  of  the  Chal- 
deans and  Egyptians,  which  was  astronomy^  and 
geometry.     But  we  hear  not  yet  of  any  schools  tif 
philosophy. 

After  the  Athenians,  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Persian  armies,  had  gotten  tlie  dominion   of  the 
sea  ;  and  thereby,  of  all  the  islands,  and  maritime 
cities  of  the  Archipelago,  as  well  of  Asia  as  Eu- 
rope ;  and  were  grown  wealthy  ;  they  that  had  no 
employment,  neither  at  home  nor  abroad,  had  little 
else  to  employ  themselves  in,  but  either  (as  St.  Luke 
>  xvii.  21),  in  telling  and  hearing  news. 
mrsing  of  philosophy  publicly  to  the 
city.     Every  master  took  some  place 
|io.se.     Plato,  in  certain  public  walks 
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ctalled  Academia,  from  one  Acadcmuti :  Aristotle  pakt  iv. 
ill  the  walk  of  the  tempie  of  Pan,  called  Lyceum:    ^^^;__^ 
others  in  the  .S'/off,  or  covered  walk,  wherein  theorihcscLodf 
merchants'  goods  were  brought  to  hiiid  :  others  in  ^,J„''g"nL' 
other  places;  where  they  spent  tlie  time  of  their '^'''""'*"*- 
leisore,  in  teaching  or  in  disputing'  of  their  opinions: 
anil  some  in  any  place,  where  they  could  get  the 
youth  of  the  city  togctlier  to  hear  them  talk.     And 
this  was  it  which  Carneades  also  did  at  Rome,  when 
he  was  ambassador:  which  mused  C'ato  to  advise 
the  senate  to  dispatch  him  quickly,  for  fear  of  cor- 
rupting the  manners  of  the  young  men,  that  de- 
lighted to  hear   him  speak,  as  they  thought,  fine 
things. 

From  this  it  was,  that  the  place  where  any  of 
them  taujrht,  and  disputed,  was  called  schola^ 
which  in  their  tongue  signifieth  leisure  ;  and  their 
disputations,  (/ititnM<py  that  is  to  say,  passing  of 
the  time.  Also  tlie  philosophers  themselves  had 
the  name  of  their  sects,  some  of  them  from  these 
their  Schools :  for  they  that  folhiwed  Plato's  doc- 
trine, were  called  Academics:  the  followers  of 
Aristotle  Peripatetics,  from  the  walk  he  taught  in ; 
and  thns(?  that  Zeiin  taught  ■.S/o/ca',  from  the  Slon; 
as  if  we  should  denominate  men  from  Muor-Jields, 
from  PauFs  Church,  and  from  the  Exchttnge^  be- 
cause they  meet  there  often,  to  prate  and  loiter. 

Nevertheless,  men  were  so  much  taken  with  this 

custom,  that  in  time  it  spread  itself  over  all  Europe, 

'and  the  best  part  of  Afric;  so  as  there  were  schools 

publicly  erected  and  maintained,  for  lectures  and 

disputations,  almost  in  every  commonwealth. 

lliere  were  also  schools,  anciently,  both  before 
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PAUT  IV.  and  after  the  time  of  our  Sanour,  amoiiest  tie 
. _  '^^-   ..    Jews;  I)iit  they  were  schools  of   their  Uiw.    For 

otihe  .rfioou  though  they  were  called  synagogues j  that  is  to  say, 
congregations  of  the  people ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  tte 
law  was  every  sabbatli-dny  read,  e\p«miide<l,  and 
disputed  iu  them,  they  differed  not  in  nature,  but 
iu  name  only,  from  public  schools ;  and  were  not 
only  in  Jerusalem,  but  iu  every  city  of  the  Gentiles, 
where  tlie  Jews  inhabited.  There  was  such  a  school 
at  Damascus,  whcrcinto  Paul  entered,  to  persccutf. 
There  were  others  at  Antioch,  leonium,  and  Thcs- 
saloiiica.  wherclnto  he  entered  to  dispute :  and 
such  was  the  synagogue  of  the  fJhcriittea,  C;/rg- 
tifffiM,  Alcxamli'iiiHS,  CiHeians,  and  those  of  Asia; 
that  is  to  say,  the  school  of  Lihertiites,  and  of  Jewf 
that  were  5trang:ers  iu  Jentsalem;  and  of  tins 
sehool  they  were  that  cUsputed  (Act*  vi.  9)  with 
St.  Stephen. 

The •ciiocis of      But  what  has  been  the  utility  of  those  schools; 

uiipi»iiiai.i«.     »\hat  science  is  there  nt  this  day  acquired  by  their 
reading  and  disputings  ?    That  we  have  of  geo- 
metr)',  which  is  the  mother  of  all  uatpral  science, 
we  ju^e  not  indebted  fi3r  it  to  tlie  schools.     Plato, 
that  was  the  best  philosopher  of  the  Greeks,  forbad 
entrance  into  his  school  to  all  that  were  not  already 
in  some  measure  geoinetriciaus.    There  were  many 
that  studied  that  science  to  the  great  advant.age 
of  mankind :    but  there  is  no  mention  of   their 
schools ;  nor  was  there  any  sect  of  geometricians; 
nor  did  they  then  pass  under  the  name  of  philo- 
•nnhcrs.    The  natural  philosophy  of  those  schools 
a  dream  than  science,  and  set  forth 
d  insignificant  language ;  which  can- 
by  those  that  will  teach  philosophy. 


ijmhout  ha^nnjsj  first  attained  p-eat  knowledt^e  in  part  iv, 
gpomelry.  For  nature  worketh  by  motion;  the  ._  ^''  _. 
l^ays  and  dcgrrces  whereof  cannot  he  Unown,  with- 
out th*^  knowledge  of  the  proportions  and  properties 
t>f  lines  and  fij^rcs.  Their  moral  philosophy  is 
but  a  description  of  their  own  passious.  For  the 
irule  of  mtinners,  without  civil  government,  is  the. 
few  of  nature ;  and  in  it,  the  law  ci\nl,  that  de- 
Iteniiineth  what  is  hottest  and  dishonest,  what  is 
jUHt  and  unjust,  and  generally  what  is  good  and 
evil.  Whereas  they  make  the  rides  of  good  and  hudi 
fby  their  own  liking  and  dislihing:  by  which  means, 
in  so  great  diversity  of  tJLSte,  there  is  nothing  ge- 
nerally np"eed  nn ;  but  ever>'  one  doth,  as  far  ns 
^e  dare^i,  whatsoever  seemeth  good  in  his  own 
byes,  to  the  subversion  of  commonwealth.  Their 
'fiogiCf  which  should  be  the  method  of  reasonings 

is  nothing  else  but  caiitioiis  of  words,  and  iiiventiunn 

how  to  puzzle  such  as  shouhl  go  about  to  pose 
them.  To  conclude,  there  is  nothing  so  absurd, 
'that  the  old  philosophers,  as  Cieero  wiith,  (who  was 
'One  of  them.)  have  not  some  of  them  maintained. 
■And  I  believe  tliat  scarce  anything  can  be  more 

abhurdly  said  in  natural  jdiilosophy,  than  that  which 
liHOW  is  called  Aristotitf's  Metaphyxicx ;  nor  more 

repugnant  to  government,  than  much  of  that  he 
-hath  said  in  his  Potitirft;  nor  more  ig^norantly,  than 

ft  great  part  of  his  Efhirn. 

'     The  school  of  the  Jews  was  oritrfnallv  a  school  TJ"^«iio"ti 

"  •  of  til*  Jr« 

«f  the  law  of  Moses ;  who  commanded  (Deut.  xxxi.  ui>i.r<.iiuue, 
10)  that  at  the  end  of  every  seventh  year,  at  the 
Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  it  should  be  read  to  all 

[the   people,   that  they  might  hear  and  leani  it. 

'-"Tlierefore  the  reading  of  the  law,  which  was  in 
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TAUT  IV, 


I'lilvcnily, 
vhai  it  ii. 


use  after  the  captivity,  every  Sabbath  day,  ougW 
to  have  had  no  other  end,  but  the  acquainting  of 
the  people  with  the  Comiuatidments  which  they 
were  to  obey,  and  to  expinind  unto  them  the 
writings  of  the  prophets.  But  it  is  manifest,  by 
the  many  reprehensions  of  them  by  our  Saviour, 
that  they  corrupted  the  text  of  tlie  law  with  their 
false  commeiitJines,  and  vain  traditions  ;  niid  so 
little  understood  the  prophets,  that  they  did  neither 
ncknowled^e  Clirist,  nor  the  works  he  did,  of 
which  the  prophets  prophesied.  So  that  by  their 
lectures  and  disputations  in  their  synagogues,  they 
turned  the  doctrine  of  their  law  into  a  fantastical 
kind  of  piiitosophy,  conceniiug  the  incomprehen- 
sible nature  of  God,  and  of  Kjiirits ;  which  they  com- 
pounded of  the  vain  philosopliy  and  thcolog:y  of 
theGrccians,  mingled  with  their  own  fancies,  drawn 
from  the  obscurer  places  of  the  Scripture,  and 
which  might  most  easily  be  wrested  to  their  pur- 
pose; and  from  the  fabulous  traditions  of  their 
ancestors. 

That  which  is  now  called  an  Umeerxitij,  is  a 
joining  together,  and  an  incorporation  under  one 
government,  of  many  public  schools,  in  one  and  the 
same  towni  or  city.  In  wliich,  the  principal  scrhools 
were  ordained  for  the  three  professions,  that  is  to 
say.  of  the  Roman  religion,  of  the  Iloman  laws  and 
of  the  art  of  medicine.  And  for  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, it  hath  no  otherwise  place,  than  as  a  hand- 
maid to  the  Roman  rt-iigion  :  and  since  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  is  only  current  there,  that  study 
19  not  properly  philosophy,  (the  nature  whereof  de- 
pendeth  not  on  authors,)  but  ^rM^«/r//7y.  And  for 
geometry,  till  of  very  late  times  it  had  no  place  at 


ftll ;  as  being  subservient  to  itotliiii|g;  but  rigid  trutU.  tart  iv. 
And  if  any  mail  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  own  nature,        ^f     . 
had  attaiued  to  any  degn'e  of  pt^rfectiou  therein, 
he  v-aa  roiunionly  thought  a  magician,  and  his  art 
diabolical. 

Now  to  descend  to  the  particular  tenets  of  vain  Err«;.  bromthi 
philosophy,  derived  to  the  Universities,  and  theneerftjmAn.t.'iii-'i 
into  the  Chureh,  partly  from  Aristotle,  jmrtly  from  ""•'•''>"■* 
blindness  of  understanding;  I  shall  first  roiisider 
their  principles.     Tliere  is  a  irertain  philoxoplt'm 
prima,  on  wlii(;h  all  other  philosophy  ought  ti)  de- 
pend ;  and  conslstetb  principally,  in  right  hmiting 
of  the  siguifieations  of  such  appellations,  or  niunes, 
as  are  of  all  others  the  most  universal ;  whicli  linii- 
tations  serve  to  avoid  ambiguity  and  equivocation 
in  reasonmg  ;  and  are  commonly  called  definitions ; 
such  ajj  are  the   definitions  of  body,  time,  place,    • 
matter,  form^  essence,  subject,  substance,  accident, 
power,  act,  finite,  infinite,  quantity,  quality,  motion, 
at'tion,  passion,    and  divers  others,  necessary  lo 
the  explaining  of  a  man's  conceptions  concerning 
the  nature  and  generation  of  bodies.     Tlie  exjili- 
cution,  that  is,  the  settling   of  the  meaning,  ot 
which,  and  the  like  term»,  is  commonly  in  the 
Schools  called  metaphy-ties  ;  as  being  a  jmrt  of  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  whieli  hath  that  for  title. 
But  it  is  in  another  sense ;  for  there  it  signifieth 
as  much  as    book*   written  or  placed  nj'ter  hi* 
natural  philosophy :  but  the  schools  take  them 
for   imokx    of  nupcrnaiHral  philosophy :  for  the 
word   metaphynics  will  bear   both   these  senses. 
And  indeed  that  which  is  there  written,  is  for  the 
most  part  so  far  from  the  possibility  of  being  un- 
derstood, and  so  repugnant  to  natural  reason,  that 
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whijsoevpr  tliinkcth  there  is  any  thing  to  be  wnfler- 
stoncl  by  it,  must  needs  think  it  superuaturai. 
Enot.  eon-  Ftom  tliese  metaphysiics,  whieh  are  miugled  ivjtli 
«r*«  fwocM,  the  Scripture  to  make  schoul  divinity,  we  are  told, 
there  be  in  t}ie  world  certain  essences  separate4 
from  bodies,  wbieh  they  call  abstract  esseiua^ 
and  substantial  Jonns.  For  the  interpreting  cf 
which  jargon,  there  is  need  of  somewhat  more  thu 
ordinary  attention  m  this  place.  Also  I  ask  jwir* 
don  of  those  that  are  not  used  to  this  kind  of  dis- 
course, for  applying  myself  to  those  that  are.  The 
world,  (I  mean  not  the  earth  only,  that  denominattf 
the  lovers  of  it  uoHdhj  men,  but  the  unicerse,  tbat 
is,  the  whole  mass  of  all  things  that  are),  is  corpo- 
nail,  tliat  is  to  swy,  body  ;  and  halb  the  diiui^n- 
sions  of  magnitude,  namely,  length,  breadth^  and 
depth :  also  every  part  of  body,  is  likewise  hwlvi 
and  bath  the  like  dimensions ;  and  conseqneutly 
every  part  of  the  universe,  is  body,  and  that  which 
is  not  body,  is  uo  part  of  the  universe :  and  !»'- 
cause  the  universe  is  all,  that  whi(?h  is  no  part  of 
it,  is  ttolhh}^ ;  and  consequently  no  where.  Nor 
does  it  follow  from  hence,  tbat  spirits  are  nothing: 
for  they  have  dimensions,  and  are  therefore  rcaUf 
hodiex ;  though  that  name  in  common  spet%h  he 
given  to  such  bodies  ouly,  as  are  visible,  or  palpft- 
ble ;  that  is,  that  have  some  degree  of  npaaty. 
But  for  spirits,  they  call  them  iucorfioreal ;  vhtch 
is  a  name  of  more  honour,  and  may  therefore  Trith 
more  piety  be  attributed  to  God  himself;  In  whom 
we  t;onsider  not  what  attribute  expre&setli  best  bif 
nature,  which  is  incomprehensible ;  but  what  bfst 
cxpresscth  our  desire  to  honour  I  Urn. 

To  know  now  upon  what  grounds  they  say  there 


esKenceg  abstract,  or  »uhittantial forms ^  we  arc  part  ii 
to  consider  what  those  words  do  ])ropcrly  signify.        **■ 


The  use  of  words,  is  to  register  to  ourselves,  and  Enon  wn- 
make  manifest  to  others  the  thoughts  and  coucep-  mw"^Jpi,mi. 
tions  of  our  minds.  Of  whirli  words,  some  are  the 
names  of  the  tilings  conceived  ;  as  the  names  of  all 
sorts  of  bodies,  that  work  upon  the  senses,  and 
leave  an  impressioTi  in  the  imagination.  Others  are 
the  names  oi  the  imaginations  themselves  ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  those  ideas,  or  mental  images  we  have  of 
all  things  we  see,  or  remember.  And  others  again 
are  names  of  names ;  or  of  different  sorts  of  speech : 
as  Huhersnl.  plural,  siiif;ular,  are  the  names  of 
names ;  and  rlrfi/iition,  affinna/ion,  negation,  /rnc, 
JaUv,  fujUogiftm,  inlerrogation,  promise,  corenaat, 
are  the  names  of  certain  forms  of  speech.  Others 
ser\'e  to  show  the  consequence,  or  repugimnce  of 
one  name  to  another;  a.s  when  one  saith,  a  man  is 
a  body,  he  intendeth  that  the  name  of  bod^  is  ne- 
cessarily consequent  to  the  name  of  taan  ;  as  being 
but  several  names  of  the  same  thing,  man  ;  which 
consequence  Is  signified  by  coupling  them  together 
with  the  word  is.  And  as  we  use  the  verb  is,  so 
the  Latins  use  their  verb  est,  and  the  Greeks  their 
'EoTf  through  all  its  declinations.  Wiether  all  other 
nations  of  the  world  have  in  their  several  languages 
a  word  that  miswereth  to  it,  or  not,  I  eaimot  tell  ; 
but  I  am  sure  they  have  not  need  of  it.  For  the 
placing  of  two  names  in  order  may  serve  to  signify 
theirconsequeucc.if  it  wercthc  custom,  (for  custom 
is  it,  tiiat  gives  words  their  force,)  as  well  as  the 
words  is,  or  be,  or  are,  and  the  like. 

And  if  it  were  so,  that  there  were  a  language 
without  any  verb  answerable  to  est,  or  is,  or  be  ; 
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PART  IV.   yet  the  men  that  xised  it  would  be  not  a  jot  the  lc?s 

^_^ ,    eapiible  of  nifi^rrin^,  concluding,  and  of  all  kiud  of 

Enfwicon-      reafiouing,  than  were  the  Greeks,  and  I-Jilins.     Bui 
iuTcTLMicM.  what  then  would  become  of  these  terms,  of  mtUy, 
essence,  essential,   essenfiaiiiy,  that  are  derived 
from  it,  and  uf  many  more  than  depend  ou  these, 
applied  as  most  commonly  they  arc  r    They  are 
therefore  uo  names  of  thin^  ;  but  signs,  by  which 
we  make  known,  that  we  conceive  the  consequence 
of  one  name  or  attribute  to  another :  as  when  we 
say,  a  nmn  is  a  liriH};  f'ot/t/,  \\c  mean  not  that  the 
mttn  is  one  thiug^,  tiie  Uring  body  another,  and  the 
f.«,  or  being  a  third  ;  but  that  the  wan,  and  the  //>- 
ittg  hotly,  is  the  same  thine; ;  beeanse  the  conse- 
quence, if  he  be  a  vian^  be  is  a  living  body^  is  a^i 
true  consequence,  signified  by  that  wttrd  i>.  'niere-^^H 
fore,  to  be  a  bodtf,  to  waik,  to  be  spealting,  to  lice,^^ 
to  sec,  and  the  like  infinitives  ;  also  corporeity^ 
walking,  speaking,  life,  sight,  and  the  like,  that 
signify  just  the  same,  are  the  names  of  nothing  ; 
I  have  elsewhere  more  amply  expressed. 

But  to  what  purpose,  may  some  man  say,  is  suci 
subtlety  in  a  work  of  thus  nature,  wliere  I  prete 
to  nothing:  but  what  is  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of 
govermnent  luid  obedience  ■    It  is  to  thus  purpose, 
that  men  may  no  longer  suffer  themselves  to  be 
abused,  by  them,  that  by  this  doctrine  of  separated 
essences,  built  on  the  vain  philosophy  of  Aristotl 
would  fright  them  from  obeying  the  laws  of  their 
country,  with  empty  names ;  as  men  friifht  birds 
'irn  with  an  empty  doublet,  a  hat,  and  a 
:.    For  it  ia  upon  this  ground,  that 
dead  and  buried,  they  say  his  soul, 
caw  walk  separated  from  his  body. 


IS  soeii  l)y  iiigrJit  amongst  the  graves,  upon  me  part! 

same  ground  they  say,  that  the  Bgure,  and  colour,    . 1^ 

and  taste  of  a  piece  of  bread,  has  a  being,  there,  Error*  mn. 
wiiere  they  say  there  is  no  bread.  And  upon  the  "ri^'uMtwcfc 
same  ground  tliey  say,  that  faith,  and  wisdom,  and 
other  virtues,  are  sometimes  poured  into  a  man, 
sometimes  blown  into  him  from  Heaven,  as  if  the 
virtuous  and  their  virtnes  coiUd  be  asunder ;  and  a 
great  many  other  things  that  ser\'e  to  lessen  the 
dependance  of  subjects  on  the  sovereign  power  of 
their  country.  For  who  will  endeavour  to  obey  the 
laws,  if  he  expect  obedience  to  be  poured  or  blow^l 
into  him  ?  Or  who  will  not  obey  a  priest,  that  can 
make  God,  ratlier  than  his  sovereign,  nay  than  God 
himself )  Or  who,  that  is  in  fear  of  ghosts,  w  ill  not 
bear  great  respect  to  those  that  ca,n  make  the  holy 
water,  that  drives  them  from  him?  And  this  shall 
suffice  for  an  exam])Ie  of  the  errors,  which  are 
brought  into  the  Church,  from  the  entities  aud 
caseNces  of  Aristotle :  which  it  may  be  he  knew  to 
be  fjilse  philosophy  ;  but  writ  it  as  a  thing  cmi- 
sonant  to,  and  corroborative  of  their  religion ;  and 
fearing  the  fate  of  So(;rates. 

Being  once  fallen  into  thi.s  error  of  separated 
essences,  they  are  thereby  necessarily  involved  iu 
many  other  absurdities  that  follow  it.  For  seeing 
they  will  }iave  these  forms  to  be  real,  they  are 
obliged  to  assign  them  some  place.  But  because 
they  hold  them  incorporoal,  without  all  dimension 
of  quantity,  and  all  men  know  that  place  is  di- 
mension, and  not  to  be  filled,  but  by  that  which 
is  corporeal ;  they  are  driven  to  uphold  their  credit 
with  a  distinction,  that  tlicy  are  not  indeed  any- 
where circnmseript(ct\  but  dejinitire ;  which  terms 

XX2 


IV.  bcin^  mere  words,  and  in  this  occasion  !nsie;nifieanfc 
-    ^"'    -    pass  only  in  Latin,  that  the  vanity  of  them  may  be 
F.rT»nico«-     con,ceal«d.     For  the  circumscription  of  a  thing,  i 


I 
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!^^!^LLncM.  nothing  else  but  the  determination,  or  defining  o: 
its  place ;  and  so  both  the  terms  of  the  distinction 
are  the  siune.  And  in  piirtieuhir,  of  the  csscnctr 
of  a  man,  which,  they  say.  is  his  soul,  they  affirm  [ 
it,  to  be  all  of  it  in  his  little  finger,  and  all  of  it  in 
every  other  part,  how  small  siwver,  of  his  body  ;^^ 
and  yet  no  more  soul  in  the  whole  Iwdy,  than  in^^ 
any  one  of  those  parts.  Can  any  man  think  that  _ 
God  is  served  with  such  absurdities  r  And  yet  aU^fl 
tliis  is  necessary  tci  believe,  to  those  that  will  believe^^ 
the  existence  of  an  incorporeal  soul,  scpai*ated  froia^ 
the  body. 

And  when  they  come  to  give  acconnt  how  an^ 
incorporeal  substance  can  he  capable  of  pain,  and 
be  tormented  in  the  tire  of  hell  or  purgatory,  they 
have  nothing  at  all  to  answer,  but  that  it  cannot 
be  known  how  fire  can  bum  souls. 

Apain,  whereas  motion  is  chauice  of  place,  an< 
incorporeal  substances  arc  not  capable  of  place, 
they  arc  troubled  to  make  it  seem  iM)ssible,  how 
soul  can  go  hence,  without  the  body,  to  heaven, 
hell,  or  purgatory ;  and  how  tlic  ghosts  of  men, 
and  I  may  add  of  their  clothes  which  they  appear^ 
in,  can  walk  by  night  in  churches,  churchyards, 
and  other  places  of  sepulture.    To  which  1  know] 
not  what  they  can  answer,  unless  they  will  say, 
they  walk  dejinitire,  not  circmiiscnpthe,  or  sfti-'^ 
ritiifiHtj,  not  temjmrally :  for  such  egregious  dis- 
tuicdons  are  equally  applicable  to  any  difficulty 
whatsoever. 
SiiDc-iunii,        For  the  meaning  of  fterniiy^  they  will  not  hnv< 
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it  to  be  an  endless  succession  of  time ;  for  then  they  part  iv. 
should  not  be  able  to  render  a  reason  how  God's  .  ^f  . 
will,  and  preordaining  of  things  to  come,  should 
not  be  before  his  prescience  of  the  same,  as  the 
efficient  cause  before  the  effect,  or  agent  before  the 
action ;  nor  of  many  other  their  bold  opinions  con- 
cerning the  incomprehensible  nature  of  God.  But 
they  will  teach  us,  that  eternity  is  the  standing  still 
of  the  present  time,  a  nnuc-stans,  as  the  Schools 
call  it ;  which  neither  they,  nor  any  else  under- 
stand, no  more  than  they  would  a  kic-stans  for  an 
infinite  greatness  of  place. 

And  whereas  men  divide  a  body  in  their  thought.  One  body  in 

1  !•  «-  •.  i-i  many  place*, 

by  numbering  parts  of  it,  and,  m  numbenng  those  and  many  bo- 
parts,  number  also  the  parts  of  the  place  it  filled ;  it  Jil'e  """uce. 
cannot  be,  but  in  making  many  parts,  we  make  also 
many  places  of  those  parts  ;  whereby  there  cannot 
be  conceived  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  more,  or 
fewer  parts,  than  there  are  places  for :  yet  they  will 
have  us  believe,  that  by  the  Almighty  power  of  God, 
one  body  may  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  many 
places ;  and  many  bodies  at  one  and  the  same  time 
in  one  place  :  as  if  it  were  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  Divine  Power  to  say,  that  which  is,  is  not ;  or 
that  which  hag  been,  has  not  been.  And  these  are 
but  a  small  part  of  the  incongruities  they  are  forced 
to,  from  their  disputing  philosophically,  instead  of 
admiring,  and  adoring  of  the  divine  and  incompre- 
hensible nature ;  whose  attributes  cannot  signiiy 
what  he  is,  bat  ought  to  signify  our  desire  to  honour 
him,  with  the  best  appellations  we  can  think  on. 
But  they  that  venture  to  reason  of  his  nature,  from 
these  attributes  of  honour,  losing  their  under- 
standing in  the  very  first  attempt,  fall  from  one  in- 
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convenience  into  anoUier,  without  end,  and  without 
number ;  in  the  siime  manner,  as  when  a  man  ig- 
norant of  the  ceremonies  of  court,  coming  into  the 
presence  of  a  ^eater  person  than  he  is  used  to 
speak  to«  and  stumhliiig^  at  Itis  entrance,  to  save 
himself  from  falling,  lets  slip  his  cloak ;  to  riHiover 
bid  cloak,  lets  fall  bis  bat;  and  with  one  disorder 
after  another,  discovers  his  astonishment  and 
rusticity. 

Then  for  phys'tct,  that  is,  the  knowledfse  of  the 
subordinate  and  se<'ondary  causes  of  natural  events; 
they  render  none  jit  all,  but  empty  words.     Jf  you 
desire  to  know  why  some  kind  of  bodies  sink  na- 
turally downward.s  toward  the  earth,  and  others 
go  naturally  from  it ;  the  Schools  will  tell  you  out 
of  Aristotle,  that  the  bodies  that  sink  downward^      \ 
are  heavy  ;  and  that  this  heaviness  is  it  that  causes 
them  to  descend.    But  if  you  ask  what  they  mean      ' 
by  iiemtnesit,  they  will  define  it  to  be  an  endea-      { 
vour  to  go  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.    So  that  the      i 
cause  why  tliiu;2;s  sink  downward,  is  an  endeavout^f 
to  be  below :  which  is  as  much  as  to  sav,  that  bodies  ^ 
descend,  or  ascend,  because  they  do.   Or  they  will      , 
tell  you  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  the  place  of  rest,      | 
and  conservation  for  heavy  things  ;  and  therefore      \ 
they  endeavour  to  be  there  :  as  if  stones  and  metals 
had  a  desire,  or  could  disceni  the  place  they  would 
be  at,  as  mmi  does ;  or  loved  rest,  as  man  docs  not  -, 
or  that  a  piece  of  glass  were  less  safe  in  the  win- 
dow, than  falling  into  the  street. 

If  we  would  know  why  the  same  body  seems 
gre<iter,  without  ad<liug  to  it,  one  time,  than  ano- 
ther ;  they  say,  when  it  seems  less,  it  is  condeuieHi 
when  greater,  rarijied.     What  is  that  contieunLtt^ 
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and  rnrijicdf     Condensed,  is  when  there  is  in  the   part  i^ 

very  same  matter,  less  quantity  than  before ;  and    ._  ^- 

rarified,  when  more.     As  if  there  oould  be  matter, 

that  had  not  some  determined  qiuintity;   when 

quantity  is  nothing  else  but  the  determination  of 

matter ;  that  is  to  say,  of  body,  by  wlucHi  we  say, 

one  body  is  greater  or  lesser  th;u»  another,  by  thus, 

or  tlius  mueh.   Or  as  if  a  body  were  made  without 

miy  quantity  at  all,  and  that  aftenvanls  more  or 

less  were  put  into  it,  according  as  it  is  intended  the 

body  should  be  more  or  less  dense. 

For  the  cause  of  tlie  soul  of  man,  tliey  say, '''"'"S'o 
creatnr  tnfinmcndo,  and  cretindo  injUHUtlur :  that 
is,  //  in  created  by  pouring  il  in,  and  poured  in  iy 
creation. 

For  the  cause  of  sense,  an  ubiquity  of  species  ;  ubiqiuiy 

.   .  _     ,  ,  or«p[.oririQi 

that  IS,  of  the  snows  or  apparitions  of  objects  ; 

which  when  they  be  ap{mriti<ins  to  the  eye,  is  xight; 

when  to  the  ear,  hearing;  to  the  palate,  taste:  to 

the  nostril,  smeiliug;  and  to  the  rest  of  the  body, 

feeling. 

For  cause  of  the  will,  to  do  any  particular  action,  ^Viii.  tiie  o 
which  is  called  tolitio^  they  assign  the  facndty,  that " 
is  to  say,  the  capacity  in  general,  that  men  have, 
to  will  sometnncs  one  thing,  sometimes  another, 
which  is  called  rolnntas;  making  the  power  the 
cause  of  the  act.  As  if  one  slionld  assign  for  cause 
of  the  good  or  evil  acts  of  men,  their  ability  to  do 
them. 

And  in  many  occasions  they  put  for  cause  of  ua-  ittnomnce 
tnral  events,  their  own  tgnonuice;  but  <lisguised  in 
other  words :  a-s  when  they  say,  foilune  is  the  cause 
of  things  contingent ;    that  Is,  of  things  whereof 
they  know  no  cause:  and  as  when  they  attribute 
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IV,  many  effects  to  occult  qualities ;  that  is,  qualities 
not  known  to  them ;  and  therefore  also,  as  they 
think,  to  no  man  eUe.  And  to  symputhy,  atit'f 
pathy,antiperistasis,,tp('ciJicalt]Halities^  and  otiier 
like  terms,  which  sigiiiiV  neither  the  a^cnt  that 
produceth  them,  nor  the  operation  by  which  they 
arc  produced. 

If  such  metnphysiat,  and  physics  as  this,  be  not 
toin  philosophy y  there  was  never  any ;  nor  needed 
St.  Paul  to  ^ve  us  warning  to  avoid  it. 

And  for  their  moral,  and  ci^nl  philosophy,  it  hath 
inconKiucnt,    the  same,  or  greater  absurdities.    If  a  man  do  an^ 
rte inMogniity  a*^tion  of  iiijusti<'e,  that  is  tosay,  an  action  contrary 
to  the  law,  God  tliey  say  is  the  prime  cause  of  the 
law,  and  also  the  prime  cause  of  that,  and  all  other 
actions ;  but  no  cause  at  nil  of  the  injustice ;  which 
Ls  the  inconformity  of  the  action  to  the  law.    This 
is  vain  philosophy.    A  man  might  as  well  say,  that 
one  man  muketh  both  a  straight  Hue,  and  a  crtMiked, 
and  aiiotlier  maketh  their  incongruity.     And  Kueh^ 
is  the  philosophy  of  all  men  .that  resolve  of  their 
conclusions,  before  they  kuow  their  premises ;  pre- 
tending to  comprehend,  that  which  is  incompreheu- 
siblc ;  and  of  attributes  of  honoiu*  to  make  attri-j 
butes  of  nature ;  as  this  dictinction  was  made  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  that  is,  of  a  will 
of  man,  not  suliject  to  the  will  of  God. 
I'livftLr.piw.       Aristotle, JUid  other  heathen  philosophers,  deHneJ 
of pubiic"good.  good  and  evil,  by  the  appetite  of  men;  and  well 
en(mgh,  as  long  as  we  consider  them  governed  every 
one  by  his  own  law ;  for  lu  the  condition  of  men 
that  have  no  other  law  but  their  o\\w  appetites,) 
there  can  be  no  general  rule  of  good,  and  evil  ac 
tious.     But  iu  a  commouwealth  this  measure  ii 


Ise :  not  the  appetite  of  private  men,  but  the  law, 

which  in  the  will  and  appetite  of  tlie  state,  is  the 

measTire.     And  yet  is  this  ddctrine  still  practised ; 

land  men  judge  the  goodness  or  wickedness  of  their 

jown,  and  of  other  men's  actions,  and  of  the  actions 

of  the  commonwealth  itself,  by  their  own  passions-, 

and  no  man  calleth  g(K)d  or  evil,  but  that  winch  is 

[so  in  his  own  eyes,  without  any  regard  at  all  to  the 

'■  public  laws ;  except  only  monks,  and  friars,  that  are 

bound  by  vow  to  that  simple  obedience  to  their 

superior,  to  which  every  subject  ought  to  think 

[  himself  bound  by  the  law  of  nature  to  the  civil 

,  sovereign.     And  tliis  private  measure  of  good,  is  a 

<loctrine,  not  ouly  vain,  but  also  pernicious  to  the 

:  public  state. 

I      It  is  also  vain  and  false  philosophy,  to  say  the 
work  of  marriage  is  repugnant  to  chastity,  or  con- 
tinence, and  by  consequence  to  make  them  moral 
[Vices;  as  they  do,  that  pretend  chastity,  and  t^oii- 
'  tinence,  for  the  ground  of  denying  marriage  to  the 
I  clergy.    For  they  confess  it  is  no  more,  but  a  con- 
stitution of  the  t'huri'h,  that   requireth   in  those 
I  holy  orders  that  contiimally  attend  the  altar  and 
administration  of  the  eucharist,  a  continual  absti- 
\  nence  firom  women,  under  the  name  of  contimml 
'  chastity,  continence,  and  purity.     Therefore  they 
'  call  the  lawful  use  of  wives,  want  of  chastity  and 
continence ;  and  so  make  marriage  a  sin,  or  at  least 
^  a  thing  so  impure,  and  unclean,  as  to  render  a  man 
unfit  for  the  altar.     If  the  law  were  made  because 
j  the  use  of  wives  is  incontiuence,  and  contrary  to 
I  cliastity,  then  all  marriage  is  vice :  if  because  it  is 
I  a  thing  too  impure,  aud  unclean,  for  a  man  eonse- 
'  crated  to  God  ;  much  more  should  other  natural, 
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PART  IV.  nccessarj',  and  daily  works  which  all  men  do,  render 

^ ,    lueu  unwortliy  to  be  priests,  because  they  arc  more 

unclean. 

But  the  secret  fonudatioa  of  this  prohibition  of 
raarriHge  of  priests,  is  not  likely  to  have  l>een  laid 
so  slightly,  as  upon  such  errors  in  moral  philosophy: 
nor  yet  upon  the  preference  of  single  life,  to  the 
estate  of  matrimony ;  which  proceeded  from  the 
wii^doni  of  St.  Paul,  who  i)erceived  how  inconve- 
nient a  thing  it  was,  for  those  that  in  those  time* 
of  |>erHecutioii  were  preachers  of  the  gospel,  antl 
forced  to  fly  from  one  country  to  another,  to  be 
d(^:ge<l  with  the  care  of  wife  and  children ;  but 
upon  tlie  design  of  the  Popes,  ami  priests  of  after 
times,  to  make  themselves  the  clergy,  that  b>  to 
say,  sole  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  tliis  world ; 
to  which  it  was  neeessar)-  to  take  from  them  the 
use  of  marriage ;  because  our  Saviour  saith,  that  at 
the  coming  of  his  kinj^dom  tlie  children  of  God 
shall  neither  marrt/j  nor  be  glcen  in  marriage, 
hut  shall  be  as  the  aagelft  in  hcareu  ;  that  is  to 
say,  spiritual.  Seeing  then  they  bad  taken  on  them 
the  name  of  spiritual,  to  have  allowed  thenLselves, 
when  there  was  no  need,  the  propriety  of  wives, 
had  been  an  incongruity. 

From  Aristotle's  civil  philosophy,  they  liave 
learned,  to  call  all  manner  of  commonwealths  but 
the  popular,  (such  us  was  at  that  time  the  state  of 
Athens), /yrflrtw^.  All  kings  they  called  tyrants; 
antl  the  aristot:nu'y  of  the  thirty  governors  set  up 
there  by  the  Utcedemoniatis  that  snlxlued  them, 
the  thirty  tyrants.  As  also  to  call  the  condition  of 
the  people  under  the  democracy,  liberty.  A  tyrant 
originally  signified  no  more  simply,  but  a  mouarch. 


hnA  thil  all 
HD'Vvmiiiriit 
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tit  wben  afterwards  in  most  part  of  Grwce  that 
Itiiid  of  fiovernmeut  was  abolished,  the  uame  began 
to  sigrnify.  Tint  only  the  thing  it  did  before,  but 
■with  it,  the  hatred  which  the  popular  states  bare 
towartis  it.  As  also  the  name  of  kiii^  became  odious 
sifter  the  depo^iing  of  the  kings  iii  Rome,  as  being 
a  thing  natural  to  all  men,  to  conceive  some  ^eat 
fault  to  be  signified  in  any  attribute,  that  is  giveu 
in  {ie«j>ite,  and  to  a  great  enemy.  And  when  the 
same  men  shall  be  displeased  with  those  tliat  have 
the  admiiiistratiou  nf  the  dt^moeraoy,  or  aristocracy, 
they  arc  not  to  seek  for  disgraceful  names  to  ex- 
press their  anger  iu;  but  call  readily  the  one 
anarchy,  and  the  other  oligarchy,  or  the  i\jraumj 
<>/'  n  fine.  And  that  whioh  offf ndeth  the  peojjle, 
is  no  other  thing,  but  that  they  are  governed,  not 
as  every  one  of  them  would  himself,  but  as  the 
public  representjuit,  be  it  one  man,  or  an  assembly 
«f  men,  thinks  fit ;  that  is,  by  an  arbitrary  goveru- 
ment :  for  which  they  give  evil  names  to  their  su- 
periors; never  knowing,  tUi  perhaps  a  little  after 
a  civil  war.  that  without  sueh  arbitrary  govern- 
tnent,  such  war  must  be  peqictual ;  and  that  it  is 
men,  and  arms,  not  words  and  promises,  that  make 
the  force  and  |)ower  of  the  laws. 

And  therefore  this  is  another  error  of  Aristotle's  Th»t«oi 
polities,  tbat  in  a  well-ordered  commonwealth,  not  Uw^-oitm 
men  should  govern,  but  tlie  laws.  Wliat  man,  that 
has  his  natural  senses,  though  he  can  neither  write 
nor  read,  does  not  fiud  himself  governed  by  them 
be  fears,  and  believes  can  kill  or  hurt  him  when  he 
obeyeth  not  ?  Or  that  believes  the  law  can  hurt 
him;  that  is,  words  and  pnper,  without  the  hands 
and  swords  of  men  :    And  this  is  of  the  number  of 
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pernicious  errors  :  for  they  induce  men,  as  oft  a? 
they  like  not  their  i^overiKtrs,  to  adliere  to  those 
that  call  them  tyrants,  nnct  to  tliink  it  lawful  to 
raise  war  against  them :  and  yet  they  are  raawr 
times  eherirflied  fniin  the  pulpit,  by  the  clpno^. 

There  is  another  error  in  their  civil  philosophy, 
which  they  never  learned  of  Aristotle,  nor  Cicero, 
uor  any  other  of  the  heathen,  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  law,  which  is  the  rule  of  actions  only,  to  the 
very  thoughts  and  consciences  of  men,  by  exami- 
nation, and  i/tr/uisitiuii  of  what  they  hold,  notwith- 
staudiuf?  the  conformity  of  their  speech  and  actions. 
By  whicli,  men  ore  cither  punished  for  nnswerin* 
the  truth  of  their  thoughts,  or  constrainctl  to  an- 
swer an  untruth  for  fear  of  punishment.  It  is  true, 
that  the  civil  ina^strate,  intending  to  employ  a 
minister  in  the  chargv  of  teaching,  may  enquire  of 
him,  if  he  be  content  to  preach  such  and  such 
doctriues  ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  may  deny  him 
the  employment.  But  to  force  him  to  accuse  him- 
self of  o]>inions,  when  his  actions  are  not  by  law 
forbidden,  is  a^ust  the  law  of  nature ;  and  €^]>e- 
cially  in  them,  who  teach,  that  a  man  shall  be 
damned  to  eternal  and  extreme  torments,  if  he  die 
in  a  false  opinion  concerninfr  an  article  of  the 
Clirisiian  faith.  For  who  is  there,  that  knowing 
there  is  so  preat  danger  in  an  error,  whom  the 
ikatural  care  of  himself,  coni[)elletli  not  to  hazard 
Ills  soul  u]>ou  his  own  judgement,  rather  than  that 
of  any  other  man  that  is  unconcerned  in  his 
damnation : 

For  ft  private  man,  without  the  authority  of  the 
i'ommonwealth,  that  is  to  say,  without  permission 
from  the  represeutanC  thereof,  to  interpret  the  law 
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by  his  own  spirit,  is  another  error  in  the  politics  :    part  iv. 
but  not  drawn  from  Aristotle,  nor  from  any  other    .    "■    . 
of  the  heathen  philosophers.     For  none  of  them  Private 
deny,  but  that  in  the  power  of  making  laws,  is'iS'^^n'w. 
comprehended  also  the  power  of  explaining  them 
■when  there  is  need.     And  are  not  the  Scriptures, 
in  all  places  where  they  are  law,  made  law  by  the 
authority  of  the  commonwealth,  and  consequently, 
a  part  of  the  civil  law  ? 

Of  the  same  Icind  it  is  also,  when  any  but  the 
sovereign  restraineth  in  any  man  that  power  which 
the  commonwealth  hath  not  restrained  ;  as  they  do, 
that  impropriate  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  one 
certain  order  of  men,  where  the  laws  have  left  it 
free.   If  the  state  give  me  leave  to  preach,  or  teach ; 
that  is,  if  it  forbid  me  not,  no  man  can  forbid  me. 
If  I  find  myself  amongst  the  idolaters  of  America, 
shall  I  that  am  a  Christian,  though  not  in  orders, 
think  it  a  sin  to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  till  I  have  re- 
ceived orders  from  Rome  ?  Or  when  I  have  preached, 
shall  not  I  answer  their  doubts,  and  expound  the 
Scriptures  to  them ;    that  is,  shall  I  not  teach  ? 
But  for  this  may  some  say,  as  also  for  administering 
to  them  the  sacraments,  the  necessity  shall  be  es- 
'  teemed  for  a  sufficient  mission ;  which  is  true :  but 
this  is  true  also,  that  for  whatsoever,  a  dispensation 
is  due  for  the  necessity,  for  the  same  there  needs 
Uo  dispensation,  when  there  is  no  law  that  forbids 
ft.     Therefore  to  deny  these  functions  to  those,  to 
"^hom  the  civil  sovereign  hath  not  denied  them,  is 
« taking  away  of  a  lawful  liberty,  which  is  contrary 
*o  the  doctrine  of  civil  government. 

More  examples  of  vain  philosophy,  brought  into 
:«religion  by  the  doctors  of  School-divinity,  might  be 
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produced ;  but  other  men  may  if  ihcy  please  oh- 
sene  them  of  themselves.  I  shnll  only  iuh\  this, 
that  the  writJnRs  of  School -divines,  are  uothin^  dse 
■for  the  most  part,  but  iusigmficant  trains  of  strange 
aiid  barbarous  words,  or  words  otherwise  nse*!, 
than  in  .the  common  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  such 
as  would  pose  Cicero,  and  Varro,  and  all  the  gram- 
marians of  ancient  Rome.  Which  if  any  msu 
would  see  proved,  let  him,  as  I  have  said  iiuire  be- 
fore, see  whether  he  can  translate  any  School-tlivine 
into  any  of  tlie  modem  tongues,  as  French,  Knglisli, 
or  any  other  copious  language:  for  that  which 
rnniiot  in  most  of  these  be  made  intelli^hle,  is  not 
intellijETible  in  the  Latin.  Which  insignificancy  of 
language,  though  I  cannot  note  it  for  false  philo- 
sophy ;  yet  it  hath  a  quality,  not  only  (o  hide  the 
tnith,  but  also  to  make  men  thiuk  they  have  it,  aiid 
desist  from  further  search. 

Lastly,  for  tlie  errors  bniught  in  from  fake,  or 
uncertain  history,  what  iii  all  the  legend  uf  Hetitioa*^ 
miracles,  iu  the  lives  of  the  saints;  and  all  the 
histories  of  apparitions,  and  ghosts,  alleged  by  the 
doctoris  of  the  Roman  Cliureh,  to  make  good  their 
doctrines  of  hell,  and  purgatory,  the  power  of  ex- 
orcism, and  other  doctrines  which  have  no  warrant, 
neither  in  rea.sou,  nor  Scripture  ;  as  ;dso  all  those 
traditions  which  they  call  the  unwritten  word  of 
God :  but  old  wives'  fables  r  AVhereof,  thongh 
they  find  dispersed  somewhat  in  the  wTicings  of  the 
ancient  fathers  ;  yet  those  fatliera  were  men,  that 
might  too  easily  believe  false  reports  ;  iind  the 
producing  of  their  opinions  for  testimony  of  the 
tnitli  of  what  they  believed,  hath  no  other  force 
with  them  that,  according  to  tlie  counsel  of  St. 
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IV.  I),  examine  spints.  than  in 
tilings  that  (!om:ern  tlie  power  of  the  Roman  Churcli, 
(the  abus(i  whereof  either  they  suspected  not,  or 
had  benefit  by  it),  to  discredit  tlieir  testimony,  iu 
respect  of  too  riLsh  belief  of  reports ;  wliioh  tlie 
most  sincere  men,  without  great  knowledge  of  na- 
tural causes,  sueii  as  the  fathers  were,  are  eommouly 
tlie  most  subject  to.  For  naturally,  the  best  nicn 
are  the  least  suspicious  of  fraudulent  purposes. 
Gregory  the  Pope,  and  St.  Benianl  have  somewhat 
of  apparitions  of  ghosts,  that  wild  they  were  iu 
purgatory  ;  and  so  has  our  IJedc  :  but  no  where, 
I  believe,  but  by  rejHirt  from  others.  But  if  they, 
or  any  other,  relate  any  such  stories  of  their  own 
knowledge,  they  shall  not  thereby  confirm  the  more 
such  vain  reports ;  but  discover  their  own  infirmity, 
or  fraud. 

With  the  introduction  of  false,  we  may  join  also  s»i»,iTr.w 
the  suppression  of  true  philosophy,  by  such  men, 
as  neither  by  lawful  authority,  nor  sufficient  study, 
are  comj>etent  judges  of  the  truth.  Onr  own  navi- 
gations make  manifest,  and  all  men  learned  in 
human  sciences,  now  acknowledge  there  are  anti- 
pcwies  :  and  every  day  it  apjiearvth  more  and  nuire, 
that  years  and  days  are  detenniued  hy  motions  of 
the  earth.  Nevertheless,  men  that  have  in  their 
writings  hut  supposed  such  doctrine,  as  an  {leeasjun 
to  lay  open  the  reasons  for,  and  against  it,  have  been 
punished  for  it  by  authority  ecclesiastical.  But 
what  reason  is  there  for  it  ?  Is  it  because  such 
opinions  are  contrary  to  true  religion  r  That  cannot 
be,  if  they  be  true.  Let  therefore  the  truth  be  first 
examined  by  competent  judges,  or  confuted  by 
them  that  pretend  to  know  the  contrary.     Is  it 
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produced  -,  but  other  men  may  if  they  please  ob- 
serve them  of  themselves.  I  shall  only  add  lhi», 
that  the  writings  of  School-divines,  are  nothing  else 
-for  the  most  part,  but  insignificant  trains  of  strange 
and  barbarous  words,  or  words  otherwise  nsod, 
than  in  the  common  use  of  the  Latin  lougne ;  snell 
as  would  pose  Cicero,  and  Varro,  and  all  the  gram* 
mnrinns  of  ancient  Rome.  Which  if  any  miH 
would  see  proved,  let  him,  as  I  have  said  once  be- 
fore, see  whether  he  can  translate  any  Scbool-dii.-ii!C 
into  nny  of  the  modern  tongues,  as  French,  Enplish, 
or  any  other  copious  language:  for  that  which 
cannot  in  most  of  these  be  made  intcUigiblo,  is  nut 
intelHicible  in  the  l^itin.  Which  iusigiiHinincf  of 
language,  though  I  cannot  note  it  for  fulse  philo- 
sophy ;  yet  it  hath  a  quality,  not  only  to  hide  rfie 
truth,  but  also  to  make  men  think  they  have  it,  and 
desist  from  further  search. 

Lastly,  for  the  errors  brought  in  from  fake,  or 
uncertain  history,  what  is  all  the  le^nd  of  fictiiiow 
miracles,  in  the  lives  of  the  saints;  and  all  tbv 
histories  of  apparitions,  and  ghosts,  alleged  by  tin' 
doctors  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  make  good  th«r 
d(xrtrines  of  hell,  and  purgatory,  the  power  of  ev 
orcism,  and  other  doctrines  which  have  no  warrant, 
neither  in  reason,  nor  Scripture  ;  as  also  all  those 
traditions  which  they  call  the  unwritten  word  of 
God :  but  old  wives'  fables  ?  Whereof,  though 
they  find  dispersed  somewhat  in  the  writings  of  lie 
ancient  fathers  ;  yet  those  fathers  were  men,  thai 
might  too  easily  believe  false  reports  ;  and  iht 
producing  of  their  opinions  for  testimony  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  believed,  hath  no  other  force 
with  them  that,  according  to  the  counsel  of  St. 


Jolm  (1  Epixi.  iv.  1),  examine  spirits,  than  in  all  tart  iv. 
^tilings  that  (■unrerii  the  power  of  the  Uomaii  Church,  .,  ^f'  . 
(the  abus^  whereof  either  they  suspected  not,  or 
bad  benefit  by  it),  to  discredit  their  testimony,  iu 
lespect  of  too  rnsh  belief  of  reports ;  which  the 
moKt  sincere  men,  without  p:reat  knowledge  of  na- 
,tural  causes,  such  as  the  fathers  were,  are  commonly 
tlie  most  subject  to.  For  naturally,  the  Iwst  men 
are  the  least  suspicious  of  fraudulent  purposes. 
Cregory  the  Pope,  and  St.  Bernard  have  soraewbat 
of  appjiritions  of  ghosts,  that  said  they  were  in 
tpurgatory ;  and  so  has  our  liede :  but  no  wliere, 
\\  believe,  but  by  report  from  others.  But  if  they, 
or  any  other,  relate  any  such  stories  of  their  own 
knowledge,  they  shall  not  thereby  confirm  the  more 
such  vain  reports  ;  but  discover  their  own  infirmity, 
or  fraud. 

With  the  introduction  of  false,  we  may  join  also  s»p?nHi*oo 
the  suppression  of  true  philosophy,  by  such  men, 
as  neither  by  lawful  authority,  nor  sufficient  study, 
are  competent  judges  of  the  tnith.  Our  own  navi- 
gations make  manifest,  and  all  men  learnetl  in 
human  sciences,  now  acknowledj^e  tliere  are  anti- 
podes :  »nd  every  day  it  appeareth  more  and  more, 
that  years  and  days  are  deteimined  liy  motions  of 
the  earth.  Nevertheless,  men  tliat  have  in  their 
vritings  but  supposed  such  doctrine,  as  an  occaxion 
to  lay  open  the  reasons  for,  and  at^ainst  it,  have  been 
pmiished  for  it  by  authority  ecclesiastical.  But 
■what  reason  is  there  for  it  ?  Is  it  because  such 
opinions  are  contrary  to  true  religion  ?  That  i^ainiut 
be,  if  they  be  true.   Let  therefore  the  truth  be  first 
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PART  ly,  trine,  by  which  it  w  as  obtained  ;  namely,  that  the 
*J-.   .    C^hurch  now  on  earth,  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
For  that   granted,   it  must  be  underBtood,   that 
Christ  hath  some  lieutenant  amongst  us,  by  whom 
we  are  to  be  told  what  are  his  commandments. 

After  that  certain  Churches  had  renounced  this^ 
universal  power  of  the  Pope,  one  would  expect  in 
reason, that  the  civil  sovereigns  in  all  those  Churches, 
(should  have  recovered  so  much  of  it,  as  before  they 
had  unadvisedly  let  it  go,  was  their  own  right, 
and  in  their  own  hands.  And  in  England  it  was 
80  in  effect;  saving  that  they,  by  whom  tlie  kings 
administered  the  government  of  religion,  by  main- 
taining their  employment  to  be  in  Owl's  right. 
seemed  to  usurp,  if  not  a  supremacy,  yet  an  inde- 
pendency on  the  civil  power :  and  they  but  seemed 
to  usur]>  it,  inasmuch  as  they  acknowledged  a  right 
in  the  king,  to  deprive  them  of  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  at  his  pleasure. 
And  111^"-  But  in  those  places  where  the  presbytery  took 
fcyihoPrei-  that  office,  tltough  many  other  doctrines  of  the 
^*^'  Church  of  Rome  were  forbidden  to  ha  taught; 
yet  this  doctrine,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  al- 
ready come^  and  that  it  began  at  the  resurrection 
of  our  Saviour,  was  still  retained.  But  cui  bono? 
What  profit  did  tbey  expect  from  it?  Tlie  same 
which  the  Popes  expected :  to  have  a  sovereign 
power  over  thii  people.  For  what  is  it  for  men  to 
excommunicate  their  lawful  king,  but  to  keep  him 
from  all  places  of  God's  public  service  in  his  own 
kiiigdoiri ;  and  with  force  to  resist  him,  when  he 
with  force  endeavoureth  to  correct  them  ?  Or  what 
is  it,  without  authority  from  the  civil  sovereign,  to 
excommunicate  any  person,  but  to  take  from  him 
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his  lawful  liberty,  that  is,  to  usurji  aii  unlawful  part  iv. 
[wwer  over  their  brt'thrfn  ?    The  authors  therefore    -    *f'    . 
of  this  darkiie-sii  in  religion,  are  the  lloman,  and  the 
preabyterian  clerj^. 

To  this  head,  I  refer  also  all  those  doctrines,  inWiiWHiy. 
that  serve  tlieni  to  keep  the  possession  of  this  spi- 
ritual sovereipity  after  it  is  gotten,  As  first,  that 
the  Pope  in  his  public  capacity  catmot  err.  For 
who  is  there,  that  l)eHeviiig  this  to  be  true,  will 
not  readily  obey  him  in  whatsoever  he  commands  ? 

Secondly,  that  all  other  bishops,  in  what  com-  su|'j«'''>n 
monwealth  soever,  have  not  their  right,  neither 
iDime<iiately  from  God,  nor  mediately  from  their 
civil  sovereipis,  but  from  the  Pope,  is  a  doctrine, 
by  which  there  comes  to  be  in  every  Christian  com- 
monwealth many  potent  men,  (for  so  are  bishopsX 
that  have  their  dcpcndance  on  the  Pope,  and  owe 
obedience  to  him,  though  he  be  a  foreign  prince  : 
by  which  means  he  isniile,  as  he  liath  done  many 
times,  to  raise  a  civil  war  against  the  stiite  that  sub- 
mits not  itself  to  be  governed  accordingly  to  his 
pleasure  and  interest. 

Tliirdly,  the  exemption  of  these,  and  of  all  other  ^^YhT^^^" 
priests,  and  of  all  monks,  and  friars,  from  the  power 
of  the  civil  laws.  For  by  this  means,  there  is  a 
great  part  of  every  commonwealth,  that  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  laws,  and  are  protected  by  the  power 
of  the  civil  state,  which  nevertheless  pay  no  part  of 
the  public  expense ;  nor  arc  liable  to  the  penalties, 
as  other  subjects,  due  to  their  crimes;  and  conse- 
quently, stand  not  in  fear  of  miy  man,  but  the 
Pope ;  and  adhere  to  him  only,  to  uphold  his  uni- 
versal monarchy. 
^      Fourthly,  the  giving  to  their  priests,  which  is  no 
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more  in  the  New  Testament  but  presbyters,  that 
is,  elders, the  name  oi sacvrtloieft^  that  is,  sacrificers, 
which  was  the  title  of  the  civil  sovereip^u,  and  his 
public  miutsters,  amongst  the  Jews»  whilst  God  wns 
their  king.  Also,  the  making  the  Lord's  Supper  a 
sacrifice,  ser\'eth  to  make  the  people  believe  the 
Pope  hath  the  same  power  over  nil  Christians,  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  had  over  the  Jews;  that  is  to 
say,  all  power,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  as  the 
high-priest  then  ha*!. 

Fifthly,  the  teachinij  that  matrimony  is  a  sacra- 
ment, giveth  to  the  clergy  the  judging  of  the  law- 
fulness of  marriages  ;  mid  thereby,  of  what  children 
are  legitimate  ;  and  consequently,  of  the  right  of 
succession  to  hereditary  kingdoms. 

Sixthly,  the  denial  of  marriage  to  ])ricst£.  serveth 
to  assure  tliis  power  of  the  Pope  over  kuigs.  For 
if  a  king  be  a  priest,  he  cannot  marry,  and  trans- 
mit his  kingdom  to  his  posterity  ;  if  he  be  not  a 
priest,  then  the  Pope  preteiidetli  this  authority 
ecclesiastical  over  liim,  and  over  his  people. 

Seventhly,  from  auricular  confession,  they  obtain, 
for  the  assurance  of  their  power,  better  intelligeuce 
of  the  designs  of  princes,  and  great  persons  in  the 
civil  state,  than  these  can  have  of  the  designs  of 
the  state  ecclesiastical. 

Eighthly,  by  the  canonization  of  saints,  and  de- 
claring who  are  martyrs,  they  assure  their  power, 
in  that  they  induce  simple  men  into  an  obstinacy 
against  the  laws  imd  conmiand»  of  their  civil  so- 
vereigns even  to  death,  if  by  the  Pope's  excommu- 
nicatiou,  they  be  declared  heretics  or  enemies  to 
the  Church ;  that  is,  as  they  interpret  it,  to  the 
Pope. 


Ninthly,  they  assure  the  same,  by  the  power  they    part  rv. 
ascribe  to  every  priest,  of  making  ChristJ;'and  by    ^l: . .. 
the  power  of  ordaining  peuauce ;  and  of  remitting,  T»«»ub.unti- 
and  retaining  of  sins.  «b*i>iutioo. 

Tenthly,  by  tlie  doctrine  of  purgatory,  of  jtistifi-  P^rg^wT. 
cation  by  external  works,  and  of  indulgences,  the  «x»nu]  work*, 
clergy  is  enriched. 

Eleventhly,  by  their  demonology,  and  the  use  of  DemoDoioKj 
csorcism,  and  other  things  appertaining  thereto, 
they  keep,  or  think  they  keep,  the  people  more-  in 
awe  of  their  power. 

Lastly,  the  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  politics  of ''''''"'^''*^'"*'y* 
Aristotle,  the  frivolous  distinctions,  barbarous 
terms,  and  obscure  language  of  the  Schoolmen, 
taught  in  the  universities,  which  have  been  all 
erected  and  regulated  by  the  Pope's  authority,  serve 
them  to  keep  these  errors  fi*om  being  detected,  and 
to  make  men  mistake  the  igrnxfafuiut  of  vain  phi- 
losophy, for  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

To  these,  if  they  suflBced  not,  might  be  added  Ti>so«ibor« 
other  of  their  dark  doctrines,  the  profit  whereof  d«-kn'w"lho 
rcdoundeth  manifestly,  to  tlie  setting  up  of  an  un-  ^'"''''  *'*■ 
lawful  power  over  the  lawful  sovereigns  of  Christian 
people ;  or  for  the  sustaining  of  the  same,  when  it 
is  set  up  ;  or  to  the  worldly  riches,  honour,  and 
authority  of  those  that  sustain  it.     And  therefore 
by  the  aforesaid  rule,  of  cni  bono,  we  may  justly 
pronounce  for  the  authors  of  all  this  spiritiml  dark- 
ness, the  Pope,  and  Roman  clergy,  and  all  those 
besides  that  endeavour  to  settle  in  the  minds  of 
men  this  erroneous  doctrine,  that  the  Church  now 
on  earth,  is  that  kingdom  of  God  mentioned  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament. 

But  the  emperors,  and  other  Christian  sovereigns, 
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i*AJiT  IV.  under  whose  government  these  errors,  and  the  like 
,^*l'.  ^    encroachments  of  ecclesiastics  upon  tlieir  office,  nt 
Tho  »uibgw     first  crept  in,  to  the  disturbance  of  tlieir  possessions, 
Sm?m«*!*i<i«>  and  of  the  tranquillity  of  their  subjects,  though  they 
ihey  be.         suffered  the  same  for  want  of  foresight  of  the  sequel, 
and  of  insight  into  the  designs  of  their  teachers, 
may  nevertheless  be  esteemed  accessories  to  their 
own,  and  the  public  damage.    For  without  their 
authority  there  could  at  first  no  seditious  doctrine 
have  been  publicly  preached.    I  say  they  might 
have  hindered  the  same  in  the  beginning:  butwhea 
the  people  were  once  possessed  by  those  spiritual 
men,  there  was  no  htiman  remedy  to  be  applied, 
that  any  man  (ronld  invent.    Aud  for  tlie  remedies 
that  God  should  pro\ide,  who  never  faileth  in  his 
good  time  to  destroy  all  the  machinations  of  men 
agiunst  the  truth,  we  are  to  attend  liis  good  plea- 
sure, that  8ufFer*^th  many  times  the  prosperity  of  his 
enemies,  together  with  their  ambition,  to  grow  to 
such  a  lieight,  as  the  violence  thereof  openeth  the 
eyes,  which  the  wariness  of  their  predecessors  had 
before  scaled  up,  aud  makes  men  by  too  much 
grasping  let  go  all,  as  Peter's  net  was  broken,  by 
the  struggling  of  too  great  a  multitude  of  fishes  ; 
whereas  the  impatience  of  those,  that  strive  to  re- 
sist such  encroachment,  before  their  subjects'  eyes 
were  opened,  did  but  increase  the  power  they  re- 
sisted.    1   do   not   therefore  blame   the  emperor 
Frederick  for  holding  the  stirrup  to  our  countryman 
Pope  Adrian  ;  tor  such  was  the  disposition  of  his 
■subjects  tlien,  as  if  he  had  not  done  it,  he  was  not 
ely  to  have  succeeded  in  the  empire.  Rut  I  blame 
Be,  that  in  the  beginning,  wten  their  power  was 
re,  by  suffering  such  doctrines  to  be  foif;ed  in 
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the  universities  of  their  own  dominions,  have  hoUlen 
the  stirrup  to  all  the  suceet^ding  Popes,  wliilst  they 
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mounted  into  the  thrones  of  all  Christian  sovereigns,  ii>c  wniion 
to  ride,  and  tire,  both  them,  and  their  people  at  dLSm"'iiio 
their  plejiKure.  *^^- 

But  as  the  inventions  of  men  are  woven,  so  also 
are  they  ravelled  out ;  the  way  is  the  same,  but  the 
order  is  inverted.  The  web  begins  at  tlie  first  ele- 
ments of  power,  which  are  wisdom,  humility,  sin- 
cerity, and  other  Wrtues  of  the  Apostles,  whom  the 
people,  converted,  obeyed  out  of  reverence,  not  by 
obligation.  Tlieir  consciences  were  free,  and  tlieir 
words  and  actions  subject  to  none  but  the  civil 
power.  Afterwards  the  presbyters,  as  the  flocks 
of  Christ  increased, assembliuju^  to  considerwhot  they 
should  teach,  and  thereby  obliging  themselves  to 
teach  nothmg  against  the  decrees  of  their  assem- 
blies, made  it  to  be  thought  the  people  were  thereby 
obliged  to  follow  their  doctrine,  and  when  they  re- 
fused, refused  to  keep  them  company,  {that  was  then 
calledexcommuincatiun),  nut  as  being  iiitidels,but  as 
being  disobedient :  and  this  was  the  first  knot  upon 
their  Uberty.  And  the  number  of  presbyters  in- 
creasing, the  presbyters  of  the  chief  city  or  province^ 
got  themselves  an  authority  over  the  parochial  pres- 
byters, and  appropriated  to  themselves  the  names  of 
buthops  :  an<L  this  was  a  second  knot  on  CbriiMian 
liberty.  Lastly,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  regard  of 
the  imperial  city,  took  upon  him  an  authority, (partly 
by  the  wills  of  the  emperors  themselves,  and  by 
the  title  of  Pouli/fx  MuA'imuJt^  and  at  liist  when 
the  emperors  were  grovMi  weak,  by  the  privileges 
of  St.  Peter),  over  all  other  bishops  of  the  empire  t 
which  was  tlie  third  mid  last  knot,  iiiid  the  whole 
xijntheais  andcomlrHclion^ijS the  ponliticial  power. 


PART  IV.       And  therefore  the  analygis.,  or  resolution^  is  by 

. .  '*^'    -    the  same  way  ;  but  beginneth  with  the  knot  that 

The  .uiiicn     was  last  tied ;  as  we  may  see  in  the  dissolution  of 

dM*ku»8,"wha  the  prseterpolitical  Church  government  in  England. 

iht-y  be.         First,  the  power  of  the  Popes  was  dissolve<l  totally 

by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  the  bishops,  who  before 

exen-ised  their  functions  in  right  of  the  Pojw,  did 

aftenvards  exercise  the  same  in  right  of  the  Queeu 
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and  her  successors  ;  though  by  retaining  the  phras»^| 
objure  tlivfno,  they  were  thought  to  demand  it  by  ^^ 
immediate  right  from  God  :  and  so  was  untied,  the 
third  knot.     After  this,  the  presbytcrians  lately  in 
England  obtained  the  jmtting  down  of  episcopacy: 
and  so  was  the  second  knot  dissolved.  And  almost 
at  the  same  time,  the  power  was  taken  also  from 
the  presbytcrians :  and  so  we  are  reduced  to  the  ^ 
indepeudaucy  of  the  primitive  Christians,  to  foUow^| 
Paul,  or  Cephas,  or  Apollos,  every  man  as  he  liketh  ^ 
best :  which,  if  it  be  without  contention,  and  mth- 
out  measuring  tlie  doctrine  of  Christ,  by  our  affec- 
tion to  the  person  of  his  minister,  (the  fault  whicU 
the  apostle  reprehended  in  the  Corintluans),  is  per- 
haps the  best.  First,  because  there  ought  to  be  no 
power  over  the  consciences  of  men,  but  of  the  Word      i 
itself,  working  faith  in  every  one,  not  alwa]^  ao-^| 
cording  to  the  purpose  of  them  that  plant  and 
-ater,  but  of  God  liiuiself,  that  giveth  the  increase, 
nd  secondly,  because  it  is  unreasonable  in  them, 
ho  teach  there  is  such  danger  in  ever)'  little  error, 
to  require  of  a  man  endued  with  reason  of  his  own,^H 
to  follow  the  reason  of  any  other  man,  or  of  the^^ 
most  voices  of  any  other  men,  which  is  little  better 
than  to  venture  his  salvation  at  cross  and  pile.  Nor 
ought  tliose  teachers  to  be  displeased  with  this  loss 
of  their  ancient  authority.  For  there  is  none  &houl< 
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know  better  than  they,  that  power  is  preserved  by 
the  same  virtues  by  whicJi  it  is  acquired  ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  wisdom,  humility,  clearness  of  dm^trine,  and 
UDcerity  of  conversation  ;  and  not  by  suppression 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  the  morality  of  na- 
tural reason ;  nor  by  obscure  laiisrunjE^  ;  nor  by 
am)galing  to  themselves  more  knowledge  than  they 
make  appear ;  nor  by  pious  frauds ;  nor  by  such 
other  faults,  as  in  the  pastors  of  God's  Church  are 
not  only  faults,  but  also  scandals,  apt  to  make  men 
stumble  one  time  or  other  upon  the  suppression  of 
their  authority. 

But  after  this  doctrhie,  i/irti  Ike  Church  now  mi- 
litant, h  t  fie  kingdom  of  God  spoken  of  in  the  Old 
and  I^'t'ie  Testameut,  was  received  iu  the  world ; 
the  ambition,  and  canvassing  for  the  offices  tliat  be- 
long thereunto,  and  especially  for  that  great  office 
of  being  Christ's  lieutenant,  and  the  pomp  of  them 
that  obtained  therein  the  principiJ  public  charges, 
became  by  degrees  so  evident,  that  tliey  lost  the 
inward  reverence  due  to  the  pastoral  function  :  in- 
somuch Jis  the  wisest  men,  of  them  that  had  any 
power  in  the  civil  state,  needed  nothing  but  the 
authority  of  their  princes,  to  deny  them  any  further 
obedience.  For,  from  the  time  that  the  Bishop  of 
Romebad  gotten  to  be  acknowledged  for  bishop  uni- 
versal, by  pretence  of  succession  to  St.  Peter,  tlieu- 
whole  hierarchy,  or  kingdom  of  darkness,  may  be 
compared  not  unfitly  to  the  kingdom  of  fairies ; 
that  is,  to  the  old  wives'  fables  in  England,  con- 
cerning ghosts  and  spirits,  and  the  feats  they  play 
in  the  night.  And  if  a  man  consider  the  original 
of  this  great  ecclesiastical  dominion,  he  will  easily 
perceive,  that  the  Papacy  is  no  other  than  t\ie  ghost 
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with  ilic liiiir- 
dam  of  f&ihei. 


PART  IV.   of  the  deceased  Roman  empire,  sitting  crowned 

-_  ^]'  _     Hpoii  the  grave  tliereof.  For  so  did  the  Pnjvicy  stiut 

Comporiton     up  ou  Q  suddcii  out  of  the  niins  of  that  heathen 

or  the  papacy 

with  lb*  king-  pOWer. 

dBmorfciri«.      Yjjg  ian^age  also,  which  they  use,  both  in  the 
churches,  and  in  their  public  acts,  being  Laita, 
which  is  not  commonly  used  by  any  nation  now  in 
the  worhl,  what  is  itbutthe^/i««^  uf  theuld  Roman  ^^\ 
Iniif^nage  ?  ^^| 

i:\itfairies  in  what  nation  soever  they  converse, 
have  but  nne  xtniversal  king,  whieh  some  puets  of 
ours  call  King  Oberon ;  but  the  Scripture  calls 
Beelzebub,  prince  of  demons.  The  eccleshtstlcs 
likewise,  in  whose  dominions  soever  they  be  found, 
acknowledge  but  one  universal  king,  tlie  Pope. 

The  ecclesiastics  are  Jipirituai  mcu,  ajidg/tostly 
fatliers.  Thefairiesare jir/ji>//ff,and^Aoji'/«.  Fairies 
and  ghosts  inhabit  darkness,  soUtude:$,  and  graves. 
The  ecclesiastics  walk  in  obscurity  of  doctrine.  Id 
monasteries,  churches,  and  church-yards. 

The  ecclesiastics  have  their  cathedral  churches, 
which,  in  what  town  soever  they  be  erected,  by 
virtue  of  holy  water,  and  certain  charms  called  ex- 
orcisms, have  the  power  to  make  those  towns, 
cities^  that  is  to  say,  seats  of  empire.  The  J'airies 
also  have  their  enchanted  castles, and  certain  gigan- 
tic ghosts,  that  domineer  over  the  regions  round 
.hont  tlicm. 

The/airies  are  not  to  be  seized  on ;  and  brought 
to  answer  for  the  hurt  they  do.  So  also  the  eccle- 
siastics vanish  away  from  the  tribunals  of  civil 
justice. 

The  ecclesiastics  take  from  young  men  the  use 
of  reason,  by  certain  charins  compounded  of  meta- 


physics,  and  miracles,  and  traditions,  and  abused   part  iv. 
Scripture,  whereby  they  are  good  for  nothing  else,    ^  *]•   - 
but  to  execute  what  they  command  them.     The  CompariMm 
fairiex  likewise  are  said  to  take  young  children  out  wiih  Oi^AinR- 
of  their  cradles,  and  to  chang:e  them  into  natural '*"°'*' *"""' 
fools,  which  common  people  do  therefore  call  elvesy 
and  are  apt  to  mischief. 

In  what  shop,  or  operatory  the  fairies  make  their 
enchantment,  the  old  wives  have  not  determined. 
But  the  ojieratories  of  the  clergy  are  well  enough 
known  to  \w.  the  universities,  that  received  their 
discipline  from  authority  pontificial. 

When  the  fairies  are  displeased  with  any  body, 
they  are  said  to  send  their  elves,  to  jniich  them. 
The  ecclesiastics^  when  they  are  displeased  with 
any  civil  state,  moke  also  their  elves,  that  is,  super- 
stitious, enchanted  subjects,  to  pinch  their  princes, 
by  preaching  sedition ;  or  one  prince  t?nchaiited 
with  promises,  to  pinch  another. 

"Wief airieH  marry  not;  but  there  be  amongst 
them  incuhij  that  have  copulation  with  flejih  and 
blood.     The  priests  also  marry  not. 

The  ecclesiastics  take  the  cream  of  the  land,  by 

donations  of  ignorant  men,  that  stand  in  awe  of 

them,  and  by  tithes.    So  also  it  is  in  the  fable  of 

Jairies^  that  they  enter  into  the  dairies,  and  feast 

npon  the  cream,  which  they  skim  from  the  milk. 

What  kind  of  money  is  current  in  the  kingdom 
oi  fairies,  is  not  recorded  in  the  st<jry.  But  the 
ecclesiastics  in  tlurir  receipts  accept  of  the  same 
money  that  we  do ;  though  when  they  are  to  make 
any  jwiymeut,  it  is  in  couonizatious,  indulgencies, 
and  miLsses, 

To  this,  and  such  like  resemblances  between  the 
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OP  THE  KINGDOM  OP  DARKNESS. 


PART  IV.  pf^pof^y,  J"i*l  *he  kingdom  oifairiea,  may  be  added 
..    •*'■    ,.    this,  that  as  t)xefairiei!  have  no  existence,  but  Id 
c«ap»f{Mi>     the  fancies  of  ignorant  people,  rising  from  the 
tithtbTE!^.  traditions  of  old  wives,  or  old  poets:  so  the  spi- 
*"  o"»'ri«.  j.i(,j„|  power  of  the  Pope,  without  the  hiimids  of  his 
omi  civil  dominion,  consisteth  only  in  the  fear  that 
sedoced  people  stand  in,  of  their  excommunica- 
tions ;  upon  hearing  of  false  miracles,  false  tradi- 
tions, and  false  interpretations  of  tlie  Scripture. 

It  was  not  therefore  a  very  difficult  mnttcr,  for 
Henry  VIII  by  his  exorcism  ;  nor  for  queen  Eliza- 
lieth  by  hers,  to  cast  tbem  out.  But  who  knoMrs 
that  this  spirit  of  Rome,  now  gone  out,  and  walking 
by  missions  through  the  dry  places  of  China.  Japan, 
and  the  Indites,  that  yield  him  little  fruit,  may  nut 
return,  or  rather  au  assembly  of  spirits  worse  than 
he,  enter,  and  inhabit  this  clean  swept  house,  and 
make  tlie  end  thereof  worse  than  the  hegiTiniiie' 
For  it  is  not  the  Komau  clerpy  only,  that  pretends 
the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  of  this  world,  and  thereby 
to  have  a  power  therein,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
civil  state.  And  this  is  all  I  had  a  de^itni  to  say, 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  politics.  Which 
when  I  have  reviewed,  I  shall  willingly  expose  it  to 
the  censure  of  my  country. 


From  the  contrariety  of  some  of  the  natural  fnciil-  part  iv. 
ties  of  the  mind,  one  to  another,  as  also  of  one .  .  '  ^ 
passion  to  another,  and  from  their  reference  to  conciuiion. 
conversation,  there  has  been  an  arg:nmcnt  taken,  to 
infiT  (in  impossibility  that  any  one  man  should  be 
suflScienlly  disposed  to  all  sorts  of  civil  duty.  The 
severity  of  judgment,  they  say,  makes  men  censo- 
rious, and  unapt  to  pardon  the  errors  and  infirmi- 
ties of  other  men :  and  on  the  other  side,  celerity 
of  fancy,  makes  the  thoughts  less  steady  than  is  ne- 
cessary,to  discern  exactly  Ijctwecn  right  and  wrong. 
Af^u,  in  all  deliberations,  and  in  all  pleadings,  the 
faculty  of  solid  reasoning  is  necessary :  for  without 
it,  the  resolutions  of  men  are  rash,  and  their  sen- 
tences unjust :  and  yet  if  there  be  not  powerful 
eloquence,  which  procureth  attention  and  consent, 
the  effect  of  reason  will  be  little.  But  these  are 
contrary  faculties;  the  former  being  grounded  upon 
principles  of  truth  ;  the  other  upon  opinions  already 
received,  true  or  false ;  and  upon  the  pitssions  and 
interests  of  men,  which  are  different,  and  mutable. 
And  amongst  the  passions,  courage,  (by  which 
I  mean  the  contempt  of  wounds,  and  violent  death) 
indineth  men  to  private  revenges,  and  sometiraea 
to  endeavour  the  unsettling  of  the  public  peace : 
and  fimarotisness,  many  times  disposeth  to  the  dc- 
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ART  IV.  sertion  of  the  public  defence.  Both  these,  they  say, 
cannot  stand  together  in  the  same  p«ri>on. 

And  to  consider  the  contrariety  of  men's  opinions, 
and  manners,  in  general,  it  is,  they  say,  impossible 
to  entertain  a  constant  civil  amity  with  all  those, 
with  whom  the  business  of  the  world  constrains  us 
to  converse :  which  business  consisteth  almost  in 
nothing  else  but  a  perpetual  contention  for  honour, 
riches,  and  authority. 

To  which  I  answer,  that  these  are  indeed  great 
difficulties,  but  not  impossibilities ;  for  by  educa- 
tion, and  discipline,  they  may  be,  and  are  sometimes 
reconciled.  Judgment  and  fancy  may  have  place 
in  the  same  man ;  but  by  turns ;  as  the  end  which 
he  aimeth  at  requireth.  As  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
were  sometimes  fastened  to  their  labour  of  making 
bricks,  and  other  times  were  ranging  abroad  to 
gather  straw :  so  also  may  the  judgment  somctimts 
be  fixed  upon  one  certain  consideration,  and  the 
fancy  at  another  time  wandering  about  the  world. 
So  also  reiison,  and  ehHjuence,  though  not  perhaps 
in  the  natural  sciences,  yet,  in  the  moral,  may  stuud  ^J 
very  well  together.  For  wheresoever  there  is  place  ^M 
for  adorning  and  preferring  of  error,  there  is  much 
more  place  for  adorning  and  preferring  of  truth,  if 
they  have  it  to  adorn.  Nor  is  tliere  any  repug- 
nancy between  fearing  the  laws,  and  not  fearing 
a  public  enemy  ;  nor  between  abstaining  from  in- 
jury, and  pardoning  it  in  others.  There  is  there- 
fore no  snch  inconsistence  of  human  nature,  with 
civil  duties,  as  some  think.  I  have  known  clear- 
ness of  judgment,  and  lai^ness  of  fancy  ;  strength 
of  reason,  and  graceful  elocution  ;  a  courage  for 
the  war,  and  a  fear  for  tlie  laws,  and  all  eminently  in 


one  man ;  and  that  was  my  most  noble  and  honoured  part  iv. 
friend,  Mr.  Sidney  Uodoljihui ;  who  bating  no  man,     ~^_'  ^^^ 
nor  hated  of  any,  was  unfortunately  slain  in  the  waciiu'iMi. 
beginning  of  the  late  cinl  war,  in  the  public  quarrel, 
by  an  nndi scorned  and  au  undisceming  hand. 

To  the  Laws  of  Nature,  declared  in  Chapter 
XV.  I  would  have  this  added,  that  every  man  U 
bound  by  nature^  as  much  as  in  him  liethy  to 
protect  in  tear  the  authority,  by  which  he  in  hint- 
self  protected  '"  '""^  of  peace.  For  he  that  pre- 
tendeth  a  right  of  nature  to  preserve  his  own  body, 
cannot  pretend  s  right  of  nature  to  destroy  him, 
by  whose  strength  he  is  presened :  it  is  a  manifest 
contradiction  of  himself.  And  though  this  law  may 
be  drawn  by  cronsequence,  Irom  some  of  those  that 
are  there  already  mentioned  ;  yet  the  times  require 
to  have  it  inculcated,  and  remembered. 

And  because  I  find  by  divers  Knglish  books  lately 
printed,  that  the  civil  wars  have  not  yet  suificiently 
taught  men  in  what  point  of  time  it  is,  that  a  sub- 
ject becomes  obliged  to  the  conqueror  ;  nor  what 
is  conquest :  nor  how  it  comes  about,  that  it  obliges 
men  to  obey  his  laws :  therefore  for  further  satis- 
faction of  men  therein,  1  say,  the  point  of  time, 
wherein  a  man  becomes  subject  to  a  conqueror,  is 
that  point,  wherein  having  liberty  to  submit  to  him, 
he  consenteth,  either  by  express  words,  or  by  other 
sufficient  sign,  to  be  his  subject.  When  it  is  that 
a  man  hatli  the  liberty  to  submit,  \  have  showed 
before  in  tlie  end  of  Chapter  xxi. ;  namely,  that 
for  him  that  hath  no  obligation  to  his  former 
sovereign  but  that  of  au  ordinary  subject,  it  is  then, 
when  the  means  of  his  life  are  within  the  guards 
and  garrisons  of  the  enemy ;  for  it  is  then,  timt  he 
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PART  IV.  hatli  no  longer  protection  frora  him,  but  is  pro- 
tected by  the  adverse  party  for  Ms  contribution. 
Seeing  therefore  such  contribntion  is  every  where^ 
as  a  thing  inevitable,  notwithstanding  it  be  an 
assistance  to  the  enemy,  esteemed  lawftd ;  a  total 
submission,  nhich  is  but  an  assistance  to  the  enemy, 
cannot  be  esteemed  unlawful.  Besides,  if  a  man 
consider  that  they  who  submit,  assist  the  enemy 
but  with  part  of  their  estates,  whereas  they  that 
refuse,  assist  him  with  the  whole,  there  is  no  reason 
to  call  their  submission,  or  composition,  an  oshist- 
ance ;  but  rather  a  detriment  to  the  enemy.  But 
if  a  man,  besides  the  oblig;ation  of  a  subject,  hath 
taken  upon  him  a  new  obligation  of  a  soldier,  then 
he  hath  not  the  liberty  to  submit  to  a  new  power, 
as  long  as  the  old  one  keeps  the  field,  and  g^veth 
him  means  of  subsistence,  eitlier  in  his  armies,  or 
garrisons :  for  in  this  case,  he  cannot  complain  of 
want  of  protection,  and  mcaas  to  live  as  a  soldier. 
But  when  that  also  fails,  a  soldier  also  may  %< 
his  protection  wheresoever  he  has  most  hope 
have  it ;  and  may  lawfully  submit  liimself  to  his 
new  master.  And  so  much  for  the  time  when  he 
may  do  it  lawfully,  if  he  will.  If  therefore  he  do 
it,  he  is  undoubtedly  bound  to  be  a  true  subject: 
for  a  contract  lawfully  made,  caimot  lawfully  be 
broken. 

By  this  also  a  man  may  understand,  when  it  is, 
that  men  may  be  said  to  be  conquered ;  and  in 
what  the  nature  of  »mquest,  and  the  right  of  ^^ 
conqueror  consisteth :  for  this  submission  in  itself^l 
implieth  them  all.  Conquest,  is  not  the  victory  it- 
self; but  the  acquisition,  by  victory,  of  a  right  over 
the  persons  of  men.     He  therefore  that  &  slain,  is 
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"overcome,  Imt  not  conquered:  he  that  is  takoti,  paht  jv, 
and  put  into  prison,  or  chains,  is  not  conquered,  J~~'^  '. 
though  overcome;  for  he  is  still  an  enemy,  and  coiwiwug^ 
may  save  himself  if  he  can:  but  he  that  upon  pro- 
mise of  oI>edience,  hath  liis  life  and  lihcrty  allowed 
hira,  is  then  conquered,  and  a  subject ;  and  not 
Ijefore.  The  Romans  used  to  say,  that  their  general 
had  pacified  sutrh  a  prormee,  that  is  to  say,  in 
Kntrliiili,  CQuquered  it ;  and  that  the  country  was 
pacified  by  victory,  when  the  people  of  it  had  pro- 
mised iiiiprrata  facere,  that  is,  to  do  what  the 
Roinau  peop/t-  commanded  them  :  this  was  to  be 
conquered.  But  this  promise  may  be  either  express, 
or  tacit :  express,  by  promise :  tacit,  by  other 
si^is.  A.S  for  example,  a  miui  that  hath  not  l>ce)i 
called  to  make  such  an  express  promise,  because 
he  is  one  whose  power  perhaps  is  not  considerable ; 
yet  if  he  Hve  under  their  protection  ojH-uly,  he  is 
understood  to  submit  himself  to  the  government : 
but  if  he  live  there  secretly,  he  is  liable  to  anything 
that  may  be  done  Ut  a  S|iy,  and  enemy  of  the  state. 
I  say  not,  he  does  any  injustice;  for  acts  of  open 
hostility  bear  not  that  name  ;  but  that  he  may  be 
justly  put  to  deatli.  Likewise,  if  a  man,  when  his 
country  is  conquered,  be  out  of  it,  he  is  not  con- 
quered, nor  subject :  but  if  at  his  return,  he  submit 
to  the  g;ovemraent,  he  is  bound  to  obey  it.  So 
that  cofifjnest,  to  define  it,  is  the  acquiring  of  the 
right  of  sovereignty  by  victory.  Which  right,  is 
at'quired  in  the  people's  submission,  by  which  they 
contract  with  the  victor,  promi^ng  obedience,  for 
life  and  liberty. 

In  Cliapter  xxix,  I  have  set  down  for  one  of  tiie 
causes  of  the  dissolutions  of  commonwealths,  their 
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PART  IV.  imperfect  generatiou,  odiisisting  in  tli<^  want  of  an 
absolute  mid  arbitrary  legislative  power ;  for  want 
whereof,  the  civil  sovereig;!!  is  fain  to  handle  the 
sword  of  justice  uncoiistantly,  and  as  if  it  were  too 
hot  for  him  to  hold.  One  reason  whereof,  which  I 
have  not  there  mentioned,  is  this,  that  they  will  all 
of  them  justify  the  war,  by  which  their  power  was 
at  first  ^ilteii,  and  whereon,  as  they  think,  their 
ri^ht  de])endeth,  and  not  on  the  possession.  .'Vs  if, 
for  example,  the  right  of  the  kings  of  Kngland  did 
depend  on  the  G;oodness  of  the  cause  of  WiUlaiii  thi* 
Conqueror,  and  upon  their  lineal,  and  directest  de- 
scent from  him  ;  by  which  means,  therr  would  per- 
haps be  no  tie  of  the  subjects'  obedience  to  their 
sovereign  at  this  day  in  all  the  world:  wherein 
whilst  they  needlessly  think  to  justify  themselves, 
they  justify  all  the  successful  rpbellioiis  that  ambi- 
tion shall  at  any  time  raise  against  them,  and  their 
successors.  Therefore  I  put  down  for  one  of  the 
most  effectual  seeds  of  the  death  of  any  state,  that 
the  conquerors  require  not  only  a  submission  of 
men's  actions  to  them  for  the  future,  but  also  an 
approbation  of  all  their  actions  past ;  when  there 
is  scarce  a  commonwealth  in  the  world,  whose  be- 
ginnu]^  can  in  conscience  be  justiiied. 

And   because  the  name   of  tyranny,  signifieth 

nothing  more,  nor  less,  than  the  nameof  sovert* i^iiy, 

be  it  in  one,  or  many  men,  saving  that  they  that 

use  the  former  word,  are  uoderstood  to  be  oiigryJ 

with  diem  they  call  tyrants  ;  I  think  the  toleration 

essed  hatred  of  tyranny,  is  a  toleration  of 

commonwcntth  in  general,  and  another 

ot  differing  much  from  the  former.  For 

ication  of  the  cause  of  a  conqueror,  the 


reproach  of  the  cause  of  the  conquered,  is  for  the  part'iv. 
most  part  iiwressarv  :  but  neither  of  them  necessary    "      ' 

.  .  ■.■■1.1  1  »«i  Re»tew,  and 

for  the  obhgatiou  of  the  conquered.     And  thus  ronoimigB. 
much  I  have  thought  fit  to  say  upon  the  review  of 
Uie  first  and  seMind  part  of  this  discourse. 

In  Chapter  xxxv,  I  have  sufficiently  declared 
out  of  the  Scripture,  that  in  the  commonwealth  of 
the  Jews,  God  himself  wafi  made  the  sovereign,  by 
pact  with  the  people  ;  who  were  therefore  called 
his  peculiar  people,  to  diutiiiguish  them  from  tlif. 
rest  of  the  world,  over  whom  God  reigned  not  by 
their  consent,  but  by  his  own  power :  and  that  in 
this  kingdom  Moses  was  God's  lieutenant  on  cartli ; 
and  that  it  wjis  lie  that  told  them  what  laws  God 
appointed  them  to  be  ruled  by.  But  1  have  omitted 
to  set  down  who  were  the  officers  appointed  to  do 
execution ;  especially  lu  capital  punishments  ;  not 
then  thinking  it  a  matter  of  so  necessary  con- 
sideration, as  I  find  it  since.  We  know  that  gene- 
rally in  all  commonwealths,  the  execution  of  cor- 
poral punishments,  was  either  put  upon  the  guards, 
or  other  soldiers  of  the  sovereign  power ;  or  given 
to  those,  in  whom  want  of  means,  contempt  of 
honour,  and  hardness  of  heart,  concurred,  to  make 
them  sue  for  such  an  office.  But  amongst  the  Is- 
raelites it  was  a  positive  law  of  God  their  sovereign, 
that  he  that  was  convicted  of  a  capital  crime,  should 
be  stoned  to  death  by  the  people ;  and  that  the 
witnesses  should  cast  the  first  stone,  and  af^er  the 
witnesses,  then  the  rest  of  the  people.  This  was  a. 
law  that  designed  who  were  to  be  the  executioners  ; 
but  not  tliat  any  one  should  throw  a  stone  at  him 
before  »)nvi(?tinii  mid  sentence,  where  the  congre- 
gation was  judge.  The  witnesses  were  nevertheless 
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PART  IV.  to  be  beard  before  they  proceeded  to  execution, 
unless  the  fact  were  rcmiuiitted  in  the  presence  of 
tlie  conipre-gation  itself,  or  in  sight  of  the  lawful 
judp^es ;  for  then  there  needed  no  other  witnesses 
but  the  judges  themselves.  NevertheleKs,  this  man- 
ner of  proceeding  being  not  thoroughly  understood, 
hath  given  occasion  to  a  dangerous  opinion,  that 
any  man  may  kill  aiiotlier,  in  some  cases,  by  a 
right  of  zeal ;  a.«  if  the  executions  done  upon  of- 
fenders in  the  kingdom  of  God  in  old  time,  pro- 
ceeded not  from  the  sovereign  command,  but  from 
the  authority  of  ])rivate  zeal :  which,  if  we  consider 
the  texts  that  seem  to  favour  it,  is  quite  contrary. 
First,  where  the  Levites  fell  upon  the  people, 
that  had  made  and  worship[>ed  the  Golden  Calf,  and 
slew  three  tliousand  of  them  ;  it  was  by  the  com- 
mandment of  Moses,  from  the  month  of  God  ;  as  is 
manifest,  Exod.  xxxii.  2/.  And  when  the  son  of 
a  woman  of  Israel  had  blnspht-med  God,  they  that 
heard  it,  did  not  kill  htm,  but  broiigbt  him  before 
Moses,  who  put  him  under  custody,  till  God  should 
give  sentfiiiee  jxgainst  him  ;  as  appears,  Lerit.  xxiv. 
II,  12,  Again,  {Numb.  xxv.  fi,  7),  when  Phinehas 
killed  Zirari  and  Cosbi,  it  was  not  by  right  of  pri- 
vate zeal :  tlieir  crime  was  committed  in  the  sight  of 
the  assembly ;  there  needed  no  witness ;  the  law 
was  known,  and  he  the  heir-apparent  to  the  so- 
vereignty ;  and,  which  is  the  principal  point,  the 
lawfuhiess  of  his  act  depended  wholly  upon  a  sub- 
sequent ratification  by  Moses,  whereof  he  had  no 
cause  to  doubt.  And  this  presumption  of  n  future 
ratification,  is  sometimes  necessary  to  the  safeij'  of 
a  commonwealth;  as  in  a  sudden  rebellion,  any  man 
that  can  suppress  it  by  his  own  pou  er  in  the  coimbry 


where  it  begins,  without  express  law  or  commis-  p^j  xv, 
sion,  may  lawfully  do  it,  aiid  provide  to  ha%'e  it  "^ 
ratifieil,  or  pardoned,  whilst  it  is  in  doing,  or  after  coj^^'ob. 
it  is  done.  Also  Numh.  xxxv,  30,  it  is  expressly 
said.  Whosoever  shall  kill  the  wnrderer,  shall  kill 
him  upon  the  word  of  wi/m'ssfs :  but  witnesses 
suppose  a  fontiid  judicature,  aiid  consequently  con- 
demn that  pretence  of  Jus  zelotarum.  The  law  of 
Moses  concerning  him  that  cnticeth  to  idolatry, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  kingdom  of  God  to  a  renoun- 
cing of  his  alle^auce,  {Deut.  xiii.  8,  9),  forbids  to 
conceal  him.andcommands  the  accuser  to  cause  him 
to  be  put  to  de.ath,  and  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  him; 
biit  not  to  kill  him  before  he  be  condemned.  And 
(Deut.  xvii.  4,  fi,  G,  7),  the  process  against  idolatry 
is  exactly  set  down  :  for  God  there  speaketh  to  the 
people,  as  judge,  and  commandeth  them,  when  a 
man  is  accused  of  idolatrj',  to  enquire  diligently  of 
the  fact,  and  finding  it  true,  then  to  stone  him ; 
but  still  the  hand  of  the  witness  throweth  the  first 
stone.  Tliis  is  not  ])rivate  zeal,  but  public  cwu- 
demnatioti.  In  like  manner  when  a  father  hath  a 
rebellious  son,  the  law  is,  {Deut.  xxi.  18-21),  that  he 
shall  bring  him  before  the  judges  of  the  town,  and 
all  the  people  of  the  town  shall  stone  him.  Lastly, 
by  pretence  of  these  laws  it  was,  that  St.  Stephen 
was  stoned,  and  not  by  pretence  of  private  zejJ : 
for  before  he  was  carried  away  to  execution,  he  had 
pleaded  his  cause  before  the  high-priest.  There  ia 
nothing  in  all  this,  nor  in  any  otlier  part  of  the 
Bible,  to  countenance  executions  by  private  zeal ; 
which  being  oftentimes  but  a  conjunction  of  igno- 
rance and  passion,  is  against  both  the  justice  and 
peace  of  a  commonwealth. 
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PART  IV.  In  chapter  xxxvi,  I  have  said,  that  it  is  not  de- 
dared  in  what  maimer  God  spake  supematuraliy 
to  M(xse8 :  nor  (hat  he  spake  not  to  liim  sometimes 
by  <trt^ms  and  visions,  and  by  a  supernatural  voice, 
as  to  other  prophets :  for  the  manner  how  he  spake 
unto  him  from  the  mercy-seat,  is  expressly  set 
down,  Numbers  vii.  89,  in  these  words,  From  that 
time  Jorward^  tcheH  Moses  entered  into  the  'la- 
bcruncle  of  the  conf^ref^ation  to  xpenk  with  Ood, 
he  heard  a  voice  which  spake  uiito  him  from  over 
the  jnercg-ffpftt,  which  is  over  the  Ark  of  the  tes- 
timony ;  J'toih  betweiji  the  cheruhims  he  spake  unto 
him.  But  it  is  not  declared  in  what  consistcth  the 
preeminence  of  the  manner  of  God's  speaking  to 
Moses,  above  that  of  his  speaking  to  other  prophets, 
as  to  Samuel,  and  to  Abraham,  to  whom  he  also 
spake  by  a  voice,  (that  is,  by  vision),  unless  the  dif- 
ference consist  in  the  clearness  of  the  rision.  For 
face  to  face,  and  mouth  to  mouthy  rnnnut  be  lite- 
rally understood  of  the  infiniteness,  and  incompre- 
hensibility of  the  Divine  nature. 

And  an  to  the  whole  doctrine,  I  see  not  yet,  but 
the  principles  of  it  are  true  and  proper ;  and  the 
ratiocination  solid.  For  I  ground  the  civil  right  of 
sovereigns,  and  both  the  duty  and  liberty  of  sub- 
jects, upon  the  known  natural  inclinations  of  man- 
kind, and  upon  tlie  nrticles  of  the  law  of  nature; 
of  which  no  man,  that  pretends  but  reason  enough 
to  govern  his  private  family,  ouj^ht  to  be  ignoraut. 
AjhI  for  the  power  ecclesiastical  of  the  wmie  sove- 
reigns, I  g^nmml  it  ou  such  texts,  as  are  both  evident 
iu  themselves,  and  consonant  to  the  scope  of  the 
whole  Scri]>ture.  And  therefore  am  persuaded, 
that  he  that  shall  read  it  with  a  purpose  only  to  be 


informed,  shall  lie  informed  by  it.     But  fnr  those  pj^^^j  iv, 
that  by  writing,  or  public  discourse,  or  by  their    *— ■ — ' 
eminent  actions,  Imve  already  eii^i^d  theinBd\'es  cvBciutioii. 
to  the  maintaining  of  contrary  opiinons,  they  will 
not  be  so  eai«ily  satisfied.     For  in  such  cases,  it  is 
natural  for  raen,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  to 
proceed  in  reading,  and  to  lose  tlieir  attention,  in 
the  search  of  objections  to  that  they  had  read  before. 
Of  which  in  a  time  wherein  the  interests  of  men 
are  changed,  (seeing  much  of  that  doctrine,  which 
sen-etli  to  the  establishing  of  a  new  government, 
must  needs  be  contrary  to  that  which  conduced 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  old),  there  cannot  choose 
bnt  be  very  many. 

In  that  part  which  treateth  of  a  Christian  com- 
monwealth, there  are  some  new  doctrines,  which, 
it  may  be,  in  a  state  where  the  contrary  were  al- 
ready fully  determined,  were  a  fault  for  a  subject 
without  leave  to  divulge,  as  being  mi  usurpation  of 
the  place  of  a  teacher.  But  in  this  time,  that  men 
(all  not  only  for  peace,  but  also  for  truth,  to  offer 
such  doctrines  as  I  think  true,  and  that  manifestly 
tend  to  peace  and  loyalty,  to  the  consideration  of 
those  that  are  yet  in  deliberation,  is  no  more,  but 
to  offer  new  wine,  to  be  put  into  new  casks,  that 
both  may  be  preserved  together.  And  1  suppose, 
that  then,  when  novelty  can  breed  no  trouble  nor 
disorder  in  a  state,  men  are  not  generally  so  much 
inclined  to  the  reverence  of  antiquity,  as  to  prefer 
ancient  errors,  before  new  and  well-proved  truth. 

There  is  nothing  I  distrust  more  than  my  elocu- 
tion, which  nevertheless  I  am  confident,  excepting 
the  mischances  of  the  press,  is  not  obscure.  That 
I  have  neglected  the  ornament  of  quoting  ancient 
poets,  orators,  and  philosophers,  coutrar)'  to  the 
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custom  of  late  time,  wliether  I  have  done  well  or 
in  in  it,  proceedeth  from  my  judjment,  grounded 
on  many  reasons.  For  first,  all  truth  of  doutriiie 
dependeth  cither  upon  reasun,  or  upon  Scripture ; 
both  which  give  credit  to  many,  but  never  receive 
it  from  any  writer.  Secondly,  the  matters  in 
question  arc  not  of  fact y  but  of  rights  wherein  there 
is  no  place  for  ivtftiejtsrir.  There  is  scarce  any  of 
those  old  writci-s,  that  contradicteth  not  sometimes 
both  himself  and  others ;  which  makes  their  testi- 
monies insufficient.  Fourthly,  such  opinions  as  are 
taken  only  upon  credit  of  antiquity,  are  notintrin- 
Bically  the  judgment  of  those  that  cite  them,  but 
words  that  pass,  like  gapinf?,  from  mouth  io  mouth. 
Rftldy,  it  is  many  times  witli  a  fraudulent  dcsig^n 
that  men  stick  their  corrupt  doctrine  with  the 
cloves  of  other  men's  wit.  Sixthly,  1  find  not  that 
the  ancients  they  cite,  took  it  for  an  ornament,  to 
do  the  like  witli  those  that  wrote  before  them. 
Seventhly,  it  is  an  ailment  of  iudigention,  when 
Greek  and  Latin  sentences  unchewed  come  np 
aeain,  as  they  use  to  do,  unchanj^ed.  Lastly, 
thoug^h  I  reverence  those  men  of  aneient  time,  (hat 
either  have  written  truth  perspicuously,  or  set  u£ 
in  a  better  way  to  find  it  out  ourselves ;  yet  to 
the  antiquity  itself  I  think  nothing  due.  F{»r  if  we 
will  rtnerence  ihe  a^e,  the  present  is  the  oldest. 
If  the  antiquity  of  the  writer,  I  am  not  sure,  that 
generally  they  to  whom  such  honour  is  given,  were 
more  ancient  when  they  wrote,  than  I  am  that  am 
writing;.  But  if  it  be  well  considered,  the  praise  of 
ancient  authors,  proceeds  not  from  tlie  reverence 
of  the  dead,  but  from  the  competition,  and  mutual 
envy  of  the  living. 

To  conclude,  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole  (£s- 
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course,  nor  in  that  I  writ  before  of  the  same  sub-  tart  iv. 
ject  in  LAtin,  as  far  as  1  can  perceive,  contrary 
either  to  the  Word  of  God,  or  to  good  manners ;  or 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity.  There- 
fore I  think  it  may  be  profitably  printed,  and  more 
profitably  taught  in  the  Universities,  in  case  they 
also  think  so,  to  whom  the  judgment  of  the  same 
bclongeth.  Forsetiingthe  Universities  are  the  foun- 
tains of  civil  and  moral  doctrine,  from  whence  the 
preachers,  and  the  gentry,  drawing  such  water  as 
they  find,  use  to  sprinkle  the  same  (both  from  the 
pulpit  and  du  their  conversation),  upon  the  people, 
there  ought  certainly  to  he  great  care  taken,  to 
have  it  pure,  both  from  the  venom  of  heathen 
politicians,  and  from  the  incantation  of  deceiving 
spirits.  And  by  that  means  the  most  men,  kuow- 
hig  their  duties,  will  be  the  less  subject  to  serve 
the  ambition  of  a  few  discontented  persons,  in  their 
purposes  against  the  state ;  and  l>e  the  less  grieved 
with  the  coDtribuUons  necessary  for  their  peace, 
and  defence  ;  and  the  governors  themselves  have 
the  less  cause,  to  maintain  at  the  common  charge 
any  greater  army,  than  is  necessary  to  make  good 
the  public  liberty,  against  the  invasions  and  en- 
croachments of  foreign  enemies. 

And  thus  I  have  brought  to  an  end  my  Discourse 
of  Civil  and  EcclesiasLical  Government,  oct^a^ioned 
by  the  disorders  of  the  present  time,  without  par- 
tiality, without  application,  and  without  other  de- 
sign than  to  set  before  men's  eyes  the  mutiuil 
relation  between  protection  and  obedience ;  of 
whi(th  the  condition  of  human  nature,  and  the  laws 
divine,  both  natural  and  positive,  require  an  inviol- 
able obsen'atiou.   And  though  in  the  revolution  of 
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PART  IV.  States,  there  can  be  no  very  good  constellation  for 
'      '      '.  truths  of  this  nature  to  be  bom  under,  (as  havinc 

Review,  tnd  i         ■■.        i  \.  i, 

cunciuBion.  au  augry  aspect  from  the  dissolvers  of  an  old 
government,  and  seeing  but  the  backs  of  them  that 
erect  a  new),  yet  I  cannot  think  it  will  be  con- 
demned at  this  time,  either  by  the  public  judge  of 
doctnne,  or  by  any  that  desires  the  continuance  of 
public  peace.  And  in  this  hope  I  return  to  my  in- 
terrupted speculation  of  bodies  natural ;  wherein, 
if  God  give  me  health  to  finish  it,  I  hope  the  novelty 
will  as  much  please,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  this  arti- 
ficial body  it.^eth  to  ofiend.  For  such  truth,  as 
opposeth  no  man's  profit,  nor  pleasure,  is  to  all 
men  welcome. 
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